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PREFACE. 


TnERE  are  not  many  subjects  that  have  been  more 
sedulously  investigated  than  the  titles  which  time  out  of 
mind  have  been  appropriated  to  the  more  considerable 
land-owners.  As  history  leaves  us  in  the  dark  both  as  to 
the  origin  and  the  primitive  meaning  of  most  of  the  terms 
so  apphed,  both  scholars  and  heralds  have  very  properly 
resorted  to  the  assistance  of  etymology ;  but  totally  over- 
looking  tlie  condition  in  which  our  ancestors  were  placed 
at  no  very  remote  period,  when  the  same  titles  were  still 
in  use,  and  when  consideration  in  society  was  only  to  be 
obtained  by  bodily  vigour  and  prowess,  or  by  the  exercise 
of  some  qu  ihty  advantageous  to  the  state,  or  the  occupying 
of  some  pubhc  office,  they  proceeded  upon  an  erroneous 
principle.  They  have  sought  for  the  meaning  of  titles, 
even  of  those  wliich  liave  obvious  reference  to  the  perform- 
anceofsome  dutv,  in  words  of  similar  orthography,  and 
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sigiiificant  of  our  modein  notions  of  rank,  dignlty,  mag- 
nificence,  or  veneration.  No  thouglits  of  this  kind  either 
did  or  could  enter  the  heads  of  the  rude  and  barbarous 
inventors  of  titles.  Other  errors,  less  considerable,  and 
dependent  upon  the  mode  of  investigation  pursued,  directed 
my  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  after  much  labour,  and 
wearisome,  because  unguvded,  research,  thefoUowing  pages 
resulted. 

I  am  not  perfectly  correct  in  saying  that  I  was  unguided. 
I  had  before  my  eyes  the  success  which  attended  the 
investigations  of  the  great  continental  philologists,  one  of 
whom,  Professor  Pott,  by  tracing  European  words  through 
various  forms  up  to  the  Sanskrit  cognate  or  its  root,  has 
tbrown  new  and  valuable  hght  upon  the  signification  of 
many  vocables  that  were  hitherto  doubtful  or  obscure.  I 
have  combined  their  processes,  and  in  most  cases  detected 
the  primary  signification,  generally  under  a  Sanskrit  veil. 

With  a  view  to  enable  others  to  follow  each  inquiry, 
an  introductory  chapter  is  given ;  and  though  inserted  in 
other  works,  Dr.  Grimm's  neat  and  comprehensive  canon 
of  the  mutation  of  consonants  in  their  transition  from  one 
language  to  another,  is  copied,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
general  reader. 
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Iii  fuil  persuasion,  that  no  ancient  people  employed 
words  of  the  nature  of  titles  in  the  loose  manner  that  is 
observable  in  our  times,  and  that  they  did  not  institute 
honorary  or  empty  dignities,  I  conceived  that  by  ascertain- 
ing  the  origiual  meaning  of  the  designation  of  an  office, 
we  should  be  better  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of  its 
original  duties. 

On  this  principle,  I  have  proceeded  to  examine  the  titles 
of  honor  used  thronghout  feodal  Europe,  without  regard  to 
country  or  language ;  classing  them,  not  so  much  accord- 
ing  to  the  rank,  to  which  many  of  them  are  yet  apphed,  as 
according  to  the  duties  that  they  appear  to  have  originally 
denoted.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  I  have  succeeded 
or  not.  The  result  has  been  to  show,  that  some,  to  which 
a  high  dignity  is  now  annexed,  were  comparatively  inferior 
in  ancient  times,  and  that  others,  which  are  now  sunk  into 
contempt  or  disuse,  were  formerly  of  great  account. 

The  mode  of  investigating  the  etymologies  of  the  names 
or  titles  here  adopted,  being  very  different  from  that  which 
has  hitherto  been  followed,  has  necessarily  conducted  to 
very  different  consequences. 

It  was  impossible  to  treat  of  the  meaning  of  the  words 
employed  by  feodaUsts,  without  bestowing  some  considei-a- 
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tion  upon  the  extent  of  the  influence    acquired  by  their 
siystem.     This  step  vvas  rendered  the  niore  necessary,  that 
one  elegant  and  learned  writer  of  our  days  has  excluded 
Scandinavian   nations    from  that  influence ;    and  another 
author  of  high  reputation  has  taught  that  feodahty  origi- 
nated  in  Roman  laws  and  institutions,  for  so  I  understand 
his  language.     Others  hal  ah-eady  attributed  the  rise  of 
the  feodal  system  to  the  barbarians,  vvho  overran  the  lower 
erapire,  and  several  had  also  spoken  of  it  as  universal,  and 
of  considerable  higher  antiquity  than  the  dechne  of  Rome. 
I  have,  therefore,  apphed  myself  to  collect  a  few  of  the 
more  convincing  proofs  of  its  existence  among  the  Northern 
tribes,    from   the  remains   of  Scandinavian    hterature.      I 
knovv  not  how  such  proofs  can  be  rejected,  without  ad- 
mitting  that  an  entire  people  would  estabhsh  offices,  whose 
duties  are  feodal,  that  feodal  usages  might  be  practised 
amono-   them,    and    that   they    would    employ    the    most 
remarkable  of  the  feodal  formularies  and  terms,  without 
being  influenced  by  the  systera  itself.     The  same  observa- 
tion  apphes  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  are  scarcely  allowed 
to  have  knovvn  anything  connected  with  feodahty,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Normans.     It  will  be  seen  that  all  are 
not  pretended  to  have  possessed  this  principle  of  govern- 
ment  in  the    same   degree   at   any   given    era ;    although 
H  mioht  be  contended,  that  in  its  simple  state,  before  the. 
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coniplete  settlemeat  of  the  barbarians  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces,  there  was  httle  or  no  difference  among  them ; 
although  certainly  aftervvards,  the  feodal  hiw  received 
considerable  additions,  of  vvliieh  some  nations  vvould  adopt 
more,  and  others  fevver. 

This  portion  of  the  vvork  might  easily  have  been  con- 
tinued  to  a  niuch  greater  length  ;  but  my  object  did  not 
require  a  more  minute  exaniination  or  closer  comparison, 
than  vvas  absolutely  necessary  to  account  for  the  use 
of  the  same  titles  and  appellations  among  the  different 
nations  of  Teutonic  or  Gjimanic  and  Scandinavian 
Europe. 

In  the  Appendix,  I  have  repubhshed  the  remarkable 
poera  called  Hif/s  Mal,  oii  the  origin  of  the  Orders  of 
Society,  vvith  almost  a  hteral  translation  in  English,  I 
refer  to  it  here  for  the  purpose  of  stating,  that,  as  I  have 
not  alvvays  agreed  vvith  the  S.vedish  translator  in  the  sense 
of  some  vvords  and  passages,  his  Latin  version  may  be 
seen  in  Dr.  Jamiesoa'3  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiqui- 
ties,  by  such  as  find  occasion  for  dissatisfaction.  The 
Glossarial  Index  vvill  be  found  useful  in  showing  the  con- 
nexion  of  similarly  ."^pelled  titles  in  different  languages, 
and  their  conimon  affinity  to  a  radical  form.     The  latter 
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is  briefly  stated,  but  the  reasoning  or  deduction  will  be 
found  in  tlie  pages  indicated. 

If  tlie  investigation  has  not  resulted  in  tracing  titles  of 
nobihty  to  words  expressive  of  honor,  or  reverence,  or  ad- 
miration,  as  the  derivations  of  others  generally  import,  it 
shows  that  ideas  of  publio  guardianship,  protection,  and 
utility  of  several  kinds,  were  generally  the  foundation  of 
the  offices  vvhence  the  appellations  of  dignity  emanated. 
If  any  of  them  do  not  accord  with  modern  notions  of  the 
splendour  of  rank,  it  should  be  remembered  that  their 
inventors  were  a  rude  people,  without  wealth,  and  without 
magnificence,  dependent  for  their  subsistence  upon  pillage, 
pasturage,  and  the  precarious  success  of  the  chace. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Asiatic  Origin  of  European  Titles. 

l. — Historical  research  extended  and  iacilitated  by  modcrn  philology.  2.— 
The  prinaary  import  of  titular  honours  ascertainable  by  etymology. 
3. — Prevailing  errors  of  heraldic  and  lcgal  authors  and  lexicographical 
etymologists  in  regard  to  titles.  4. — Selden  misled  by  false  philology. 
5. — His  Titles  of  Honor  defective  before  the  5th  century.  6.— 111  conse- 
quences  of  supposing  primitive  nations  to  have  borrowed  their  ordinarj' 
words  from  each  other.  7. — Classical  and  Teutonic  languages  coeval ; 
first  population  of  Europe.  8. — Importance  of  etymology  as  a  science ; 
Dr.  Grimm's  Canon  of  Consonantal  Transition.  9. — Antiquity  of  Sans- 
krit.  10. — Closer  affinity  of  Anglo-Saxon  than  Old  German  and  Gothic 
with  Sanskrit.  11. — Asiatic  traditions  apparently  relating  to  early  tribes 
settled  in  Europe.     12. — The  Sakas  and  Sakasenas,  now  called  Saxons, 

1.     The  discovery  of  the  intimate  dependence  of  the     CHAP. 
European  family  of  languages  upon  the  Sanskrit,  and  the  ' 

profound  investigations  of  Rask,  Grimm,  Bopp,  and  other  jjigtf^j.iccU 
continental  scholars,  have  completely  changed  the  direc-  research 
tion  of  etymological  research,  and  elevated  Teutonic  philo-  scim.tijw 
logy  to  the  rank  of  a  science.    Assisted  by  the  monuments  ety^i^ology. 
of  history,  we  are  novv  enabled  to  speculate  in  the  darkest 
ages,  with  the  certainty  of  obtaining  reasonable  results  in 
raany  of  the  questions,  which  have  hitherto  remained  un- 
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Primary 
import  of 
titles,  as- 
certainable 
by  etymo- 
logy,  and 
necessaryto 
U7iderstand 
the  ranlis 
denoted. 


answerable.  To  ascertain  with  prccision,  the  ideas  which 
were  attached  to  terms  by  those  who  first  used  them,  or 
through  whom  they  have  descended  with  additional,  al- 
tered,  or  doubtful  import,  is  most  assuredly  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  a  knowledge  of  the  hght,  in  which  the 
things  so  signified,  were  regarded  by  their  denominators. 
In  words,  expressing  the  first  wants  of  man,  the  parts  of 
the  body,  and  the  first  relations  of  society,  and,  generally 
those  which  belong  to  laws,  institutions,  and  the 
older  customs  of  a  nation,  we  may  expect  to  learn,  by 
raeans  of  the  etyma,  the  particular  or  technical  sense  of 
the  term  when  it  became  appropriated  to  one  purpose. 
The  most  distinguished  writers  on  the  laws  and  instituti- 
ons,  of  which  the  ancient  terms  have  been  preserved,  are 
constantly  found  endeavouring  to  detect  their  primitive 
signification,  not  out  of  an  idle  curiosity,  but  a  well 
grounded  conviction,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  original  im- 
port  of  the  term  is  conducive  to  a  fuUer,  if  not  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  subject  itself.* 

2.  An  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  titles  of  nobility  is 
essentially  an  investigation  into  the  primitive  acceptation 
of  words.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
rank,  on  its  first  acquiring  pohtical  distinction,  if  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  its  appellation.  The  name  and 
the  thing  designated  are  inseparably  connected  in  the  first 
stage  of  their  existence.  Through  the  vicissitudes  of  lan- 
guage  or  manners,  each  may  have  ascended  to  a  higher 
grade,  or  sunk  to  a  lower,  and  for  its  denomination  other 


*  So  Judge  Blackstone  often  appears  to  think;  and  particularly  where, 
treating  on  the  descent  ofthecrown,  he  says,  "  Harold  II.  usurped  the 
crownj  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  came  on  the  Norman  invasion:  the 
right  to  the  crown  being  all  the  time  in  Edgar,  sirnamed  Atheling,  which 
signifies  in  the  Sa.xon  language,  illustrions  or  of  royal  blood." — Comm.  I. 
p.  198.  What  athcling  does  signify  will  be  shewn;  what  the  learned  Judge 
has  explained  is  not  the  Saxon,  but  the  low  Latin  Clytus,  which  appears  for 
Atheling  in  the  Monkish  historians,  who  were  equally  uuacquainted  with 
Saxon. 
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uses  may  have  been  found.     Were  it  not  so,  the  assurance     CHAP. 

is  by  no  means  contemptiblc,  that  an  archaic  appellation    

has  withstood  the  assaults  of  time,  or  that  arbitrary  custom 
has  not  willed  it  another  condition  of  its  existence.  Chan- 
ges  of  this  kind,  and  the  extent  of  them,  are  discovered  by 
etymology,  for  it  can  admit  of  no  doubt,  that  those  who 
found  it  necessary  to  distinguish  the  orders  of  society  by 
separate  appellations,  employed  such  only  as  conveyed  au 
exact  idea  of  their  nature,  as  it  was  then  understood.  An 
opinion  of  this  kind  is  unquestionably  the  reason,  that  in 
all  treatises  on  nobility,  the  etymology  of  its  titles  is  found 
to  constitute  the  earliest  subject  of  consideration. 

3.     One  prevailing  fault  vitiates  all  the  works  that  have  Erroneom 
hitherto  been  undertaken  in  illustrdtion  of  the  rise  and  ^j^^^  Qf 
prooress  of  titles  of  honor.     The   writers  occupying  them-  fterahlic 

.  .  .       .  .  i  and  jrrofes- 

selves  with  orthographical  coincidences  m  languages,  have  tionui 
neglected  to  institute  a  comparison  of  terms  belonging  to  ""'^'- 
the  same  root  in  the  cognate  diaiects.  Even  in  works 
professedly  etymological,  and  published  several  years  after 
the  proraulgation  of  Dr.  Grimm's  canon  of  the  changes 
to  which  the  mute  consonants  confonn  in  their  transition 
through  the  Indo-European  languages,  a  blind  dependence 
is  still  placed  upon  conjectural  etymology,  in  cases  where 
certainty  was  no  longer  of  difficult  attainraent.*     We  are, 


•  The  following  etymologies  of  "  baron  "  are  transcribed  as  favourable 
specimens  from  Dr.  Wehster's  Dictionary  published  in  1828,  and  Dr.  Ricb- 
ardson'3  published  in  1836.  The  canon  was  promulgated  in  1822,  but  tliese 
gentlemen  seem  to  know  nothing  about  it:  the  Sanskrit  is  false,  aud  the 
refereuce  to  the  Shemitic  questionable  : — 

"  Baeon.  Fr.  baron;  Sp.  baron  or  varon ;  It.  barone;  Sansc.  bareru 
and  bharta,  a  husband.  This  word  in  the  middle  ages  was  written  bar,  ber, 
var,  baro,  paro,  viro,  virro,  viron.  It  is  the  vir  of  the  Latins,  Sax.  wer ; 
Ir.fir,  fear ;  W.  gwr  for  guir,  gevir.  The  Saxou  wer,  L.  vir,  is  doubtless 
the  Shemitic  geber,  a  man,  so  named  from  his  strength." — W. 

"  Baron.  Fr.  baron  ;  It.  barone ;  Sp.  baron.  Etymologists  have  writ- 
teu  very  unsatisfactorily  about  this  word.  Tooke  derives  it  from  the  Goth. 
bairg-au — ('  A  baron  is  an  ariiied,  defenceful  or  powerful  man.')  See  Spel- 
m«m  and  Vossius." — R. 
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CHAP.     therefore,  without  any  giiide  in  an  interesting  branch  of 

!__   knowledge. 

4.  Selden,  it  is  true,  compares  the  ranks  denoted  by  titles 
of  honor  in  different  countries,  but  he  derives  each  term 
witliout  reference  to  the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood, 
whether  as  a  title  or  a  simple  word,  by  the  several  nations 
to  whom  it  belonged.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  endeavours 
to  connect  hachellor,  a  title  common  to  the  South  Western 
States,  with  the  appellation  of  a  class  of  Greek  soldiers  in 
the  lower  empire,  without  trying  the  value  of  the  word  in 
each,  and  without  enquiring-  what  assistance  could  be  de- 
rived  from  the  Teutonic  designations  of  the  same  rank. 
Selden,  This  great  man  was  misled  by  the  false  philology  of  his 
failT  ^  ^S"6-  With  a  sufficient  stock  of  the  kind  of  erudition  re- 
philoiogy.  quisite  for  the  purpose,  he  fails  for  the  most  part,  when  he 
investigates  the  primary  import  of  the  names  on  which  he 
is  engaged,  and  which  he  found  consecrated  to  the  most 
illustrious  stations  of  human  hfe.  Associating  the  present 
splendour  of  the  rank  with  its  denomination,  and  generally 
imagining  that  a  grand  or  a  reverential  idea  was  constantly 
annexed  to  the  term  under  examination,  he  seeks  for  its 
etyraon  in  the  same  or  some  foreign  language,  regulating 
his  choice  by  the  external  simihtude  between  the  title  and 
the  supposed  original.  Other  etymologers  have  pursued 
the  same  course,  and  few,  if  any,  of  those  who  particularly 
directed  their  attention  to  titles  of  honor,  have  done  more 
than  imphcitly  adopt  the  erroneous  results  of  his  inquiries. 
The  progress  of  society,  independently  of  the  philosophical 
etymology  of  its  terms,  suggests  a  difFerent  origin  of  patri- 
cian  appellations.  The  humble  canoe  of  the  skin-clad 
savage  grew  by  degrees  into  the  tall  ship ;  the  cudgel  of 
the  primitive  rlghter  of  village  strifes  became  the  mace  of 
the  war  chief,  which  the  art  of  the  goldsmith  eventually 
fashioned  intu  a  sceptre ;  the  plumed  hehnet  was  once  an 
iron  skull-cap,  and  the  imperial  crown  is  no  other  than  the 
same  skull-cap  hghtened  with  perforations,  and  ghttering 
with  jewels.     As  the  useful  and  the  necessary  precede  the 
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agreeable  and  ornamental  in  the  household  of  a  prudent     CHAp. 

family,  so  it  has  been  in  the  arrangement  of  society ;  its    

first  officers  were  indispensable ;  their  utihty  rendered  them 
perraanent,  and  they  gradually  subsided  into  the  decorative 
order  of  nobihty. 

5.  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  profound 
disquisitions  of  this  learned  writer  on  ihe  condition  of  no-  ^'J^^|^" 
bihty  subsequent  to  the  settlement  of  the  States  of  Europe  defecth-e 
on   the   basis   of  the   Gothic  conquests.     All  before  this  ^{^^Cent. 
period  is  conjectural,   or  sustained  by  a  false  etymology. 
It  was  a  strange  delusion  in  a  man  hke  Selden,  to  imagine 
that  the  Northern  VVarriors,  who  estabhshed  their  own  in- 
stitutions  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Law,  which  they  swept 
away,*  copied  the   usages  of  the  vanquished — that  they 
imitated  the  manners  of  a  people  whose  luxury  and  effemi- 
nacy  they  must  have  regarded  with  contempt,  and  that, 
owing  only  a  reasonable  submission  to  their  elected  chiefs, 
they  immediately  aboUshed  their  vernacular  titles,  conse- 
crated  by  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  expressive  of  ideas 
related  to  freedom,  in  order  to  adopt  those  of  slaves  who 
acknowledged  the  will  of  the  sovereign  to  be  the  supreme 
hiw.t     This  etymological  system  prevented  him  from  per- 
ceiving  that  the  titles  of  the  empire  were  servile  copi,es  or 
inadequate  translations  of  terms,  with  which  an  acquaint- 
ance   had  been  acquired  in  the  German  wars,  and  which, 
significant  of  feodal  relations,  could  not  be  the  property  of 
a  people  who  for  centuries  had  so  completely  lost  all  know- 
ledge  of  the  system  of  feods  as  to  look  upon  the  pohty  of 
the  German  nations  as  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  of 
the  moral  world.     Considering  Selden,  however,  as  having 
most  fully  and  satisfactorily  treated  the  subject  of  titles  of 


*  It  was  totally  forgotten  from  the  settlement  of  the  conquerors  in  tiie 
fifth  century,  uutil  a  copy  of  the  digests  was  accidently  discovered  at 
Amalfi  in  the  twelth, 

\  "  Quod  principi  placuit  legis  habet  vigorem." — See  the  quotations  in 
JBlackstone,  Comm.  I.  74. 
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CHAP.     honor,  after  the  overthrovv  of  the  empire,  no  attempt  will 

«—_ be  made  in  the  following  disquisitions  to  tread  in  his  steps ; 

but  there  are,  nevertheless,  facts,  collected  by  this  diligent 
inquirer,  vvhich  it  vvill  be  essential  to  employ  occasionally 
in  illustration  :  and  these  will  be  carefully  assigned  to  the 
proprietor.  For  though  two  men,  when  they  are  occupied 
vvith  the  same  subject,  may  remember  the  same  passages, 
and  in  consulting  the  same  books  will  unavoidably  make  a 
very  similar  choice,  it  is  but  just  to  give  him  the  preference 
who  first  shovved  the  way. 

6.  Analogous  to  the  fundamental  error  in  philology,  by 
which  the  staple  words  of  a  tongue  are  referred  for  their 
originals  to  the  strange  languages  of  remote  and,  it  may 
have  been,  unknown  people,  and  by  which  whole  nations 
are  presumed  to  have  borrowed  the  signs  of  their  own  ideas 
from  dialects  which  they  neither  spoke  nor  understood,*  is 
that  of  regarding  archaic  titles  as  expressive  of  the  honor 
and  respect  paid  to  their  bearers.  Instead  of  this  being 
the  case,  it  will  be  found  that  generally  they  are  significant 
of  some  circumstances  in  which  the  primitive  bearers  were 
placed  in  relation  to  the  people  or  the  state,  and  sometimes 
to  themselves.  The  consequence  of  this  mistake  is  to  in- 
validate  just  analogy,  to  contradict  history  by  false  inter- 
pretations,  and  to  limit  the  existence  of  the  oldest  institu- 
tions  in  Europe  to  a  date  comparatively  recent. 

7.  Unassisted  reason  assures  us  that  the  people  whofirst 

passed  the  land  marks  of  Asia  and  Europe  brought  with 

coeianeous.  them  their  own  forms  of  speech,  and  cons-^quently  their 

own  appellations  of  the  leaders  who  directed  their  enter- 

prise,  whether  that  were  a  sudden  incursion  of  freebooters. 


Classical 
|r  Teutonie 
tongues 


•  Adelung,  after  showing  that  the  nose  had  been  called  by  the  same 
name  among  half  a  dozen  antient  people  in  the  north,  notices  the  common 
derlvation  of  the  name  from  the  Latin  misus.  His  remark  is  of  more  gene- 
ral  application.  If,  he  says,  nasjis  be  the  origin  of  the  word,  we  are  to 
conchide  that  all  these  nations  were  unahle  to  give  their  noses  a  name  until 
they  had  learned  what  to  call  them  frora  the  Romans. 
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or  the  gradual  progress  of  pastoral  tribes.     As  the  laii-     chap. 

guages  at  present  spoken  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  still    '. — 

find  the  models  of  their  materials,  and  even  of  their  internal 
structure  in  the  Sanskrit,  we  can  have  httle  doubt  that  the 
names  of  offices,  now  become  titles  of  nobiUty,  were  intro- 
duced  at  the  same  time  as  the  bulk  of  their  words,  which 
like   them,   yet   bear   the    Asiatic  complexion  imperfectly 
concealed  under  their  western  costume.     The  epoch  of  the 
first  population  of  Europe  is  not  to  be  determined.     We,  First 
however,  know  more  than  enough  to  overturn  the  theories  of \Europe. 
of  modernisers, — that  2600  years  ago  the  Roman  name 
began  to  be  feared  South  of  the  Danube,  and  that  the 
North  and  East  of  Europe  were  occupied  by  Scythians, 
who  were  dispossessed  by  the  Getae,  about  300  years  before 
the  Christian  era ;  and  we  also  knovv  that,  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  two  tribes  of  people  from  the  borders  of  the 
Baltic    Sea,   descended    upon   the    Roman    coasts.     "  If, 
therefore,"  says  Col.Vans  Kennedy,  in  one  of  those  erudite 
works  which  have  contributed  to  effect  the  revolution  in 
philology,  "  the  authority  of  ancient  authors*  is  esteemed 
preferable  to  the  mere  conjectures  of  modern  writers,  it 
must  follow  that  300  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the 
country  which  extends  from  the  confines  of  Macedonia, 
along  the  Hellespont,  Propontis  and  Euxine  Sea  to  the 
Borysthenes,  and  from  the  Heliespont  and  Euxine  on  both 
sides  of  the  Danube  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Suevi,  were  oc- 
cupied  by  a  simple  race  of  people,  who  were  Thracians,  and 
not  Scythians :  nor  can  it  admit  of  a  single  doubt  that  the 
Thracians  derived  their  origin  from  Asia  Minor,  and  not 
from  Scythia,  eastern  or  vvestern."f 

8.  The  happy  conjunction  of  the  study  of  Sanskrit  with  Tratmtion 
that  of  the  Teutonic  branch  of  languages,  has  solved  a  pro-  %,"safMnt$. 
blem,  vvhich  the  wide  domain  of  the  Thracians  alone  vvould 


•  "  Strabo,  VII.  p.  30.     Pausanlas,  Attic.  c.  9." 

t  Researches  iuto  the  Ancient  aad  Hindil  Mythology,  p.  Oo. 
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not  have  accomplislied,  As  the  Sanskrit  is  the  parent  of 
all,*  it  is  no  longer  difficult  to  explain  vvhy  the  Old  Norse 
or  Icelandic,  tlie  language  of  Scandinavia,  "where  Roman 
foot  never  trod,"  bears  a  close  affinity  to  the  Roman  lan- 
guage,  both  possessing  words  in  common  of  the  same  im- 
port,  and  varied  in  orthography  upon  an  unvarying  princi- 
ple,  presenting  a  uniform  unhkeness,  and  why  other 
orthographic  changes,  of  hke  uniformity,  are  found  in  Old 
German  and  Anglo-Saxon.  In  the  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  these  changes  the  rule  founded,  by  which  the  modern 
philologer  traces  the  affinities  of  the  words  spoken  by  peo- 
ple,  remote  by  geographical  position,  and  still  farther  re- 
moved  by  mutual  ignorance  of  their  respective  languages, 
raanners,  customs,  and,  it  may  be,  existence.  Frequent 
reference,  in  pursuits  of  this  kind,  is  therefore  made  to  the 
discoveries  of  Bopp  of  the  affinities  of  vowels,  and  to  the  law 
or  canon  of  consonantal  transition  through  the  chief  Indo- 
European  languages,  promulgated  by  Dr.  Grimm  in  1822 ; 
but  to  exhibit  it  in  a  tabular  form  will  probably  facihtate 
acquiescence  in  results,  which  are  so  completely  at  variance 
with  those  of  preceding  speculators  respecting  the  import 
of  titles,  and  the  terms  belonging  to  the  institutions  con- 
nected  with  them.  Many  repetitions,  and  much  labour 
will  thus  be  obviated,  and  there  will  be  less  necessity  for 
insisting  upon  the  probable  correctness  of  views,  which  are 
not  directly  stated  by  historians,  but  which  are  still  corro- 
borated  by  their  facts.  According  to  this  canon,  as  a 
general  expression,  a  classical  aspirate  corresponds  with  a 


*  This  may  not  be  strictly  true;  butas  Sanskrit  literature  is  unquestion- 
ably  much  more  ancient  than  the  oldest  of  the  Teutonic  remains,  and  as 
also  it  has  been  preserved  in  greater  abiindance  and  perfection,  there  is  a 
convenience  in  referring  to  it  as  if  it  were  the  parent,  instead  of  being  what 
is  more  pnihable,  only  a  sister  dialect.  If  we  do  not  find  the  radical  signi- 
fication  of  u  term  in  any  of  the  European  class,  and  succeed  in  discovering 
it  in  Sanskrit,  we  may  consider  the  latter  as  the  original  without  real  mis- 
chief,  although  in  point  of  fact  it  is  only  a  surviving  relation. — See  M.  Die- 
fenbach'8  review  of  Prof.  Pott,  iii  the  Heidelbergisch.  Jahrbilch.  1839,  p.  450. 
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Gothic  medial  and  an  old  German  tenuis,  and  so  on  as 

foUows : — 

Gr.  ^-  Lat.  Goth.  §•  A-Sax.  O.  High  Ger. 

aspiratti  inedial  tenuis 

tenuis  aspirate  medial 

medial  tenuis  aspirate. 

Or,  more  particularly,  the  correspondence  among  the  labials, 
linguals  and  gutturals  in  the  same  languages,  are  shown 
thus :  a  Greek  P  or  Lat.  F  answering  to  the  Gothic  B  and 
a  German  P,  and  so  on : — 


CHAP. 

I. 


Gr. 

Got. 

O.H.G. 

Gr. 

Got. 

O.H.G. 

Gr.    Got. 

O.H.G. 

P 

F 

B,V 

T 

Th 

D 

K     H,a 

G 

B 

P 

F 

D 

T 

Z 

G         K 

Ch 

F 

B 

P 

Th 

D 

T 

Ch(lat.H)  G 

K 

This  canon,  according  to  which,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Grimm,  the  identity  of  words  depends  upon  their  outward 
unlikeness,*  overturns  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ety- 
mologies  that  have  hitherto  been  received  as  estabUshed 
verities,  and  creates  an  immense  gap  in  this  department 
of  literature.  As  it  is  invariable  in  all  cases  where  words 
spring  from  the  sarae  source,  it  is  of  admirable  use  in  de- 
termining  affinities  and  the  order  of  descent ;  but  to  obtain 
the  primary  import  of  the  connected  terms,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  their  common  parent.  On  this  account,  it  is 
proposed  in  the  following  disquisitions  to  push  the  research 


•  Deutsche  Grammatik,  vol.  I.  p.  58-i.  The  canon  may  be  read  thus  : 
a  Greek  or  Latin  word  in  whicli  a  p  occurs,  will  have  its  corresponding 
Gothic  or  Anglo-Saxon  with  any  in  the  same  position  as  the  'p,  and  its  old 
Higli  German  correspondent  will  have  ft  or  t>  in  the  same  position.  Gene- 
rally  the  Sanskrit  corresponds  with  the  Greek :  thus — 

Sht.      Gr.  L.  G.  A.-S.  O.H.G.  Engl. 

Pada;  Pous,  pod-os;  Pes,  ped-is;  fot-us;  fot  (plu.ki);  vuoz;  foot. 

The  Gr.  s=-w-  Got;  the  Lat.  cu  (qv)=hw,  Got.  &  A.-S.  wii  Engl.  aud 
w  Germ.  Tlie  Gothic  th  mostly  answers  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  dh.  Dr. 
Grimm  says  "  Words  in  which  two  ehanges  of  consonants  agree  with  the 
rule  {rpixii-v,  thragjan  —  ttoSiq,  fotjus)  are  doubly  certain ;  those  in 
which  one  consonant  agrees,  thc  other  varics,  are  suspicious;  still  morc 
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CHAP.     into  the  Sanskrit  wherever  practicablc,  for  it  is  not  ima- 

.— gined  that  every  attempt  to  detect  an  origin  will  be  attend- 

ed  with  success.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
source  result  from  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which,  in 
this  language,  every  vvord  may  be  traced  to  its  elements  or 
the  simplest  form  of  expressing  the  idea  of  conception. 
Farther  etymology  cannot  pass ;  for  it  does  not  seem  hkely 
that  we  shall  discover  why  particular  forms  are  appropriated 
to  particular  ideas. 

9.  About  3000  years  it  is  supposed  must  have  elapsed 
since  the  Sanskrit  ceased  to  be  a  hving  language.*  Col. 
Vans  Kennedy,  whose  profound  erudition  entitles  his 
opinion  to  the  greatest  weight,  believes  it  to  have  been 
Babylonian,  the  immediate  parent  of  the  dialects  of  Asia- 
Minor,  whence  the  Thracian,  now  extinct,  was  derived. 
The  latter,  he  also  thinks,  was  the  original  of  the  Northern 
and  Teutonic  tongues,  and  the  Latin  the  parent  of  French, 
Itahan  and  Spanish,  according  to  the  foUowing  scheme, 
detached  from  his  tables  of  the  filiation  of  languages  :f — 

suspicious  are  those  in  whicb  ilie  consonants  remain  unaltered  in  the  three 
languages.  In  this  case,  either  all  relationship  fails — as  (A.S.)  piids,  paduas, 
callis,  iraBog,  dolor ;  or  else  one  language  has  borrowed  from  the  other; 
thus  scriban  is  scribere  itself,  frucht  is  fructus.  Hence  we  see  that  in  ex- 
amining  the  derivations  of  words,  we  have  less  to  inquire  into  the  resem- 
blance  of  the  consonants  thaa  into  the  order  of  tlieir  descent  in  the  above 
series,  an  order  which  allows  neither  of  inversion  nor  alteration.  Thus,  if 
in  an  O.  H.  G.  word  we  find  a  p,  and  in  the  same  position  in  the  corres- 
ponding  Gothic  word,  a  b,  and  in  the  Latin  an  f,  we  may  conclude  that 
these  three  words  descend  from  a  common  stock,  of  which  each  language 
possesses  its  peculiar  derivative,  unborrowed  from  any  of  the  others.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  an/in  High  German  answering  to  a  6  in  Gothic, 
and  p  in  Latin,  the  order  in  which  these  letters  appear  is  contrary  to  that 
pointed  out  by  the  table,  although,  abstractedly  considered,  they  are  truly 
related.  A  Greek  r  requires  a  Gothic  th,  but  the  Gotliic  t  Instead  of  a 
Grcek  9  requires  a  S ;  aud  thus  the  identity  of  the  words  depends  upon 
their  outward  unlikeness." 

*  "  The  oldest  Persian  writings  reach  back  no  farther  than  the  ninth  cen- 
tury,  while  the  latest  in  Sanskrit  and  Zend  extend  at  least  several  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era." — Wining,  Manual  of  Compar.  Philology,p.  27,  8. 
t  Rescarches  iuto  the  origin  of  languagcs,  p.  221. 
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BabyloniaD,  or  Sauskrit  CHAP. 

I  I- 

Languages  of  Asia  Minor  ■ 


Latin  Greek,  the  language  Tliracian,  extinct. 

I  of  Asia  Minor.  1 


„111  I  II 

Frcnch,  Italian,  Spanish,  iScc.  Anglo-Saxon,  German,  Swedish,  &c. 

10.  The  Anglo-Saxon  agrees  in  more  respects  than  the  Afftnity  of 
Old  Gernian  with  the  Gothic,  and  it  differs  from  both  in  a  A.-Saxon 
remarkable  particular,  which  can  scarcely  be  explained  on  Sutu^krit 
the  supposition  that  they  are  derived  through  a  comraon  fi^^f^ 
medium  from  the  Sanskrit.  As  an  example,  Dr.  Grimm's  ofGothic 
case  of  the  Greek  odous  (a  tooth),  and  its  etymological  "Qgj.man. 
equivalents  will  answer  : — 

Gr.  &  Lat.  Gothic  O.H.G.        A.-Sax.        Engl. 

odous  (pl.  odontes)         tunthus  zand  todh  tooth 

dens  (pl.  dentes) 

The  Danish  and  Swedish  tand  agrees  with  the  three  first 
in  taking  the  nasal,  which  is  absent  from  the  Saxon  ;  and 
in  noticing  this  very  circumstance,  it  has  been  hastily  con- 
cluded  that  the  disagreement  "  is  a  modification  on  princi- 
ples  peculiar  to  the  Saxon  dialects."*  This  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  questionable,  because  not  only  is  dat,  in  Sans- 
krit,  a  tooth  as  well  as  dantah,  the  original  of  the  Latin, 
Gothic,  and  German  words,  but  six  of  the  eight  cases  of 
dantah  reject  the  n,  which  forms  no  part  of  the  dhata,  root, 
or  crude  state  of  the  noun  and  its  verb,  which  is  das,  to  bite, 
the  evident  original  of  the  Greek  singular.t 

In  a  number  of  other  words,  Anglo-Saxon,  Gothic,  Ger- 
man,  and  Norse,  there  is  the  same  difference,  the  first  being 

•  Blackwood,  for  1841,  p.  203. 
t  Professor  Pott,  who  regards  the  n  as  an  additional  letter  in  the  word, 
strangely  classes  dat,  danta,  and  their  cognates  or  derivatives  under  the 
root  ad,  comedere,  to  eat.  "  Dat  (dens)  in  Compp.  ist  Particul.  mit  Ver- 
atiimmelung  vorn ;  eben  so  Lat.  d-ent.  Gr.  od-ont.  Mit  neuen  Ansatz- 
buchstaben  S.  dant-a,  Pers.  denddn,  Oss.  dend-eg ;  Litt.  duntis ;  Goth. 
tunthus." — Etymologische  Feiaehungen,  th.  I.  s.  242.  Mr.  Wilson  refers  it 
to  dam,  to  tame,  subdoe. 
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CHAP.     without  the  nasal,  which  the  others  have  inserted,  not  re- 


I. 


tained  ;  for  instance,  the  Gothic  has  gundh,  Norse  gunni, 
and  O.  Genn.  gund,  vvar;  but  the  Saxon  has  gudli,  which  is 
the  Sanskrit  yudh,  to  fight,  yuddha,  vvar,  battle.  Again,  there 
are  a  number  of  vvords  vvhich  in  Sanskrit  are  characterized 
by  the  guttural  nga,  wliich  in  Greek  and  Gothic  are  written 
with  ^^  ov  gk,  but  which  in  the  other  languages  take  ng. 
No  particular  stress  is  laid  upon  this  circumstance,  but 
still  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration  with  the  former, 
and  with  the  fact,  that  an  astonishing  number  of  words 
exist  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Enghsh,  which  are  scarcely 
altered  in  orthography  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  still  less  in 
signification.  To  insert  these,  or  any  considerable  portion 
of  them,  is  not  to  be  undertaken  here,*  but  there  are  too 
raany  to  admit  a  supposition  that  they  are  accidental. 

11.  The  inference  seems  to  be  that  the  Saxons  did  not 
derive  their  language  through  the  sanie  medium  as  the 
others,  and  even  that  it  was  raore  nearly  related  than  they 
Asiatic  to  the  Sanskrit.  Very  antient  traditions  of  the  Hindus  are 
^  ^^  "^  extant  in  the  Puranas,  respecting  the  wars  and  disper- 
sion  of  people  on  the  confines  of  India,  whose  appellations 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  European  nations. 
The  faraily  of  Gautama  or  Jutama  (lord  or  tamer  of  the 
cow),  vvhose  raode  of  worship  vvas  the  asvamedha,  or  sacri- 
fice  of  a  horse,  remind  us  ol"  the  Gothones  and  Jutones, 
Goths  and  Jutes,  and  their  sacrifices  of  the  horse.  Among 
their  alUes  vvere  the  Romakas,  the  Sakas,  and  a  tribe  of 
them  called  Sakasenas.  Others  relate  to  the  Danavas  or 
children  of  Danu,  who  appears  to  Danur,  the  first  king  of 


*  Several  cases  of  tlie  kind  occiir  in  the  subsequent  pages,  particularly 
in  treating  of  the  A.-S.  title  of  honor  gcsidh.  It  may  be  incidentally  noticed 
that  the  A.  S.  also  sometimes  differs  from  the  Latin  in  this  particular  res- 
pect  j  for  instance,  the  A.  S.  lidh,  gentle,  is  the  Latin  lent-ns  slow,  Germ. 
lind;  soft  gentle,  in  O  Norse  lin-r,  id.,  biit  the  Sanskrit  root,  to  which  all 
must  be  referred,  is  lut,  sometimcs  rut,  to  sink  from  weakness,  to  shine, 
where  t,  being  a  ccrebraJ,  may  acconnt  for  the  difference.  The  Gr.  lit-os, 
simplc,  seems  to  auswer  to  the  A.-Saxou.    Tlie  Gothic  has  been  lost. 
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the  Danes.     These  came  into  India  under  the  command  of     ciiap. 
Beh,  who  was  then  named   Dana-vendra,  as  if  the  Danes 


and  the  \'endils  of  Jutland  were  allegorized.  The  story  of 
the  Strirajya  or  government  of  women,  may  not  be  uncon- 
nected  with  the  Kuennar,  or  nation  of  vvomen  to  the  east  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  In  addition  to  these  coincidences, 
there  is  the  tradition  that  Varaheswara,  the  lord  of  the 
boar,  once  reigned  over  a  people  in  a  remote  country  in  the 
west,  where  their  posterity  still  remain  under  the  form  of 
Varahas  or  boars,  as  if  this  tradition  related  to  the  Wagri, 
a  general  name  of  the  Scandinavians,  among  whom,  as  well 
as  among  the  Saxons  and  Germans,  the  boar  was  a  sacred 
animal,  of  which  the  effigy  profusely  decorated  their  armour 
and  ensigns.  Another  tradition  is  occupied  with  the  divine 
cow  Savila,  and  vve  find  in  Scandinavian  fable,  a  superna- 
tural  cow,  named  Sibilia,  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
Swedes  of  Gothland.* 

Things  of  this  kind  are  certainly  curious,  but  it  is  dan- 
gerous  to  build  a  theory  upon  them,  for  it  may  just  as  well 
have  happened  that  the  tales  vvere  constructed  upon  im- 
perfect  accounts  of  Europe,  as  that  the  people  so  named 
are  identical  with  the  Asiatic  settlers  in  Europe.  An  ex- 
ception,  however  must  be  made  of  the  Sakasens. 

12.  By  some  writers  the  Asiatic  settlers  in  Europe  are 
termed  "  Sacae,"  and  by  others  "  Sacasens,"f  as  being  the  Sakasand 
progenitors  of  the  vvhole  Teutonic  family  ;  but  if  that  vvere 
the  case,  those  settlers,  as  is  most  probable,  consisted  not 
of  one  but  of  several  tribes,  speaking  languages  radically 
the  same,  but  differently  characterized.     There  also  seem 


•  Sagann  af  Ragnar  Lodhbrok,  c.  8  and  9. — Also  Sibylia.  Biorner,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Kampathattor,  thinks  this  cow  is  the  same  with  the 
goddess  Cybele. 

t  Sakah,  inhabitants  of  Saka,  which  is  also  the  appellation  of  any  prince 
who  gives  his  name  to  a  particular  era.  Generally,  Salivahana  is  the  sove- 
reign  to  whom  the  term  refers,  and  hls  followers  are  called  Sakah.  The 
root  is  sak,  to  be  able,  and  the  initial  is  slightly  aspirated,  but  does  not  ex- 
actlj'  sound  like  sh. 


Sakasenas. 
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CHAP.     to  have  been  several  immigrations  of  these  mixed  tribes : 

. Scandinavian  tradition  speaks  of  the  flight  of  Odin  and  his 

Tyrks,  or  Tyrians,  from  the  povver  of  the  Romans,  and  their 
occupation  of  the  Northern  regions;  the  date  of  this  event, 
about  70  years  before  Christ,  is  so  recent  that  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  consider  it  as  the  first  settlement  of  Asiatics  in 
those  parts.  The  Nemet  Sass,  or  German  Saxons,  as  they 
are  termed  by  their  Slavonic  neighbours,  have  been  long 
settled  in  the  province  of  Scepus  to  the  north  of  Hun- 
gary,  under  Mount  Krapak  ;  but  there  seem  to  be  no  very 
good  grounds  for  beheving  with  D'Anville,  that  they  are 
descendants  of  Saxons  transported  thither  by  Charlemagne. 
They  may  have  been  left  behind  on  the  original  march, 
while  the  great  body  of  the  liere,  or  host,  pursued  their  for- 
tunes  more  to  the  north-west.  Added  to  this,  and  concur- 
ring  with  the  Oriental  appellation  of  the  Danavendra,  we  find 
the  Vendils  or  Vandals,  at  the  north  of  Jutland,  and  along 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Venedi  were  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons  knew  the  Mediterranean  as  the  Wendel  Sae, 
or  Sea  of  the  Vandals.  The  language  of  the  Venedi  was 
Slavonic,  but  the  Slavonic  is  also  related  to  the  Sanskrit. 

As  the  Asiatics,  Thracians,  or  Sakasens,  long  retained 
their  native  manners  and  customs,  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect  to  fiind  among  them  the  same  appellations  of  their 
chief  governors  and  magistrates.  And  this  is  the  case, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Romans,  whose  destiny  conduct- 
ed  them  to  a  more  populous  region,  where  immediately 
beginning  to  found  cities,  they  necessarily  adopted  a  form 
of  Government  suitable  to  their  new  circumstances.  The 
feodal  polity,  under  which  they  had  lived  like  all  their 
Asiatic  brethren,  was  dropped  on  the  expulsion  of  their 
kings,  and  the  influence  of  the  municipalities  substituted 
the  dominion  of  the  senate,  a  body  purely  anstocratical. 
Nothing  can  conduce  so  much  to  an  erroneous  conception 
of  the  Germanic  institutions  as  reference  to  the  Romans 
for  an  explanation  of  the  terras  by  which  they  denoted  and 
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continue  to  designate  the  first  orders  of  their  society.     By     CIIAP. 

tracing  them,  when  possible,  to  tlie  Sanskrit,  or,  when  that 

resource  fails,  by  pursuing  them  through  their  systematic 
modifications  in  the  ditferent  dialects,  we  may  often 
obtain  the  signification  which  was  originally  attached  to 
them ;  and  as  the  inventors  of  words  did  not  apply  them  to 
the  things  which  they  were  not  intended  to  express,  we 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  oflSce  or  rank  to 
which  each  title  was  annexed.  If  we  do  not  find  it  en- 
veloping  the  gorgeous  ideas  with  which  modern  rank  is 
invested,  we  are  assured  in  recompense  of  our  trouble,  that 
the  terms  now  appropriated  to  ornament,  were  originally 
applied  to  useful  and  sometimes  necessary  members  of  so- 
ciety.  By  the  same  process  we  are  enabled  to  reheve 
several  happy  conjectures  from  the  doubts  which  have  been 
thrown  over  them,  by  men  who  have  reasoned  in  the  confi- 
dence  of  a  false  philology ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  award 
to  the  appellations  of  nobihty  an  originahty  and  an  anti- 
quity  far  surpassing  the  utmost  reach  of  preceding  inqui- 
rers,  although  possessed  of  infinitely  more  learning  and 
patience  of  investigation. 

When  etymology  corresponds  with  known  facts  and  ex- 
isting  circumstances,  we  have  a  criterion  of  its  truth,  with- 
outthe  necessity  of  recurring  to  Grimm's  canon,  with  which, 
however,  it  will  be  found  to  agree.  When  the  correspond- 
ence  is  found  to  take  place  with  a  great  number  of  such 
facts  and  circumstances,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  rely  upon 
etymology  for  other  facts,  which  are  but  indifFerently  es- 
tabhshed.  If,  for  instance,  some  orders  of  men  are  deno- 
minated  from  the  different  appellations  of  a  house,  and  we 
find  them  at  the  same  time  described  as  household  officers, 
it  is  a  just  inference  when  another  denomination  is  traced  to 
the  appellation  of  a  liouse,  if  there  be  nothing  contradictory 
in  it,  that  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  applied,  were  domestics, 
although  we  have  nothing  further  to  confirm  that  inference. 
It  is  believed  that  a  new,  and,  it  may  be,  a  useful  light, 
19  now  thrown  upon  very  ancient  titles,   designations  of 
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CHAP.     office,  and  terms  connected  with  legal  and  other  customs ; 

! many  of  which  have  occasioned  great  perplexity  through 

interpretations  that  have  been  founded  upon  erroneous  de- 
rivations.  The  thing  and  its  appellation  have  thus  been 
frequently  at  variance ;  but  by  proceeding  upon  rational 
principles  instead  of  conjectures  based  upon  the  apparent 
resemblance  of  words,  it  will  be  found  that  the  titles  of  chiefs, 
the  denominations  of  subjects  and  dependants,  the  appella- 
tions  of  their  lands  and  tenure  of  them,  the  pay  or  recom- 
pence  of  their  services,  and,  saving  a  few  titles  drawn  from 
personal  quahties,  the  names  of  some  inferior  dignities — are 
all  unifop''"  in  their  tendency  to  a  primary  signification, 
connected  with  that  first  law  of  nature  which  directing 
men  to  preserve  themselves  is  the  foundation  of  municipal 
society. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

That  the  chiefs  of  the  Sakasens  and  the  first  Romnns  icere 
distinguished  hy  titles  significant  of  the  care  due  from 
them  to  their  followers. 

1. — Aldor,  and  Elder,  originally  the  appellation  of  a  chief  withont  referenee 
to  age  or  other  bodily  accident.  2. — Invariably  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
prince.  3. — Is  the  etymological  cognate  of  the  Latin  altor.  4. — Aldii 
and  other  terms  derived  from  the  same  root.  5. — Aldor-men  kings  or 
chiefs.  6. — Attaman,  what.  7. — Altheirrin,  chiefs  of  the  Germans. 
8. — False  derivations  of  Alderman ;  old  age  not  esteemed  by  rude  natious. 
9. — Ealdor,  Alder  and  Elder  were  not  used  as  adjoctives,  but  in  their 
own  substantive  character.  10. — Terms  and  names  of  places  allusive  to 
the  residence  or  occupancy  of  the  aldor;  alodh,  or  ale,  liquid  nutriment; 
alod  and  alodium,  land  so  called  from  serving  for  alimony  ;  franc-aloud, 
free  alimony.     II. — Feodal  lords  among  the  Rajpoots  of  Mewar. 

1.   In  the  German  and  Eno;li>h  lang;uao;es  there  is  an      CHAP. 

^   .       .     ^     *  II. 

archaic  word,  of  which  the    derivation,  and  consequently 


the  true  iraport,  have  been  widely  mistaken,  but  which,  aldor. 
etnployed  as  a  title  at  the  dawn  of  feodalism  upon  Europe, 
still  conveys  a  clear  notion  of  the  bond  that  united  tlie 
chief  and  his  followers.  This  significant  term  is  Elder,  a 
ruler,  which,  even  in  its  less  deceptive  form  of  Aldor,  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  has  been  universally  regarded  as  an  adjec- 
tive,  used  substantively  to  denote  a  person  advanced  in 
years,  and,  when  applied  to  a  man  in  authority,  as  imply- 
ing  one  that  has  been  raised  to  eminence  on  account  of  his 
age  and  experience. 

2.  Aldor,  or  Ealdor,  which  is  precisely  the  .=ame  word, 
witii  a  dialectic  orthography,  invariably  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  a  prince,  a  ruler,  or  a  chief,  but  is  never  found  to  denote 
an  old  man : 

c 
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CHAP. 
II. 


Altor. 


They  in  their  war  habits 

appear  worthy 

of  earls'  possessions : 

at  least  the  aldor  is  powerful 

who  directed  hither 

these  stately  warriors. 


Hy  on  wig  getawnm 
wirthe  thinceath 
eorla  geithtlan 
huru  se  Aldor  deah 
se  tham  heathe  rincum 
hider  wisade." 

Beoimlf,  773. 

As  an  epithet  proper  to  a  powerful  monarch,  it  is  applied 
to  king  Hrodhgar,  or  Roger,  in  the  same  antient  poem : 

Sele  weard  aseted  The  appointed  hall  warder 

sundor  uytte  beheold  held  his  peculiar  office 

ymb  Aldor  Dena.  about  the  aldor  of  the  Danes. 
Z.  1327. 

In  the  same  sense  and  orthography  it  is  found   in  the 

Laws  which  the  "  aldoras  "  enacted  for  Kent  in  673  ;  but 

by  a  mode  of  notation  pecuHar  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by 

which  a  long  a,  an,  and  a  long  o  were  represented  by  ea, 

the  word   is   sometimes   written  ealdor,  in  Beowulf,  but 

without  altering  the  signification  : 

Nealles  frsetwe  geaf  Nor  ornaments  gave 

Ealdor  dugodhe."  the  Eldor  to  his  nobility. 

L.  5834. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  manuscript  of  this 
poem  is  the  work  of  two  scribes,  of  whom  he  that  wrote  the 
earher  portion  used  aldor,  and  the  other  ealdor. 

3.  Ealdor,  more  antiently  and  more  conformably  to  the 
other  dialects,  aldor,  employed  to  denote  a  chieftain,  ex- 
actly  corresponds  in  etymology  and  hteral  import  with  the 
Latin  altor,  one  who  provides  the  means  of  hving,  a  nou- 
risher,  supporter,  maintainer;  for  as  the  Gothic  d  con- 
stantly  answers  to  the  classical  x  in  cognate  words,  and  as 
altor  regularly  proceeds  from  the  verb  ale-re,  to  nourish,  so 
its  equivalent  aldor  is  regularly  formed  from  the  A.-S.  verb 
rtZi-an  (Goth.  alj-SLn,  O.  H.  G.  ale-n,  O.  Norse  ala),  to 
nourish,  feed,  maintain.  Of  all  these  verbs  the  sensible 
idea  is  found  in  the  Sanskrit  alu,  an  edible  root,*  which  is 


*  The  arum  campanulatum ;  but  in  the  modern  dialects  it  is  applied  to 
the  yam,  the  potato,  and  other  esculents. 
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thus  named  frora  al,  the  verbal  root,  or  siraple  expression     cfiap. 

of  the  abstract  conception  of  the  verb  to  have  power —    

power  to  preserve,  protect,  raaintain.     In   this  sense  the 
inodern  Germans  retain  the  word. 

4.  On  this  primitive  signification  of  altor  and  aldor  a  AldvL 
number  of  words  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  are  dependent. 
The  subjects  of  the  aldor,  in  no  (Hstant  age,  were  called 
aldii  by  the  Latin  vvriters  for  aldan  in  Saxon  and  alden  \n 
German,  which,  it  vvill  be  perceived,  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  Latin  alti,  the  nourished,  both  being  the  paiticiples  of 
their  respective  verbs,  and  contracted  in  the  very  same 
manner,  by  the  suppression  of  a  middle  vowel  i.*  Much 
after  the  same  notion  of  men  as  the  consumers  of  food, 
provided  by  a  chief,  one  of  the  Sanskrit  denominations  of 
an  army  is  chamuh,  the  eater,  After  the  subjugation  of 
Italy  by  the  Lombards,  the  term  alden  was  restricted  to  a 
class  of  people  in  h  servile  condition  ;  but  even  in  its 
Latinized  form  of  aldii,  whose  progeny  were  the  aldiones  of  Aidiones. 


*  In  Latin  alt-us  is  the  contraction  of  alit-iis,  nourished  ;  and  in 
Gothic  ald-s,  that  which  is  nourished,  life,  is  contracted  from  alid-s,  nou- 
rished.  Tiie  Saxon  and  German  words  follow  the  same  process.  The  ex- 
fetence  of  the  part.  alids  is  evidence  that  the  Gothic  possessed  aljan,  to 
nourish  ;  yet  Junius,  in  his  note  on  the  words  "alidan  stiur,"  (the  fattened 
calf,  Luc.  XV.  23.)  attemps  to  derive  it  from  the  Greek  aloain,  to  bruise 
corn. 

The  meaning  of  the  root  is  alluded  to  in  the  Eddaic  poems,  where  AIu- 
viss,  in  answer  to  a  question  what  aul,  ale,  may  be,  replies  tiiat  men  name 
it  aliment 

"  01  heitir  medh  monnum." 

Thus  there  is  more  of  tmth  than  commonly  believed  in  the  jocular  etymo- 
logy  of  ale  db  alendo.  The  mythological  Aluiss  appears  to  be  an  importa- 
tion  of  the  Saye  Alavala,  who,  in  the  Indian  system  of  fable,  was  the  tute- 
lary  genius  of  gardens  and  orchards,  that  is  of  herbage  and  fruit,  or  vege- 
table  uutriment.  "  The  name  Ala,"  says  Col.  Wilford,  "is  produced  into 
alavala,  to  denote  the  trench  dug  rouud  tiees  for  the  purpose  of  watering 
them  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  root  of 'aXtud,  a  vineyard  or  orchard ;  'aXoji], 
in  the  same  sense;  "aXnva,  gardens,  and  'aXujtvQ,  a  gardener  or  husband- 
man." — (Asiat.  Bes.  III.  ^J.  441.J  To  explain  Alviss  upon  purely  Icclandic 
principles  is  pucrile. 
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CHAP. 
II. 


Aldor- 

MEN. 


Ataman. 


the  antient  Laws,*  the  primitive  force  of  the  term  as  a  par- 
ticipial  noun  is  clearly  discerned. 

5.  Though  the  title  of  aldor  is  given  to  a  Danish  king, 
in  Beovvulf,  there  is  no  direct  testiraony  that  it  vvas  ever 
recognized  among  the  legitimate  appellations  of  royalty  in 
Scandinavia  or  in  Juiand.  It  may,  however,  have  been  in 
use  among  the  Danish  islanders  who  joined  the  Anglen  in 
the  invasion  of  Britain,"f-  and  vvho  came  under  the  descrip- 
tion  of  East  Danes  : — 


Eow  het  secgan 
sige  d^-ihten  mln 
Aldor  Last  Dena 
thaet  he  eower  sethelu  can. 
Beow.  717. 


My  victorious  lord 

the  Aldor  of  the  East  Danes, 

bids  me  to  tell  j'ou 

that  he  knows  your  nobility. 


6.  Of  its  use  among  the  Saxons  there  is  abundant  testi- 
mony.  The  Old  Saxons  (says  Beda)  had  no  kings,  but  a 
great  many  chiefs  ("  satrapas  ")  over  their  people.  In  time 
of  vvar  they  drew  lots,  and  that  chief  upon  whom  the  lot 
fell  they  obeyed  as  their  leader.  On  the  return  of  peace, 
they  resumed  their  former  state,  and  vvere  again  chiefs  of 
equal  power.  By  a  pleonasm  these  satrapse  or  chiefs  were 
occasionally  in  early  times,  but  constantly  after  the  Hep- 
tarchy,  called  Aldor-Men,  or  Ealdormen,  as  in  king 
Alfred's  translation  of  this  passage.  On  the  same  princi- 
ple,  it  may  be  observed,  was  constructed  the  antient  title 
of  ataman  or  attaman,  a  chief  of  Cossacks,  which  consisting 
of  the  Sanskrit  ad,  eat,  attam,  to  eat,  and  man,  appears  to 
denote  the  provider  of  edibles,  the  maintainer  of  his  peo- 
ple. 

7.  The  writer  of  the  early  portion  of  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle  styles  the  two  first  kings  of  Wessex,  "  ealdormen,"J 
and  the  Laws  of  Kent  are  expressly  said  by  king  Lothaire 


•  Aldiones  vel  aldise  ea  lege  vivant  in  servitute  dominorum  suorum,  qua 
fiscalini  vel  liti  vivant  in  Francia. — Const.  Car.  M.  tit.  20. 
t  King  Alfred'8  Orosius,yb.  11,  b. 
X  Her  cwomon  twegen  ealdormen  on  Brytene.— .4nrt.  495. 
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and  Edric,  to  be  auomentations  of  the  same  lavvs  which     CHAP. 

^  ,  II. 

the  aldoras  had  formerly  enacted.*     These  aldoras  were    „ 

probably  the  same  chiefs  who  are  called  ealdormen  in  the 

Chronicle.     The  antient  princes  of  the  Germans  were  styled 

altheirrin,  not  old  lords,  but  protecting  and  maintaining  Altheirrin. 

lords,  and  in  the  rhyming  legend  of  St.  Aunon,  the  Roman 

senators  are  distinguished  by  this  appellation,  which  is  also 

that  of  the  town  councillors  of  Nordlingen  in  Suabia  at  the 

present  day.f 

8.     As  the  Germanic  nations,  and,  indeed,  all  antient 

people,  attached  precise  notions  to  names  and  titles,  and  as 

the  latter  most  commonly  express  the  nature,  quahty,  or 

some  attribute  of  the  office  which  they  designate,  itis  often 

of  importance  to  ascertain  the  original  acceptation  of  their 

descriptive  or  distinguishing  terms  and  appellations.     The 

utiHty  of  appeahng  to  etymology  for  this  purpose  was  fell 

by  the  compiler  of  the  code  which  bears  the  name  of  Ed- 

ward  the  Confessor.     He  has  endeavoured  by  this  means 

to  explain  several  archaic  titles,  but,  as  might  be  expected, 

his  derivations  are  egregious  failures,  and  except  that  of 

aldorman,  have  all  been  rejected  by  later  etymologists,  who 

contentedly  adopt  his  opinion  that  it  signifies  a  senior  or 

aged  person.     In  this  number  it  is  unpleasant  to  meet 

Judge  Blackstone,  who,  having  just  observed  truly,  that 

"  dignity  and  duty  were  never  separated  by  our  ancestors," 

nevertheless,  when  speaking  of  earls,  says  that  "  they  were 

called   ealdormen,   quasi  elder-men,  signifying   the  same 

as  senior  or  senator  among  the  Romans,"  and  "  schiremen 

also,  because  they  had  each  of  them  the  civil  government 


•  Hlothaire  and  Eadric  cyningas  ecton  tha  se  tha  the  heora  {viz.  thses 
folces)  aldoras  ser  geworhton. 

t  "  Altherren." — It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  alt  frequently  signlfies  age ; 
Goth.  aldi,  A.-S.  ald,  Norse  aldr,  life,  age ;  but  this  sense  is  secondary  and 
derivative.  Ald,  alt,  old  implies  so  much  of  life  as  a  person  has  prolonged 
by  nutrition,  from  the  tirst  sense  of  ald,  tliat  which  is  nourislied.  The 
Saxon  lif,  Engl.  life,  to  livc,  are  cognates  of  tlie  Latii  vivere,  from  the 
Sanskrit  jir,  live,  thej  becoming  l  in  one  language  and  v  in  the  other.  • 
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CHAP.     of  a  several  division  or  shire."*    But  it  behoves  more  accir- 

.   rate  inquirers  to  dismiss  the  foundation  of  this  error  with 

all  expedition.     The  rude  people  who  invented  our  words, 

depended  upon  bodily  strength  and  agihty  for  their  hveh- 

hood  and  the  continuance  of  their  society.    Those  quahties 

were  of  the  highest  value  to  them  as  huntsmen,  herdsmen, 

and  warriors.     They  were  their  virtues,  and  the  possessors 

of  them  in  an  eminent  degree  became  by  the  formal  choice 

of  the  general  body  their  leaders  and  princes,-|'  while  their 

men  of  dextcrity,  or  handy  men,  were  their  wise  men.  J  The 

opposite  quahties  were  their  vices,  and  such  of  the  tribe  as 

were  weak,  deformed,  or  otherwise  unable  to  defend  the 

state,    were    put   to    death.§     From   this  extreme  poUcy 

we  may  infer  the  hazardous  and  precarious  hfe  of  the  first 

roamers  of  the  European  forests ;  but  it  forbids  us  to  seek 

for  a  title  of  honor  or  office  among  the  names  of  conditions 

and  quahties,  useless  and  burdensome,  if  not  absolutely 

odious,  to  men  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  game  and  per- 

petually  engaged  in  hostile  aggression  and  repulsion.     Old 

age  was  held  in  no  great  esteem  by  a  people  whose  very 

existence  demanded  the  incessant  exertion  of  bodily  vigour, 

and  whose  labours,  individual  or  collective  for  the  support 

of  hfe,  would  necessarily  be  augmented,  and,  perhaps  ob- 

structed,  by  subsisting  the  helpless,     One  of  the  laws  as- 

cribed  to  Alf,  the  pirate,  is  founded  on  the  same  principle. 


•   Comm.  I.  397,  8. 

t  Duces  ex  virtute  sumunt  (Tacit.  de  Mor.  Oerm.  e.  7,  where  virtue  is 
strengtli  and  animal  courage). 

X  Handugei,  wisdom,  in  Gothic,  from  h^ndus,  the  hand.  Metaphysical 
etymology  connects  the  names  of  abstract  properties  with  matter.  Wisdom 
is  a  cognate  of  the  Latin  visus,  sight,  from  videre,  to  see,  as  wisdom  from 
witan,  to  know,  both  being  descendants  of  the  Sanskrit  veda,  knowledge. 
He  that  could  see  with  his  bodily  eyes,  knew,  and  was  wise  ;  as  in  another 
respect,  he  that  was  able  witli  hands  was  esteemed  clever,  a  bad  sense  of 
wise. 

§  Ignavos  et  imbelles  et  corpore  infames,  coeno  ac  palude,  injecta  insuper 
crate,  mergunt. — Tacit.  de  M.  G.  c.  20. 
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He  is  said  to  have  ordained  that  none  should  bind  iip  a     CHAp. 

fresh  wound  until  the  sarae  hour  on  the  following  day,*  for    

only  shght  wounds  would  admit  of  the  delay,  and  those 
who  were  much  hurt  would  die  in  the  interval.  It  was  the 
same  principle  continued  to  the  latest  period  of  the  feodal 
law,  by  which  a  tenant  was  forbidden  to  aUenate  his  land 
without  the  consent  of  the  lord,  lest  the  latter  should  be 
provided  with  a  tenant  who  was  unable  to  discharge  the 
miUtary  duties  of  the  fief.-f-  The  same  principle  is  said  to 
have  prevailed  among  the  Buccaneers  of  the  17th  and  the 
Pirates  of  the  1 8th  century,  who,  in  order  that  their  vessels 
might  not  be  turned  into  hospitals  after  an  engagement, 
threw  overboard  every  one  that  could  not  rise  from  the 
deck.  The  same  principle  is  found  to  be  in  operation 
among  the  savage  tribes  of  southern  Africa  ;i  and,  to  ter- 
minate  its  history,  it  is  the  same  principle  which  has  prompt- 
ed  a  parUamentary  majority  of  the  EngUsh  aristocracy  to 
direct  that  "  food  worse  in  quaUty,  and  less  in  quantity," 
shaU  be  administered  to  labourers  whom  disease,  the  fee- 
bleness  of  age,  and  the  sudden  visitations  of  God  have 
rendered  a  charge  upon  their  parishes.  As  this  feeUng, 
which  awoke  in  the  first  age  of  society,  still  operates,  we 
look  in  vain  for  a  time  when  hunters  and  warriors  elected 
the  aged  and  decrepid  to  be  the  directors  and  conductors 
of  their  dangerous  enterprises.  Dr.  Doig  pronounces  the 
Germans  to  have  been  "  rather  savages  than  barbarians,"§ 
but  their  treatment  of  those  who  were  useless  and  burden- 
some  to  the  comraunity  is  no  proof  of  it,  or  there  is  no 


•  Einginn  skyllde  sar  binda  fyrr  enn  ad  jafnleingd  annar  dags.— «JT/i 
og  Secka  hanns  Saga,  c.  1 1 . 

t  Blackstone,  Comm.  II.  57,  287. 

}  "  From  apprehensions  of  nocturnal  attacks  from  lions,  the  wretched 
hordes  of  Caffres  place  their  aged  and  infirm  aearest  the  entrance  of  the 
cave  or  covert  where  they  nsually  sleep,  in  order  that  the  least  valuable. 
may  first  fall  a  prey,  and  serve  as  a  ransom  for  the  rest." — South  African 
Jonrnal,  1843. 

^  Two  Lctters  on  the  Sav*ige  State,  to  lord  Kairiics,  Lond.  1792,  p.  44. 
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CHAP.     difference  between  man  in  a  savage  and  man  in  a  high 
'         state  of  civilization. 

9.  The  Saxon  compiler  shows  himself  perfectly  conscious 
of  the  radical  defect  in  his  etymology,  when  he  says  that 
the  greves  were  denominated  eldere  men,  not  on  account  of 
their  old  age,  but  their  wisdom.*  A  grammatical  objec- 
tion,  of  itself  fatal  to  the  derivation,  would  naturally  occur 
to  a  Saxon,  though  overlooked  by  his  successors :  neither 
ealdor  nor  aldor  is  the  comparative  of  eald,  old,  but  yldrcy 
which  makes  in  the  superlative  yldest  and  ieldest ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  ealdor  is  a  noun  substantive  belonging 
to  a  regular  form  of  declension,  and  making  its  plural  in 
ealdoras  or  aldoras,  just  as  yldre  makes  its  plural  in  yldran, 
when  it  signifies,  not  older  men,  but  fore  fathers.  A  Saxon 
would  also  know  that  if  the  adjective  were  part  of  the  com- 
pound,  it  must  appear  in  one  of  these  forms,  ealdman,  or  se 
ealdaman,  or  se  yldraman,  which  never  occur,  because 
gomela  is  the  proper  term  for  what  these  etymologists  sup- 
pose  ealdorman  to  denote :  aud  gomela,  a  diminutive  of 
guma,  a  man,  Hke  the  Latin  homunculus,  teaches  us  the 
degree  of  estimation  in  which  the  inventors  of  Saxon  words 
held  old  men.  Ine,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  at  the  close 
of  the  7th  century,  makes  a  pointed  distinction  between 
the  noblemen  called  aldormen,  and  those  who  derived  their 
nobihty  from  age  and  experience :  "  I  have  enacted  these 
laws  (he  says)  with  all  my  aldormen,  and  the  oldest  witan  of 


*  "  Vocabantur  elderemen,  non  propter  senectutem,  sed  propter  sapien- 
ciam."--iegres  Edw.  Conf.  c.  32.  Roger  Hoveden,'  p.  607,  repeats  this  de- 
rivation,  with  the  observation— "  non  propter  senectutem,  cum  quidem 
adolescentes  essent," — since  some  may  be  young  men.  A  similar  deference 
to  antient  writers,  followed  by  a  reason,  which  in  like  manner  implies  the 
author's  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  their  opinion,  is  found  in  Sallust.  On 
the  origin  of  the  senate,  he  se.ya,  that  persons  whose  bodies  were  weak 
through  old  age,  but  whose  minds  were  strong  in  wisdom,  were  selected  to 
consult  for  the  commonwealth  :  these  were  called  fathers,  either  from  their 
age  or  the  resemblance  of  their  duties — "  vel  aetate,  vel  curse  similitudine." 
Bell.  Catill.  6. 
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my  nation,  together  with  a  large  concourse  of  the  servants     CHAP. 
of  God,*  that  is,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  the  counsel-  ' 

lors  in  law  (legeni  scientesf),  and  the  clergy.  As  the  ex- 
act  sense  of  this  title  of  aldorman  is  important,  and  though 
any  one  of  the  foregoing  remarks  demohshes  the  old  ety- 
mology,  it  may  be  further  observed  that  the  Anglo-Saxons 
called  old  age  ealduncj  or  ealdom  (in  Orosius  eald  dom), 
answering  to  the  Gothic  aldoma,  which  appears  as  the 
sense  of  "senectus"  in  Luc.  I.  36.,  while  the  term  for  a 
chieftaincy  was  aldordom  or  ealdordom,  the  state,  power, 
and  condition  of  an  Elder.  The  difference  between  the 
two  terms  is  perceptible  in  king  AIfred's  Orosius.  The 
Romans,  he  says,  fear  that — 

"  Hyre  wealla3  for  ealdunge  brosnian," 
Their  walls  for  old  age  are  decaying ; 

and  immediately  afterwards  he  adds — 

"  Hyre  anweald  is  ma  hreosende  for  eald  dome.-— " 
Their  empire  is  more  likely  to  feU  by  old  age. 

¥o.  33. 

On  the  other  hand  ealdordom  is  used  for  principatus  in 
the  passage  relating  to  the  appointment  of  decemvirs,  of 
whom  one  was  Claudius  "  se  wses  onteonde  ealdordom  ofre 
tha  othre," — who  arrogated  dominion  over  the  others. 

10.  Several  antient  names  of  places  bear  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  the  aldor,  such  as  the  Scandinavian  appellation 
of  Ladoga,  which  was  Aldeioborg,  corresponding  with  the 
names  of  Altenburgh  and  Oldenburgh,  the  castle  of  an 
aldor,  in  several  parts  of  Germany.     The  Spanish  aldea,  a 


*  Ealdormen  and  ieldestan  witan.  The  Latin  translatiou  "  Aldermanni 
et  seniores  sapientes,"  is  correct  enough. 

t  The  aldormen  acted  as  judges,  but  were  military  men.  Wita  is  connect- 
ed  with  Goth.  witodh,  a  law;  and  witheit  is  the  appellation  of  the  judicial 
council  of  Bremen.  All  are  related  to  witan,  to  know.  The  Sanskrit  rerfa, 
knowledge,  and  technically,  the  sacred  law,  is  derived  from  vid,  know,  to 
wit,  vetti,  wotteth,  knoweth.  Col.  Vans  Kennedy  has  the  following  suc- 
cession  of  cognates :  "  Sant.  vidanti,  Gr.  tiSovTai,  Lat.  vident,  A.-S. 
witon." 
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CHAP. 
II. 


Allodium. 


Alod. 


village,  and  low  Latin  aldania,  the  appurtenance  of  a  vil- 
lage,  are  also  related  to  aldor  and  altor.  As  the  Sanskrit 
al,  also  alum,  be  able,  competent,  powerful,  is  inflected 
alati  or  alate  and  so  on,  the  connexion  of  the  low  Latin 
aletu-do,  alimenticm,  alimonium,  nourishment,  ahment, 
ahmony,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  alodh,  hquid  nutriment, 
ale,*  is  still  more  clearly  perceptible.  Alauda,  a  GalUc 
appellation  of  a  Roman  Legion,  belongs  to  the  same 
class,  and  must  have  originally  denoted  a  company  of  per- 
sons  dependent  on  another  for  subsistence.i"  This  idea  of 
support,  maintenance,  and  dependence  for  daily  food,  and 
that  of  supplying  it,  runs  through  several  classes  of  words 
in  the  old  languages :  thus,  in  Sanskrit,  hhara,  that  which 
supports;  hharata,  a  servant;  bharanium,  wages;  hharaniu, 
a  master ;  hharatha,  a  king ;  hharta,  a  husband ;  hharia, 
a  wife ;  hhara,  a  burden ;  hhrita,  hired ;  hhriti,  wages ; 
hhritya,  a  servant,J — are  all  cognate  terms  with  the  verb 
hharatum,  to  support,  bear,  maintain ;  and  taking  away 
their  syllables  of  formation,  the  simple  root  hhri,  bear,  re- 
raains.  The  word  allodium,  whose  origin  has  occasioned  a 
multitude  of  conjectures,  belongs  to  the  same  root  as  aldor 
and  altor.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Sahc  Laws,  where 
it  appears  in  its  true  orthography,  a  German  word  with  a 
Latin  termination  "  de  alod-25,"§  which  by  the  canon  of 


*  Horne  Tooke,  and  tlie  makers  of  etyniological  dictionaries,  have  the 
following  unphilosophical  and  ludicrous  derivation  of  ale,  "  A.-S.  alotb, 
from  celan,  to  burn,  inflame,  because  ale  heats  and  inflames.  Altoth  is  the 
third  person  of  aelan."  Gentlemen  Avho  give  instriiotions  on  the  origiu  of 
words,  a  less  easy  matter  than  turning  over  the  leaves  of  foreign  dictionaries, 
ought  to  know  that  tbe  third  person  of  aelan  is  aelath.  The  word  aloth  or 
rather  alodh  is  of  more  importance  than  they  imagine. 

t  Professor  Pott,  it  must  be  observed,  refers  alere,  aljan,  kc.  to  the  Sans- 
krit  root  ridh,  crescere,  an  l  having  taken  place  of  the  voioel  ri. — Etymolo- 
gische  Forschungen,  I.  150.  In  Rosen's  Radices  Sanscritce,  "sufficere, 
valere"  are  among  the  significations  of  a?,  and  alatum  will,  therefore,  mean 
to  do  whatever  contributes  to  increase  the  strength,  and  this  I  take  to  be 
the  true  sense  of  alere,  &c. 
X  Col.  Vans  Kennedy,  Researches  into  Origin  ofLang.  p.  193, 194.    §  Tit.  62. 
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transition  answers  to  the  Saxon  alodh  in  its  primary  sense     CHAP. 

of  aliment.     In  other  antient  laws  and  acts  it  is  written    '. — 

alaiid-is,  alaud-um,  alot-um,  and  alod-um,*  constantly  with 
a  single  hquid  to  the  ninth  century  inclusive.f  It  corres- 
ponds  in  primary  signification,  as  in  etymology,  to  the 
Latin  alit-ura,  aliment ;  and  everywhere  in  those  antient 
monuments  it  denotes  paternal  or  heritable  land,  that  which 
constituted  a  man's  Uvehhood,  and  which,  being  free  frora 
duty  or  service  to  a  superior,  was  accurately  opposed  to 
feodum,  or  land  lent  to  another  to  enjoy  the  profits  as  the 
wages  of  mihtary  service,  performed  and  to  be  performed, 
so  long  as  the  land  shall  be  held.;j:  In  the  constitutions  of 
the  Duchy  of  Burgundy,  the  alod  is  called  franc  aloud,  a 
free  aHmony  whence  came  the  other  terms  in  French  law, 
aloy,  aleu,  and  aleuf,  to  signify  what  we  improperly  call 
allodium  and  allodial  lands.  Some  variation  in  its  import 
must  have  occasioned  the  addition  o^  franc,  for  we  find  in 
our  Domesday  Book  alodium  used  for  a  manor,  and  alodarii 
for  lords  paramount,  though  manors  were  of  the  nature  of 
feods  and  subject  to  military  service. 

11.  The  old  German  alod,  A.-Sax.  alodh,  Frankish  alaud, 
primarily  signified  the  same  as  their  Latin  cognate,  alit-ura, 
that  is,  ahment  in  general ;  and  one  is  quite  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  perversity  of  judgment,  which,  rejecting 
the  authority  of  the  oldest  documents,  adapts  the  orthogra- 
phy  to  a  whimsical  notion  that  the  word  is  compounded  of 


•  See  the  authorities  in  Du  Cange  under  the  word  Allodium. 

t  Capit.  Caroli  Calvi.  passim,  FormuIaB  BignoniJB  secundum  Legem 
Romanum,  Acc. 

t  Professor  Pott  derives  allodiura  in  the  old  manner  from  the  adjective 
all  and  od,  property,  possessions. —  Etymologische  Forschungen,  II.  346. 
It  is  strange  he  could  not  perceive  that  od  is  a  grammatical  termination,  as 
A.-S.  huntn-oAh,  Jisc-nAh,  &c.,  answering  to  the  Sanskrlt  tn,  as  chaur-ata, 
theft,  &c.  It  expresses  nature,  quality,  office,  and  the  hke,  tlie  first  of 
which  is  its  meaning  in  the  Teutonic  alod,  applied  to  land  that  constitutes 
a  provision  for  the  family,  and  in  the  A.-S.  correspondent  alodh,  a  nutritive 
liquor. 
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CHAP.  all,  whole,  and  od,  possession.  Had  the  skilled  in  etymo- 
'  logical  conundrums  contrived  to  derive  their  allodium  from 
all,  and  lad,  both  Norse,  for  all  land,  or  entire  land,  in  the 
sense  of  an  estate,  they  vvould  have  found  countenance 
for  the  term  in  the  practice  of  the  Rajpoots  of  Mewar, 
where  the  feodal  system  has  flourished  in  fuU  vigour  for 
innumerable  centuries.  There  the  feodal  lord,  called  a 
"  grasya  t'hacoor,"  possessor  of  a  gras,  a  subsistence, 
literally  and  famiharly,  a  moutJiful,  is  opposed  by  the 
bhoomia  or  allodial  proprietor,  from  Hindu  bhoom,  land, 
(Sanskrit  bhumi,  which  seems  connected  with  bhundatum, 
to  support).  "  Some  of  these  allodial  proprietors,"  says 
Col.  Tod,  "yet  possess  entire  villages,  which  are  subject  to 
the  payment  of  a  sraall  quit  rent.  They  also  constitute  a 
local  mihtia  to  be  called  in  by  the  governor  of  the  district, 
but  for  which  service  they  are  entitled  to  rations  or  paiti 
(literally,  a  belly  full).  These,  the  allodial  tenantry  of  our 
feodal  system,  formed  a  considerable  body  in  many  dis- 
tricts,  armed  with  matchlock,  sword  and  shield."* 


Annals  of  Rajastban,  v.  l,  p.  169. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Chiefs,  with  Titles  allusive  to  Food,  and  Land  antiently 
granted  for  siistenance. 

1. — Patriarchal  nature  of  the  original  feodal  system.  2. — The  patres  of  the 
Romans  vvere  aldors  or  chiefs  of  tribes.  3. — Senators,  not  old  men :  de- 
rivation  of  fathei".  4. — Pater  and  father  cognates;  Senapati,  a  military 
commander.  5. — Senatus,  the  meetiug  of  a  Sena  or  army.  6. — Fadreins 
corresponds  etymologically  with  paternns :  patrla  with  Sanskrit  padram, 
client,  one  under  protection.  7. — Romakas,  an  Asiatic  people,  allies  of 
the  Sakasenas.  8. — Chiefs  regarded  as  providcrs.  9. — Servants  re- 
garded  as  persons  maintained  or  nourished.  10. — The  same  notions  (8 
and  9)  among  the  antient  Sakasenas ;  paiti,  a  ration,  the  pay  of  a  Sol- 
dier ;  a  knighfs  meat-home,  and  a  knighfs  feod  or  fee  synonymous ; 
Stiernhelm's  identification  of  feodum  with  food,  a  sagacions  discovery  in 
his  age.  11. — Fodeby,  in  Danish,  equivalent  to  meat-home:  Food  is  the 
Sanskrit  6^^.  12. — Absurd  derivations  of  feodum.  13. — Fundus,  land, 
that  which  nourisbes;  Jarm,  the  same  meaning.  14. — Patres,  their 
early  duties.  15. — Wages  in  kind ;  wealth  of  pastoral  chiefs.  16. — 
Plunder,  the  support  of  magnificence.  17. — Phrases  indicative  of  equality 
between  military  chiefs  and  their  followers. 

1.  Parallel  to  aldor  in  etymology  and  antient  application     CHAP. 
to  the  leader  of  a  tribe,  is  father,  a  word  which  obtains  use    1_ 


in  a  greater  number  of  languages.  The  frequent  consecra-  pater. 
tion  of  paternal  appellations  to  chieftains,  and  the  scriptural  father. 
account  of  the  Jews,  have  led  many  to  beheve  that  the 
earhest  form  of  government,  and  that  most  generally  adopt- 
ed,  was  patriarchal.  To  discuss  this  subject  is  beside  the 
present  purpose,  which  has  no  relation  to  Shemitic  institu- 
tions  or  titles.  It  is  suflScient  to  find  that  the  entire  sys- 
tem  of  feod  resembles  the  economy  of  a  considerable  house- 
hold,  and  that  many  of  the  principal,  the  titles  to  which  it 
has  given  birth,  correspond  with  the  circumstances  of  an 
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CHAP.     establishment,  consistinp-  of  kindred,  friends  and  domestics. 

m.  . 

■  The    patriarchal    character   of  the    feodal   institutions    of 

Western  and  Central  Asia,  is  particularly  remarked  by  Col. 

Tod,  and  abundant  testimony  of  the   same  character   in 

those  of  Europe,  will  be  frequently  noticed  in  the  illustra- 

tions  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  produce.     That  gentle- 

man,  who  has  most  ;'^atisfactorily  estabhshed  a  great  simi- 

litude  between  the  Asiatic  and  European  systems,  says, — 

"  Whatever  term  may  be  apphed  to  the  institutions  of  a 

martial  race,  which,  for  the  sake  of  being  more  readily  un- 

derstood,  we  have  cahed,  and  shall  continue  to  designate, 

*  feodal,'  we  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  they  were 

common  to  the  Rajpoot  races  from  the  remotest  ages,  and 

that  Seoji  conveyed  them  from  the  seat  of  his  ancestors, 

Canouj.     A  finer  picture  does  not  exist  of  the  spiendour  of 

a  feudal  array  than  the  camp  of  its  last  monarch,  Jeichund, 

in  the  contest  with  the  Chohan.     The  annals  of  each  and 

every  state  bear  evidence  to  a  system  strictly  parallel   to 

that  of  Europe,  more  especially  Mevvar,  where,  thirteen 

hundred  years  ago,  we  see  the  entire  feudatories   of  the 

state  throwing  up  their  grants,  giving  their  liege  lord  defi- 

ance,  and  threatening  him  with  their  vengeance ;  yet,  having 

^eaten  his  salt,'  they  forbore  to  proceed  to  hostihties  till  a 

whole  year  had  elapsed,  at  the  expiration  of  vvhich  they 

deposed  him.* 

"  In  contrasting  these  customs  with  analogous  ones  in 

the  West,  the  reader  should  never  lose  one  point,  which 

must  influence  the  analogy,  viz  :  the  patriarchal  form  which 

characterises  the  feudal  system  in  all  countries,  and  as 

amongst  the  Rajpoots,  all  their  vassalage  is  often  theirown 

kin  and  blood  (save  a  shght  mixture  of  foreign  nobles  as  a 

counterpoise),  the  paternity  of  the  sovereign  is  no  fiction  as 

in  Europe  :  so  that  from  the  son  of  Champa,  who  takes 

the  right  hand  of  his  prince,  to  the  meanest  vassal,  who 


*  About  A.  D.  135. 
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serves  merely  for  liis  paiti  (rations),  all  are  linked  by  the      ^'M^* 

tie  of  consanguinity."*  

2,  We  are  told  that  as  soon  as  Rome  was  surrounded 
with  a  wall,  a  legislature  was  formed  consisting  of  the  king 
and  the  senate,  the  latter  composed  of  the  common  people, 
and  a  council  of  one  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens.i* 
The  members  of  this  council  were  called  Senators,  and 
patres  or  fathers,  and  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  Tullus,  in 
order  to  augment  this  portion  of  the  Repubhc,  chose  the 
Tulhi,  Servihi,  Quintii,  and  several  other  princes  of  the 
Albani,  to  be  fathers.J  This  proceeding  was  strictly  ana- 
logous  to  the  practice  of  the  Germans,  among  whom,  on 
great  occasions,  several  independent  aldors  or  princes  united 
under  a  common  leader,  with  whom  they  advised  on  the 
conduct   to  be  pursued ;    but  if  Mr.  Hallam's   caution§ 


•  Annals,  &c.  II.  p.  33,  34. 

t  Before  this  time  the  Etrurians  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  aad 
the  Romans  may  possibly  have  been  a  colony  of  them.  Etruria  proper, 
was  divided  into  twelve  cautons,  called  Lucomones,  which  gave  narae  to  the 
maglstrates,  and  were  each  governed  by  a  magistrate  called  Lucomon. 
Chrisium,  one  of  their  cities,  was  anterior  to  the  siege  of  Troy. — Journal 
Sritanique,  t.  II.  p.  366.  Luconwn  being  manifestly  the  same  as  tlie  Ice- 
land  name  of  a  judge,  lagaman,  a  man  of  law,  must  have  given  name  to  his 
jurisdiction.  This  word,  and  the  name  of  the  Tuscan  oracular  deity,  Tagus, 
which  Cicero  says  was  found  in  ploughing  up  a  field,  are  clearly,  if  not 
Teutonic,  Indo-European,  for  tag  is  no  other  than  dag,  dceg,  day,  daylight, 
or  the  Sun,  and  so  another  name  of  the  prophetic  Apollo. 

X  "  Principes  Albanorum,  ut  ea  quoque  pars  reipublicae  cresceret  legit 
TuUios,  Servilios,  kc." — Liv.  I.  30. 

§  "  It  is  easy  to  find  partial  resemblances  to  the  feudal  system.  The 
relation  of  patron  and  client  in  the  Republic  of  Rome  lias  bcen  deemed  to 
resemble  it  as  well  as  the  Barbarians  and  Veterans  who  held  frontier  iands 
on  the  tenure  of  defending  them  and  the  frontier;  but  they  were  bound 
not  to  an  individual  but  to  the  state." — Hist.  of  Middle  Ages,  I.  200.  This 
reason  is  of  very  small  value ;  for  the  principle  of  the  tenure  remains  the 
same  whether  one  or  more  persons  claim  the  military  servlce  due  for  the 
land.  According  to  this  gentleman,  the  knights,  who  were  tenants  of 
monasteries  and  other  corporations  by  the  service  of  defending  them,  did 
not  hold  knighfs  fees,  nor  were  their  lords  feodal  lords,  and  all  the  lawyers 
who  were  their  contemporaries,  and  who  practised  under  feodal  laws,  were 
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CHAP.  against  admitting  the  evidence  of  partial  resemblance  be 
'  observed,  the  meeting  of  the  people,  with  their  chiefs,  iri 
dehberation  on  the  affairs  of  the  Coramonwealth,  cannot  be 
the  same  sort  of  thing  on  the  Palatine  and  the  Brocken. 
A  hke  diet  or  parliament,  however,  is  held  at  the  present 
day  in  Asia,  in  those  countries  whence  both  Sakasens  and 
Romans  originally  issned  ;  and  whether  so  or  not,  it  is  not 
extraordinary  to;find  people  occupied  about  the  same  ob- 
ject,  empioying  similar  means  of  attainment.  The  Great 
Talk  of  the  Red  Men  is  as  much  a  senate  and  a  parhament 
as  the  first  assembhes  and  the  meetings  of  the  Saxon 
aldoras  and  witan. 

3.  Florus  says — "  The  care  of  the  state  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  old  men,  who,  on  account  of  their  authority,  were 
caWed  patres,  and  on  that  of  their  age,  Senatores:"  so  that 
the  same  notion  prevailed  among  the  more  recent  Romans, 
as  among  the  Enghsh,  respecting  the  aldormen.  It  is  in 
cases  of  this  kind  that  rational  etymology  is  of  signal  uti- 
lity.  The  older  Romans  could  less  afford  to  endure  the 
encumbrance  of  old  men  than  the  Germans,  if  the  accounts 
of  their  first  settlement  in  Italy  possess  any  shadow  of  a 
foundation  in  truth.  The  identity  of  the  Sanskrit  pitri, 
Persic,  pedar,  Gr.  &  Lat.  pater,  Norse  fader,  A.-S.  fceder, 
German  vater,  and  Enghsh  father,  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  primary  sense  of  one  will 
answer  for  the  rest.  Professor  Jakel,  seeking  for  the  root 
in  the  Gothic  dialects,  supposes  that  it  is  contained  in  the 
verb  foida,  to  bring  forth,  to  nourish ;  but  this  verb  is  radi- 
cally  characterized  by  a  different  vowel,  and  is  in  fact  a 
derivative  of  the  Sanskrit  hhat  (pronounced  vut),  nourish,* 


wrong  in  calling  the  former  "  milites  feoda  tenentes,"  and  lands  "  militum 
feoda."  Biit  it  is  tlie  principle  and  not  the  incidents  of  the  thing,  that 
characterizes  its  nature. 

*  Dr.  Webster  produces  "  the  Norman  foder  "  to  illustrate  the  derivation 
of  father.  This  verb,  he  says,  "  signifies  both  to  feed  and  to  dig,  uniting 
with/eerf,  the  Latin/orfto."    Bat  if  so,  foder  to  feed,  is  a  Northern  word, 
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The  Brahmans  dedxice  pitri,  a  father,  from  pi  or  pa,  both     *^Ury^'* 

explained   by   the    same    vvord    "  pane,"  in    drinking,   sc.    

paniyam,  water,  the  chief  sustenance  of  animals  and  vegeta- 
bles,  or  because  liquid  food  is  the  first  ahment  given  to 
young  animals.  Pana  ov  paniya  becomes  the  li^im  panis, 
bread,  a  general  terni  for  ahment.  The  same  idea,  it  has 
been  seen,  connects  aldor  and  alodh.  Pa  also  signifies 
preserve,  cherish,  nourish,  and  as  the  termination  tri  is 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  ter,  pater,  or  pitri,  a  father,  is  one 
that  nourishes  and  preserves  by  giving  ahment. 

Fadhar  is  said  to  be  the  Gothic  form  of  father;  but 
though  it  may  certainly  be  inferred  from  hrodhar,  brother, 
it  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospel  of  Ulphilas ;  but  fads  or 
fadhs,  which  makes  part  of  several  compounds,  as  hunda- 
fadhs,  a  centurion,  brudhfadhs,  a  bridegroom,  seems  to 
have  occasioned  the  use  oi  atta,  a  father,  a  cognate  of  the 
Sanskrit  attuni,  to  eat,  in  place  of  this  very  general  appel- 
Jation. 

4.  The  Gothic  monosyllable  is  the  representative  of  the  Pater  and 
Sanskrit  pati,  a  master,  lord,  husband,  which  is  formed  ^^^^^l^^^ 
frora  the  same  root  as  pitri.     Fadhs,  father,  and  pater  are, 
therefore,  cognates  of  pati.     The  first  and  last  words  are 
used  precisely  in   the  same  manner  and  sense.     Hunda 
fadhs,  a  centurion,  the  leader  of  one  hundred  soldiers,  the 
"  hundredes  ealdor,"  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospel,  thusenda 
fadhs,  a  chiharch,  the  leader  of  a  thousand,  and  hrudh 
fadhs,  a  bridegroom,  the  nourisher  and  protector  of  a  wo- 
man.     Among   the    Visigoths,  fad,   in   composition  with 
thiuda,  people,  nation,  was  latterly  a  prefect  selected  from 
the  ministers  of  the  palace,  and  decided  particular  causes 
asajudge.*     Faad,  faud,  a.nd  fowde,  was  antientiy  and  Fowde. 
for  a  long  time  the  title  of  the  Danish  governor  of  the  Zet- 


and  totally  unconnectecl  with  the  Latiu,  while  foder,  to  dig,  is  fodirc,  itself, 
and  ought  to  be  written  fodir. 

•    Leges   Wisigoth   l.  II.  n.  15,  tit.     "Quales  causas  audirc  debcant 
thlufadi." 
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CHAP.     land  Isles;  B.nd  fowde  occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  bailifFin  the 
,-        acts   of  James  Vl.  of  Scotland,  in   1581,  relating  to  the 


chiejs. 


Orkney  Islands.*  The  true  signification  of  these  ternis 
will  be  seen  from  that  of  pati  in  conjunction  with  chamuh 
or  SENA,  an  army.  In  Sanskrit,  the  general  of  an  entire 
Sena-pati.  army  is  senapati,  the  lord,  the  nourisher,  the  maintainer  of 
the  army;  and  the  general  of  a  I^rge  division,  was  chamu- 
patl,  the  provider  of  the  eaters,  viz.  the  army.  And  it  is 
not  altogether  unvvorthy  of  notice  that  formerly  the  king  or 
leader  of  a  gipsey  tribe  was  commonly  called  Johnny  Fad 
or  Johnny  Faw,  an  easy  corruption,  by  auricular  orthogra- 
phy,  of  either  of  the  terms  just  mentioned.f  This  is  only 
one  out  of  many  Sanskrit  words  in  use  among  these  singu- 
lar  vagrants,  and  may  not  be  without  apphcation  iu  their 
early  history. 
Seimtm,  5.  ^ either  pati  noT  fad  was  inseparable  from  the  word 

oftTeSena  ^hich  it  temiinated ;  pati  is  a  lord,  as  fad  is  a  governor 
or  army  wheii  disjoined  from  thiude,  the  people.  The  Romanpa^er, 
in  the  sense  of  a  senator  and  magistrate,  resembles  iXn&pati 
disjoined  from  sena,  an  army.  When  Romulus  formed  a 
single  band  of  several  companies,  consisting  nominally  of  one 
hundred  men,  each  under  itsownchief,nowcalleda  centurion, 
he  did  no  more  than  continue  in  the  new  tovvn  what  had 
always  existed  among  the  Asiatics,  who  settled  in  Europe, 
some  to  the  north  and  others  to  the  south  of  the  Danube. 


*  The  old  Swedlsh  fogde,  more  antiently  fogat,  fogciti,  foiigte,  German 
vogd,  vogt,  the  governor  of  a  district,  city,  or  castle,  are  not  as  Dr.  Jamiesoa 
seems  to  suppose,  cognates  ot  fad.  They  are  referable  to  the  title  fauj- 
dar,  an  officer  of  police  in  Hindustan,  and  cbief  magistrate  of  a  chaklah, 
M'ho  takes  cognizance  of  criminal  matters.  This  title  is  formed  from  fauj, 
abodyofmen,  a  troop,  squadron,  an  army,  which  is  connected  with  yw, 
a  mouth  ;  faicgh,  thickness  of  mouth,  &c. ;  and  fawjdar,  or  as  the  Hindus 
call  it,  foujdar,  is  chief  of  the  mouths  or  eaters,  whicli  is  not  a  solitary  ins- 
tance  of  an  appellatiou  given  to  a  body  of  soldiers  who  literally  devour 
their  rations,  and,  in  Eastern  style,  their  enemies. 

t  Locke  found  Peter  Goicer  in  a  book  of  freemasonry,  for  Pythagore,  a 
French  orthography  of  Pythagoras. 
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T\\efad,  the  pati,  and  the  alJor  equally  consulted  his  fol-     chap. 

lowers  on  afFairs  of  importance  ;  in  time  of  war  the  aldoras   _- 

and  other  chiefs  elected  a  superior,  who  Hke  Romuhis  pre- 
sided  over  the  assemblies  of  the  hundreds  with  their  several 
commanders  ;  and  that  these  coramanders  were  not  strang- 
ers  to  their  bands  is  estabhshed  beyond  controversy  among 
the  Germans  and  the  modern  Asiatics,  who  only  adhere  to 
the  customs  of  tlieir  ancestors.  This  deUberative  assembly 
was  with  the  Romans,  a  meeting  of  the  sena  and  its  patres; 
among  the  Germans  it  v;as  a  diet,  significant  of  its  popular 
construction,  from  Goth.  tkiuda,  the  people  or  nation.  This 
seems  to  be  the  origin  ofthe  Roman  senaie.  From  the  same 
word  sena,  an  army,  came  the  Longobardic  zana,  an  anned 
or  tumultuary  assembly,*  the  old  German  sen,  a  multitude 
or  concourse  of  people,  and  not  improbably  the  old  French 
senne,  a  synod,  which  has  been  considered  to  be  a  deriva- 
tive  of  the  Latin  signum,  used  in  the  middle  ages  to  denote 
a  bell,  or  the  ringing  of  a  bell.f  Passing  over  the  resem- 
blance  of  the  Greek  synod-os  to  tbe  Latin  senat-us,  in  its 
material  and  radical  letters,  two  proper  names  among  the 
Romans,  Senecio  and  Seneca,  it  may  be  observed  are  pure 
Sanskrit;  sainika,  ons  connected  with  the  army,  as,  a 
sentinel. 

6.  The  Gothic  fadreins,  a  family,  corresponds  etymolo-  Fadreins 
gically  with  the  Latin  paternus,  of  a  father  ;  and  hence  re-  ^patemut 
sults  another  agreement  between  the  title  pater  and  that  of 
aldor.     The   Latin  patria  (Sanskrit  padram,  a  village), 
concurs  in  a  restricted  sense  oi  fatherland  with  aldea,  a 
village;  diadi  pater,  Uke  aldor,  the  G oi\i.  fad,  Danish/aad/, 


•  "  Cognovimus  quod  per  singulas  civitates  mali  homines,  zanas,  id  est, 
adunationes  contra  judicem  suum  agentes  faciunt." — Lex  Longob.  l.  II.  ^t^ 
18,  n.  2. 

t  It  occurs  in  the  synodal  statutes  of  the  archbishop  of  Tours,  in  1396, 
quoted  by  Du  Cange :  "  Comme  le  senne  soit  establi  h  la  correction  des 
crimes  et  reformation  des  moeurs,  que  les  abbes,  recteurs,  et  chappclains 
entrent  le  senne  k  la  prcmicre  pulsation  d'iceluy."  The  senne  to  correct 
crimesandreform  manners,  cannot  be  the  senne  to  call  its  members  together. 

«2 
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ciiAP.     and  Gipsey  faa  or  jiati,  was  the  chief,  tlie  magistrate,  pro- 

,         tector  and  cherisher  of  his  people.*    Patron  is  radically  the 

same  word,  but  more  particularly  than  pater,  denotes  a 
weathy  protector  (patrah  in  Sanskrit).  His  chent  is  a 
foUower  dependent  upon  him  for  protection.  The  relatiou 
between  the  two,  in  the  first  dr  tys  of  Rome,  was  no  doubt 
the  very  same  as  that  between  lord  and  vassal,  the  protec- 
tor  and  protected,  in  the  northern  feodal  system.  Cliens, 
in  Latin,  is  a  cognate  of  the  A.-S.  /iZeow-ian,  to  lean  against, 
Goth.  hlaine,  a  hill,  a  dechvity,  that  which  inclines;  per- 
haps  the  Sanskrit  lina,  in  contact  with,  from  li,  to  embrace. 

7.  When  the  Romans,  who  seem  to  have  been  a  section 
of  the  Romaikas,  or  men  dressed  in  hair  cloth,  mentioned 
in  the  Puranas  as  the  alUes  of  the  Sakas  and  Sakasenas, 
settled  in  Latium,  they  founded  their  padram  or  villaget  at 
the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  The  same  term  denoted 
their  home  when  their  territory  extended  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and  thus  patria  came  to  signify  coun- 
try  in  its  greatest  latitude.  Its  primary  signification  is 
place  of  sustenance  and  livehhood,  the  residence  of  the  pati 
or  pitri,  the  provider. 

8.  The  primary  notion  entertained  of  a  chief,  that  he  was 
^vrovidera^  the  provider  of  the  food  consumed  by  his  people,  is  found 

in  many  appellations.  Among  the  Saxons,  for  instance,  the 
hlaford,  a  lord,  the  source  or  origin  of  bread,;];  had  a  corres- 


Early  Ro- 
mans  and 
their 
Patria. 


Chiefs 


*  "  Pater  Patrise,"  the  preserver  of  his  country,  was  applied  to  Cicero, 
and  is  constantly  used  in  this  sense  upon  coins. 

t  The  Sanskrit  grammarians,  adhering  to  letters  rather  than  to  connected 
ideas,  derive  jiadram  from  pad,  go ;  but  it  is  manifestly  thc  place  of  the 
pitri  or  pati. 

X  Horne  Tooke  says  that  hlaford  is  composed  of  the  past  tense  oi  hlijian, 
to  raise !  and  that  ord  {ortus)  is  source,  origin ;  and  "  Lord,  therefore, 
means  high-born,  or  of  an  exalted  origin."  —  Div.  Purley,  II.  157,  8. 
Hlafca,n  no  more  bc  the  past  tense  oihlifan  than  aloth  the  present  tense 

of  celan : 

Sele  hlifade  The  ball  arose 

beah  and  horngeap.  high  and  pinnacled. 

Beow.  1G3.        . 
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pondent  Idaf  ceta,  bread  eater,  a  domestic  servant,  who  was     CHAP. 

also  hisfedesl,  or  one  whora  he  fed.*     Such  too  were  old    

German  brotessen  and  brotlinge,  bread  eaters,  domestics 

who  ate  their  masters  bread.     These  antient  appellations 

are  still  in  use  in  Germany,  where  brodlinge  corresponds 

with  Idafcetan,  bread  eaters,  and  brotherr,  bread-lord,  an- 

swers  to  hlaford.     The  popular  notion  of  servants  is  seen 

in  the  vulgar  appellation  of  Beef-eaters,  apphed  to  the  yeo- 

men  of  the  guard,  which  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  very 

ingeniously  shown  to  be  a  corruption  of  Boiufetiers,  a  word  Beef-eaters 

formed  from  langue  de  bceuf,  the  old  name  of  their  halbert, 

from  its  resemblance  to  an  ox  tongue. 

9.  Fedesl,  one  that  receives  food  for  wages,  appears  to  Servnnts 
have  been  formed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Norse  veitsla,  ^^„1^ 
a  feast  given,  from  the  verb  veita,  to  ofFer ;  but  this  word,  maintained 
which  is  also  written   veisla  and  veizla,  in  old  Swedish  nourkhed. 
wcedsla,  denoted  not  only  a  donative  feast,  but  tlie  present 
raade  by  the  entertainer  to  his  guests,  at  the  three  terms 
into  which  the  Gothic  nations  divided  the  year,t  aud  par- 
ticularly  at  the  term  or  festival  of  yule. J     Hence  it  became 
the  appellation  of  such  gifts,  and  gifts  in  heu  of  the  feasts 
to  the  household  and  tenantiy.     From  this  use  it  was  ac- 
cepted  for  the  land  held  of  a  superior,  instead  of  the  pay 
in  rations,  which  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Tacitus,  and 

Dr.  Jamieson,  after  Verelius,  suggests  the  Icelandic  lavardur,  a  land- 
warder ;  but  the  Saxons  had  this  very  word  : 

Landweard  onfand  The  landwarder  descried 

eft  sidh  eorla  the  return  of  the  warriors, 

swa  he  aer  dyd.  as  he  ere  did. 

Ib.  3775. 
The  omission  of  the  n  is  an  Icelandic  peculiarity. 
•  Law3  of  Ethelbert,  c.  25. 
t  Tacit.  de  Mor.  Germ. 
t  Sturlaugs  Saga,  c.  21.  The  yule  feast,  it  need  not  be  said,  was  a  festival 
jn  honor  of  the  Sun,  and  was  so  calied  from  the  Sanskrit  jioala,  a  flamc. 
The  absurdity  of  derivations  founded  upon  the  external  appearance  of 
words  could  not  be  more  strongly  exemplified  than  iu  referring  tlie  name 
of  this  Gothic  and  Hindu  festival  to  the  Hebrew  77^,  to  turn  or  roll.     Seu 
Mr.  Kowcroft's,  Uood's  Muij.  for  16io,  art.  J-J/Kjtish  Etymolofjies. 
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until  the  substitution  of  money  or  other  representative  of 
value,  had  been  the  stipend  of  servants  and  mihtary  follow- 
ers  ;  and  lastly,  it  signified  the  rent  or  mihtary  duty  which 
constituted  the  tenure  of  the  iand.*  He  that  partook  of 
the  feast,  or  received  the  vicarial  present,  or  held  the  tri- 
butary  land,  v/as  denominatei  a  veisluman,  whence  accord- 
ing  to  Verehus,  Loccenius,  Biorner,  and  other  learned  north- 
men,  the  feodal  term  vasal  or  vassal  {vasaUus^^was  derived. 
The  etymon  is  much  more  plausible  than  the  direct  deriva- 
tion  from  the  Keltic  nwas,  a  servant,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  is  a  diminutive  of  vasus,  but  as  vasallus  never  did 
signify  a  servant,  and  as  veisluman  does  not  correspond  with 
the  sense  of  vasallus  in  the  feodal  law,  neither  deserves  the 
favour  which  each  has  received.f 

10.  We  see  a  hke  principle  of  nomenclature  among 
the  Sakasenas  of  India,  who  called  a  groom,  hhogika,  the 
eater,  from  hhoga,  eating,  and  a  servant  or  slave  hhujishyay 
also  an  eater  of  his  master^s  bread,  from  hhuj,  eat.  In  like 
manner  frora  hhct,  to  nourish,  maintain,  hire,  come  hhati, 
wages,  hire,  fee,  hterally  sustenance,  and  hhatah,  a  soldier 
who  takes  hhati  for  his  services.  The  principle  is  equally 
obvious  in  the  Rajpoot  title  of  the  feodal  lord  of  the  present 
day,  mentioned  by  Col.  Tod,  gras  t'hacoor,  where  gras  is 
hterally  a  mouthful,^:  and  the  whole  term  is  the  consumer 
of  a  mouthful.  So  also  paiti,  the  pag  or  ration  of  a  sol- 
dier,  we  learn  from  the  same  authority,  is  a  bellyful.^ 
And  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  veisla,  in  the  sense 
of  land  held  for  sustenance,  that  about  two  centuries  after 
the  first  appearance  of  the  barbarous  Latin  feodum,  a  feod, 
fief  or  fee,  in  exactly  the  same  sense,  the  term  "  mihtis 
feodum,"  a  knight's  fee,  is  translated  a  knight's  meat-home, 


•  Loccen.  Gloss.  Su.  Go.  in  v.  Waedsla. 
t  See  Titles  of  Associates.  X  Supra,  p.  36. 

§  Buccellarius,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  a  soldier,  and  also  a  feodatory 
or  client,  and  took  this  name  from  houTtellos,  a  little  cake  in  the  first  in- 
etancc,  but  aftcrwards  a  ration  of  food  in  paymcnt  of  scrvicc  in  the  field. 
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the  land,  place,  or  home  of  his  meat  and  livelihood.     This     ^?f^^' 

appears  strongly  in  favour  of  Stiernhelm's  discovery,  saga-    

cious  for  his  time,  that  feodum  was  no  other  than  the  Teu- 

tonic  fode,  foda ,  food;  for  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 

the  word  was  perfectly  understood  in  the  eleventh  centur\\  Knighfs 

111  1-  *io  7         11  Meat-home 

to  vvhicn  the  correspondmg  Anglo-baxon  mete/wm  belongs, 

It  occurs  in  a  vernacular  enunieration  of  miUtary  fiefs  be- 

longing  to  the  monastery  of  Shaftesbur}^,  but  though  placed 

among  some  Latin  charters  of  king  Alfred,  the  language 

points  to  a  period  shortly  after  the  conquest  for  that  of  its 

composition.      The  document,  which  has  been  miserably 

obscured  by  the  transcriber,  and  sufFered  to  pass  uncor- 

rected  by  the  editors  of  the  splendid  Monasticum  Anghca- 

num,*  is  valuable  as  a  record  of  some  of  our  old  feodal  terms  ; 

and  on  this  account  alone  it  merits  further  notice.    Its  title  is 

explanatory  of  the  service  due  from  the  tenants — "  These 

are  the  lands  of  the  knights  that  are  bound  to  oq  into  ex- 

pedition  (sceolon  into  fyrde  faran)  with  the  king,  with  their 

horse  and  gear  for  the  church  of  Shaftesbury."     The  hst 

contains  seventeen  places,  beginning  with  Chicklade,  each 

of  vvhich  is  said  to  be  one  whole  knight's  meat-home :  thea 

foUovv  some  parts  of  knight's  fees,  and  an  enumeration  of 

six  places  consisting  in  all  of  six  hides  and  three  yards  of 

land,  which,  it  is  observed,  make  one  vvhole  knight's  meat- 

home,  thus  afFording  another  proof  of  the  variable  quantity 

of  land  required  to  constitute   a   knight's   fee.      By  the 

INIercian  lavv  five  hides  vvere  to  be  possessed  by  a  churl  or 

husbandman  before  he  could  be  admitted  to  thane  right,i- 

which  it  vvould  appear  vvas  a  rank  below  that  of  a  middle 

thane.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  very  same  term  for  a 

quantity  of  land  in  the  possession  of  a  feodal  vassal  obtains 

in  Rajasthan,  where  a  hide  of  land  is  denominated  a  chursa, 

or  skin,  and  consists  of  as  much  as  one  man  can  water.ij: 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  447.  t  Law9  of  Edw.  and  Guthrum,  Mercna  L.  c.  3. 

X  Col.  Tod,  Annals  of  Rajasthan,  I,  p.  131.  This  mustalso  have  been  the 
reason  of  applying  the  tcrm  hide  to  a  qnantity  of  land.  Antiently  all  liquids 
wcrc  coutained  in  ekins  or  lcather  bags. — Scc  Bltlek,  iiifra. 
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CHAP.     Xlie  document  concludes  thus — "  And  all  these  knishts 

that   these  lands  possess  do  acknowledgment  of  the  do- 

minion  of  the  monks  of  Shaftesbury  and  the  minister." 
"  Don  manraedenne  anwalds  "  might  be  rendered  do  ho- 
mage  of  povver  or  superiority ;  for  manrced  occurs  in  the 
Metegavel.  sense  of  liomage  in  the  ?axon  Chronicle.*  Metegavel 
is  another  antient  term  like  metehom,  which  Jacob  explains 
to  be  rent  paid  by  tenants  in  victuals  to  their  lord  ;  but 
which,  by  the  construction  of  the  words,  appears  to  be  rent 
paid  for  the  meat  or  tenement. 
Fhde by.  }]    ^^g  Danish  fode  hy,  applied  to  native  country,  has 

exactly  the  same  meaning  as  meteJiom,  the  place  of  one's 
food  or  livehhood,  which,  as  before  remarked,  is  that 
of  the  Latin  patria.  This  or  the  corresponding  Germaii 
term  must  have  suggested  the  feodum,  which  appears,  says 
Du  Cange,  for  the  first  time  in  a  decree  of  Charles  the 
Fat,  in  884,  that  such  as  did  not  accompany  their  lord  in 
the  expedition  then  undertaking,  with  military  gear,  should 
be  deprived  of  their  feod  without  hope  of  recovery.*f-     One 


*  Knyst  appears  for  Knygt,  except  in  one  place;  vmurdeiie,  which  is 
unintelligible  for  vianrcdcne,  antl  an  ^oallez,  equally  obscure,  for  amcalds, 
which  was  perhaps  an  waldcz  in  the  transcript  of  the  original  roll : — 

"  Thes  beth  thare  knygtene  londes  that  sillen  into  uverde  iiare  myd  the 
kyng  myd  hire  hors,  myd  hyre  ygare  for  thare  cherche  of  Shaftesburye. 

That  arest  lond  hatte  Chiklad  anrt  ys  on  yhol  knygtesmetehom. 

Two  hyde  of  londe  bes  at  Preston 

On  hyde  of  londe  ys  at  Bedeshurston  And  all  thus 

On  hyde  of  londe  ys  at  Iwerne  \         makiat  anne 

On  hyde  of  londe  ys  at  Haregrave  j  yholne 

On  hyde  of  londe  ys  at  Pimperne  \    Knygtesmetehom. 

And  thre  gerde  of  londe  bes  at  Kyngestone.  J 
And  alle  thes  knygtes  that  thes  londes  waldez  doz  manredene  anwalds  of 
than  munechene  of  Syftebury  and  of  than  menstre. 

t  Cuicunque  secundum  hanc  legem  expeditio  imperetur,  si  ad  Curiara 
Gallorum,  ii.  e.  in  campura,  qui  vulgo  Rungalle  dicitur,  dominum  suura 
non  comitetur,  et  ibi  cum  militari  apparatu  non  reprajsentatur,  Feodo, 
prseter  hos  qui  cum  gratia  dominorum  suorum  remanserunt  in  conspectu 
iiostro,  absque  spe  rccuperationis  privetur. — Comtit.  Car.  Crassi,  sub  anno 
884,  apud  Frckcr. 
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sees  in  this  wortl  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  sound  of  the     ^^'\^' 

original  diptliong  which  represents  the  short  a  in  the  Sans-    

krit  root  b/iat  (pronounced  vut,  where  by  Grimm's  canon, 
V=F  and  T=D),  to  nourish,  feed.  Thus  we  see  that 
feodum,  improperly  written  feudum,  is  primarily  food,  se- 
condarily  wages  (bhati,  and  now  batta),  and  lastly,  land 
granted  in  payment  of  service  in  the  field. 

12.  In  all  this  there  is  a  consistent  simihtude  to  a  house-  Ahmrd 

1-1  ifi  ji      derivfdicms 

hold ;  the  pater  famdias  or  husband  is  the  chiet,  bound  to  offeodum. 
provide  the  sustenance  of  his  domestics  as  the  retum  for 
their  services.     The  same  term  for  land,  considered  as  a 
substitute    of    food,   appears   equally   in    India,    Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  England,  and   Franconia.     It  is,  how- 
ever,  sometimes  useful  to  examine  different  etymologies,  as 
in  the  case  of  Aldor  and  Aldorman,  in  order  to  contrast 
the  laboured  and  compounded  with  the  obvious  and  natural. 
Some  writers  delight  in  looking  upon  antient  terms  in  the 
light  of  conundrums,  and  others  in  hunting  after  lurking 
places  that  surprise  when  discovered.      Thus  Sir  Henry 
Spelman    derives   feodum   from   "  A.-S.   feh,   feo,    feoh," 
salary,  stipend,  icages,  and  "  hade,  head,  hood,"  quality, 
hind,  nature ;  by  contraction,  feud  or  feod,  that  is,  in  a 
stipendiary  way,  with  the  acknowledgment  of  a  superior, 
and  a  condition  of  returning  service  for  it.     On  this  very 
unhkely  derivation  Sir  Martin  Wright  bestows  his  appro- 
bation,  for,  says  he  "  it  not  only  suggests  the  most  proba- 
ble  account  of  the  word,  but  gives  us  the  clearest  descrip- 
tion  of  the  thing  itself.''*     The  etymology,  however,  is  an 


*  Law  of  Tenures,  p.  4.     Shakspeare's  derivation  of  woman  from  tender 
air  is  a  counterpart  oifeoh  aud  had  contracted  into  feodum : 
Tlie  piece  of  tender  air,  thy  virtuous  daugliter, 
Which  we  call  mollis  aer ;  and  mollis  aer 
We  term  it  mulier. 

Cymbeline  V.  sc.  last. 
Etymologically,  and  partly  in  sense,  feoduin  and  bhati  are  the  same  word. 
In  the  prescnt  dialect  of  Mewar,  the  latter  is  paiti,  while  thc  land,  held 
undcr  a  grant  by  military  scrvicc,  is  callcd  putta.     In  a  remonstrance  of 
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CHAP.     adaptation  of  two  foreign  words  to  the  definition  of  the 
,  tliing,  and  is  vitiated  by  the  extinction  of  the  aspirated 

initial  of  the  word,  supposed  to  quahfy  the  principal  terni. 
If  had  had  been  employed,  it  coukl  not  have  suffered  rauti- 
hition;  but  besides  this  objection,  the  process  imagined 
never  takes  place.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  suggests  the 
Greek  empJiytensis,  a  precaria,  as  the  etymon  of  feudum. 
*'  A  precaria,"  he  says,  "  was  a  benefice,  a  benefice  was  a 
feudum,  or  rQ.ther  fevdtim,  and  no  better  etymology  can  be 
found  for  this  Uist  term,  than  by  supposing  it  to  be  a  col- 
loquial  abbreviation  of  emphytensis."*  Others  derive  it 
from  odh,  possession  in  the  northern  languages,  and  fee, 
stipendiary,  which,  they  say,  producing  feodh  or  feudum, 
wili  denote  stipendiary  property.'{-  Sir  Francis  Palgrave, 
rejecting  this  process,  as  well  as  the  direct  derivation  from 
faida,  a  quarrel,  suggested  by  Pontanus  and  others,  remarks 
that  "  unon  all  the  Teutonic  etymologies,  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  the  theories  are  contradicted  by  the  practice 


the  vassals  or  feodatories  of  Mewar  against  their  chief,  bhatta  denotes  a 
ration. — Annals  of  Rajasthan,  I.  Append.  No.  II.  p.  198.  Tliis  word 
Bhata  m  Hindustani,  is  additional  pay  or  field  allowance,  from  hhat, 
boiled  rice.  In  Bengali,  it  becomes  hatta,  and  forms  an  important  feature 
in  the  emoluments  of  a  military  offieer.  The  following  is  a  statement  of 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  a  commandant  of  artillery  iu  the  Bengal  Service, 
now  deceased: 

"  His  pay  was. . . .  304    6  rupees  per  month. 

Batta    760  15         „  „ 

Horse  allowance. .     30  —         „  „ 

Tent         „  ..    200  —         „  „ 

Staff        „  ..1600  — 


2895  5  rupees  per  month." 
One  wonders  to  see  a  philologist  like  Profossor  Pott  adopting  the  bnng- 
ling  derivatious  of  the  old  lawyers  and  etymologists.  "  Fcodum,  feudum 
konnte  etwa  in  fidem  data,  possessio  (Alts.  6d,  noch  in  klein-od)  sein,  da 
Alt-Franz.  fe,  ^■a.t.  Jides,  verkommt,  &c." — Eti/inologische  Forschungen,  II. 
346.  By  what  process  the  old  Saxon  od  and  the  old  Frenchye  came  toge- 
ther,  he  does  not  explain,  and  as  to  od  in  Mcinod,  it  is  the  grammatical 
termination  found  in  alod,  and  othcr  words  of  similar  formation. 

*  Engl,  Commouw.  II,  p.  20G.  t  Blackstoue,  Comm.  II,  p.  45. 
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of  the  Teutonic  tono;ues — a  feud  or  fief  is  uot  called  by     ^^/t^- 

=                              .                    .                 ni. 
such  a  name  or  by  any  name  approaching  thereto  m  any   

Teutonic  or  Gothic  language  whatever.     Lehn  is  the  only 

corresponding  term."  Feud  as  well  as^e  occurs  in  Norman 

French,  but  most  probably  from  tbe  Latin  feodinn,  already 

noticed   as    employed    by    Charles    the    Fat,    and  fed  or 

"fedium"  is  found  in  a  charter  of  Phihp  II.  of  France 

in   1090.      It   is    true    that   we    do    not    meet   with  feod 

in  German  in  the  sense  of  land,  but  we  have  fode  hy  in 

Danish,  just  noticed ;    and  it  may  also  be  said  that  no 

equivalent  of  lehn  is  found  in  Latin.     The  argument  used 

by  Sir  Francis  proves  nothing,  or  too  much  ;  for  if  it  is 

vahd   in  one  case  it  is  in  another;    and  because  in  the 

Gothic  or  Teutonic  languages  a  feodal  lord  is  never  called 

a  baron,  we  ought  to  conclude  that  this  term  is  not  of  the 

Gothic  or  Teutonic  family,  the  very  supposition  of  which 

would  be  absurd.     As  to  lehn  in  Germ.,  l'6n  in  Swedish  and  Lehn. 

Danish,  and  len  in  Icelandic,  Txfeod,  they  are  all  equivalent 

to  the  Enghsh  loan,  and  denote  rather  the  condition  of  the 

feod  than  the  feod  itself,  which  iii  Icelandic  was  veitsla, 

and  in  Swedish  wadsla,  a  feast. 

13.  The  Latin  term  for  land,  groviVidi,  fundus,  answers  to  Fmuliis, 
the  Persian  bund,  an  estate,  and  English  hound,  primarily  ^^,",.ishes 

a  territory  and  then  its  limits,  and  atibrds  another  illustra-  orsuppart». 
tion  of  waedsla  and  fbde  for  land.  Fundus  and  its  cognates 
are  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  bhundatum,  to  nourish  (root 
bhud).  The  same  idea  of  a  parcel  of  ground  a])propriated 
to  the  purposes  of  subsistence,  is  equally  visible  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon/eome,  which  is  both  food  and  a.farm.*  It  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  innumerable  terms  in  the  Indo-European 
dialects  that  are  ultimately  referable  to  the  Sanskrit  bhri, 
bear,  (bharami)  bhartum,  to  support,  maintain,  nourish. 

14.  Among  the  Romans,  Patres,  in  consequence  of  the  Earjy 
mystic  import  attached  to  the  word,  as  well  as  its  reference  the  Patres. 


•  Licet/cormCf  a  corpse-feast,  in  Beoimff,  892. 
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CHAP.     to  the  original  power  of  the  heads  of  the  tribes  so  called, 
■  was  an  lionorary  title  conferred  upon  magistrates  and  sena- 

tors;*  but  the  corresponding  term  araong  the  Germans  vvas 
confined  to  private  persons,  while  their  chiefs  were  denomi- 
nated  by  a  term  significant  of  the  obhgation  upon  a  prince 
to  make  a  fatherly  pi-ovision  for  his  people.  And  in  very 
small  tribes,  such  as  the  Helviconae  for  instance,  this  obli- 
gation  would  be  something  more  than  a  grammatical  figure 
of  speech,  for  it  would  be  his  business  to  attend  to  the 
selection  of  the  best  pasture  and  hunting  grounds.  Where 
several  such  tribes  united  to  form  a  nation,  the  aldoras  and 
altherrin  assisted  at  their  councils,  and  administered  justice 
among  their  own  people.  They  were  aldoras  who  con- 
ducted  the  first  bauds  of  Saxons  into  Britain,  and  what  the 
Saxon  translator  of  the  Gospel  calls  the  "hundredes  ealdor," 
the  chief  of  a  hundred,  the  Gothic  translator  terms  "  hunda 
fads,"  or  fadhs,  the  maintainer  of  a  hundred,  or  "pater 
patricE,  in  a  hmited  sense  of  country,  corresponding  vvith  the 
Visigothic  tJnufad,  which,  though  a  prefect  or  chief  magis- 
trate  in  Spain,  could  not  have  been  originally  otherwise 
than  a  leader  of  the  people.  Every where  these  maintaining* 
chiefs  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  under  the  term  principes, 
and  from  his  account  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the  con- 
dition  of  the  nomadic  chiefs  to  whom  the  title  was  first 
apphed.f 
VTage»  in  15.  According  to  Tacitus,  the  aldoras  maintained  large 
'i"2^"'^^      bands  of  personal  attendants,  wlio  constituted  their  povver, 


•  In  Oriental  mythology  the  pitris  (fathers)  are  a  race  of  divine  beings, 
spruug  from  the  side  of  Brahma,  and  inhabiting  celestial  regions  of  their 
own.  Tliey  receive  into  tlieir  society  tlie  spirits  of  tliose  mortals  for  whom 
the  rite  of  fellowsliip  iu  obseqmal  cakcs  (the  sajjlncrtkiirana)  has  been  duly 
performed.  Thc  pitrijs,  therefore,  collcctively  iuclude  a  mau's  aucestors ; 
but  the  priucipal  members  of  this  order  of  diviue  beings  are  of  a  different 
orlgin.  The  Pitrii/ajiia  wcre  libatious  to  the  maues. — See  Wilson's  Vishnu 
Purana  p.  123,  n.2o;  p.  322,  n ;  p.  294,  n.  3. 

t  Accordiug  to  Livy  the  " principcs"  of  the  Albans  werc  uiade  "patres" 
of  Rome  at  au  carly  period. — Siipri).  p.  3i),  «.  i. 
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their  glory,  and  their  niagnificence,  and  to  vvhom  they  gave     CITap. 

in  recompence  of  their  services,  meat  and  drink,  with  large    

though  rude  entertainment  which  answered  in  the  stead  of 
a  stipend.*  This  description  is  only  a  long  definition  of 
what  an  Enghsh  rustic  called  wages  in  board  and  lodging, 
and  of  which  the  memory  exists  in  some  old  Law  terms, 
such  as  drinclean,  potura,  meaning  hke  the  Sanskrit  pana, 
wages,  a  compensation  in  drink,  which  seems  in  antient 
times  to  have  comprehended  more  substantial  ahnient  than 
the  hquid.  Research  for  the  purpose  would  probably  de- 
tect  many  terms  significant  of  the  custom  of  paying  ser- 
vants  and  others  their  wages  in  board  and  lodging,  before 
money  was  substituted.  The  chiefs  ofthe  Germans,  how- 
ever,  had  no  alternative  ;  money  and  the  use  of  money  were 
equally  unknown,  so  that  wages  and  mihtary  stipend  ahke 
consisted  in  the  neccssaries  of  Hfe ;  and  the  possession  of 
a  sufficiency,  and  a  surplus  of  the  staple  food  of  man,  con- 
stituted  a  man  rich  or  poor.  There  is  a  striking  proof  of 
this  in  Sanskrit.  The  name  for  wealth,  dhan,  when  a  ver- 
bal  root,  denotes,  to  produce  rice;  and  a  country  devoid  of 
water  vvas  stigmatized  as  dhanwan,  poor,  or  wanting  dhanya, 
rice,  the  staple  food  of  the  Easteni  nations,  which  is  pro- 
duced  under  vvater  or  in  marshy  ground.  The  greater 
the  quantity  of  rice  a  chief  was  enabled  to  distribute, 
the  more  numerous  was  his  band,  thence  termed  chamuh, 
the  eater,  and  consequently  tlie  more  extensive  his  real 
power  and  magnificence  became.  Substitute  flocks  and 
herds  for  rice,  and  thc  same  result  follows:  the  oldest 
description  of  an  antient  chief,  among  the  people  of  the 
East,  is  that  of  Job,  vvhose  "  substance  vvas  seven  thou- 
sand  sheep,  and  three  thousand  camels,  and  five  hundred 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  five  hundred  she  asses,  and  a  very  great 
household ;  so  that  this  man  vvas  the  greatest  of  all  the 
men  of  the  East." 


•  Tacit.  c.  14. 
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CHAP.         1(3,  In  Europe,  princely  splendour  and  greatness  were 

L_    measured  among  the  Gotliic  tribes,  not  by  extent  of  terri- 

Phmder  tory,  for  that  belonged  to  the  nation,  but  by  the  multitude 
ofmagnifi-  of  the  population ;  and  among  the  Germans  it  was  the 
cence.  pride  and  glory  of  an  aldor  to  be  attended  by  a  number  of 

youths  in  the  quahty  of  companions.  The  funds  of  this 
magnificence,  says  Tacitus,  were  to  be  attained  by  war  and 
rapine.*  This  band  was  formed  from  the  sons  of  the  chief 
and  his  nearest  kinsmen,  hence  epithets  of  honor  or  en- 
dearment  are  frequently  founded  upon  the  relationship  sub- 
sisting  between  him  and  his  immediate  attendants :  and 
magaczogo,  hterally  the  duke  or  leader  of  his  relations,  bor- 
rowed  from  this  feodal  usage,  is  apphed  by  a  German  poet 
of  the  ninth  century  to  the  deity  himself,  as  the  protector 
of  the  Emperor  Louis  or  Ludwig  in  his  youth.f 

"  Kind  wart  er  vatterlos  A  child  he  became  fatherless, 

Dess  wartli  ihm  sehr  bos  Which  was  to  him  a  great  afRiction  j 

Holoda  nan  X  truhtin,  The  Lord  received  the  chief, 

Magaczogo  warth  her  sin."  And  became  his  guardian. 

Epinic.  Regis  Ludw.  2. 

Success  in  war  and  pillage  had  the  same  efFect  as  riches  in 
flocks  and  herds  ;  "  the  household  became  very  great:" 

Tha  wa33  Hrodhgare  Then  was  given  to  Roger 

here  sped  gyfen  success  in  arms, 

wiges  weorthmynd  the  dignity  of  war, 

tliffit  to  hira  his  wine  magas  so  that  his  dear  relations 

georne  hyrdon  gladly  obeyed  him, 

odhdh  thset  seo  geogotli  geweox  until  the  youths  grew  up 

mago  driht  micel.  a  mighty  kindred  band. 
Beoio.  127. 

Compa-  17.  All  business  of  a  servile  nature  was  committed  to  the 

mmiship      [(^gi^  whose  appcllation  (from  Sanskrit  las  or  lash)  denotes 

handicrafts   men,   or  to  slaves,  whose  appellation  in  the 


•  "Materia  munificentiee  per  bella  et  raptus." — JJe  Mor.  Ger.  c.  14. 

t  See  p.  38. 
i  So  in  Langbccke,  who  copies  Schilter;  but  sUould  we  not  read  nam'! 
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Geiinanic  dialects  is  universally  synonymous  with  thicf  *    ^V,)^* 
as  if  they  thought  none  but  the  lowest  of  the  people  woukl 


work  or  steal.  On  the  contrary,  a  freeman  was  noble  by  and  their 
birth,  and  to  such  no  term  in  the  shghtest  degree  indicative-^''"''"'^*- 
of  servitude  could  ever  attach  without  ignominy.  For  the 
discharge  of  mihtary  duties,  they  had  no  phrases  hke  ours 
significant  of  servitude  and  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  raas- 
ter  ;  tliey  merely  "  went  vvith  the  army,"  or  "  on  an  expe- 
dition,"f  and  then  never  as  the  generars  servant,  but  his 
gisellon,  comjjajiions,  or  vassals.J  With  them  all  niihtary 
employment  was  mihtary  companionship,  and  when  they 
acknowledged  the  superior  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
their  paiti,  pay,  their  bellyful  or  rations  of  food,  or  feods  in 
lieu  of  that  stipend,  they  proudly  styled  themselves  his 
men,  even  when  in  after  times  Latin  was  employed  as  the 
medium  of  homage.  This  very  term  homage  evinces  the 
absurdity  of  imagining  that  they  borrowed  the  foreign  ap- 
pellation  of  a  servant  in  order  to  degrade  themselves  by  a 
voluntary  assumption  of  a  disgraceful  term  to  be  appHed 
to  the  whole  body  of  mihtary  companions.  Vassalage 
never  imphed  service  until  different  habits  of  hfe,  and  a 
debasing  adulation  of  wealth  and  power,  rendered  them 
convertible   terms.§     Even   the   Anglo-Saxons   under   the 


•  In  Goth.  thiubs,  A.-S.  theof,  thiof,  O.H.G.  thiob,  diub,  a  thief;  and  in 
Goth.  thiwe,  A.-S.  theorc,  Iceland.  thiw,  a  slave.  Of  these  the  root  is  really 
the  same;  for  between  the  Sanskrit  dhiv,  move,  which  gives  the  latter 
meaning  one  that  obeys,  and  dhav,  move  swiftly,  which  gives  thlef,  the  dif- 
fereuce,  which  consists  in  the  vowels,  corresponds  with  that  of  the  deriva- 
tives.  The  long  d  becomes  ee,  and  the  short  i,  iu,  just  as  the  root  shiVf 
sew,  produces  Lat.  suere,  Goth.  siujan,  A.-S.  seoician,  Engl.  to  sew. 

t  A.-S.  herefyrd  and  herefar,  O.  Germ.  heriuart,  the  going  of  the  army, 
an  expedilion.     O.  Norse  heria,  A.-S.  herian,  to  hary,  plunder,  act  like  or 
with  the  army ;  but  in  modern  phrase,  to  serve. 
i  "Trostet  hiu  geseJlion 
Mine  notstallon." 

Epinic.  It.  Lud.  st.  15. 
Be  of  good  checr, 
My  vassals  and  officers. 
§  The  Eeltic  gioa»,  a  servant,  is  vcry  commonly  considered  to  be  tbe 
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CITAP.    Norman  cxpressed  the  feodal  phrase  "  do  homage  and  ser- 

! —    vice,"  by  "  do  homage  of  chieftancy,"  vve  have  seen  in  the 

Shaftesbury  roll  of  knights  fees.* 


etymon  ofvasits,  whicli  is  supposed  to  be  the  orisinal  of  vassal.  But  the 
vasi  were  not  servants;  they  were  grcat  officers  of  the  household,  as  appears 
tiiroughout  the  capitularies  of  Ctiarles  tlie  Bald  ;  and  in  the  Salic  Law  "  Si 
quis  vasum  ad  niinisterium,"  Scc.  refers  to  tlie  vasiis  in  a  uiiiiisterial  and  not 
a  servile  capacity. — Tit.  34.  The  Franks,  who  did  not  understand  Keltic, 
were  content  with  the  words  which  had  come  with  thera  from  the  east, 
where  vasa  denoted  a  house,  a  dwelling.  "  In  Mcwar,  tlie  prince's  archi- 
tect,  painter,  pliysician,  bard,  genealogist,  lieralds,  aud  all  the  generation  of 
foster  brothers,  held  lands.  Offices  are  hereditary  in  tliis  patriarchal  go- 
vernmentj  their  services  are  personal.  AU  the  higher  officcs — cup  bearer, 
butler,  stewards  of  the  househokl,  wardrobe,  kitchen,  master  of  the  horse, 
are  enumerated  as  miuisterialists  {miintera,  mystification)  at  tlie  Court  of 
Charlemagne,  in  the  dark  ages  of  Europe.  These  are  what  the  author  of 
the  Middle  Ages  designates  as  improper  feucls." — Anndls  Rajasthan,  I, 
p.  140.  Thc  Keltic  gioas  is  merely  a  cognate  of  this  vasus,  a  domestic  officer. 
*  P.  48,  n.  *.  Don  manra^denne  anwalds.  Tlie  word  is  a  compound  of 
man,  a  man,  aud  rccclen,  (f.  geud.)  a  law,  control,  statute,  condition,  de- 
cree,  kc. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

7%e  Feodal  System  primitive  and  universal. 

l, — Property  in  the  soil  not  originally  vested  in  an  iaflividaal.  2. — Feo  1». 
known  earlier  than  is  assigned  to  them.  3. — Land  shared  by  conqucrors : 
4. — Down  to  the  lOth  century.  5.- — Sole  property  of  land  vested  in  tlie 
«overeign,  a  legal  fiction.  6. — Wherever  the  chief  cliaracters  of  feo- 
dalism  are  found,  the  feodalism  exists.  7. — Not  original  among  the 
Germans.  8. — Known  to  the  Asiatics  befere  the  departure  of  the  Saka- 
senas  to  Europe.  9. — Count  de  Boulainvilliers'  opinion  of  historical 
«rrors  in  regarding  Gaul  as  the  patrimony  of  the  Merovingian  princes. 
10. — The  growth  of  monarchical  power.  11. — Condition  of  petty  sove- 
reigns.     12. — Hallam  supposes  the  Scandinavians  to  have  been  ignorant  , 

offeodalism.  13. — The  system  existing  in  central  Asia.  14. — Pinkerton 
on  its  universality  in  the  earliest  ages ;  supported  by  St.  Martin  and 
Richardson.  15. — Patton,  on  its  origin  among  pastoral  nations.  IG. — 
Tod,  on  the  martial  system  of  Rajasthan.  17. — Turkisli  timar ;  Mewar 
putta;  Persianjagrir;  fiefs  of  land  held  by  military  service.  18. — Feodal 
system  found  in  Africa  :  19. — Among  the  Caucasian  mountains  :  20. — 
In  Livonia  :  21. — In  antient  Britain  :  22. — Probably  not  everywhere 
the  same  in  all  respects,  and  yet  sufBciently  similar  to  be  identical.  23. 
— Beneficium  and  inuniis  merely  translations  of  Teutonic  words.  24. — 
Ascribed  to  the  comparatively  recent  decrees  of  Roman  emperors.  25. — 
Early  migration  of  the  German  tribes.  26. — Ofier  of  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutons  to  become  vassals  to  Rome.  27. — Romans  recovered  their  know- 
ledge  of  civil  liberty  from  their  observation  of  it  among  the  barbarians  : 
28. — Whom  they  began  to  imitate ;  comites  copied  from  the  gesidhas,  or 
«ompauions;  Sanskrit  etymology  of  the  latter  title.  29. — The  Saxon  ge- 
iidh,  a  nobleraan,  and  the  Sanskrit  tithl,  a  disciple,  their  radical  signifi- 
catiou.  30. — Knight  considered  as  a  companion  of  the  prince.  31. — 
Roman  imperial  comites  and  amici.  32  and  33.— Examples  of  Roman 
imitatiou.  34. — Selden  and  Palgrave  on  the  origin  of  feods.  35. — 
Reasons  why  the  German  conquerors  could  not  adopt  Roman  laws  and 
oustoms. 

1.  "The  ijrand  and  fundamental  maxim  of  all  the  feodal     CHAP. 

IV. 

tenure  is  this/'  says  Judge  Blackstoue,  "  that  all  lands    „ 

fi 
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CHAP. 
IV. 


Feods, 
their  high 
<intiqiiity. 


Land 
shared  hy 
its  con- 
^iuerors. 


were  originally  granted  out  by  the  sovereign,  and  are  there- 
fore  holden,  cither  mediately  or  immediately,  of  the 
crovvn."*  If  Piich  were  the  fundamental  maxim,  it  will 
necessarily  follow  that  there  could  be  no  feods  where  there 
was  not  a  sovereign,  by  which  Mr,  Hallam  understands  a 
man,  not  the  state  ;  for,  objecting  to  what  he  calls  seeming 
analogies  in  the  cusloms  of  various  countries,  he  says, 
"  the  relation  of  patron  and  client  in  the  repubhc  of  Rome 
has  been  deenied  to  resenible  it,  as  well  as  the  barbarians 
and  veterans  who  held  frontier  on  the  tenure  of  defending 
tliem  and  the  frontier ;  but  they  were  bound  not  to  an  in- 
dividual,  but  to  the  state."t 

2.  On  this  interpretation  of  the  feodal  system,  which  is 
contrary  to  that  which  naturally  results  from  the  etymology 
of  feod,  as  well  as  to  the  terms  employed  in  the  feodal  law, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  consider  the  tenure  of  lands  on  the 
condition  of  mihtary  service  as  belonging  to  it,  in  any 
country  where  the  property  in  the  soil  is  not  actually,  or 
by  fiction,  vested  in  an  individual.  The  constitution  of 
feods  is  traced  to  the  mihtary  pohcy  of  Germanic  nations, 
and  yet  the  land  was  the  common  property ;  and  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutons,  who  about  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  proposed  to  hold  mihtary  fiefs  under  the 
Roman  senate,  most  assuredly  did  not  think  that  fiefs  or 
feods  must  necessarily  be  granted  by  an  individual. 

3.  Among  the  Northern  nations,  whatever  was  acquired 
in  war,  was  shared  by  lot  among  the  participators  in  the 
dangers  of  the  conquest.  They  apphed  the  same  principle 
to  land,  and  their  king,  who  as  we  have  seen,  was  no  more 
than  one  of  the  confederate  chiefs,  elected  to  conduct  the 
enterprise,  was  subject  to  the  cliance  of  the  lot  with  the 
lowest  of  the  army.  This  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the 
French  historians,  who  relate  that  Chlodovoeus,  othervvise 
Ludwig,  in  486,  having  taken  Rheims,  plundered  the 
church  of  its  plate.     The  archbishop  requested  him  to  res- 


•  Comm.  II,  p.  53. 


t  Middle  Ages,  I,  p.  200. 
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tore  a  silvcr  chalice^  which  he  promised,     Calling  a  coiin-     ^'J'^^*' 

cil  of  the  barons  and  principal  knights,  he  named  his  de-    

sire  to  comply  with  the  archbishop's  entreaty.  They  were 
wiUing  to  surrender  not  only  the  chahce,  but  their  iudivi- 
dual  shares  entirely  to  his  pleasure;*  when  a  Frank  stepping 
forward,  cut  the  chahce  in  two  with  his  sword,  saying,  Sir, 
you  shall  have  nothing  here  but  that  share  which  may  be 
assigned  you  by  a  fair  lot.f  All  claimed  a  proportionable 
allotment  in  the  spoil  whether  it  were  money  or  land,  and 
to  suppose  otherwise,  we  must  beheve  that  the  free  warriors 
of  the  north  left  their  native  land  in  order  to  conquer  solely 
for  the  advantage  of  their  leaders,  who  were  such  only  by 
their  own  votes,  and  consequently  before  the  election,  no 
raore  than  themselves,  that  is,  chiefs  of  equal  power,  ac- 
cording  to  the  expression  of  Beda.  They  were,  in  fact, 
partners  in  the  expedition,  taking  shares  in  proportion  to 
the  aid  which  they  rendered  in  men  and  horse. 

4.  Thus,  then,  in  the  tifth  century  there  was  no  appear-  TothelOth 
ance  of  the  feodal  system,  if  it  be  essential  to  it,  that  the  land     ^"  "'^^' 
should  belong  or  be  imagined  to  belong  to  an  individual. 
Just  as  httle  appearance  of  it  is  discernible  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  tenth  century,  when  the  Norman  Rollo  divided  A.  D.  9i2v 
the  territory  of  Neustria,  conquered  from  France,  by  ad- 
nieasurement  among  his  followers.j     Yet  during  all  this 


•  Sane  ex  his  spoliis  non  partem,  serl  totura  tuae  potestati  cedimus  :  ut 
voluerisfac:  aut  mergi  fluminibus,  vel  flammis  jubeas  tradi  voracibus,  nil 
ad  nos  attinet:  tantum  ut  tuo  satisfiat  desiderio. — Aimoin,  l.  I,  c.  12. 

This  speech  is  differently  reported  in  the  Croniqnes  de  St.  Denis.  "  Xous 
n'avons  nul  droit  en  toutes  ces  despoilles,  a  nous  n'en  appartieut  de  riens, 
ta  volonte  en  puet  faire  tout  plaiunement  ou  de  geter  6s  fleuves  ou  ardoir 
en  feu." — c.  15.  It  is  not  very  probable  that  the  barons  would  declare  that 
they  iiad  no  riglit  in  the  spoils,  since  they  insisted  afterwards  upou  the 
partition  of  tlie  territory,  to  which  they  would  be  equally  unentitled. 

t  Tu  rex  hinc  nihil  accipies,  nisi  qnod  tibi  vera  sors  auferre  permiserit. 

"  Tu  n'enportera3  de  ces  despoilles  fors  ee  que  tu  en  emporteras  par  droit 
sort,  et  par  droite  parcon." 

t  Verbis  ceepit  adquisitam  terram  raetiri,  comitibusque  suis  et  ca;teris 
fidelibus  suis  largiri. —  Will.  Geinet.  l.  II,  c.  IJ. 
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Indivl(hi(il 

]j7-o]n'i('tari/ 

vested 

in  the 

sovereiffn, 

n  lcgal 

fiction. 


Where  the 
chief  chtt' 
racters  of 
feodalism 
are,  there 
isfeodal- 
ism. 


tlme,  fiom  the  Cimbnc  and  Teutonic  vvars,  this  people  held 
land  as  fiefs  subject  to  mihtary  service  with  some  of  its 
chief  incidents. 

5.  Upon  the  principle  that  to  constitute  a  mihtary  feod, 
it  should  be  granted  by  an  individual,  as  the  sole  proprietor 
of  native  and  conquered  territory,  we  are  to  date  the  rise 
of  the  systera  from  the  time  when  this  absurdity, — absurd 
because  impossible  among  the  Germanic  nations, — wasfirst 
adopted  as  a  legal  fiction.  And  this  will  be  somewhere 
about  the  time  when  the  alodarii  surrendered  their  paternal 
domains  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor  in  order  that  they 
niight  be  returned  to  them  as  fiefs,  by  which  the  lords,  be- 
fore  considered  as  inferior  to  the  mihtary  chiefs,  would  be 
raised  to  an  equahty  with  them.  In  all  probabihty,  the 
leader  of  an  expedition,  obtaining  a  larger  allotment  than 
his  followers,  was  enabled  to  support  a  greater  state  and 
exercise  a  greater  power.  Of  this  allotment  he  granted 
fiefs  to  his  immediate  officers  and  favourites,  and  as  these 
were  indulged  with  privileges  incidental  to  their  oflSces  and 
station  about  the  leader  or  prince,  the  other  leaders  would 
become  emulous  of  their  advantages.  In  process  of  time, 
the  maxim  of  the  feodahsts,  diametrically  the  reverse  ofthe 
fundamental  maxim  which  governed  the  title  to  land,  be- 
came  estabhshed,  and  a  miUtary  feod  could*not  exist  without 
an  individual  grantor.  It  is  only  on  sonie  supposition  of 
this  kind,  we  may  beheve  vvith  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  the 
first  chapter  of  feodahty  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  law  and 
the  imperial  rescripts.* 

6.  According  to  this  deduction,  all  those  remarkable  fea- 
tures  of  feodahsm  which  characterized  the  pohty  of  the 
Germanic  nations  before  the  ninth  century  or  thereabouts, 
have  no  relation  to  feodahsm,  because  lands  were  held  of 
the  state  and  not  of  an  individual.  They  are  resemblances . 
or  analogies  which  cannot  be  safely  admitted  without  des- 


*  Hist.  of  Engl.  Constit.  I,  p.  76,  77. 
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troying  the  maxim  which  the  feodalists  are  pleased  to  call  CHAP. 
fundamental.  We  must  accept  a  mere  fiction  as  the  basis  ■ 
of  a  system  which  existed  anterior  to  it,  and  which  exten- 
sively  prevails  among  people  who  never  yet  dreamed  of 
surrendering  a  portion  of  their  right  in  the  soil  into  a  power 
of  their  own  making.  This  is  to  circumscribe  the  term  of 
feodalism  within  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  and  to  reject 
the  most  obvious  characters  on  which  the  proof  of  identity 
depends.  A  cherry,  if  it  be  white  in  one  place,  black  in 
another,  and  red  in  a  third,  is  to  be  considered  a  different 
fruit,  although  it  might  be  pretended  that  these  are  only 
accidental  properties  resuhing  from  a  difference  in  soil, 
chmate,  or  culture ;  and  a  fish  taken  from  the  water  ceases 
to  be  a  fish  when  salted ;  for  such  is  the  efFect  of  the  argu- 
ment  which  makes  the  sovereign  an  essential  ingredient  in 
tlie  original  constitution  of  a  military  fief. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Hallam  and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  do  not 
allow  the  existence  of  a  system  of  mihtary  feods,  unless  it 
present  all  the   features  which  are  observed  in  the  last 
books  of  the  feodahsts,  and  which  were  added  under  diffe- 
rent  changes  of  society  and  variations  of  pohcy.     Thus,  if 
they  found  in  one  country  that  a  vassal  could  not  give  or 
sell  his  land  without  the  consent  of  his  lord,*  nor  ahenate  Antient 
ascertained  services,t  the  land  would  not  be  considered  a  j^eodaiUmf 
mihtary  fee,  because  the  tenant  was  not  also  prohibited 
from  selhng  his  male  beasts,j:  or  marrying  his  daughter,§ 
or  rnaking  his  son  a  priest,  without  the  same  consent.j|  Jiecent 
These  were  five  principles  in  the  Longobardic  system,  and  *""  ^"  *' 
they  vvere  extended  to  this  country  under  the  Normans.  The 
two  first  were  common  to  all,  and,  being  founded  in  rea- 
son  and  justice,  were  not  prejudicial  to  hberty;  but  the 

•  "  Possunt  dare  vel  veadere,  sed  ad  voluntatem  domini." 
t  "  Non  alienare  certa  '  servitia.' " 
X  "  Averium  masculum  non  vendere." 
^  "  Filiam  non  maritare,  nisi  det  domino  merchetam." 
II  "  Filium  omnino  non  facere  v;\enc\x.m."—Spelm.  Gloss.  v.  Sokemanria 
(Libera).    See  Soc,  socman,  infrlll. 
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CHAP.     others  are  additions  and  unessential  to  the  system,  which 
'       might  and  did  exist  for  centuries  without  them. 


Feodaiism        7.  It  is  thought  generally  enough,  says  M.  St.  Martin  in 

notorigmal  j^-^  (jiggej-tation  on  the  orip-in  aud  history  of  the  Arascides, 

German$.    that  this  kind  of  government,  which  prevailed  some  centuries 

ago,  and  which  is  called  the  feodal  system,  was  pecuhar 

to  Europe,  and  that  it  is  in  the  forests  of  Germany  we  must 

look  for  its  origin.     If,  however,  instead  of  admitting  facts 

without  discussing  them,  as  too  often  happens,  we  examine 

this  opinion  a  httle,  it  will  disappear  before  criticism,  or  at 

least  become  singularly  modified,  and  we  shall  find  that 

if  it  is  in  the  German  forests  we  liave  derived  the  feodal 

system,  it  certainly  is  not  original  there.     If  we  would 

compare  Europe,  such  as  it  was  in  the  tvvelth  century,  with 

the  monarchy  founded  in  Asia  by  the  Arascides  three  cen- 

turies  before  our  era,  we  shall  see  everywhere  the  hke  insti- 

tutions  and  usages.     We  shall  find  there  the  same  digni- 

ties  and  even  the  same  titles.     To  drink,  to  hunt,  to  fight, 

to  make  and  unmake  kings  were  the  noble  occupations  of 

a  Parthian.* 

Is  an  8.  The  same  idea  by  which  service  is  considered  to  be 

imtltution.  purchased  by  food  and  maintenance,  and  makes  a  mutual 

dependence  the  connecting  bond  between  a  chief  and  his 

dependents,  runs  through  several  archaic  words  denoting 

the  statea  of  social  condition,  and  carries  us  back  to  the 

most  remote  period  in  which  government  existed.     That 

the  latter   arose   with   the  first  man  who  became   suffi- 

ciently  rich  (a  word  in  Sanskrit  and  the  Gothic  dialects 

synonimous  with  powerful)  to  subsist  others,  that  is,  to 

feed  them  while  they  tended  his  herds,  tilled  his  ground, 

hunted  for  him,  and  fought  for  him,  can  admit  of  no  reason- 

able  doubt ;  for  even  in  the  pastoral  state  there  were  occa- 

sions  for  the  exercise  of  strength  and  courage  in  the  repres- 

sion  of  invaders,  and  the  defence  of  the  right  of  primary 


*  Journ.  Asiat.  I,  p.  65;  Col.  Tod,  I,  p.  131. 
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occupancy.*     A  reciprocal  obligation   upon  the  state   or     ^^l^^' 
ruler  and  the  subject,  the  one  to  obey  and  render  personal    - 
aid  in  peril  and  difficulty,  and  the  other  to  provide  the 
means  of  hvehhood,  is  the  first  genn  of  government,  and  it 
is  discemible  wherever  nian  is  to  be  found.     To  look  for 
the  origin  of  the  feodal  system  in  the  comparatively  recent 
senate  and  emperors  of  Rome,  is  to  reject  the  plain  testi- 
mony  of  history  sustained   by  the  results  of  comparative 
etymology.     In  hke  manner,  to  consider  the  antient  Ger- 
mans  as  its  founders,  is  to  hmit  the  sui^vey  of  mankind  to  a 
sniall   section.     The    account  of  these    people,   given    by 
Tacitus,  is  valuable  chiefly  as  the  first  description  of  a  system 
of  feods  in  Europe  before  the  term  feod  was  transferred  ex- 
clusively  to  land.     Their  Asiatic  ancestors  had  ages  before 
made  use  of  the  same  means  of  securing  defenders  of  the 
general  property,  rewarding,  taxing  and  punishing  in  the 
very  same  manner  that  the  Germans  introduced  into  the 
subjugated  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.     The  Romans 
themselves  had  done  the  same  thing;  but  when  Tacitus 
wrote,  all  memory  of  the  feodal  system  was  lost ;  for  it  had 
been  obUterated  some  centuries  before  by  the  overpowering 
influence  of  municipahties.     The  senate  and  its  fathers,  the 
patrician  order,  the  decemviri,  comitia,  and  some  other  in- 
stitutions  were  rehcs,  of  which  none  knewwhatwas  the  origin. 
9.  Tacitus,  in  words  which  have  been  noticed,  closely 
describes  a  feod,  where  he  states  that  the  chief  was  bound 
to  protect  and  maintain  with  food  and  lodging  those  retain- 
ers  who  constituted  his  company  or  band.     The  Germans 
either  abandoned  this  principle  when  they  raarched  towards 
Rome,  or  they  took  it  with  them.     In  the  latter  case,  the 
expedition  was  a  common  enterprise  for  the  glory  and  pro- 
fit  of  all  who  were  joined  in  it.     The  very  fact  that  Clovis 


•  Lot  and  Abraham  had  flocks  and  herds  and  tents ;  "  and  the  land  was 
not  able  to  bear  thera,  that  they  might  not  dwell  together;  for  their  sub- 
stance  was  great.  And  there  was  a  strife  between  the  herdsmen  of  Abra- 
ham'8  cattle  and  the  herdsmen  of  Lot's  cattle." — Gen.  XIII. 
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CHAP.     in  the  anecdote  cited,  solicited  the  piece  of  plate  from  the 

'        barons  proves  that  he  had  no  greater  right  in  it  than  them- 

selves,  and  the  conduct  of  the  soldier  who  dissented  from 

their  acquiescence  in  his  wishes,  proves  that  the  barons  had 

no  greater  right  in  it  than  the  meanest  of  their  foUovvers. 

"  It  is  irapossible,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "to  resist  the  inference 

which  is  supphed  by  this  story  :  the  vvhole  behaviour  of 

Clovis  is  that  of  a  barbarian  chief,  not  daring  to  withdraw 

anything  from  the  rapacity,  or  to  chastise  the  rudeness  of 

his  followers."*     Yet  Mr.  Hallam  does  not  seem  to  extend 

the  inference  to  tlie  territory  acquired  by  the  confederate 

Franks  and  their  leader  Clovis.     The  sensible  reflections 

JainvUUers  ^^  ^'^^^  subject  ofFcred  by  the  Count  de  Boulainvilhers  ought 

hoids  that    to  have  weight  in  an  inquiry  free  from  the  bias  of  a  precon- 

not  con-       ceived  theory  of  feodal  principles  and  customs.     *  The  coji- 

suieredthe   quest  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks,'  he  says,  *is  commonly  re- 

patrimony  ,,,.,.  i         i  •    />     V     i  ■  , 

ofthe  garded  oniy  m  relation  to  tne  chiei  or  tne  enterpnse — but 

princes.  ^^.^  fQj-ggt  i\^q  cntire  nation,  and  are  no  longer  embarrassed 
about  its  fate,  just  as  if  the  expedition  of  Clovis  were  com- 
parable  to  that  of  Alexander,  who  conquered  Persia  for 
himself  and  at  his  own  charge.  I  have  always  been  dis- 
gusted  with  the  blundering  of  our  historians,  who,  without 
one  exception,  have  in  this  respect  been  wanting  in  exacti- 
tude  and  fidelity  to  the  principle,  and  in  fact  it  is  to  this 
title, — the  most  deceitful  that  can  be  imagined, — that  we 
must  refer  the  common  idea  which  represents  Gaul,  and 
now  France,  as  the  patrimony  of  Clovis  and  his  succes- 
sors :  it  is  no  longer  remembered  that  in  tlie  beginning, 
Clovis  was  only  the  general  of  a  free  army  which  had  elected 
him  to  conduct  it  in  enterprises,  of  which  the  glory  and  the 
profit  vvere  to  be  the  common  property.'t 
Grotcth  of  10.  When  the  conquest  of  the  empire  was  achieved,  and 
^^awer.  ^^  allotments  of  the  land  completed,  the  object  of  the  in- 
vading  army  vvas  accomphshed ;  and,  as  Beda  remarks  of 

*     Mlddle  Ages,  I,  109. 
t  Essai  Historique;  dans  son  Etat  de  la  France,  t.  I,p.  15. 
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the  Saxon  aldoras,  the  general  became,  in  respect  to  power,     ^^^^^- 

no  more  than  his  companions  in  the  expedition  of  the  rank    

of  chiefs.  They  separated  ;  each  chief  accompanied  by  his 
oun  followers  retired  to  his  allotment,  on  which  he  erected 
an  independent  sovereignty :  thus  dukes,  counts,  barons, 
caatellans,  and  vavasors  are  found  at  a  later  period  exercis- 
ing  all  the  functions  of  royalty  within  the  limits  of  their 
fiefs.  If,  at  the  partition  of  the  conquered  territory,  the 
general  was  complimented  or  rewarded  with  larger  domains 
than  the  rest,  he  had  no  power  out  of  those  domains,  and 
but  Uttle  within  them,  as  is  manifest  from  the  well  known 
fact,  that  no  act,  not  even  a  charter  eranted  by  the  Mero- 
ringian  princes  was  efficient  until  it  had  received  the 
patronising  sign-manual  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace.  When 
Childebert,  kinz  of  Austrasia,  invaded  Italy  in  .331,  his 
army  was  composed  of  twenty  dukes,  under  each  of  whom 
were  four  connts,  who  had  each  several  viscounts  at  his 
command,  and  the  riscounts  had  each  several  thungiats*  or 
centurions  ;  yet  this  subordination  had  properly  place  only 
in  the  army ;  for  long  after  this  period,  counts  and  dukes 
were  of  equal  rank,  and  viscounts  and  smaUer  proprietors 
were  kings  in  miniature  on  their  own  estates.  Each  pos- 
sesaed  a  household  consisting  of  officers  of  state  with  the 
very  same  titles  that  are  found  attributed  lo  the  persons 
who  composed  the  establishment  of  Charlemagne.  It  is  a 
common  error  to  consider  these  smaller  households  as  imi- 
tations  of  the  regal  and  imperial ;  for  the  case  is  the  re- 
verse,  the  latter  being  no  more  than  augnnentations  in  mag- 
nificence  with  ever\'  accession  of  weahh  and  {X)wer.  The 
barons  exercised  all  the  functions  of  royalty  within  their 
fiefs,  both  before  and  after  the  consohdation  of  power  in 
an  individual.  We  know  it  because  their  rights  were 
never  the  subject  of  royal  grants,  but  are  often  that  of 
confirmations   of  privileges  formally  claimed,  as  existing 


•  Sic,  (ibid.  p.  3S.)    They  are  the  tungini  of  the  Salic  Law :  "  TuDginus 
aat  centenarios  niaUem  indicent." — Tii.  46,  n.  1. 
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IV. 


criAP.  'Me  jure  antlquo,"  and  they  are  so  confirmed  in  the  char- 
ters.  As  the  power  of  the  king  grew,  that  of  the  nobles 
decreased,  until  at  length  the  functions  of  miniature  royalty 
entirely  ceased,  and  the  whole  state  became  a  single  go- 
vernment  under  laws  which  extended  alike  to  all  its  parts, 
and  not  as  before,  varying  with  the  different  customs  es- 
tabUshed  by  the  barona;  in  their  several  domains.  Nothing 
is  more  erroneous  than  the  common  opinion  that  kingdoms 
were  originally  divided  into  separate  provinces  governed  by 
great  nobles,  to  whom  powers  and  privileges  were  granted  by 
the  monarch.*  The  opposite  process  took  place  :  they  are 
the  aggregates  of  allotments  which  existed  from  the  earhest 
acquisition  of  territory,  and  the  consohdated  power  of  each 
monarch  as  it  is  now  seen,  is  the  result  of  successful  and 
happy  usurpations  on  the  rights  of  the  petty  sovereigns, 
many  of  whose  titles  are  extant  as  those  of  an  order  of  no- 


*  Sullivan  argues  for  the  power  of  the  King  in  the  foUowing  passage,  re- 
lating  more  particularly  to  the  Franks: — 

"  Tliough  things  in  general  wore  the  same  iace  as  when  these  people  re- 
mained  at  honie,  a  change  was  insensibly  introducing;  the  king  and  chief- 
tains  were  gradually  increasing  their  privileges  at  tlie  expense  of  the  com- 
mon  soldiers,  an  event  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  general  assemblies  being 
less  frequent,  and  consequently  fewer  opportunities  occurring  for  the  people 
at  large  to  exert  their  power;  but  principally  to  the  many  years  they  had 
spent  in  camp  before  they  thought  themselves  secure  enough  to  disperse 
through  the  country.  The  strictness  of  military  discipline,  and  that  prompt 
and  unlimited  obcdience  its  laws  require,  habituated  them  to  a  more  impli- 
cit  submissiou  to  tkeir  leaders,  who  from  the  necessities  of  war  were  gene- 
rally  continued  in  command.  And  it  is  no  wonder  that  while  the  authority 
of  the  inferior  lords  was  thus  every  day  gaining  strength,  that  the  king 
should  increase  more  considerably.  For  probably  because  he,  as  general, 
was  the  fittest  person  to  distribute  the  conquered  lauds  to  each,  according 
to  his  merits,  he  about  this  time  assumcd  to  himself,  and  was  quietly  al- 
lowed  the  power  of  the  partition  of  lauds.  They  were  still,  and  for  some 
considerable  time  longer,  assigned  in  the  general  assemblies,  bnt  according 
to  his  sole  will  and  pleasure,  to  the  several  lords,  who  afterwards  subdivided 
theni  in  the  same  manner  at  their  discretion,  whence  it  came  that  these 
grants  were  called  beneficcs,  and  are  constantly  describcd  by  the  old  writers 
as  flowing  from  the  pure  bounty  and  benevolence  of  the  lord." — Ilist. 
Feud.  Law,  p.  48,  i\ 
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bility  before  the  time  of  Hugh  Capet.     The  regal  power      cjiap, 
grew  by  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  primitive  chiefs  ' 

of  the  people.  And  it  may  have  been  under  this  monarch 
that  the  notion  of  an  individual  proprietor  of  the  soil  began 
to  assume  a  more  decisive  character. 

11.  From  the  year  519  to  996,  the  monarchy  continued  Petty 

in  a  nominal  state :  the  great  chiefs,  under  different  titles,  *'''^""^"'* 
which  they  appear  to  have  adopted  at  pleasure,  sometimes 
styling  themselves  counts,  sometimes  dukes,  and  very  fre- 
quently  count-dukes,  or  counts  and  dukes,  taxed  their  peo- 
ple,  levied  war,  and  exercised  all  the  functions  proper  to 
royalty,  just  as  if  there  were  no  king ;  but  vvhenever  the 
general  warfare  required  it,  they  marched  their  forces  to  his 
standard,  and  co-operated  in  effecting  the  common  object 
under  his  command.  In  all  there  appears  to  be  the  origi- 
nal  and  principal  feature  of  feodalism  ;  yet  vve  are  required 
to  believe  that  it  did  not  exist  until  the  property  in  the  land 
was  imagined  to  be  centered  in  the  monarch.* 

12.  Mr.  Hallam  excludes  the  Scandinavian  nations  from  Fcoflallsm. 
the  hst  of  people  vvho  were  influenced  by  feodal  principles;f  Inarkand 
yet  if  the  historian,  Svvein  Aggonson,  who  wrote  about  Scandina- 
1186,  may  be  credited,  the  kings  of  Denmark  possessed 

the  whole  land  of  the  kingdom  by  right  of  proprietorship 


•  Bishop  Nicholson,  in  hls  learnecl  dissertatiou  ou  this  sulyect,  distin- 
guishes  the  feodal  law  into  several  periods  which  he  calls  its  birth,  infancy, 
youth,  and  state  of  perfection.  The  first  he  liinits  from  the  time  of  the  ir- 
ruption  of  the  Northern  nations,  which  happened  about  thc  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  to  the  year  G50.  Its  infancy  from  650  to  800.  The  third 
period  from  this  year  to  1027,  soon  after  which  it  arrived  at  its  state  of 
perfection. — 5^  Amand,  Ilittorical  Essay,p.  38.  The  first  period  of  the 
tystein  must  be  included  between  its  origin  and  the  reduction  of  its  rules  to 
a  written  form.  Traces  of  feodality  exist  iu  all  the  Barbaric  codes,  which, 
as  will  be  shown,  have  all  the  marks  of  being  older  laws  inadequately 
translated  into  Latin;  exeept  those  of  the  Auglo-Saxons,  which  are  proba- 
bly  revisions  of  Continental  laws,  and  into  wliich  Monkish  lawyers  inter- 
polated  passages  copied  from  Scripture,  thus  blending  pagan  institutes  with 
Mosaic  and  Christian  precepts. 

t  Middle  Agcs,  I,  143. 
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CHAP. 
IV. 


Feodalism 
iii  central 
Iiulia, 


from  the  first  establishment  of  the  monarchy  ;*  and  the 
very  chapter  in  which  this  is  stated,  relates  to  a  service  per- 
formed  by  all  classes,  at  the  command  of  the  queen,  for  the 
common  safety.  But  without  insisting  upon  an  isolated 
circumstance,  it  will  be  shown  from  the  vernacular  Sagaa 
or  histories  that  feodahsm  prevailed  all  over  Scandinavia.f 
Tims  we  have  a  strange  contradiction  in  consequence  of 
considering  that  as  a  fundamental  principle,  which  in  reahty 
was  no  principle  at  all,  but  an  excrescence  of  recent  growth. 
In  France,  where  the  land  continued  to  be  the  common 
property,  there  is  said  to  be  feodahsm ;  while  in  Denmark, 
where  it  was  the  property  of  an  individual,  we  are  told  there 
was  no  feodahsm.  VVith  respect  to  Sweden,  which  is  also 
excepted,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said  at  present,  is,  that 
the  glossary  of  Loccenius  is  a  work  undertaken  to  prove 
that  all  the  chief  terms  employed  in  the  feodal  laws  have 
their  origin  in  the  language,  laws,  and  institutions  of 
ancient  Gothland. 

13.  When  Colonel  Tod  had  successfully  estabhshed  the 
close  conformity  between  the  feodal  system  of  Mewar,  in 
central  India,  with  that  which  prevailed  in  Europe,  the  ob- 
jection  that  the  sovereign  was  not  the  proprietor  of  the  soil, 
was  accompanied  by  the  observation,  that  "  traits  of  resem- 
blance,  however  striking  in  respect  to  martial  customs,  be- 
tvveen  nations  which  have  nothing  else  in  common,  whose 
languages,  creeds  and  civil  customs  are  radically  dissimilar, 
may  aiford  matter  for  curious  disquisition  and  nothing  more." 
To  show  the  value  that  is  to  be  placed  upon  this  decision. 


*  "Nam  prout  regni  regimen  obtinuit,  ita  tunc  temporis  universam  regni 
tellurem  reges  jure  dominii  possidebant." — Co7?ipe?id.  Hist.  Dan.  c.  3. 

t  Gentlemen  wlio  are  accustomed  to  give  peremptory  decisions  on  the 
ancient  customs  of  a  country,  would  do  well  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  its  language.  Those  who  deny  that  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  in- 
fluenced  by  feodal  principles  will,  perhaps,  explain  why  the  words  "  huld- 
skap,  troskap  och  manskap  "  formed  a  necessary  part  of  the  obligation  of  the 
Swedes  on  the  election  of  their  ancient  kings,  and  why  on  solemn  occasions 
people  vowed  their  "  fealty,  truth  aud  homage,"  if  they  were  not  uuder 
feodal  oblicrations. 
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which  appears  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  1830,  it  is  only      cn.u». 
necessary  to  turn  to  the  vohnne  for  1808  for  a  very  letirned  ' 

comparison  between  the  Sanskrit  and  the  languages  of 
Europe,  which  the  writer  demonstrates  to  be  so  clearly  re- 
lated  that  even  the  conjugations  of  the  verbs  are  formed 
upon  the  very  same  principle,  and  with  the  same  terraina- 
tions,  a  little  modified  in  the  latter.  With  respect  to  cus- 
toms,  thc)'  have  been  so  often  shown  to  be  identical  that 
they  may  be  passed  over ;  and  as  to  creeds,  they  certainly 
can  have  no  relation  to  the  subject.  Asia,  however,  was 
the  birthplace  of  Christianity. 

14.  Pinkerton,  with  a  just  notion  of  the  feodal  pohty  as  Pitifterton 
existent  wherever  there  was  a  rautual  obhgation  and  de-  i^rlaiulh' 
pendence  between  a  chief  and  his  tenants  or  followers, 
restricts  the  commenceraent  of  it  to  the  rise  of  the  passion 
for  military  conquest.  "The  feudal  system,  about  which 
so  much  noise  is  made,"  he  says,  "  is  the  natural  fruit  of 
conquest,  and  is  as  old  in  the  world  as  conquest.  A  terri- 
tory  is  acquired,  and  the  state  or  the  general  bestows  it  on 
leaders  and  soldiers  on  condition  of  mihtary  service,  and  of 
tokens  of  acknowledo-ino-  oratitude  to  the  donors.  It  was 
known  in  the  Greek  heroic  ages.  It  was  known  to  Lycur- 
gus,  for  all  the  lands  in  Sparta  were  held  on  military 
tenure.  It  vvas  known  to  Romulus  when  he  regulated 
Rome.  It  vvas  known  to  Augustus  when  he  gave  lands  to 
his  veterans  on  condition  that  their  sons  at  fifteen  years  of 
age  do  military  service.  The  reason  it  did  not  preponderate 
and  corrupt  in  Greece  and  Rome,  was  that  it  was  stifled  by 
the  necessary  effects  of  cities,  as  above  mentioned.  In 
Persia,  where  there  were  no  cities  of  any  power  or  privilege, 
it  preponderated  and  corrupted  at  an  early  period.  The 
feudal  system,  whether  in  its  original  democracy,  or  cor- 
rupted  into  aristocracy,  must  limit  the  power  of  kings ;  for 
men  who  held  their  possessions  on  mihtary  service,  must  of 
course  have  arms  in  their  hands ;  and  even  in  absolute 
governments,  the  soldiers  are  free,  witiiess  the  Pratorian 
bands,  and  armies  of  imperial  Rome,  and  the  Turkisli  Jani- 
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CHAP.     2aries.    By  the  feudal  system,  every  man  held  freedom  and 

life  in  his  hands.     Montesquieu  has  begun  his  account  of 

the  feudal  system  with  that  of  the  ancient  Germans,  given 
by  Tacitus,  and  prides  himself  on  leaving  off  where  others 
began.     A   writer  more  profound  would  leave  off  where 
Montesquieu  besins.*    There  is,  however,  a  very  great  con- 
venience   m   pursuing  the  same  course   as   the   profound 
writer,  who  seems  to  be  sUghted  in  this  passasfe.     Holding 
the  well  grounded  opinion  of  M.  St.  Marlin,  that  the  feodal 
system  was  not  a  native  of  Germany,  the  account  of  Taci- 
tus  is  a  description  of  it  at  a  given  epoch,  to  which  we  can 
refer  past  and  present  institutions  in  Europe,  and  beyond 
which  we  can  readily  ascend  by  the  aid  of  analogy  and 
et\Tnology.      "The  feudal  system  in  Europe,"   says  Mr. 
Richardson,  **  is  an  exotic  plant ;  but  in  the  East  it  is  in- 
digenous,  universal,  and  immemorial.     In  India,  Persia, 
Tartary,  and  other  eastem  countries,  the  whole  detail  of 
govemment,  from  the  most  ancient  accounts  down  to  the 
present  hour,  can  hardly  be  defined  by  any  other  descrip- 
tion  than  feudal.""!- 
Pation,  on       15.  On  the  origin  of  feodality,  Mr.  Patton  observes,  "  the 
/^jul^rn,    circumstance  of  land  being  common,  or  the  property  of  the 
societv,  and  never  possessed  amoncr  individuals  among  the 
pastoral  tribes,  seeras  to  offer  a  natural  explanation  of  the 
rise  and  prosjess  of  the  Asiatic  constitution  of  monarchial 
govemment,  which  is  uniformly  and  unalterably  despotic. 
These  pecuharities  have  been  shewn  to  de]->end  upon  the 
absolute  pruperty  of  the  land  being  vested  in  the  sovereign, 
which  precludes  the  rivalship  of  power  through  the  means 
of  the  greatest  land  proprietors,  who  cannot  possibly  exist 
under  such  circumstances.     But  how  this  absolute  property 
of  the  land  of  the  state  came  originally  to  be  vested  in  the 
raonarch  or  sovereign,  is  the  question  which  it  is  so  difficult 
to  answer.     If  we  suppose  the  pastoral  state  of  society  to 


•  Dis5€rt.  on  thc  origin  and  pro^oss  of  the  Scythians  or  Gotfas,  p.  130. 
t  Dbsert.  prcfiicii  to  hi«  Persian  Dictionarj,  p.  4-2,  3. 
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have  universally  preceded  the  agricultural  state  in  Asia,  a 

supposition  not  void  of  historical  import,  a  very  obvious 

explanation  seems  to  result  from  it.     Among  all  pastoral 

tribeiJ,  the  monarchial  form  of  government  is  prevalent ;  the 

chief  is  the  representative  of  the  public,  and  in  time  of  war 

is  absolute.     The  first  and  earhest  transition  from  the  pas- 

toral  to  the  agricultural  state  of  society  must  always  re- 

main  a  subject  fbr  conjecture.* 

16.  Some  observations  by  Col.  Tod,  introductory  to  his  Tod,on 

detailed  account  of  the  feodal  institutions  of  Rajasthan,  are  syftem 

deservinsr  ofclose  attention :  "There  is  a  martial  system,"  ^^^^  ^ 

.  .        .      Rajpoots. 

he  says,  "peculiar  to  these  Rajpoot  states,  so  extensive  m 

its  operation  as  to  embrace  every  object  of  society."     This 

is  so  analogous  to  the  ancient  feudal  system  of  Europe, 

that  I  have  no  hesitation  to  hazard  a  comparison  between 

them,  with  reference  to  a  period  when  the  latter  was  im- 

perfect.     In  the  same  stages  of  society,  the  wants  of  mau 

must  ever)'where  be  similar,  and  will  produce  the  analogies 

which  are  observed  to  regulaie  Tatar  hordes  or  German 

tribes,  Caledonian  clans,  and  the  Rajpoot  Cula  (race)  or 

Jhareja  Bhyad  (brotherhood).     AU  the  countries  of  Europe 

participated  in  the  system,  which  we  denominate  feudal  ; 

and  we  can  observe  it  in  various  degrees  of  perfection  or 

deterioration  from  the  mountains  of  Caucasus  to  the  Indian 

Ocean.     In  remarking  the  various  coincidences   between 

the  habits,  notions,  and  governments   of  Europe  in  the 

middle  ages,  and  those  of  Rajasthan,  it  is  not  absolutely 

necessary   that  we  should  conclude  that  one  system  was 

borrowed  from  the  other;  each  may  in  truth  be  said  to 

have  the  patriarchal  form  for  its  basis.     Attention  to  dis- 

tinctions,  though  often  merely  nominal,  will  aid  us  in  dis- 

covering  the  outlines  of  a  picture,  which  must  at  some 

period  have  been  more  finished;  when  real  power  unres- 

traiued  by  modem  influence  upheld  a  system,  the  plan  of 

which  was  original.     It  is  in  these  remote  regions,  so  little 

•  Principles  of  Asiat.  Monarcliies,  p.  2G8,  270. 
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Tnrkkh 
tiiiiar. 


Meicar 
putta. 


known  to  tlie  vvestern  world,  and  where  orlginal  mannera 
lie  hidden  under  those  of  the  conquerors,  that  we  may 
search  for  the  germs  of  the  constitutions  of  European 
states.  The  perfection  of  the  system  in  England  is  due  to 
the  Normans,  who  brought  it  from  Scandinavia,  whither  it 
was  probably  conveyed  by  Odin  and  the  Sacasenae,  or  by 
anterior  migrations  from  Asia,  which  would  coincide  with 
Richardson's  hypothesis,  that  it  vvas  introduced  from  Tar- 
tary.  AHhough  speculative  reasoning  forms  no  part  of  my 
plan,  yet  vvhen  I  observe  analogy  on  the  subject  in  the 
customs  of  the  antient  Germaii  tribes,  the  Franks,  or  Go- 
thic  races,  1  shall  venture  to  note  them.  Of  one  thing 
there  is  no  doubt, — knowledge  must  have  accompanied  the 
tide  of  migration  from  the  East;  and  from  higher  Asia 
emerged  the  Asi,  the  Gatti,  and  the  Cimbric  Lombard,  who 
spread  the  system  in  Scandinavia,  Friesland  and  Italy.* 

17.  A  strong  resemblance  has  been  noticed  betvveen  the 
mihtary  feods  of  the  west  and  the  Turkish  timars  or  lands 
of  the  Spahis,  for  the  enjoyraent  of  vvhich  they  served  in 
the  field  on  horseback.  Each  feudatory  brought  into  the 
field  a  number  of  horses  in  proportion  to  his  tenements ;  so 
the  Spahis,  who,  says  Dr.  Walsh,  "  are  a  kind  of  feudal 
cavalry,  possessing  hereditaiy  lands  on  the  tenure  of  ap- 
pearing  in  the  field  when  called  on.  If  they  have  no  male 
children,  the  lands  descend  to  the  commander,  who  assigns 
them  to  others  oii  the  same  terms,  and  so  the  corps  is  kept 
up."t  The  grant  of  a  fief,  (gras,)  by  the  Maharana  Dheraj 
to  his  nephew  Komar  Madhu  Sing-ji,  in  1729,  is  conceived 
in  the  following  terms: 

"  M.  Dh.  &:c.  to  his  nephew  &c.  commanding. 
"  Gras  has  been  granted. 
"The  fief,  (putta,J)  of  Rarapoora,  that  with  1000  horse  and 


•  Annals  of  Rajasthan,  I,  p.  129,  130,  1. 
t  Narrative  of  a  Joiirney  from  Constantinople,  1828,  p.  18G. 
X  It  miglit  be  explained  a  lordship,  as  the  Sanskrit  pati,  (suprd,p.  il,) 
becomes  put,  a  lord. 
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2000   foot   you   will   perforra   service  during   six   montlis     CHAP. 
annually,   and  when  foreign  service  is  required,  3000  foot  ' 

and  3000  horse. 

"  While  the  power  of  the  presence,  (thugoor,)  is  main- 
tained  it\  these  districts,  you  vvill  not  be  dispossessed. 

"  By  command,  &c." 

The  Persian  Ja^ir^  are  fiefs  held  on  the  same  conditions.  Persian 
"  A  jagir,"  says  Mr.  Richardson,  "  is  a  possession  in  Uind  •^"^"'" 
granted  by  the  king  for  hfe,  and  the  holder  of  such  land  is 
ajagir  dar."     In  Sanskrit  ja^^fara  is  a  coat  of  mail. 

18.  If  we  owe  our  languages  to  Asia,  of  which,  while  a 
single  verse  of  the  Vedas  or  Puranas  exists,  there  never 
can  be  started  a  doubt  worth  the  trouble  of  confutation  by 
argument,  we  may  vvell  be  supposed  to  have  derived  the 
feodal  systern  from  the  same  quarter.  But  fully  agreeing 
with  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  of  Colonel  Tod,  that  the 
tenure  of  lands  on  tlie  condition  of  military  service,  which 
is  an  expedient  so  simple,  and  withal  so  obvious  in  order  to 
provide  for  pubHc  defence,  must  everywhere  produce  inci- 
dents  more  or  less  aUke,*  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find 
the  hke  system  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Major  Den-  FeodaUsm 
ham  discovered  traces  of  it  in  Bornou,  in  the  interior  of  "*  '^*** 
Africa.  "A  feodal  law  exists  there  in  fuU  force,  and  a  man 
unvviUing  to  serve  provides  one  or  more  substitutes,  accord- 
to  his  raeans."'!'  Frora  the  accounts  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  by  their  discoverers,  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
the  use  of  miUtary  fiefs  by  a  people  vvho  could  not  have 
borrowed  their  knowledge  of  it  from  the  Roman  law  of  one 
writer,  or  the  beneficiary  grants  of  the  Frank  monarch,  to 
vvhich  another  assigns  the  origin  of  the  European  system. 
The  king  granted  out  lands  to  the  chiefs  who  held  them  by 
miUtary  service  and  an  annual  rent  (the  veisla  and  len  of 
Scandinavia),  and  these  chiefs  made  subinfeodations ;  they 
subdivided  their  fiefs,  grants,  among  their  foUowers,  who 
held  them  on  the  same  conditions  as  their  lords. 

•  Vol.  for  1830, 11.  r,2.  f  Travcls,  p.  IM. 
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CHAP.         19,  After  what  has  been  said,  it  seems  almost  superflu- 

L_    ous  to  add  the  testimony  of  the  Chevaher  de  Marigny,  who 

found  the  feodal  systeni  in  Circassia;  yet  where  facts  appa- 
rently  incontestible  are  disputed,  it  is  not  altogether  use- 
less  to  learn  that  the  inhabitants  of  Caucasus  retain  a  form 
of  pohty  which  was  once  universal.  He  says  in  his  Three 
Voyages  in  the  Black  Sea,  that  the  "  Circassians,  very 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  those  who  existed  in  Europe 
in  the  feodal  ages,  live  from  father  to  son  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence,  under  a  prince  whose  fields  they  cultivate  in  time 
of  peace,  and  whom  they  defend  in  time  of  war."  In  many 
particLilars,  mutatis  mntandis,  the  description  of  the  Ger- 
mans  by  Tacitus  might  be  transferred  to  this  warhke  peo- 
ple.  The  division  into  princes,  nobles  (usdens),  and  people, 
is  the  same,  and  so  are  their  duties.  A  certain  number  of 
people  are  attached  to  the  household  of  each  prince,  who  acts 
as  their  judge,  protector  and  father.  As  the  land  is  the 
property  of  the  state,  the  possessions  of  the  prince  consist 
of  horses,  arms  and  slaves.  His  expenditure  is  supported 
by  tributes  extorted  from  surrounding  nations.  His  power 
is  absolute  in  time  of  vvar,  but  in  peace  he  is  not  distin- 
guished  from  the  usdens,  or  even  the  peasants.  On  great 
occasions,  the  whole  community  assembles  in  dehberation  : 
the  oldest  of  the  princes  proposes  a  measure ;  it  is  then  de- 
bated  among  the  usdens,  and  afterwards  among  the  depu- 
ties  of  the  people.  It  it  needless  to  pursue  the  subject. 
We  find  in  Circassia  a  preference  given  to  age,  which  could 
not  obtain  among  a  nomadic  and  predatory  people  hke  the 
Germans,  and  which  argues  the  attainment  of  a  higher 
grade  of  civihzation. 

20.  Until  May,  1818,  feodality  existed  in  full  vigour 
InLivonia.  among  the  Livonians.  The  proprietors  assembled  in  con- 
gress  in  that  month,  and  fornially  emancipated  the  serfs, 
who  at  first  considered  it  to  be  a  deprivation  of  their  ancient 
privileges,  and  in  consequence  earnestly  remonstrated 
against  the  measure.  It  was  probably  by  this  path  that 
Odin  and  the  Asi  introduced  it  into  Scandinavia. 

\ 
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21.  If  there  were  people  in  Europe  before  the  entrance  of     ^^.'^^^- 

the  Asiatic  tribes,  there  was  nndoubtedly  a  system  of  feods. 

*'  The  primary  institution  of  feods,"  says  Mr.  Whitaker,  "is  ^"\ong  tht 
unanimously  deduced  by  our  legal  and  historical  antiquaries 

from  the  northern  invaders  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the 
primary  introduction  of  them  into  this  island  is  almost  as 
unanimously  referred  to  the  much  more  recent  epocha  of 
the  Norman  conquest.  But  they  certainly  existed  among 
us  before,  and  even  formed  the  primitive  estabUshment  of 
the  Britons."*  His  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  irresistible, 
and  if  the  Britons  availed  themselves  of  this,  the  most 
obvious  and  most  facile  mode  of  defence,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded  that,  as  the  manners  and  religion  of  the  Keltic  races 
were  as  similar  as  their  dialects,  all  the  others  also  pos- 
sessed  a  system  of  feods. 

22.  That  the  feodal  system  was  the  same  in  all  these  TJwughnot 
countries  would  be  as  absurd  to  maintain,  as  that  the  feodal  ^amTre-" 
institutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  the  same  as  those  cognimble. 
which  were  introduced  by  the  Normans,  after  many  addi- 

tions  had  been  made  to  the  simple  form,  and  many  conse- 
quences  deduced  from  the  principle  and  its  correlative 
maxims,  of  which  neither  German  nor  Asiatic  had  ever 
thought.  Some  of  these  excrescences  were  the  effect  of 
the  altered  position  of  the  German  invaders  of  the  Roman 
territories ;  and  others  of  later  growth  were  no  doubt  sug- 
gested  by  the  Theodosian  code.  Yet  in  all  these  varieties, 
and  under  these  changes,  and  whether  the  property  of  the 
Jand  were  vested  in  the  prince,  in  the  collective  body  of  the 
people,  or,  as  in  Circassia  at  the  present  day,  in  the  indivi- 
duals  of  the  nobles  and  people,  a  system  of  defence  found- 
ed  on  the  principle  of  obligation  and  protection,  the  bond 
of  union  severing  with  the  fuilure  of  the  condition  of  tenure 
and  obedience,  existed,  and  vvas  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  feodal  system.  If  the  titles  of  the  European  nobiiity  are 
feodal  titles  in  origin,  nothing  is  more  certain,  as  will  be 

•  Ilist.  of  MancLcster,  I,  p.  202. 
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CIIAP.     amply  shown,  than  their  priority  to  the  conquest  of  Rome; 

'^    and  if  they  are  subsequent  to  the  additions  made  in  the 

feodal  system,  their  significations,  which  refer  to  institutions 
that  existed  when  Tacitus  described  the  Germans,  are  with- 
out  apphcation,  and  the  problem  would  be,  hovv  they  con- 
tinued  to  be  apphed  to  persons  whom  they  did  not  denote. 

23.  One  learned  and  elegant  writer*  discovers  the  origin 
of  feods  in  the  beneficiary  grants  of  the  French  monarchs, 

Benefices.  and  yet  "beneficium  "  and  "  munus,"  the  terms  to  which 
he  refers,  are  nothing  more  than  Latin  translationsf  of 
vcisla  and  len,  ?Lndfcede  and  lelni,  which  denoted  a  feod  in 
difFerent  points  of  vievv,  and  which,  by  force  of  their  import, 
take  us  far  beyond  the  guidance  of  history.  But  if  these 
grants  were  the  parents  of  a  system,  there  is  at  present 
totally  unexplained,  the  principle  which  united  the  northern 
nations,  carried  them  into  the  Roman  territory,  and  dictated 
the  partition  of  land  among  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise;  and 
which  constituted  those  leaders  so  many  petty  sovereigns 
ready  to  unite  under  a  single  leader  for  the  common 
defence. 

24.  Another  gentleman,  also  highly  and  deservedly  dis- 
tinguished  in  hterature,  finds  the  origin  of  the  system  in 

Bomam.  what  he  terms  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  senate  and  the 
rescripts  of  the  eraperors.;]:  Others  again  have  directly 
pointed  to  the  grants  by  Alexander  Severus  and  Probus  to 
the  veterans,  as  the  first  indication  of  feods  in  Europe.  On 
these  grounds  it  seems  necessary,  at  the  risk  of  repetition 
or  of  famiUar  quotation,  to  consider  the  probabilities  of 
deductions  so  plausibly  supported,  and  so  respectably 
recommended. 

25.  Beheving  the  feodal  pohty  to  have  existed  in  the 
most  remote  ages,  and  to  have  been  difFuaed  coequally  with 


•  Hallam,  Middle  Ages. 
t  Beneficium  waa  first  used  in  this  seiise  in  thc  reign  of  Clovls. — Do- 
minici  de  Alodiis,  c.  8. 

t  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Hist.  of  Eugl.  Commonwealth,  vol.  I,  p.  77. 
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society,  it  is  necessary  to  contract  inquiry  into  the  narrow     CIIAP. 
bounds  of  that  state  of  it,  of  which  vestiges  remain  in  the  ' 


titles  of  honor,  and  denominations  of  offices  of  dignity  now  Early 
in  use  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Since  many  of  P°'^j!^*^°'* 
them  belong  to  the  primitive  languages  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean  races,  their  origin  may  be  referred  to  the  earUest  mi- 
gration  from  Asia,  whether  that  were  two  thousand  or  more 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  conformity  which  ex- 
ists  among  these  languages,  includins  both  Greek  and. 
Latin,  which  were  once  supposed  to  be  distinct  and  original 
tongues,  and  to  which  a  false  philology  looked  for  the 
parentage  of  words  indigenous  to  Gothic  forms  of  speech, 
is  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  reasonable  supposition,  that 
very  early  "  German  tribes  burst  out  of  Asia  and  wandered 
westward ;  that  having  then  remained  some  tirae  to  the 
north  of  the  Danube,  and  become  over  populous,  a  portion 
of  them  went  to  the  north,  another  portion  southward, 
while  a  third  remained  behind :  the  northern  portion  pro- 
bably  went  to  Sweden  over  the  Danish  Islands,  while  the 
southerns  crossed  the  Danube  and  the  Alps,  and  there  took 
and  retained  possession  of  Italy."  History  says  nothing  of 
all  this;  but  history  says  just  as  httle  of  the  peophng  of 
Scandinavia  by  German  people,  and  yet  no  one  dreams  of 
denying  this.  Why  too,  when  we  know  that  Britain,  Gaul 
and  Spain  were  so  peopled,  should  we  make  an  exception 
in  favour  of  Italy,  which  hes  so  directly  in  the  road  ?  The 
silence  of  the  Roman  historians  on  this  point  proves  nothing 
one  way  or  the  other.  Their  old  traditions  were  lost, 
(no  thanks,  by  the  way,  to  themselves,  if  the  tale  of  Bren- 
nus  be  true)  and  as,  vvhen  they  began  to  write  history,  they 
were  corrupted  by  Grecian  influence,  they  looked  in  every- 
thing  for  a  Grecian  origin  ;  moreover,  they  knew  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  northern  nations ;  yet  even  the  Greek  authors 
had  a  remarkable  tradition  that  they  came  from  the  Land 
of  Oaks.* 

*  "  One  of  the  names  of  Germany  :  '  Sonst  hiess  es  nur  das  Land  der 
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CHAP.         26.  The  dlstribution  of  the  land  by  Romulus,  the  three 

IV.  .  .  .       , 
orders  of  the  people,  the  election  of  the  raagistrates  in  the 

Cimbriand  meetings  of  the  hundreds,  the  appellation  of  jjatres  given  to 

ojh-^^to       their  noblemen,  and  the  vast  number  of  Latin  words  iden- 

become        i\qq\  yvith  words  used  by  the  raost  reraote  of  the  Germanic 

V^o.ssgIs  ot 

jRome,o7ite  tribes,  are  circurastances,  which  together  with  a  remarkable 
Chr.  117.     conformity  in  popular  customs  and  mythological  traditions, 
strongly  favour  a  behef  that  the  Romans  were  of  a  Teutonic 
family.*     After  the  abohtion  of  the  monarchy,  the  feodal 
system  gradually  disappeared  in  the  growing  iraportance 
of  cities  and  raunicipahties,  which,  with  the  difFusion  of 
wealth  in  the  form  of  money,  jewels,  and  moveables,  neces- 
sarily   diminished    the   power  of  the  nobles.     When  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutons,  who  invaded  Spain  in  the  third  Cim- 
bric    and   Teutonic  war,  about  a  century  before  our  era, 
proposed  to  hold  lands  of  the  Repubhc,  as  becarae  a  raar- 
tial  people,  by  mihtary  service,  all  knowledge  of  this  kind 
of  tenure  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  the  Romans. 
They  petitioned  the  state,  says  the  historian  Florus,  "  ut 
martius  populus  ahquid  sibi  terrae  daret  quasi  stipendium, 
cseterum,  ut  vellet,  nianibus  atque  armis  uteretur."f     An 
ofFer  of  vassalage  in  return  for  a  fief,  or  a  request  for  a  fief 
in  heu  of  pay  for  mihtary  service,  could  not  well  have  been 
more  exphcitly  worded  in  the  twelfth  century.     Whatever 
the  Romans  may  have  understood  the  nature  of  the  request 
to  have  been,  it  proves  that  mihtary  tenure  was  faraihar  to 
these  branches  of  the  Germanic  and  perhaps  Scandinavian 
races.     It  is  equally  evident  that  they  did  not  regard  their 
request  as  derogating  from  that  freedom  of  which  they  were 
enthusiastic  slaves,  and  of  which  among  all  their  nations 


Eichen.'    Korners  Lejer  und  Sehwert,  p.  23." — Foreign  Q.  Hevieto,  Yol.  X. 
German  Origin  of  the  Latin  Language. 

•  As  might  be  expected,  the  more  ancieat  language  of  Rome  bears  the 
strongest  resemblance  to  the  Germanic  forms  of  speecli ;  thus  the  Song  of 
tlie  Arval  Brothers  (Carmen  Fratrum  Amharvalium),  inexplicable  to  the 
mere  classic,  is  read  with  comparative  ease  by  the  Teutonic  scholar. 
t  L.  IIL  c.  1. 
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the  possession  of  arms  was  at  once  the  means,  the  fruit,     ^^}^^' 
and  the  token.  '— 


27.  The  writings  of  Ciesar  and  Tacitus  gave  the  Romans  Germans 
nearly  all  the  knovvledge  they  had  of  the  pohty,  manners  ^fj^j^  ^^ 
and  customs  of  these  barbarians;  for  the  information  col-  theBomans 
lected  by  the  travelHng  merchants  of  whom  we  find  men- 
tion,  vvould  be  mostly  confined  to  people  of  their  ovvn 
profession.  It  may  be  said  vvith  an  appearance  of  truth, 
that  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Romans  knevv  nothing  of 
the  Germans  more  than  their  passion  for  war  and  the  diffi- 
culty  of  conquering  them.  For  the  first  time  they  learned, 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  that  there  were  kings  who  were 
honored  and  obeyed,  although  they  possessed  nothing  of 
the  regal  condition  but  the  title,  and  ranked  in  the  state 
only  as  the  first  of  the  nobility.*  They  leamed  that  no 
affairs  of  importance  among  the  Germans  vvere  transacted 
without  the  concurience  of  the  common  people,  who  at- 
tended  the  national  councils  with  arms  in  their  hands;  and 
such  of  the  Romans  as  reflected  on  this  circumstance,  per- 
ceived  that  where  the  sword  and  spear  entered  into  the 
consultation,  there  vvas  little  prospect  of  the  subversion  of 
liberty  by  the  chiefs.  They  learned  moreover  that  there 
was  a  people  to  whom  the  use  of  money  was  unknown, 
and  who  vvere  content  to  serve  the  state  at  home  and 
abroad  on  the  sole  condition  of  receiving  food  and  enter- 
tainment;  and  they  found  what  could  not  well  exist  in  an 
atmosphere  of  despotism,  an  order  of  men  vvho  were  the 
friends  and  companions  of  the  sovereign.  In  everything, 
in  short,  which  these  judicious  writers  have  described,  the 
Romans  beheld  a  strikino;  contrast  to  their  own  usao-es  and 
institutions.  Whatever  the  Germans  or  Gallo-Bel^ians 
had  in  common  with  the  Romans,  neither  Caesar  nor  Tacitus 
thousrht  it  worth  his  vvhile  to  mention. 


•  "  Nihil  est  manifestius,  qnam  reges  hos  fuisse  itidem  ut  Laconicas,  no- 
mine  solo,  re  vero  ipsa  nihil  nisi  optimatum  primos." — Grotius  de  Antiq. 
Reip.  Batav. 
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CHAP. 
IV. 

Geiiiuinic 

titles 

imitated. 

Comites. 


Gesidhas. 


28.  The  Romans  soon  began  to  imitate  the  barbarlans^, 
and  adopted  several  of  their  pecuHarities.  Among  others-, 
it  must  be  accounted  the  most  remarkable,  that  they  copied 
the  Germanic  order  of  companions.  Tacitus  calls  them 
comites,  and  it  is  an  object  of  interest  and,  indeed,  import- 
ance  to  the  consideration  of  the  origin  of  European  titles 
of  nobihty,  to  ascertam  what  vernacular  terra  is  represented 
by  the  Latin.  A  private  man  who  has  a  number  of  asso- 
ciates  prefers  some  to  others,  and  they  themselves  present 
different  aspects  to  an  observer  in  relation  to  that  person. 
The  companions  of  a  pubHc  man  will  not  differ  from  those 
of  a  private  person,  but  either  they  are  hkely  to  be  distin- 
guished  by  a  peculiar  appellation,  or  a  word  of  general 
application  will  acquire  a  particular  sense,  and  become  in  a 
manner  appropriated  to  these  companions.  That  this  was 
the  case  among  the  Germans  appears  certain  from  the  fact, 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon,  gesidh,  and  the  Old  High  German, 
gisindo,  denoted  a  companion,  and  were  long  the  title  of  a 
nobleman  of  the  rank  of  comes  or  count.  Such  too,  was 
the  gasind-\is  of  the  Lombards  in  the  couits  of  their 
princes  ;*  aud  gasindium,  was  the  Latinized  Gothic  for  the 
household  of  a  duke.  The  question  then  arises  whether  these 
words  primarily  imply  a  companion,  and  in  what  sense? 
If  a  companion,  as  now  understood,  Tacitus  has  trans- 
lated  a  title  which  is  as  old  as  the  language.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon,  sidh,  is  a  journey,  and  with  tlie  collective  particle  ge^ 
it  forms  gesidh,  a  fellow  traveller.  The  Gothic  gasindhai, 
company,  shows  that  there  must  have  been  sindh,  a  jour- 
ney,  in  that  language,  and  so  it  may  be  observed  of  ^mwc^o, 
the  Germanic  correspondent  of  gesidh.  In  this  point  of 
view,  the  terms  denote  the  companions  who  undertook  the 
expedition  from  Asia  into  Europe  somewhere  about  3000 


*  "  De  gasindis  vero  nostris  volumus,  ut  quicumque  ex  minimis  causls 
fuerit,  in  tali  ordine  pro  eo,  quod  nobis  deservire  videtur,  &c." — Lex  Longob. 
l.  I.  tit.  34,  n.  1.  In  Marculfus  (Formul.  l.  \,  form.  23.^  gasindi  denotes 
friends,  trusty  yassals,  &c. — Vu  Cange,  t.  III,  c.  836. 
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years  ago;  but  to  render  this  more  probable  it  is  necessary     CH^    . 

to  ascertain  the  existence  and  import  of  the  term  in  Sans-   y- 

krit.  And  here  a  difficulty  besets  the  inquirer.  It  is  not 
easy,  unless  the  vvord  itself  be  fouud  in  that  language,  to 
determine  vvhether  the  nunnation  be  servile  or  radical,  and 
consequently  whether  the  n  have  been  dropped  in  Anglo 
Saxon,  or  be  an  insertion  in  tiie  Gothic,  simiiar  to  vvhat  has 
been  observed  to  take  place  in  some  other  vvords  of  a  like 
construction.*  If  it  be  the  former,  tlie  etynion  is  discover- 
able  in  the  phrase,  "  Snihchati  fithye  guruh," — the  master 
has  affection  for  his  disciple.  Tlie  root  of  this  word,  vvhich 
might  be  written  shithi  or  sithi,  will  not  account  for  the 
sense  of  sidh  in  Anglo  Saxon,  vvhich  has  the  verb  sidhian, 
to  make  a  journey,  derived  from  it.  Siddhi,  a  magical 
shoe,  which  transports  the  wearer  safely  and  rapidly  whi- 
thersoever  he  chooses,  is  a  Sanskrit  vvord  reserabhng  the 
Saxon  in  orthography  and,  in  some  respects,  in  sense,  but 
it  can  hardly  have  been  the  etymon  sought.  If  the  n  be 
radical,  we  have  in  Sanskrit,  sindha,  a  chief,  a  hon;  sindha- 
nada,  a  war  cry;  sindhasan,  a  throne,  supported  by  hons, 
and  some  other  compounds,  of  which  the  principal  root  is 
said  to  be  simi,  to  injure  or  kill. 

29.  Resorting  to  conjecture,  the  Anglo  Saxon,  sidh,  a  GesUUi. 
journey,  is  probably  the  true  form  of  the  word,  and  the  n  in 
the  Gothic  and  German  is  an  addition  on  principles  pecuhar 
to  those  dialects.  The  Sanskrit  root,  shidh,  which  signifies  sidh. 
in  one  class  of  verbs,  to  go ;  in  another,  to  promote  welfare, 
govern  or  direct;  and  in  the  fourth  class,  to  accomphsh  or 
complete  anything,  has  the  best  pretensions  to  be  the  ety- 
mon;  for  it  coincides  with  the  analysis  of  the  Anglo  Saxon 
gesidh,  and  it  exactly  corresponds  with  the  office  of  the 
comes,  who,  according  to  Tacitus,  was  both  the  prince's 
companion  in  mihtary  expeditions,  and  a  judge  or  governor 
of  a  district.     The  sithi,  a  disciple,  before  mentioned,  pro-  SitU. 


•  Supra  p.  17,  18. 
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CHAP,  ceeds  from  this  root.  A  little  more  trouble  than  was  abso- 
'  lutely  necessary,  has  been  taken  vvith  this  ancient  title  of 
nobility,  because  Wachter  has  represented  it  as  primarily 
denoting  a  servant  or  domestic,  and  gespan  and  gesell,  as 
first  signifying  persons  in  a  servile  condition,  whence  they 
gradually  came  to  be  apphed  to  the  nobles,  because  among 
the  Hungarians,  gespan  is  comes,  or  one  who  accompanies 
the  person  of  the  king. 

The  Sanskrit  Sithi,  one  who  accompanies  a  teacher,  be- 
comes  with  the  collective  ge,  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  Old 
German,  the  appellation  of  the  prince's  companions  in  mi- 
litary  expeditions  and  civil  government,  and  the  assistants 
in  his  councils.*  They  formed  a  House  of  Lords  dehber- 
ating  under  the  oaks  of  the  German  forests,  and  in  all  pro- 
babiUty  did  so  before  the  hordes  had  penetrated  so  far  into 
Europe.  A  punctihous  translator  could  not  render  the  Latin 
word  comes,  by  gesidh,  becaiise  the  latter  conveys  ideas 
that  cannot  be  expressed  vvithout  a  circumlocution.  If 
such  a  translator  met  with  gesidh,  he  must  write,  "  comes 
expeditionis  belhcBe," — "comes  peregrinationis  mihtaris,"  or 
use  some  equivalent  periphrasis.  This  difficulty  happens  in 
all  languages,  and  is  the  reason  thata  translation  is  always 
less  forcible  than  the  original,  and  sometimes  altogether 
inefficient  in  expressing  the  exact  meaning  of  a  foreign  au- 
thor.  For  single  terms,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  in 
deciding  upon  their  relative  antiquity,  that  they  are  older 
than  the  corresponding  periphrase  in  a  different  language. 
When  Caesar  could  not  mention  the  ambacti  and  soldurii 
of  the  Belgic  Gauls  without  circumlocution,  which  he  ap- 
pears  to  have  studiously  avoided,  he  adopted  the  words 
themselves;  and  if  Tacitus  had  adopted  the  same  method, 
it  would  never  have  been  imapined  that  comes,  weak  by 
the  generahty  of  its  signification,  was  the  original  of  the 
Teutonic  title. 


t  Thc  olcl  Spauish  title   Cid,  is  Moorisli,  from  the  Arabic,  el  seid,  but 
seejiis  to  Jiavc  little  conQexion  with  the  Sanskrit. 
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30.  In  the  days  of  chivalrv,  the  knig;ht,  no  matter  what      ^^i,^^- 

.     .  "  ^  .  I V  . 

were  his  civil  rank,  was  accounted  the  friend  and  com-    

panion  of  hisprince,  who  was  himself  a  knight.     It  may  Knifjht,a 

r  11  1  1  •  7j  T    1        1      1      •    1.         companion. 

be  presumed  that  such  vvere  the  gesidnas.     Like  tne  knignts, 

they   were  numerous,    and    hke   them  considered   as   an 

ornament  in  peace  and  a  safeguard  in  war.     So  much  in- 

deed,   were  they    regarded  in  this  hght,  that  Ammianus 

Marcelhnus,  a  judicious  writer,  frequently  employs  the  term, 

"  SatelHtes,"  as  synonymous  with  "  comites,"  when  speak- 

ing  of  these  persons  among  the  Goths  and  Alamanni.* 

31.  There  are,  in  pubhc  as  in  private  Hfe,  acquaintances, 
companions  and  friends,  who  may  be  comprehended  under 
one  general  term.  Selden,  who  holds  that  European  titles 
originated  in  the  empire  of  the  Caesars,  says,  in  reference 
to  the  friends  and  companions   of  the  Eastern  emperors : 

"  If  Tiberius  had  not  such  a  kind  of  comites  and  amici,  and  Comites 
so  distinguished  them  also,  I  understand  not  that  of  Sueto- 
nius  in  his  Life  :  '  Pecuniae  parcus  et  tenax,  (saith  he)  co- 
mites  peregrinationum  expeditionumque  nunquam  salario, 
cibariis  tantum,  sustentavit."t  Here  are  not  only  the  title 
but  the  very  condition  of  the  union  between  the  German 
princes  and  their  comites,  which  Tacitus  subsequently  des- 
cribed,  and  which  Tiberius  had  personally  witnessed  in 
operation  in  Germany.  The  "  epulse  et  convictus  pro  sti- 
pendio,"  given  to  the  German  nobles,  were  imitated  by  an 
emperor  with  whom  there  could  be  no  famiharity  of  com- 
panionship,  because  there  was  none  of  the  Hberty  which 
was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  German  governments 
both  then  and  long  afterwards. 

Selden,  from  whom  one  dissents  with  hesitation,  con- 
tinues  the  quotation  from  the  Life  of  Tiberius,  as  foUows : 
"  Uno  modo  liberahtate  ex  indulgentia  vitrici  persecutus, 
cum  tribus  classibus  factis  pro  dig-nitate  cujusque  primae 
sex  centa  sestertia,  secundae  quingenta  distribuit,  ducenta 

•  See  examples  in  Cluver.  Germ.  Antiq.  /.  I.  c.  48. 
t  Titlcs  of  Honor,  p.  296. 
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CITAP.  tertiffi :  quam  non  Amicorum  sed  Gratorum  appellabat." 
'  Here  are  his  comites,  which  are  plainly  those  that  are 
near  him,  and  here  are  they  also  divided  into  three  ranks. 
Only  his  pleasure  was  to  change  the  name  of  Amici  in  the 
third  rank  into  Grati.  And  the  fashion  of  having  near 
followers  of  several  ranks,  and  that  in  a  professed  distinc- 
tion  of  them,  was  in  that  state  before  the  empire  of  the 
Caesars.  Seneca  runs  the  first  use  of  it  to  Gracchus  and 
Livius  Drusus." 

The  beauty  and  convenience  of  having  about  his  person 
a  troop  of  warhke  friends,  in  the  manner  of  the  German 
princes,  may  have  pleased  a  monarch  hke  Tiberius.  To  be 
enabled  to  retreat  within  an  impregnableybr^rm  ofshields, 
as  the  Germans  poetically  designated  the  friendly  body- 
guard  of  their  princes,*  was  certainly  a  desirable  advantage, 
which  the  hitter  possessed  over  the  mighty  Csesars,  and 
would  naturally  incite  a  tyrant  to  imitation.  fn  order  to 
form  a  correct  judgment,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that 
nearly  a  century  had  elapsed  since  JuUus  Csesar  had  men- 


•  Skialldborg,  a  castle  of  shields,  in  the  antient  compositions  of  Scandi- 
navia,  was  the  appellation  of  the  royal  bodyguard  of  friends  and  compan- 
ions:  "Raufst  tha  skialldborg  fyrir  Huna  kongum,  og  skiptust  thelr  brsethr 
hoggum  vid."  The  shieldburgh  before  the  king  of  the  Huns,  was  broken 
through,  and  the  brothers  exchanged  blows. — Hervarar  Saga,  c.  19.  So 
also  the  term  was  employed  by  the  Saxons  : — 

Fagum  swyrdum  With  stained  swords 

hseleth  hige  rofe  the  glorious  heroes 

herpadh  worhton  a  war  path  wrought, 

thurh  lathra  gemong  through  the  loathed  crew 

linde  heowon  they  hewed  their  targets, 

scild  burh  scaeron.  their  shieldburgh  divided. 

Judith,  l.  C05. 
Sordweall,  a  wall  of  shields,  is  synonymous : 

He  brsec  thone  bord  weall  He  broke  the  shieldwall, 

and  with  tha  beornas  feaht.         and  with  the  nobles  fought. 
Byrhlnoth,  l.  680. 
In  l.  480  It  seems  to  mean  a  tortoise : 

Folc  totwajmed  The  host  was  divided, 

fcyldburh  tobroccn  tlic  shieldburgh  broken. 
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tioned  these  very  "  comites  peregrinationis  expeditionum-     ^^}y^' 

que,"  as  common  among  the  Gauls,  who   were  partly  a    

German  people.  And  what  is  this  title  but  the  explanation 
of  gesidlias,  in  a  language  which  possessed  no  term  corres- 
ponding  in  import  ?  The  opportunities  of  observing  the 
manners  of  the  Teutons  were  greatly  increased  among  the 
Romans  in  the  reigu  of  Tiberius  by  the  progress  and  resulta 
of  the  Germanic  war.  According  to  Suetonius,  forty  thou- 
sand  German  captives  were  transported  into  Gaul,  but 
Eutropius,  with  greater  appearance  of  probabihty,  records 
the  number  of  four  hundred  thousand.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  that  the  early  part  of  his  mihtary  hfe,  was  spent 
by  this  emperor  in  Germany,  where,  if  he  had  never  read 
of  such  associates  in  peace  and  war,  he  had  ample  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge  of  thera  by  personal  observation.* 

32.  The  Romans  were  not  so  fastidious  respecting  the  Roman 
imitation  or  adoption  of  foreign  customs  as  commonly  re-  ^ofGerians 
presented.  After  the  time  of  Tiberius,  many  German 
usages  found  their  way  even  into  the  imperial  palace.  One 
merits  particukir  notice.  On  the  election  of  a  leader,  the 
antient  Germans  placing  him  upon  their  shields,  bore  hirn 
on  their  shoulders  through  the  camp  or  station  to  receive 
the  acclauiations  of  the  people.  Tacitus  describes  it  as 
practised  among  the  Batavians  on  the  election  of  a  "  dux," 
to  whom  they  would,  ex  necessitate,  give  the  appellation  of 
hertug,  or  leader  of  the  army.f  The  same  rite  obtained 
all  over  Germania.  Cassiodurus  mentions  it  as  practised 
on  the  election  of  a  king  among  the  Goths  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Vistula.  Gregory  of  Tours  proves  its  existence  among 
the  Franks  on  the  election  of  kings  Clovis  and  Gundobold.;}: 


*  "  Pro  dii  boni !"  exclaims  his  officer,  Paterculus,  "  quanti  voluminis 
opera  insequenti  setate,  sub  duce  Tlberio  Caesare,  gessimus !  perlustrata 
armis  tota  Germania  est." — Hist.  II.  c.  lOG. 

+  Igitur  ipso,  nobilis  familiae  nominc  placuit ;  impositusque  scuto,  more 
gcatis,  et  sustincntium  humeris  vibratus,  dux  deligitur. — Hist.  IV. 
X  Ilist.  Franc.  II,  c.  40,  VIII,  c.  10. 
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CHAP.     At  the  end  of  his  eighth  book,  Herodian  says,  "  Having 

'. —    raised  Gordianus  Caesar  aloft,  they  declared  him  emperor." 

Capitohnus  confirms  this  statement  in  hke  terms.  Am- 
mianus  and  Zosimus  relate  the  elevation  of  the  emperor 
Juhan  upon  a  shield  at  his  election.  It  was  adopted  in 
Greece,  and  practised  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  Zonaras, 
in  his  hfe  of  that  emperor,  says,  "  Hypatius,  who  was  sedi- 
tiously  chosen  in  opposition  to  Justinian,  having  been  raised 
aloft  upon  a  shield,  was  saluted  king  ;"  and  Curopalates, 
in  treating  of  offices  of  court,  says  that  *  a  new  emperor  is 
placed  upon  a  shield  and  raised  aloft.'  These  and  other 
exaraples  are  produced  by  Cluverius.* 

33.  Gordian,  on  whom  this  German  rite  was  first  per- 
formed  in  the  imperial  army,  was  elected  in  236,  nearly 
three  centuries  after  the  proposition  of  the  Teutons  to  hold 
lands  of  the  Roman  state  by  mihtary  service.  About  220 
the  Romans  introduced  this  kind  of  tenure  for  the  protec- 
tion  of  the  frontier  provinces ;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  all 
these  circumstances,  Selden,  and  after  him,  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  ascribe  the  invention  of  mihtary  tenure,  or  the 
feodal  system,  to  the  Roman  emperor  who  then  governed, 
and  who  had  himself  been  a  soldier  in  Germany.  The  ac- 
count  of  the  origin  of  feods  given  by  the  former  is  as 
fohows : 
Seilen,on  34.  '' Feuds  or  Fcuda  (being  the  same  in  our  laws  we 
theoru/m     ^^^i  tenancies  or  lands  held,  and  feuda  also,  which  is  but 

of  Feods.  r      1  -T        • 

the  same  word  ni  our  feoda  militaria),  are  possessions  so 

given  and  held,  that  the  possessor  is  bound  by  homage  and 

service  to  him  (or  those  which  derive  under  him),  from  whoni 

they  were  given.   And  the  services  that  are  to  be  performed 

by  the  tenants  of  these  lands  ure  various.     And  frequently 

rents  as  well  as  other  services  are  due  out  of  them  to  the 

lords  of  whom  they  are  held.     But  aUhough   feudum  or 

feud  be  taken  to  interpret  the  very  word  beuejicium,  and  of 


Germ.  Aufnx.  I,  c,  -10,  p.  2G7. 
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itself  originally  to  signify  no  more,*  yet  that  which  veally     *-'"^^- 

gives  it  the  nature  and  notion  that  is  now  fixt  upon  it,  is    

the  bond  of  homage  or  fealty  between  the  lord  and  the 
tenant.  For  without  that  bond  (though  it  pay  rent  or 
otlier  satisfaction  upon  any  contract,  either  censual,  em- 
phyteuticarie,  or  the  hke)  it  cannot  be  a  feud. 

"  Whence  this  use  to  give  lands  by  such  a  rite  originally 
came  is  rauch  disputed.  Some  fetch  it  from  the  ancient 
rite  of  patrons  and  chents  in  Rome.  But  there  was  only  a 
kind  of  bond  between  them,  but  no  possession  held  by  that 
bond.  Others  derive  it  froni  the  Homan  deduction  of  mih- 
tary  colonies  into  subdued  countries,  so  the  better  to  pre- 
serve  what  was  won  to  the  empire.  Others  otherwise.  But 
among  the  Romans  I  see  not  anything  so  near  the  just  na- 
ture  of  feuds,  as  those  possessions,  which  were  given  to 
such  as  were  their  Duces  Limitanei,  or  Dukes  of  Frontiers 
in  the  empire,  and  the  others  that  spent  their  time  with 
them  in  the  defence  of  those  frontiers,  to  be  held  only  on 
mihtary  service.  And  of  those  we  find  express  mention 
under  Alexander  Severus.  He  (saith  Lampridius)  gave  ^iout 
such  territories  as  were  gained  in  the  frontiers  '  Limitaneis 
ducibus  et  mihtibus,  ita  ut  eorum  ita  essent,  si  hseredes 
illorum  mihtarent,  nec  unquam  ad  privatos  pertinerent, 
dicens,  attentius  eos  mihtaturos  si  etiam  sua  rura  defende- 
rent.'t  Here  vve  see  that  lands  were  given  to  be  possessed 
to  them  and  their  heirs,  on  the  tenure  of  miUtary  service  to 
be  performed  by  them.  So  Probus  gave  much  land  in  About  280. 
Isauria  to  his  old  soldiers,  *  addens  (as  Vossius  saith)  ut 
eorum  fihi  ab  anno  decimo  octavo  mares  duntaxat  ab  mih- 
tiam  mitterentur.'  And  of  this  kind  were  the  agri  miUti- 
bus  assignati,  which  are  mentioned  by  Ulpian.  Some 
other  hke  examples  are.     And  so  to  the  time  of  Alexander 


•  ^Vliat  do€8  he  mean?     Bencfice  does  not  interprct  feudum,  altlio.igh 
thc  same  thing  may  be  intended  by  both. 

t  '  Lamprid.  in  Al.  Scv.  58.' 
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C'/JP-     Severus,  an  original  or  some  use  of  feuds  in  the  empire  may 


—  •■*■ 


Sir  :(.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  is  more  positive  on  this  point,  for, 

mnie  having  in  his  margin  the  vvords  "  Feudal  Tenures  to  be 


on 


su  ct.  traced  to  the  grants  made  to  the  Limitanean  or  Ripuarian 
soldiery,  under  Alexiinder  Severus  and  Probus,"  he  writes, 
"  In  setthng  upon  the  soil,  the  mihtary  bodies  were  at  first 
unbroken.  The  troops  marched  in  with  their  standards, 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  became  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city.  But  the  foundation  of  these  colonies  was  gra- 
dually  discontinued.  The  interior  of  the  subjugated  pro- 
vinces  no  longer  required  to  be  awed  by  the  fear  of  mihtary 
execution ;  yet  the  danger  was  not  lessened  though  its 
scene  was  removed.  The  borders  were  threatened  by  the 
barbarians,  the  destined  successors  of  the  Caesars,  and  to 
repress  their  incursions,  the  march  lands  which  were  gained 
from  the  enemy,  were  granted  by  Alexander  Severus,  and 
afterwards  by  Probus,  to  the  Limitanean  or  Ripuarian 
soldiery,  upon  conditions  well  described  as  containing  the 
germ  of  the  feudal  tenures  of  the  middle  ages,  and  which 
appear  to  have  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  defensive 
system  of  the  empire."*!' 

Elsewhere  the  same  gentleman  says:  "  In  the  provinces 
of  Spain  or  Gaul,  which  had  been  civihzed  by  the  Roman 
povver,  or  vvithin  the  sacred  boundaries  of  Italy,  the  Goth, 
the  Frank,  the  Lombard,  and  the  Burgundian,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  villas  and  farms  of  the  patrician,  and 
held  them  as  he  had  done,  reaping  the  harvest  of  the  sena- 
tor,  and  drinking  the  produce  of  his  vineyard.  All  the 
rights  of  the  conquered  were  transferred  to  the  conqueror ; 
the  warrior  inherited  both  the  land  and  the  opulence  of  the 
owner,  whom  he  had  expelled;  and  though  he  was  too 
proud  to  submit  his  person  to  the  Roman  law,  still  he 


*  Titlcs  of  Ilonor,  p.  331,  332. 
t  Engl.  Coniinonw.  vol.  I,  p.  352-3. 
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could  not  introduce  the  usages  of  Germany  without  des-     Chap. 
troying-  the  very  form  of  society  subsisting  in  the  countries  ' 


which  he  had  subdued.  Yet  many  approximations  took 
place ;  the  whole  system  of  the  miUtary  and  other  tenures 
of  the  Teutonic  nations,  from  the  period  when  they  become 
known  to  us  as  the  states  of  the  middle  ages,  must  be  con- 
sidered  as  the  result  of  the  intermixture  of  their  own  laws 
and  customs  with  the  jurisprudence  of  Rome ;  and  the 
first  chapters  of  the  history  of  feudaUty  must  be  sought  in 
the  decreesof  the  senate  and  the  rescripts  of  the  Cgesars."* 

35.  There  are,  however,  some  considerations  which  seem   Hie  nar- 
to  detract  much  from  the  influence  ascribed  to  the  Roman  ^''''^"  *"^" 

jugatOTi 

laws  and  edicts,  and  which  do  not  tend  to  exaggerate  the  ofthe 
scruples  that  are  here  supposed  to  deter  the  barbarian  con-  empiredid 
querors  from  introducing  their  own  usages,  lest  they  should  ^"^  adopt 
disturb  the  forni  of  society.     One  of  the  effects  of  their  custom. 
incursion  into  the  provinces  was  to  depopulate  large  tracts 
of  country,  to  eradicate  towns,  and  to  convert  highly  cul- 
tivated  plains  into  immense  and  trackless  deserts.     Italy 
itself  still  bears  evidence  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
ravages,  and  we  ovve  the  pecuhar  meaning  of  the  word 
waste,  as  apphed  to  wild,  to  this  very  circumstance. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  conquerors  did  not  dispossess  the 


•  Vol.  I,  p.  76,  77.  The  very  clifferent  opinion  of  Judge  Blackstone  is 
not  to  be  slightly  treated.  After  quoting  from  Florus,  the  petition  of  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones  (Supra  p.  78.),  he  says  : — "The  sense  of  which  may 
be  tlius  rendered ;  they  desired  stipendiary  lands,  (that  is  feuds,)  might  be 
allowed  them,  to  be  held  by  mihtary  and  other  personal  services,  whenever 
their  lords  should  call  upon  thera.  This  was  evidcntly  the  same  constitu- 
tion  that  displayed  itself  more  fully  about  seven  hundred  years  afterwards  : 
when  the  Salics,  Burgundians  and  Franks  broke  in  upon  Gaul,  the  Visigoths 
upon  Spain,  and  the  Lombards  upon  Italy;  and  introduced  with  themselves 
thia  northern  plan  of  polity,  serving  at  once  to  distribute  and  to  protect  the 
territories  they  had  newly  gaiued.  And  from  hence  too  it  is  probable  that 
the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  took  the  hint  of  dividing  lands  conquered 
from  tlie  enemy  among  his  generals  and  victorious  soldiery,  on  conditlon  of 
recciving  military  scrvice  frora  thcra  aiid  their  lioirs  for  ever." — Cumm.  II, 
46,  47. 
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CHAP. 

IV. 


Zots  or 
Sortes  of 
the  Bar- 
iarians. 


Aledium. 


surviving  inhabitants  of  all  their  land.^;  but  they  neither 
incorporated  them  with  their  own  people,  nor  suffered  them 
to  have  any  voice  in  the  governnient,  which  continued  in 
its  ancient  and  elective  form.  In  Italy  the  Goths  divided 
the  land  into  three  parts,  one  of  vvhich  remained  with  the 
old  inhabitants,  vvhila  they  appropriated  the  others  to  theui- 
.selves.  The  choice  was  probably  determined  by  dravving 
lots,  according  to  the  ancient  custora  of  the  northern  war- 
riors.  At  all  events  these  latter  portions  are  called,  in 
Italy,  the  Lots  of  the  East  Goths  ;*  in  Africa,  the  Lots  of 
the  Weiidels  ;t  in  Spain,  the  Lots  of  the  West  Goths ;  j: 
and  in  France,  the  Lots  of  the  Burgundians  and  Franks.§ 
In  the  case  of  the  Franks,  the  portions  taken  by  themselves 
had  another  distinctive  appellation,  and  were  called  Sahc 
Land,  which  was  afterwards  a  privilege  of  ancient  posses- 
sion,  so  that  to  be  of  Sahc  extraction  was  a  proof  and  title 
of  nobihty  under  the  government  of  the  Franks.  The  third 
portion  was  termed  alodium,  which  Wachter  supposes  to 
be  the  Frankish  words  an-hlot^  single  lot,  Latinized ;  but 
were  it  so,.  it  would  be  equally  significant  of  the  Salic 
Land,  to  which  alodium  is  not  apphed.  Others  suppose 
it  to  be  the  Norse  all  and  od,  possession,[|  or  aud,  a  desert, 
but  the  former  does  not  express  any  pecuharity,  and  as  for 
the  deserts,  they  vvere  left  to  be  claimed  by  a  more  indus- 
trious  posterity.  The  possessor?  of  the  alodium  were  the 
ancient  inhabitants,.  who  were  permitted  to  hold  it  as  they 
had  been  accustomed  under  the  Roman  government,  and  it 
was,  therefore,  hereditary.     Whatever  tlie  word  may  mean. 


*  Sortes  Ostrogothorum. — P.^ocop.  de  B.  G.  l.  1,  e.  1. 

t  Sortes  Vandalorum. — Ib.  de  H.  Vand.  l.  I,  c.  1. 

X  Sortes  Visigothorum,  /.  I,  tit.  1.  capit.  8,  16.  Sortes  Gothicce,  Ib. 
tit.  2,  c.  1. 

§  L.  Salic,  tit.  62,  de  Alodis. — Mezeray  saj's  tliat  tlie  Franks  measured 
tlie  land,  and  took  only  a  third  or  fourth  part,  which  was  divided  among 
the  chiefs  and  BoldXevs.—Histoire  de  France,  l.  VI,  p.  25.  This  author  does 
not  cite  his  authorities. 

II  Ihre,  Pontoppidan  cum  multis  aliis.  See  also  Blackst.  Comm.  II,  45  ; 
■»here  "  feodh,"  "odhal,"  "allodh,"  are  all  derived  in  this  manner. 
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the   landowners   weie    called    alodarii,   wliich   afterwards     CHAP. 
becanie  a  terni  of  reproacli.     But  there  were  other  titles 


given  to  the  possessions  of  the  conquerors  and  the  con-  Aiodarii. 

quered,  which  seera  to  be  of  importance  in  considering  how 

far  the  former  were  hkely  to  study  the  laws  and  adopt  the 

customs  of  the  latter.     While  the  lands  of  the  conquerors 

were  proudly  named  Gothic  and  SaUc  land,  those  of  the 

old  inhabitants  were  styled,  in  contempt,  Roman  Land,  and  ^/'e 

the  possessors  of  it,   Romans.     The   reason   of  this  will  jioman, 

appear  from  the  fact,  that  as  the  conquerors  distrusted  the  ^^(^onies  a 

alodarii,  they  required  from  them  neither  services  nor  duty  contempt. 

for  their  land.     They  knew  of  no  tenure  but  the  mihtary, 

and  they  were  better  soldiers  than  to  trust  the  vanquished 

with  arms,  which,  as  before  reinarked,  were  invariably  the 

token  of  freedom  and  a  kind  of  nobihty  in  the  wearer.     As 

the  alodarii,  or  Romans,  could  not  be  entrusted  with  arms, 

they   vvere   exempt,   from    mihtary   duty,    and    excluded 

from  all  participation  in  the  government.     Thus  the  appel- 

lation  of  their  land,  though  it  might  be  valuable  from  its 

extent,  distinguished  the  vanquished  from  the  victors,  and 

those  who  had  the  privilege  of  freemen  in  electing  the  rulers 

of  the  state  from  those  who  were  denied  that  honor.     The 

Gauls  paid  tribute  to  the  Franks,  but  the  Frankish  land- 

owner  paid  only  with  his  person.     He  hved  according  to 

no  law  but  the  Sahc  law,  the  law  to  which  he  had  been 

accustomed ;  but  the  Gauls  followed  the  Roman  law,  and  * 

were  called  Romans.     AU  other  nations  in  their  eyes  were 

barbarians  ;    and   what  is  astonishing,  observes   Mezeray, 

the  appellation,  Roman,  became  vile  and  fell  into  extreme 

contempt,  while   that   of  Barbarian,   rose   in   honor  and 

esteem.*   Barbarian  and  Gentile  were  both  terms  by  which 

the  old  Romans  equally  designated  such  people  as  were 

not  Romans,  conferring  the  name  of  provincial  on  such 

nations  as  they  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province.     The 


liist.  l.  VI,  p.  26. 

g2 


man 
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CHAP.     nortliern  conqucrors  naturally  recelved  thc  appellation  of 

Barbarian  in  an  lionourable  sense,  since  to  be  a  Ronian  was 

to  be  vanquished  and  degraded  from  the  manhood  on  which 
they  particularly  vahied  themselves.  Gentile  being  the 
synonyme  of  Barbarian,  was  received  in  the  same  sense  by 
Goth,  Frank,  and  Lombard.  Equally  with  barbarian  it 
distinguished  them  from  the  Romans,  who  were  subject  to 
taxes,  tributes,  and  legal  disabihties  and  disparagements 
from  which  the  gentiles  were  exempt.  Hence,  in  Latin, 
they  called  those  who  were  not  Romans,  both  harhari  and 
Origin  of    qentiles  Jiomines.     The  latter  term,  in  the  different  kinds  of 

the  term        ^  ...  . 

Gentle-  Romance  or  provincial  dialects,  gentilsomes,  gentils  hommes^ 
gentilshomhres,  and  soon  answering  hterally  to  the  old 
gentil  men,  given  to  those  whom  we  now  call  noblemen 
and  men  of  good  family.*  The  legal  disadvantage  of  being 
a  Roman  may  be  inferred  from  the  different  valuations 
placed  upon  the  life  of  a  Roman,  and  that  of  a  Frank  or 
Salian,  a  Gothy  a  Ripuarian,  a  Burgundian,  some  of  which 
national  appellations  are  synonymous  with  nobility,  as 
Frank  and  Salian.  Thus  the  Ripuarian  Gode  has  the  fol- 
lowing  laws  in  succession  : 

If  a  Ripuarian  slay  a  stranger  Frank^  he  shall  be  con- 
demned  in  200  shillings. 

If  he  slay  a  stranger  Burgundian,  he  shall  be  mulcted 
160  shillings. 

If  h€  slay  a  stranger  Roman,  he  shall  be  fined  100  shil- 
lings. 

If  he  slay  a  stranger  Frisian,  Aleman,  Bavarian  or  Saxon, 
he  shall  be  adjudged  in  160  shillings.t 


*  Fi-anc  ome  and  gentil  ome,  in  Romance,/ree»jan^and  therefore  noble; 
and  gentleman,  and  therefbre  noble. 

"  Et  maint  franc  baceler  illuec 
Feist  cevalier  avec  son  fil 
Qui  furent  franc  ome  et  gentil." 

Phil.  Moushes,  iix  Du  Cange,  v.  Oentilis, 
t  Lex  Ripuar.  tit.  30.     By  the  Salic  law,  if  a  Frank  put  a  Roman  in 
l>onds  witUout  cause,  he  was  fined  GOOrf;  but  if  tlie  Roman  committed  thl» 
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A  similar  efFect  took  place  in  Spain,  where  the  proudest     *^"^^- 
boast  of  a  aoble  was,  that  he  was  "  filius  Gothi,"  the  descend-    ,        — 


ant  of  a  Goth.*  In  that  country,  the  hfe  of  a  Goth  was  valued  Ft^M» 
at  500  sliilhngs,  and  that  of  a  Roman  at  300  shilhngs.f 

Another  reason  for  suspecting  the  extent  of  the  influence 
ascribed  to  the  laws  of  the  Romans  over  their  conquerors, 
is,  that  the  great  distinction  between  the  vanquished  and 
the  victor  consisted  in  the  laws  by  which  each  was  affected, 
Everywhere  the  barbarians  hved  under  their  own  laws,  and 
left  the  Roman  hiw  to  the  despised  Romans.  That  the 
several  codes  compiled  after  their  settlement  in  the  sub- 
jugated  provinces  were  translated  into  Latin,  proves  nothing 
more  than  their  w-iUingness  to  communicate  them  to  the 
conquered,  who  were  interested  in  many  of  the  enactments 
then  introduced.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  on  taking  possession 
of  Britain,  composed  their  laws  in  their  own  language, 
without  troubhng  themselves  with  an  inquiry  whether  they 
would  be  understood  by  the  Aborigines  or  the  few  Romans 
who  might  remain.  But  a  remarkable  consideration  is 
called   forth   by   the    Latin  codes,  and  that  is  the  utter 


outrage  on  a  Frank,  he  was  finerl  1200fZ.  (Tit.  35,  n.  3  §•  4.  See  other 
examples  under  tit.  15,  n.  3  ^-  4,  tit.  43,  n.  1,  6,  7  §•  8J.  Theodoric,  in  520, 
prescribing  the  mode  of  swearing  fealty  to  the  kiiig,  seems  to  make  no  dis- 
tinction  between  the  two  classes  of  his  snbjects,  for  he  directs  the  Romans 
to  make  the  oath  to  the  Goths,  and  the  Goths  to  the  llomans. — Epist.Yll. 
ap.  Bcntquet,  t.  IV, /^.  11. 

•  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Spanish  hijdalgo,  a  gentleman 
by  birth,  which  was  anciently  viTiitenJijodcdgoda  a.w\  fijodalgod.  Hence  there 
is  a  peculiar  force  in  their  proverb  "  EI  rey  no  puede  hazer  hidalgo," — the 
king  cannot  make  a  hiiUdgo,  which  is  entirely  lost,  if  we  believe  with  Pineda 
and  others,  that  this  word  is  hijo  duJgo,  the  son  of  somebody.  The  Spaniards 
have  a  class  of  gentlemen  whom  they  call  by  a  name,  which  like  the  pro- 
verb,  strongly  enforces  the  derivation  from  hijodalgoda,  the  son  of  a  Goth. 
It  is  the  hidcdgos  de  avengkr  quinientos  sueldos,  or  gentlemen  who  mi^ht 
claim  a  fine  of  500«.  for  a  wrong  done  by  another;  wliereas  one  who  was 
BOt  a  hidalgo  could  claim  only  300s.  As  to  tlie  explanation  of  hldtdgo,  as 
a  son  of  somebody,  which  is  anybody,  it  does  not  correspoud  witii  the 
toaimer  iu  whicb  terms  of  lionor  were  formed  by  ancient  people. 
t  Ll.  Wisigothorum. 
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CPIAP.     inadequacy  of  the  language  1o  express  the  titles  of  thc  con- 
,  querors  and  the  ternis  of  their  laws  and  customs.    In  every 

page  this  incurable  defect  is  conspicuous.  Not  only  are 
Latin  words  superseded  by  barbarisms  in  cases  in  which 
they  might  have  answered  tolerably  well,  if  there  had  been 
any  desire  to  employ  Latin,  but  even  the  most  ordinary 
classical  words  are  rejected  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  we 
Forensic  find  baro  and  barus  instead  of  homo  and  vir.  The  body  of 
harhiirioms  ^hc  Law  alone  is  Latin,  while  every thing  of  real  value,  and 
Zaihiized.  constituting,  as  it  vvere,  tlie  soul  of  the  ordinance,  preserves 
its  barbarous  appellation.  A  man  of  noble  Hneage  is  no 
longer  a  patricius,  but  an  adelingus ;  the  follower  of  a 
patronus  is  not  his  cliens  or  famuhis,  but  his  vasallus,  and 
the  'patronus  himself  is  a  dominus  with  a  new  sense  attached 
to  his  title.  Their  lands,  utensils,  arms,  houses  and  fumi- 
ture,  though  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Romans,  have 
no  Latin  names ;  but  if  taken  collectively  they  should  be 
called  their  facultates  or  their  bona,  the  meaning  is  not 
clear  without  the  addition  of  et  catalla  :*  and  if  a  barus 
receive  injury  from  another,  he  is  to  appeal,  not  as  one 
might  expect,  to  the  judex,  but  to  the  grafio  or  gravio. 
Verbs  expressive  of  highly  criminal  acts  are  treated  with 


*  Catalla  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  English  law,  in  the  translated  form 
oi  chattels,  of  which  both  the  etymology  and  signification  are  misunder- 
stood.  Blackstone,  for  instance,  says  that  the  word  "  primarily  signified 
only  beasts  of  liusbandry  or  (as  we  still  call  them)  cattle,  but  in  its  second- 
ary  sense  was  applied  to  all  moveables  in  general." — Comm.  II,  385.  In 
Gothic  katala  is  a  pot  or  hettle;  in  Germ.  kessel,  Icelandic  ketill,  A.-Sax. 
cetel,  cytel  (whence  kettle),  and  cj/rupted  into  ceatel,  it  produced  chattels, 
the  moveable  property  of  a  person.  The  Sanskrit  ghxitah,  a  water  jar,  is 
probably  the  original  of  these  words,  as  well  as  of  the  Norman  cateux,  A 
skin  for  water,  and  a  few  kettles  for  cooking,  constituted  the  domestic 
furniture  of  a  Sakasen  chief  moving  by  desultory  marches  to  the  regions, 
whence  his  descendants  issued  to  overthrow  the  greatest  empire  in  the 
world.  We  can  easily  conceive  the  judicial  grafi"  pronouncing  the  decree  of 
his  court  to  confiscate  the  faih  and  katals,  or  beasts  and  pots  of  a  delin- 
quent,  and  thus  understand  liow,  upon  faih  becoming  appropriated  to 
denote  money,  katals  came  to  mean  both  cattle  and  moveable  goods. 
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like  neglect,    and  necare,  occidere  or  interjiere  is  usually     ^^]^^' 

expressed  by  miirdrare  or  mortrare.     The  Latiii  having  no    

word  equivalent  to  the  feodal  truth,  which  impUes  radically 
anythiug  fixed,  estabhshed  and  certain,  they  sonietimes 
represented  it  hy  Jirmitas,  but  more  usually  by  trustis:  and 
even  in  the  ninth  century  we  meet  with  jirmitatem  facere, 
as  synonymous  with  Jidem  dare,  both  meaning  to  phght 
troth.  These  finally  settled  into  the  barbarous  homagium 
facere,  which  is  not  precisely  the  same  thing,  though  it 
includes  the  phghting.  And  with  respect  to  the  feodal 
tnunus  and  beneficium,  which  occur  in  the  Formulaj  of 
Marculfus,  about  the  year  600,  for  lands  held  by  military 
service,  they  were  both  displaced  by  the  Indo-Teutonic 
feod-um,  In  short,  the  laws  of  the  Gothic  conquerors  are 
dressed  in  a  style  sui  generis,  consisting  of  foreign  words 
with  Latin  terminations,  and  of  foreign  idioms  inadequately 
expressed  in  the  language  of  Rome.* 

The  Sahc  code,  in  one  series  of  its  enactments,  presents 


•  Almost  aa  soon  as  the  barbarians  began  to  use  Ihe  Latin  for  public 
parposes,  the  beneficial  work  of  corruption  commenced,  through  the  necessity 
of  employing  their  own  terms  in  their  simple  laws,  and  those  terms  being 
better  understood,  wcre,  on  that  account,  more  impressive  than  the  corres- 
ponding  Latin.  Childebert,  in  a  decree  issued  in  532,  writes  "  cum  leudU 
nostris"  for  subditU  fidelibm ;  and  ^^  i^cevitforbattutus,"  to  denote  that  one 
of  two  combatants  shall  be  deemed  the  aggressor,  literally  the  first  beater 
or  ttriker.  The  6th  section  is  conceived  in  terms  not  the  most  intelligible 
to  his  Roman  subjects  :  "  Defiorfaliis  ita  convenit,  ut  quicunque  in  innllo 
prjEsumpserit  farfalium  minare,  sine  dubio  suum  icidrigildum  componat, 
&;c." — Baluz.  Capit.  t.  1,  p.  17.  In  Marculfs  Formulce,  "  per  fortiam  " 
denotcs  per  vim  (For.  28.^,  and  we  read  tultU  for  ablatU,  adsallire  for 
adoriri,  livorare  for  vulnerare,  Scc.  The  laws  of  tJie  Burgundians  and 
Wisigoths  are  tolerably  free  from  barbarous  words;  but  those  of  the  Salians 
and  Ripuarians  abound  in  them ;  for  instince,  the  Salic  Law  Tit.  G,  de 
Herburgium,  n.  1,  runs  thus  :  "  Si  quis  alterum  cTiervioburgum,  hoc  est 
strioportium,  clamaverit,  aut  illum  qui  inium  dicitur  portasse  ubi  strias 
coclnant :"  and  in  the  Ripuarian  code,  a  sword  is  a  spata ;  its  scabbard,  a 
scogilus ;  a  strong  coat  of  mail  is  a  brunia  bona ;  a  hawk,  a  gruarius ;  a 
hole,a  traugus ;  a  spinning  wlieel,  a  conucula,  kc^Tit.  36,  n.  11,  t.  43, 
t.  68,  n.  18,  and  TU.  87,  "  De  homincforbannito.' 
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CHAP.     y^  formidable  objection  to  the  opinion  that  Roman  laws  or 

customs  had  any  shiire  in  the  composition  of  feodahty.     In 

regulating  the  descent  of  hereditable  land,  tlie  alodial  or 
that  which  belonged  to  the  Romans,  is.allowed  to  pass  into 
female  descendants  in  default  of  male,  a  preference  being 
given  to  the  next  of  kin  on  the  paternal  side ;  but  SaHc 
land  could  not  be  inherited  by  a  woman.  The  reason  of 
the  difFerence  is  obviously  the  existence  and  o])eration  of 
feods  at  this  time :  the  Franks  who  hved  under  Sahc  law 
only,  were  alone  permitted  to  serve  the  state,  and  the  only 
tribute  they  rendered  for  their  possessions  was  their  arma 
and  bodies  in  defensive  war.  The  Romans  on  the  contrary, 
discharged  the  tenure  of  their  lands  by  paying  taxes,  which 
could  be  done  as  well  by  women  as  men.  In  process  of 
time,  when  these  two  classes  became  assimilated  in  man- 
ners  and  language,  and  intermarriages  had  taken  place,  the 
alodarii  began  to  convey  their  estates  to  the  sovereign  in 
order  to  take  them  again  on  the  conditions  of  feodal  tenure.* 
Beneji-        Mr.  Sulhvan,  in  noticing  the  change  of  beneficiary  estates 

cictfy  ...  .  .  . 

Mstatcs.  ii^to  inheritances  in  France,  briefly  describes  what  took 
place  in  that  kingdom  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  the 
conquered  to  an  equahty  with  the  Franks :  "  What  greatly 
contributed,"  says  this  learned  writer,  "  to  the  extending 
of  these  grants  to  indefinite  generations  was  the  inchnation 
that  now  seized  the  Romans  and  Gauls,  who  held  allodial 
lands,  to  be  admitted  into  the  feudal  pohcy  by  becoming 
\assals  to  the  king.  They  had  long  lain  under  very  humi- 
liating  distinctions.     They  were  no  members  of  the  state. 


*  We  find  Charlemague  adopting  the  distinction  between  his  Rojnan 
and  other  subjects:  "  Romani  successiones  juxta  illorum  legem  habeant, 
similiter  ct  omnes  scriptiones  secundum  legem  suam  faciant,  et  quando 
jurant,  juxta  legem  suam  jurent.  Et  alii  similiter  faciant.  (That  is,  other 
pcople  shall  do  likewise,  according  to  their  respective  laws.)  Et  quando 
componunt,  juxta  legem  ipsius  cujus  malum  fecerint,  componant :  et 
Longobardos  illos  convenit  similiter  componere.  De  caeteris  vero  causis 
communi  lege  vivant,  quam  dominus  Carolus  cxcellentissimus  rex  Fran- 
corum  et  Longobardorum  in  edictum  adjunxit." — Ll.  Longob.  h  II,  t.  50. 
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The  loss  of  thcir  livcs  and  other  injuries  were  compcnsatetl     CITAP. 
only  by  half  the  satisfaction  to  a   Frank,     For  neglect  or  ' 

contuniacy  when  called  into  the  king's  courts,  they  were 
reputed  guilty,  and  forfeited  their  estates,  whereas  a  Frank 
was  only  imprisoned  to  oblige  him  to  answer.  When 
accused  of  the  hghtest  crimes,  they  were  put  to  the  ordeal, 
whereas  the  Franks  were  only  subjected  thereto  in  case  of 
nmrder.  And  many  others  were  the  distinctions  between 
the  allodial  and  feudal  tenants.  No  wonder  then  the 
forraer  were  very  desirous  of  enrolhng  themselves  among 
the  conquerors,  which,  when  they  at  length  obtained  their 
Jiberty,  was  effected  by  giving  their  allodial  lands  or  a  part 
of  thera  to  the  king,  and  receiving  thera  back  subject  to 
the  feodal  rules.  Now  were  they  immediate  vassals  of  the 
king,  and  as  such  became  Franks  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses.  But  this  people  was  not  so  foolish,  nor  could  it  be 
expected  of  theni,  to  part  with  absolute  inheritance,  and 
take  back  only  an  estate  for  life.  They  insisted  upon 
grants  for  a  perpetuity,  at  least  for  as  long  as  the  issue 
male  of  the  person  receiving  lasted.  When  once  these 
donations  became  common,  the  Franks  were  very  ready  to 
follow  the  example,  and  to  take  all  advantages  either  of 
the  favour  or  the  weakness  of  the  king,  and  to  such  a 
number  did  these  inheritances  increase,  that  about  the  year 
730  the  kingdom  was  near  being  lost  to  the  Saracens  for 
want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  beneficiary  or  life  estates  to 
encourage  the  soldiery.* 

Although  the  power  of  the  king  was  now  and  for  long 
afterwards  merely  nominal,  the  maxim  might  very  well 
begin  to  be  adopted,  that  he,  the  representative  of  the  state, 
was  the  owner  of  the  soil.  The  phrase  "tenere  in  alodio," 
in  the  early  writers,  refers  to  a  time  when  there  were  many 
proprietors,  whose  transition  into  feodatories  gave  rise  to 
the   maxim,  "  nulla  terra  sine  domino,"    in  like  manner 


•  Hiat.  Feudal  Law,  p,  112. 
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CHAP.     scems  to  confirm  the  establishment  of  the  former  maxim. 
'        It  would  be  at  this  time  that  the  term    henejicium  was 
changed  to  feodum.* 
Piseofthc       Mihtary  service,  and  not  the  possession  of  the  soil  by  a 
Law.  prince,  was  the  fundamental  condition  of  all  feodal  dona- 

tions.  Whether  thc  state  or  an  individual  were  the  grantor 
the  reciprocal  duties  were  the  same.  At  first  they  were 
simple,  but  after  the  conversion  of  alodial  territory  into  fiefs 
they  became  complex,  and  gave  rise  to  the  collection  of 
customs  and  usages  called  the  Feodal  Law.  "As  to.the  law 
and  practice  of  feuds,  when  they  became  inheritances,"  says 
Sulhvan,  "  there  can  be  httle  doubt  it  was  owing  to  the 
Franks ;  for  the  books  of  the  feudal  law  written  in  Lom- 
bardy.,  acknowledge  that  the  emperor  Conrad,  who  lived 
about  1024,  was  the  first  that  allowed  fiefs  to  be  descend- 
able  in  Germany  and  Italy ;  whereas  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards  was  destroyed  by  Charlemagne  above  200  years 
before  ;  and  he  it  was  who  first  estabUshed  among  his  own 
Franks  the  succession  of  fiefs,  hmiting  it  indeed  to  one 
descent.  His  successor  continued  the  same  practice,  and 
by  slow  degrees  this  right  of  succession  was  extended,  so 
that  by  the  time  of  Conrad,  all  the  fiefs  in  France,  great 
and  small,  went  in  course  of  descent,  by  the  concession  of 
Hugh  Capet,  who  made  use  of  that  device  in  order  to 
sweeten  his  usurpation,  and  render  it  less  disagreeable. 
(Esprit  des  Loix,  l.  31,  c.  31.J  By  that  concession  he, 
indeed,  established  his  family  on  the  throne,  but  so  much 
weakened  the  power  of  the  crown,  that  it  cost  much 
trouble,  and  the  labour  of  several  centuries,  to  regain  the 
ground  then  lost."t 

If  the  conquerors  everywhere  set  aside  the  Roman  laws, 
institutions  and  customs  in  favour  of  their  own ;  if  they 
held  the  vanquished  in  profound  contempt,  denied  them 


See  pp.  GG,  &  76.  t  Feod.  Law,  p.  23. 


•  Tlie  antipathy  to  the  people  and  language  is  visible  in  a  decree  of  the 
emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  some  centuries  afterwards,  by  whlch  he  directs 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  a  German  soldier  who  should  associate 
•with  one  of  Roman  race,  unless  the  latter  spoke  German.  It  is  preserved 
by  Gunter: — 

Milcs  Teutonicus  socium  de  gente  Latina 
Non  habeat,  nisi  noticiam  sermonis  liabentem 
Teutonicl :  quod  si  prsDsumpserit,  omnia  perdat. 

Ligurin.  l.  VII,  Reuber.  Scrijjt.  Genn.p.  385. 
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civil  rights,  and  discouraged  the  use  of  their  language,*     ^'I'^^* 

and  if  everywhere  they  estabhshed  those  cliaracteristic  in-    

stitutions  which  exercise  powerful  influence  at  the  present 
nioment,  it  will  be  difficult  to  beheve  that  the  feodal  pohty, 
brought  with  their  ancestors  from  Asia,  and  for  centuries 
forgotten  by  the  Romans,  was  the  only  exception,  and 
owed  its  rise  to  the  grants  of  Roman  emperors,  or  the 
statutes  of  the  Roman  senate. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  principal  terms  in  the  Feodal  Law  result  from  the 
nature  of  the  moral  hond  hetween  the  chief  and  his  fol- 
lowers.  Homage  and  fealty ;  Oaths  of  allegiance  ;  and 
Duties  of  Vassals. 

1. — Feodal  Institutions  traceable  in  Scandinavia.  2. — Frequent  allusions  to 
them  in  ancient  compositions  of  tlie  Northern  and  Germanic  nations; 
the  military  companions  of  the  Germaus  are  the  same  as  the  Sanslcrit 
sithis.  3. — Instances  of  feodal  usages  :  Pit  and  Gallows.  4. — Treason 
and  cowardice.  5. — Ancieut  oath  of  fealty.  6. — Ambacti,  ambatscia, 
and  ambassador.  7. — Oaths  of  allegiance,— a  Saxon,  Frank,  Norman; 
Modern  allegiance  not  founded  on  Gothic  constitutions:  Wapentake, 
View  of  Frankpledge,  Hundred  Court.  8. — Troth,  truage;  Drost,  a 
governor;  GografF,  antrustio,  druerie.  9. — War-leader,  army  leader, 
various  names  of;  War  shield,  and  custom  of  summonlng  followers;  the 
bell-house  of  the  Saxons,  tinel  da  rois,  Scc. :  herberge,  lieristall,  stations 
of  tlie  tribe  or  army.  10. — Land  substituted  for  food  or  military  ratious; 
the  northern  velsla,  a  banquet  answered  to  foedum,  and  tlie  Rajpoot 
jmtta.  11. — The  veisluman,  or  vassal.  12. — Len,  lelin,  &c.  answering 
toloan;  names  of  fiefs.  13. — Lordsofsucli  loans.  14. — Bonds  or  land 
owners.  15. — Derivalions  of  allodium.  IG. — Udell  succession,  Fowd  of 
Zetland.     IG. — Power  of  the  aldoras. 


CHAP. 
V. 

Fcodal 
usages  in 
Scandina- 
via. 


1 .  The  evidence  that  the  feodal  system  existed  in  Scan- 
dinavia  from  ages  more  remote  than  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire,  is  more  particalar  than  is  to  l)e  found  to 
support  that  of  the  Teutonic  system;  for  in  addition  to  the 
same  kind  of  reasons,  which  so  satisfactorily  estabhsh  the 
latter,  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  the  literary  compo- 
sitions  of  the  north,  both  historical  and  ornamental  or 
fabulous.  In  this  part  of  the  vvorld  "  Roman  foot  never 
trod,"  and  bolh  Roniun  laws  and  language  wcre  equally 
unknown.     The  conquerors  of  the  world  were  not  volunta- 
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rily  acqnainted  vvith  those  hardy  warriors,  who  frequently     CHAP. 

carried   fire  and  sword  into  their  richest  provinces,    and     

retumed  laden  with  the  wealth  which  they  found  accumu- 
hited  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth  l)ut  the  frozen  regions 
of  the  north. 

2.  The  Hterary  remains  of  the  Germans  and  An<^lo-Sax-  Peodal 

•^  ....  ,  custoins 

ons  have  not  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  seventh  century;  occurring 
the   Gothic  fragments  of  Ulphilas,  of  the  fourth  century,  ^^^^^-^*^^ 
are  of  little  assistance  in  historical  research;  and  it  may  be  writimjsof 
doubted   whether  the    Norse    or    Icelandic    compositions,  ^^^^„'1 
which  are  ascribed  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  tvvo  first,  Germany. 
are  really  any  older.     They  possess  this  advantage  hovvever, 
that  many  of  them  are  of  an  historical  nature.    The  Heims 
Kringla,or  Chronicle  of  Scandinavian  kings,  compiled  in  the 
twelfth  century,  are  professedly  deduced  from  very  ancient 
ballads  of  the  kind  that  Tacitus  notices  among  the  Ger- 
mans.     Many  of  these  historical  poems,  from  which  nume- 
rous  extracts  are  preserved  in  the  compilation,    may  be 
safely  referred  to  a  date  not  later  than  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century.     This  is  also  the  period,  in  which  Mr.   Kemble 
reasonably  supposes   the  Anglo-Saxon  poem   of  Beowulf 
received  its  original  form.     Of  the  Sagas  destitute  of  the 
character  of  history,  and  occupied  with  mythological  ad- 
ventures,  it  is  unnecessary  to  conjecture  the  age.     Like 
Beowulf,  notwithstanding  their  fabulous  contexture,  they 
are  valuable  auxiliaries  in  the  recovery  of  forgotten  truth, 
and  records  of  manners  and  usages  of  vvhich    no    other 
traces  exist. 

More  or  less,  these  productions  of  both  classes,  abound 
in  incidents,  allusions  and  terms,  vvhich  agree  with  what 
is  said  of  the  Germans  by  Tacitus,  and  leave  no  room 
for  doubt,  that  although  the  people  are  not  the  same, 
they  have  sprung  from  the  same  stock.  The  want  of 
records  of  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  coeval  vvith  the 
production  of  the  Roman  historian,  though  it  may  be 
regretted  in  some  departments  of  literature,  is  not  of  extreme 
importance  in  thepreseut  iiicpiiry.    When  we  find  nianners, 
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CHAP. 
V. 


YouthSf  or 
juvenes. 


customs,  and  laws,  of  vvhich  vestiges  yet  remain,  dosely 
described,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  terms,  by  which 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  oldest  compositions  of  the  people 
by  whom  they  were  practised,  are  the  same  that  were  em- 
ployed  when  Tacitus  wrote.  And  when  he  names  or  des- 
cribes  particular  oiders  of  men,  there  is  equal  reason  to 
beheve  that  we  still  possess  the  terms  that  were  used  to 
designate  them.  For  instance,  he  informs  us  that  a  com- 
position  for  homicide  was  paid  by  the  slayer  to  the  family 
of  the  slain,*  and  we  find  this  very  composition  known  to 
the  ancient  laws  of  all  the  German  nations,  north  or  south 
of  the  Baltic,  by  a  singular  and  expressive  appellation.-f 
He  tells  us  that  the  people  were  divided  into  hundreds, 
and  hundreds  are  still  existing  under  that  precise  denomin- 
ation;  that  the  chiefs  were  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  youths 
selected  as  the  flower  of  the  hundreds,  to  constitute  at  once 
their  glory  and  their  defence;  and  a  very  ancient  order  of 
nobility  is  still  existing,  whose  members  are  styled  youths, 
for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  old  German  knechte7i,  and 
the  modem  Enghsh  knights.J     They  are  otherwise  termed 


•  De  Mor.  G.  28. 

t  The  CEttarbot  of  the  Northmen,  was  the  same  as  the  leodgild  of  tlie  An- 
glo  Saxons,  and  the  custom  was  brought  by  them  from  Asia,  where  it  still 
Bubsists,  according  to  Col.  Tod,  who  does  not  give  the  name.  ^ttar,  in 
Icelandlc,  is  relationship,  and  bot,  a  compensation ;  cette,  Alamannic ;  and 
atta,  Gothic,  a  father,  convey  the  idea  of  the  word.  The  cettarbot  was  the 
composition  paid  to  the  family  in  satisfaction  for  the  slaying  of  their  rela- 
tion.  The  leodgild,  where  leod,  people,  appears  restricted  to  tribe,  was  the 
eum  paid  to  the  nation ;  and  the  ivergild,  common  to  the  Saxons  and  Ger- 
mans,  was  the  sum  or  price  paid  for  the  man.  It  was  proportioned  to  his 
rank,  and  was  therefore  his  price  or  value.  Ihre  quotes  from  Palthenius, 
a  passage  in  an  ancient  Pomeranian  Chronicle,  relative  to  the  jettarbot,  or 
family  composition,  among  the  Rugians:  "  Wer  einen  erwurgt  der  hat  erz- 
liche  ochsen  zur  busse  gegeben,  und  solche  sohne  hat  nicht  der  negste  blut, 
sondern  die  ganze  hitzche  oder  freundschaft  geuommen."  Whoever  killed 
another  gave  a  number  of  oxen  to  make  boot  or  compensation,  und  this 
fine  the  next  of  blood  does  not  receive,  but  the  whole  family  or  kindred. 
—Not.ad  Tat.p.  311. 

t  The  vcry  "juvcnes"  of  the  Bomiin  Jiistorian  are  noticcd  by  Ammianus 
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riders  or  cavaliers,  that  is  horse-men,  and  the  service  of     Cii^P. 

those  youths  on  horseback  is  particularly  noticed  by  thc    

Roman  historian.     "There  was  a  great  emulation,"  says 

Dr.  Brady,  summarily  combining  the  accounts  of  the  Ger-  Summary 

mans  by  CiBsar  and  Tacitus,  "  among  the  Comites,  vvho  o/ rS-wan 

should  be  the  favorites,  and  among  the  princes  vvho  should  cmtoim. 

have  the  most  and  strongest.     This  was  their  honour,  this 

their  strength,  to  be  encircled  with  a  multitude  of  young 

men,  an  ornament  in  peace,  a  guard  in  vvar;    yet  none 

might  take  arms  before  he  was  approved  by  the  nation. 

Then  in  the  very  assembly  or  council  of  tlie  princes,  either 

his  father  or  his  kindred  adorned  liim  with  a  sword  and 

spear.     This   was  the  first  honor  of  their  youth  :   before 

they  were  merely  a  part  of  the  family,  now  of  the  common- 

wealth  :  high  nobihty  and  the  great  merit  of  their  fathers, 

gave  their  sons,  though  young,  the  titles  of  princes :  it  was 

dishonorable  for  the  prince  to  be  overcome,  and  dishonor- 

able  for  his  followers  not  to  equal  his  courage :  they  were 

infamous  ever  after,  that  returned  aUve  from  the  battle 

where  their  princes  vvere  slain,  it  being  the  chiefest  part  of 

their  oath  to  preserve,   defend,   and  make  him  glorious. 

They  received  from  him  a  horse  fit  for  war  and  a  bloody 

and  conquering  spear:  the  revvard  for  their  services  vvas 

meat  and  drink,  and   large,  though   rude,  entertainment 

instead  of  pay  or  stipend.     And  vvhen  from  the  prince's 

munificence  they  received  a  boon,  it  was  of  things  obtained 

by  war  and  rapine.     Theft,  not  being  infamous  out  of  their 

own  nation,  was  allowed  for  the  exercise  and  exciting  the 

courage  of  their  youths,  for  without  that  a  numerous  train 

of  foUovvers  could  not  be  maintained.     The  princes,  as  an 

honorary  and  for  their  sustentation,  received  for  every  man 

of  the  nation  a  quantity  of  cattle  and  corn,  and  from  the 


Marcellinus  among  thc  Burgundians,  whom  he  describes  as  *  brave,  war- 
like,  and  almost  inviticible  by  their  courac;cous  and  numerous  youths."— 
L.  xxviii.  c.  5.  The  Burgundians  would  not  call  them  juvenes,  but 
knechten,  knights. 
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noiglibouring  nations  choice  horses,  arms  and  furniture. 
Here  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  fees  and  feudal  tenures 
or  benefices ;  here  is  a  necessitude  betvveen  the  prince  and 
liis  comites  or  foUowers,  and  a  mutual  obligation  ;  they 
svvore  to  defend  him ;  he  arms,  feeds,  and  supports  thein  ; 
yet  tliey  vvere  Httie  more  than  mere  comites  according  to 
the  notation  of  the  vvord  cum  and  eo,  and  it  became  a  title 
of  dignity  from  their  accompanying  the  general  in  war.* 
These  comites  were  all  horsemen  chosen  out  of  the  noble 
and  best  sort  of  people,  a  hundred  out  of  every  pajus,  and 
he  who  comnianded  them  vvas  called  hundredarius  or 
centurio."-\ 

3.  Each  of  the  foregoing  particulars,  and,  indeed,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  circumstances  noticed  by  Tacitus, 
might  be  amply  confirmed  frora  subsequent  authors  of  Ger- 
many,  north  and  south  of  the  Baltic.  One  exampie  will 
sufficiently  answer  for  the  present,  and  shovv  the  use  of 
which  mere  romance  may  be  made  in  tracing  the  extent  of 
manners  and  customs.  In  the  Saga  of  king  Half  and  his 
Warriors,  Hiorleif,  a  Norvvegian  prince,  having  a  heavy 
charge  to  prefer  against  his  queen,  laid  it  before  the  gene- 
ral  assembly  of  his  people,  by  whom  she  vvas  tried  and 
condemned  to  death.  This  is  exactly  the  process  vvhich  vve 
are  told  obtained  among  the  Germans  in  capital  crimes.J 


•  The  origin  of  the  correspouding  title  in  the  Germanic  languages  was 
traced,  in  p.  81,  to  the  Sanskrit  sithi,  a  disciple,  from  tlie  verbal  root  shidh, 
go,  move,  travel.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  collective  partlcle,  ge, 
A.-Sax.,  gi  Old  German,  and  ga  Gothic,  is  the  Sanskrit  copulative  conjunc- 
tion  cha,  which  radically  signifies  to  crllect.  The  Latin  comites,  answering  to 
gesidhas,  gesindon,  is  equally  Sanskrit,  though  belouging  to  a  different  root. 
Cha  is  the  Gr.  kai,  and  the  Latin  enclitive  particle  que,  and ;  it  is  also  the 
co,  col,  com,  con,  and  cum  of  the  Latiu,  tlie  final  consonant  being  no  more 
than  a  euphonious  addition,  changed  or  rejected  according  to  the  sound  to 
which  it  is  joined. 

t  Hist.  of  England,  p.  56,  s.  8.      It  should  be  observed  that  centurio 
is  classical,  and  hundredarins,  low  Latin.     The  Goths  called  this  officer 
hundafadhs,  the  Germans  hunno,  and  the  Saxons  hundredes  caldor. 
X  De  Mor.  Germ.  12. 


Pit  and 
Gallows. 
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The  assembly  prescribed  drowning  or  suffocation  in  a  bog     cnvp. 

as  the  niode  of  punishment,  but  the  prince  interposed  and  ' 

saved  her  hfe.*  Tacitus  expressly  mentions  the  practice 
which  prevailed  among  the  Germans,  of  suffocating  such 
as  were  unfit  for  war  by  plunging  them  into  a  lake.f  By  a 
law  of  the  Burgundians,  women  vvho  forsook  their  lawful 
husbands  were  smothered  in  mud.;{:  The  Anglo  Saxons 
brought  this  mode  of  punishment  into  England,  where  it 
was  long  known  by  the  terms  Pytte  and  Gallows,\  to  de- 
note  the  drowning  of  female  and  hanging  of  male  offenders. 
Spelman  has  transcribed  a  curious  record  of  the  drowning 
of  a  woman  at  Croydon,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  ;|j  and 
in  every  page  of  the  Placita  de  Quo  Warranto  may  be 
found  the  claim  to  have  a  pit  and  gallows,  which  Coke 
says,  were  privileges  exercised  by  lords  of  manors.^ 

The  royal  prerogative  of  extending  mercy  to  criminals  is  Preroga- 
not  mentioned  by  the  Roman  observer  of  German  customs,  viercy. 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  possessed  by  these 
early  monarchs,  and  exercised  as  stated  in  this  fabulous 
story  of  king  Hiorleif.  Respecting  the  disgrace  of  return- 
ing  home  after  the  defeat  of  a  chief,  the  Sagas  have  nume- 
rous  instances  of  his  companions  devoting  themselves  to 
death  in  preference  to  a  life  of  dishonour.  One  of  king 
Halfs  warriors  declares  before  his  own  fall: — 


•  'Tliad  daemde  landsfolkid  ad  vEsa  vaeri  dreckt  i  myre,  enn  Hiorleifur 
kongur  sendi  hana  u\)]>a.  land  med  heimanfvlgiu  sina.'  Thia  adjudged  the 
people,  that  JEsa  should  be  drowded  in  a  marsh,  but  the  king  sent  her  up 
the  country  with  her  retinue  of  domestics. — Saga  Thattur  af  Alfe  k.  og 
Rfchum  hannt,  c.  8. 

t  Palude  raergunt.— D€  M.  G.  28. 
X  Si  qna  mnlier  maritum  suura  cui  lcgitime  juncta  est,  dimiserit,  necetur 
in  luto.— Ti^  34  n. 

§  "  Furca  et  Fossa." 

II  Two  women,  who  had  stolcn  a  large  quantity  of  cloth,  at  Croydon,  en- 

tered  Suffliet,  pursued  by  the  townsmen  of  the  former  place.     They  were 

trieil  by  hot  iroo,   (by  ordeal),  by  which  one  was  acquitfeil,  but  the  other 

was  couvicted,  and  was  therenpon  drowned  in  the  Bikc  Pool. — Gloss.p.ll. 

f   1  Inst.  III.  38. 
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Treason  Sf 
Cowardice. 


Ilicr  mun  Innsteirn 
til  jarilar  liniga 
boskur  art  hofdo 
hcrs  odvita. 
Thad  mun  segger 
ad  sognum  giora 
ad  Halfur  kongui 
lilaeaude  do. 


Here  will  Instcin 
sink  to  the  ground 
uiidismayed  at  the  hcad 
of  his  lifeless  chief. 
This  shall  men 
in  stories  record, 
that  king  Ilaif 
while  laughing  died. 


4.  In  the  ancient  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Beowulf,  a 
mythic  hero,  the  form  of  a  denunciation  of  cowardice,  and 
the  high  crime  of  hlafordsicic  or  treacherous  desertion  of  a 
feodal  chief,  is  preserved,  and  is  no  doubt  of  the  most 
remote  antiquity.*  While  the  hero  was  engaged  in  a  fatal 
combat  with  a  fiery  dragon,  his  companions,  stricken  with 
terror,  deserted  him,  on  which  Wiglaf  pronounced  the  fol- 
lowing  malediction : — 


Nu  sceal  sinc  thego 
and  swyrd  gifu 
eall  edhel  wyn 
eowrum  cynne 
lufena  licgean 
lond  rihtes  mot 
thsere  mseg  burge 
monna  seghwylc 
idel  hweorfan 
sydhlhan  tedhelingas 
feorran  gefricgean 
fleam  eowerne 
domleasan  daed 
deadh  bidh  sella 
eorla  gehwylcum 
thonne  edwit  lif. 


Now  shall  the  service  of  treasure, 

and  the  gifts  of  swords, 

all  joy  of  paternal  inheritance, 

all  support 

of  all  your  kin  depart ; 

cvery  one  of  your  family 

must  go  about 

deprived  of  his  rights 

of  citizenship ; 

when  far  and  wide 

the  nobles  shall  learn 

your  flight, 

your  dishonourable  deed. 

Death  is  better 

to  every  warrior 

than  disgraced  life. 


Mr.  Kemble  remarks  on  this  passage,  that  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  whole  of  the  denunciation  is  a  j  udicial 
formulare :  such  we  know  early  existed,  and  in  a  regular 
rhythmical   measure :    the   classical  reader   need   not   be 


*  In  the  mature  state  of  the  feodal  system,  treachery  and  rebcllion  against 
a  liege  lord,  wcre  included  in  the  term  felonia,  felony,  which  ought  to  be 
written  fellonia,  for  a  reason  that  will  hereafter  appear. 
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n?minded  of  Aristotle's  vou.oi.     Clilodovic  seenis  to  make     Chap, 

V. 

use  of  a  similar  formulare  to  his  kinsman  Ragnachari,  who   '. 


had  suffered  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner  and  bound.     The 

anecdote,  which  Mr.  Kemble  quotes,  is  to  the  efFect  that 

Chlodovic  addressing  the  delinquent,  asked,  "  Why  have 

you  disgraced  our  family  by  sufTcring  yourself  to  be  bound? 

Were  it  not  better  for  you  to  die?"    Then  raisinj::  his  spear 

he  slew   him.     Turning  to  his  brother,  he  said,  "  If  you 

had  afforded  succour,  your  brother  would  not  have  been 

bound;"  and  then  killed  him  in  like  nianner  by  piercing 

his  head.*    Tacitus  says  of  the  Germans,  that  *to  have  left 

their  shield  behind  is  a  mark  of  disgrace,  nor  is   it  lawful 

for  a  person  so  branded  to  be  present  at  their  religious  rites, 

or  to  enter  their  assemblies,  and  raany  who  have  survived 

the  battle,  have  terminated  their  infamy  by  the  halter.' 

5.  Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  the  wordsof  this  Annient 

vvriter  in  describin";  the  nature  of  the  bond  and  mutual  obli-  ^"'{i  °-^ 

.  .  lcalty, 

gation  between  the  chief  and  his  followers,  when  he  states 

that  the  latter  took  an  oath  to  defend  hira,  and  that  the 

former,  instead  of  rewarding  his  services  with  a  stipend  or 

certain  pay,  furnished  him  with  food  and  entertainment,  or 

as  our  work-people  say,  with  wages  in  board  and  lodging,  on 

a  large  but  rude  scale  of  liberality.     Each  of  these  circum- 

stances  being  regular  and  customary,  had  its  appropriate 

name,    distinguished   by  its  peculiar  application   from  an 

ordinary  word,     A  common  epistle  is,  in  English,  what  it 

ever  was,  a  writ,  but  a  writ  is  confined  in  use  to  lawyers, 

and  a  person  may  be  a  noble  man  without  being  a  noble- 

man  or  allied  to  nobility.     The  companionship,  the  oath  of 

fealty,  the  free  quarters,  the  stipulated  rations,  and  the 

duty  and  service  reciprocated  between  the  chief  and  his 

followers,  were  all  designated  in  this  manner  without  doubt 

before  the  Sakasenas  left  their  native  plains  and  hills  in 

Asia,  at  a  period  beyond  the  reach  of  European  history ; 


Sce  tlic  valiiablo  Xote  on  Bcowiilf,  5703. 
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and  they  continued  so  designated  vvhile  feudaHty  existed  as 
a  systematic  institution  in  Europe. 

6.  The  companions  of  the  chief,  whom  Tacitus  calls 
comites,  and  explains  to  be  youths  on  horseback,  had  been 
named  by  Caesar  ambacti.*  That  the  youthful  cavahy  were 
knights,  and  so  called  by  the  natives  themselves  is  more  than 
probable,  and  that  the  term,  though  common  to  all  young 
men,-}-  vi^as  the  distinctive  appellation  of  a  mounted  soldier 
in  close  connection  vvith  the  chief,  is  almost  certain  from 
this  adoption  of  a  Teutonic  word  by  Caesar  in  connection 
with  a  classical  term  denoting  that  connection.  We  call  it 
Teutonic  in  the  broadest  sense,  for  it  is  common  to  all  the 
cognate  dialects  spoken  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
Sweden  to  the  Danube,  excepting  the  Slavonic.  It  is  found, 
after  Caesar,  in  the  Gospel  of  Ulphilas,  andhahts,  a  minis- 
tering  officer,  and  in  one  place  it  is  used  in  contrast  to 
skalks,  a  servant.:};  Probably  the  next  form  which  it  as- 
sumed  is  given  in  the  Laws  of  Ethelbert,  in  532,  where 
ambiht  smith,  the  superintendent  of  the  royal  armourers 
occurs,§  and  in  Beowulf : — 


•  Alteriim  genus  est  equitum.  li,  quum  est  usus,  atque  aliquod  bellum 
incidit — omnes  in  bello  versantur  j  atque  eorum,  ut  quisque  est  genere 
copiisque  amplissimus,  ita  plurimot  circu7n  se  ambactos  clientesque  habet.— 
De  B.  G.  VI,  c.  15. 

t  Cniht,  a  boy,  a  youth,  a  servant,  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  form  ;  hneht,  the 
Old  German,  which  Wachter  says  was  the  first  knet,  knit.  Tlie  attempts  to 
explain  this  word  by  derivation  are  numerous  and  erroneous.  K?iet  appears 
to  be  etymologically  the  same  as  gnat-us,  Lat.  a  son,  a  boy,  one  that  is  born. 
In  Sanskrit,  whence  these  terms  have  proceeded,  distant  kinsmen  are  called 
jnati,  relationship  iajnateya  {homjan,  to  produce),  but  aband  of  kinsmen, 
bandhata,  which  would  be  correctly  represented  in  Anglo-Saxon  by  band- 
had,  and  in  English  by  bondhood. 

X  "  Stodhun  skalkos  jah  andbahtos," — the  servants  and  officers  were 
standing. — Joh.  xviii,  18. 

§  Ambt  (now  amt),  an  office  or  employment,  which  Wachter  considersto 
be  a  contraction  ofambaht  or  ambacht,  is  probably  the  Sanscrit  amatya,  a 
counsellor,  minister;  heuce  amtmann,  the  governor  of  a  castle,  bailitf,  &c. 
Professor  Pott  derives  ainbactus  and  Goth.  andba/its,  from  Sanskrit  hhadsh 
(bhaj),  to  serve. — Etymologische  Forschung,  sh.  11,  p.  47. 
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Tha  h«  him  of  dyde 

isern  byrnan 

ireo 

rd 

Then  he  did  off  him 

his  Iron  hauberk, 

the  helmet  from  his  temple;* 

he  delivered  his  adorned  sword, 

CHAP. 
V. 

Iielm  of  hafelan 
sealde  his  hyrsted  av 

irena  cyst 

of  irons  the  choicest. 

ombiht  thegne 
and  gehealdan  het 
hilde  geatwe. 

L. 

1335. 

to  the  ministering  thane, 
and  bade  him  preserve 
the  trappings  of  war. 

This  is  clearly  a  knight  in  attendance  on  the  prince.    In 

the  same  poem  the  warder  of  the  sea  coast  is  styled  by  this 

term : — 

Thaer  on  wicge  sset  There  on  his  charger  sate 

ombeht  unforht.  tbe  miiiister  unfearing. 

L.  670. 

And  even   Beovvulf,    a  prince,  attributes   the   name  to 
himself  as  the  vassal  of  king  Hrodhgar  or  Roger: — 

Ic  eom  Hrodhgares  I  am  Roger^s 

ar  and  ombiht.  messenger  and  minister. 

Z.  669. 

In  the  Rhythmic  Chronicle,  an  amhachtmann  is  repre-  Ambacht- 
sented  as  freely  delivering  his  opinion  to  the  emperor  Fre-  '""""• 
deric  Barbarossa: — 

Do  sprak  eyn  sin  ambracht  man. 
Then  spoke  one  of  his  ministers. 

C.  32.  V.  58. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  amhacht  was  a  general  term  Anibacht. 
for  office.f  From  an  edict  of  Magnus  Ericson  of  Sweden, 


•  The  original  hafela,  may  mean  the  head ;  it  is  a  cognate  of  the  Greek 
kephale,  Low  Lat.  capellum,  Sanskrit  hapala,  the  head.  Capellum  ferri  or 
ferreum,  is  an  iron  cap,  a  chaplet. 

t  As  appears  from  the  same  Chronicle,  c.  58. 
"  Der  kong  sande  vor  sek  hen 
Den  kentzeler  unde  de  Dorsten  sin 
Unde  de  Ambacht  lude  an  de  stat, 
Dar  he  sek  hen  bereidet  hat." 
The  king  sent  down  before  him 
His  chancellor  and  his  trusty  commanders, 
And  the  official  people  in  the  city,  &c. 
Donten  sfaould  be  Drosten. 
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Amhmcln, 
Amhassa- 
dor. 


Man,  a 
■satsal. 


issued  in  1344,  when  he  was  about  to  depart  from  Nor- 
way,  tlie  fomi  appears  to  have  been  aomhetsman,  corres- 
pondiug  nearly  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  omheht,  and  denoting 
a  viceroy.*  The  Icelandic  Sagas,  however,  apply  the  word 
to  slaveSjf  but  on  what  account  is  not  very  clear,  unless 
we  conceive,  that  in  consequence  of  the  original  sense  of 
the  word,  one  tliat  obeys  a  command,  it  became  degraded 
in  the  Norse.  Anbyht  scealcas,  in  the  poetical  fragment 
of  Judith,  are  ministers,  or  servants  in  command  over  ser- 
vants.  Caesar's  ambacti  are  unquestionably  ofEcers,  and 
are  described  as  clientes,  fi-om  their  personal  attendance  on 
the  chief.  They  were  a  guard  of  horsenien  having  com- 
mand  over  others,  as  was  the  case  with  the  knights  a  few 
centuries  later.  It  may  be  remarked  that  amhascia,  in  the 
Sahc  Laws,  a  word  of  the  same  origin,  is  used  for  service, 
and  is  manifestly  the  original  of  embassy  and  ambassador. 
The  ambact  knights  were  bound  to  their  lord  by  a  par- 
ticular  oath,:};  to  which  allusions  as  well  as  direct  mention 
by  name,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Asmund,  king  of 
Hordaland,  in  Norway,  takes  the  oath  of  fealty  and  be- 
comes  the  vassal  of  king  Halfur,§  and  it  is  observable  that 
the  word  employed  to  denote  a  vassal,  signifies  a  7nan. 
The   feudalists   have  transferred  this  signification  to  the 


*  *  Waar  aombetsman  skal  war  aarliken  ingield  uppbajra,  litin  ok  myckin, 
han  ok  thri  af  wart  raadhi  lagsaghu  hwarie,  mtedhan  wi  af  landit  fara, 
skulu  warn  dom  hafwa.'  Our  revenucs,  large  aud  small,  shall  be  delivered 
to  our  ministcr,  who,  with  threc  of  our  council,  while  we  are  Bojourning  out 
of  the  land,  shall  have  our  judgment,  i.  e.  administer  the  govemmeut. — 
Ihre,  in  v.  ^mhete. 

t  'Vard  han  tha  miog  reydhur,  er  Hlodhr  skilldhi  ambattar  son  heita.' 
Then  was  king  Humli  highly  exasperated  that  Lodi  should  be  called  *son  of 
a  female  slave.' — Henmrar  Saga,  c.  lS,fo.  14,  b.     Addit,  MSS.  11,108. 

X  Principem  defendcre,  tueri,  sua  quoque  fortia  facta  gloriaB  ejus  ad 
signarc,  praecipuum  sacramentum  est. — Tacit.  M.  G.  14. 

§  'Enn  er  Halfur  kongur  kom  til  Hordalands,  tha  var  Asmundur  kongur 
a  fund  hanns  og  giordest  hanns  madur  og  sor  honum  eyda.'  When  king 
Half  came  to  Hordaland,  king  Asniund  meeting  him  became  his  man  aud 
swore  the  oaths. — Sagann  af  Halfe  k.  c.  11. 
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Latin  homo,  tho  French  ome  and  home,  and  the  Enghsh     CHAP. 

man,*  which  though  etymolo2;ically  denoting  a  reasoning    

animal,t  was  used  emphatically  for  a  warrior.     From  the  Homc, 
relation  created  by  this  oath  between  the  chieftain  and  his 
plighted  foliower,  sprang  a  most  significant  term,  manskap, 
as  it  survives  in  Swedish,  or  manschap,  in  Dutch,  which 
the  feodalists  imitated  in  coining  the  words  hominium  and 
Jiomagium.     Another  Teutonic  word,  meaning  man  in  the 
sense  of  a  warrior,  was  introduced  by  the  Longobards  to 
the  north  of  Europe,  where  it  eventually  became  a  title  of 
nobility  or  honour,  haron ;  while  man  with  the  addition  of  Baron,  a 
good,   after  long    maintaining   an   equality    with    knight, 
finally  sank  into  a  very   homely,   though   by   no  ^  means  Good-vxan. 
disrespectful  appellation. 


•  Rymer,  t.  I.  and  II.  pasgim.  Philip  le  Bel,  in  a  misslon  to  Edward  II. 
of  England,  calls  him  his  "  home,"  in  respect  of  lands  in  France  (Tritet, 
Chron.  ap.  D'Ackery,  Spi^:il.  t.  VIII.  p.  GGGJ,  which  appellation  the  latter 
endeavours  to  disclaira  by  his  ambassadors : — 

For  whilom  thou  wrote  him  tille, 

and  calde  him  in  thi  brefe, 
Thy  kynde,  faythfull  and  leale 

of  Gascoyn  noble  duke, 
Therto  thou  set  thi  seale, 

that  right  wilt  thou  rebuke,  - 
Never  sithen  hiderward 

Suilk  speche  unto  him  touched, 
Werfore  our  kyng  Edward 

in  thouht  full  well  has  souched, 
Thou  Jioldet  him  not  thi  man, 

no  thing  holdand  of  the, 
Ne  the  thinkes  never  forthan, 

to  mak  the  more  feante, 
Ne  hopes  to  wynne  that  land 

with  dynt  of  dougty  knyght, 
Of  God  he  clayraes  holdand, 

and  never  of  no  right." 

Robert  of  Brunne,p.  258. 
t  It  is  the  Sanskrit  manava,  having  reason,  i.  e.  a  man,  from  the  root, 
man,  to  think.    Tacitus  says  that  the  Germans  derived  their  descent  from^ 
Mann.— 2)e  Mor.  c,  2. 
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Anciet}t 
fonni  of 
twearmg 
allej/iance. 


Scandina- 
vian  Oath. 


True 
friend. 


7.  The  feodal  oath  of  allegiance  among  the  northern 
warriors  vvas  called  the  trunadar  eidr,  literally  the  oath  af 
fidehty,  and  therefore  corresponding  with  the  Southern  oath 
of  fealty,  which  is  a  corruption  of  fidehty,  in  the  same 
manner  as  leal  is  frora  loyal,  O.  French  loyalte,  Spanish 
lealtad,  from  Latin  jidelitas.  All  the  Gemianic  nations 
swore  the  oath  upon  their  weapons.  Ammianus  mentions 
this  custom  araong  the  Quadi,*  whose  Asiatic  origin  is  tes- 
tified  by  their  narae,  which  is  the  Sanskrit  Vyadhas,  hunt- 
ers,  whence  the  O.  Norse  veidi,  hunting,  the  Sanskrit  V 
being  always  changed  by  the  Romans  to  Qv.  The  Danes, 
the  Swedes,  and  the  Baiwari,  swore  with  their  swords 
drawn,  and  the  phrase  araong  the  old  Saxons,  "  to  swear 
with  the  armed  hand,"  refers  to  the  same  custom  among 
themselves.  The  Alamanni  swore  upon  a  drawn  sword  ; 
so  did  the  Bulgarians ;  and  the  tribes  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  swore  upon  two  spears  crossed  saltierwise. 

We  have  the  full  import  of  the  Scandinavian  oath  in  the 
story  of  Hervor,  where  the  technical  trunadar  eidr  is  op- 
posed  to  the  svardcegi  or  ordinary  oath:  "  King  Heidrek 
addressing  his  men,"  says  the  skald,  "  required  oaths  from 
them  all,  in  order  to  secure  their  oaths  of  fealty;  and  none 
daring  to  refuse,  they  all  swore  their  oaths  to  render  him 
warhke  aid  as  well  without  as  within  the  land.-j-  The  ex- 
pression  to  become  tlie  man  of  a  superior,  to  which  was 
often  added,  and  he  true friend,  equivalent  to  the  more 
recent  phrase,  loyal  and  faithfal  friend  or  leal  et  feal  amyy 
is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  these  compositions,  and 
always  imphes  the  bond  of  union  between  the  lord  and 
vassal. 


•  Eductis  mucronibus,  quos  pro  numinibus  colunt,  juravere  se  perman- 
Burcs  in  fide. — Hist.  l.  xvii.  jj.  107. 

t  Tliataladiii  Heidrekr  kongr  til  sinna  manna,  ok  beiddist  af  theim  ollum 
suardaga,  at  vinna  sier  trunadar  eida.  Enn  thui  kunni  eingenn  neita,  ok 
»oru  aller  menn  honum  tha  eida,  at  veita  houum  lidh,  baedi  vtan  lauds  ok 
innann. — Hervarar  S.  e.  ll./o.  9  6. 
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The  necessity  of  extending  mutual  assistance  in  an  age     CHAP. 
of  universal  murder  and  rapine,  is  the  origin  of  Gothic  al- 


legiance  and  the  foundation  of  its  maxims.  If  the  poor  Gothic 
and  the  weak  sought  protection  from  the  rich  and  the  "  ^?'«"<^«- 
strong,  the  latter  was  obhged  to  rely  upon  them  for  the 
defence  of  his  possessions.  Every  man  capable  of  aiding 
in  warhke  business,  was  a  free  agent,  and  could  not  be 
commanded  without  his  own  consent.  The  powerful,  there- 
fore,  engaged  the  continual  assistance  of  the  poorer  free- 
men,  and  retained  them  in  his  immediate  vicinity  by  allot- 
ting  them  portions  of  his  ovvn  land,  as  their  ahmony  and 
the  recompense  of  their  mihtary  services;  or  where  there 
was  no  land  to  bestovv,  he  maintained  them  in  the  manner 
described  by  Tacitus.  Hence  resulted  the  oath  of  fealty 
and  the  oath  of  obedience  (hyld  ath,)  vvhich  the  person 
engaging  to  defend  a  superior,  swore  upon  his  spear  or 
sword  held  across  that  of  his  lord,  vvho  holding  it  fbrth  for 
the  purpose,  thus  pHghted  himself  to  observe  the  conditions 
of  the  swom  engagement.  These  conditions  were  recipro- 
cal :  the  superior  engaged  to  protect  and  maintain  the 
vassal ;  the  latter  vovved  to  defend  the  superior  so  long  as 
he  observed  that  engagement.  This  was  the  "  allegiance, 
the  tie,  or  ligamen,"  to  use  the  words  of  Judge  Blackstone, 
"  which  bound  the  subject  to  the  king,  in  return  for  that 
protection  which  the  king  afFords  the  subject."*  If  either  Felony. 
failed  in  the  engagement,  the  contract  was  voided,  the 
allegiance  was  at  an  end,  and  he  of  the  two  that  first  broke 
his  faith,  was  thenceforth  a  fellon  to  the  other,  that  is,  as 
explained  by  the  etymology  of  this  term,  they  were  as 
enemies  and  in  a  state  of  war  with  each  other.  This  is  the 
reason  that  the  old  feodal  law  treats  of  fellonies  committed 
by  the  lord  against  the  vassal,  as  well  as  the  contrary. 
The  Anglo  Saxon  oath  exphcitly  names  each  particular  just 
recounted;  the  contract  before  taking  the  oath,  thepromise 


*  Comin.  I.  360. 
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ciiAP.     to  defend  the  chief,  the  engagement  of  the  latter  to  defend 

! the  vassal,  and  the  voidance  of  the  allegiance  on  faiUu-e  to 

observc  the  conditions  of  the  contract : — 
A.-Saxon        *'  On  thone  drihten  the  thaes  hahgdom  is  fore  haUg.  ic 
HyUath      ^yjjig  ijgQj^  ]\j-_  j^qIj^  ^^^   qetriive,  and  eal  lufian  thaet  he 

or  Oath  of  . 

feaitii  and  lufiath,  and  eal  ascunian  theet  he  ascunatli,  cefter  godes 
lomage.  j-ihte,  and  softer  woroldgerysnum,  and  naefre  willes  ne 
p-evvealdes.  wordes  no  weorces.  owiht  don  thses  him  lathre 
bith  with  tham  the  he  me  healde  swa  ic  eamian  wille.  and 
ealle  thaet  Iseste  thaet  uncer  FoRMiEL  waes  thaes  thu  to  him 
gebeah.  and  his  willan  geceas."* 

"  By  the  Lord  before  whom  this  shrine  is  holy,  I  will  be 
faithful  and  true  to  N.  and  love  all  that  he  loves,  and  shun 
all  that  he  shuns,  according  to  divine  justice  and  worldly 
principles,  and  never  of  my  will  or  power,  word  or  work, 
do  aught  that  may  be  hurtful  to  him,  on  the  condition  that 
he  protect  me  as  I  shall  deserve  and  fulfil,  which  our  pre- 
contract  was  when  I  submitted  to  him  and  chose  his  will." 
In  the  terms  of  this  oath,  a  voluntary  submission  to  the 
will  of  a  chief,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  promise  of  protec- 
tion  on  the  other,  are  clearly  expressed.  The  formcel,  fore- 
speech,  is  the  previous  compact,  of  which  the  oath  was 
the  ratification.  He  that  took  it  was  in  a  state  of  manred 
manhood,  manschap,  manskap,  or  homagej-f-  and  he  that 


•  Gloss.  ad  X  Scriptores,  v.  Fidelis. 
t  For  inanred,  see  p.  46  §•  56,  n.   Manrced  occurs  in  the  Saxou  Chronicle  ; 
nwmkap  in  an  old  Swedish  history  of  Alexander,  quoted  by  Ihre: 
"  Swa  raodis  the  fore  hans  wrede 
the  toko  manskap  alle  i  siinder." 
So  rued  they  for  his  wrath 
they  all  took  homage  to  his  messenger. 
It  is  often  found  in  the  public  acts  of  Sweden,  when  the  people  promised 
the  king  elect,  "  huldskap,  troskap  och  manskap,"  goodwill,  fealty  and 
homage.     In  Dutch,  "  manschap  doen,"  answers  literally  to  the   English, 
"  to  do  homage."     In  Robert  of  Gloucester,  the  term  is  manhede.    In 
Sanskrit,  manya  is  obedience. 

The  following  passage  in  the  Glossary  to  the  Ancient  Laws  and  Institu- 
tions  of  Englaud,  relatcs  to  thc  Saxou  liold : 
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received  the  oath,  owed  hyldo  or  favour  and  protection     CHAp. 

to  the  hold  or  fuithful  vassal,  and  he  was,  in  this  point  of  

view,  denoniinated  his  gehyld  or  protector.*  And  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  Franks  employed  very  similar  lang- 
uage  in  noticing  these  relations ;  thus  in  the  famous  ode 
on  the  victory  of  Ludwig  over  the  Northmen,  in  July,  882, 
the  gifts  und  favours  of  God  are  detailed  in  feodul  phraseo- 
k)gy :— 

"  ITolodn  nain  truhtin 
Maguczvgo  warth  er  sin 

Oab'  ber  ihne  dugidi 

"  O.  N.  liolhlr.  In  its  Norsc  acceptation  this  title  is  defined  by  Biorn 
llaldorscn,  as  dominus  fundi  aviti  vel  allodialls.  The  ludcx  to  thc  Gragas 
describes  a  hoUdr  as  eolunus  odalicus  vel  fundum  uviti  tenens.  Froin  the 
amount  of  his  weregild,  which  is  double  that  of  a  priest  or  thane,  it  is  evi- 
dent  that  he  enjoyed  a  very  hiiih  rank  in  the  state.  The  title  was  most 
probably  introduced  by  the  Danes,  and  liraited  to  East  Anglia." 

Hahlorsen  and  the  Gragas  explain  it  in  its  secondary  acceptation.  In 
ancient  phraseology,  to  cover  is  to  defend,  aud  a  protector  is  one  that 
Btands  in  tlie  stead  of  an  actual  covering  (pro  tecto).  Ge  hyld  in  A.-Sax.  is 
a  protector.  The  word  corrcspondiug  etymologically  with  hyld,  fidelity, 
and  hyJdo,  favour,  protection,  in  Gothic  is  huldh-s,  merciful,  and  it  appears 
connected  through  thc  participle  hulidh-s  with  huljan,  to  cover :  aud 
IIULDh-s=CULT-u3  Latin,  both  from  the  Sanskrit  c7ia?,  to  covcr.  Cultus, 
in  its  sensc  of  worship  or  revereuce,  probably  refers  to  the  ancient  ceremouy 
in  adoration,  of  covcring  thc  head  and  face.  Ifyld-adh  is  literally  Ihe  oath 
of  fealty,  and  while  Jwld,  holldr,  is  the  person  taking  the  oath,  ge-hyld  is 
his  protector.  AIl  the  circumstances  of  feodallty,  that  is,  military  servicc, 
land  for  aliment  as  wages,  and  aasurance  of  protection,  are  enumerated  in 
the  following  passage  from  Beowulf : — 

Ofer  madhmum  sealde  Besides  the  treasures,  he  gave 

hiora  gehwsedhrum  to  each  of  them 

hund  thusenda  a  hundred  thousand 

landes  and  locenra  beaga  of  land  and  locked  rings, 

ne  dorfte  him  tha  lcan  othwtan  nor  needed  any  man  upon  earth 

mon  on  middan  gearde  to  upbraid  him  with  these  rewards, 

sydhthan  hie  tha  mBurdha  geslogen     since  they  won  tlieir  glory  with  blows; 
and  tha  lofore  forgeaf  and  then  to  Jofor  he  gave 

angan  dohter  his  own  daughter, 

ham  weorthunge  a  dignity  to  his  home, 

hyldo  to  wcdde.  as  pledge  of  protection. 

L.  5982. 
•  Manna  gehyld. — Beotctdf,  l.  G107. 
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CHAP,  Fronisc  githUjni, 

*  •  Stuel  hier  in  Vranken 

So  bruche  her  es  lango." 

Staug.  2.* 
The  Lord  accepted  him  as  his  Jiold  or  vassal ; 
Ilis  kin-leader  he  became  ; 

Ile  gave  him  nobles  (doughty  ones) 
Illu9trlou8  co-thegns,  (counts,) 
A  stool  (throne)  here  in  Franconla, 
Which  may  he  long  enjoy  ! 

It  is  observable  also,  that  in  the  Saxon  oath,  fidelity  is 
proniised  to  A\  only,  and  not  to  his  heirs,  nor  indeed  to 
hira  any  longer  than  he  acted  as  gehyld  or  protector. 
When  Judge  Blackstone  says  that  the  name  and  form  of 
modern  allegiance  are  derived  to  us  from  our  Gothic  ances- 
tors,t  we  can  allow  no  more  than  the  oath  to  have  been  so 
derived,  for  it  was  an  essential  condition  of  the  Gothic  insti- 
tution,  that  the  lord  or  king  should  perform  his  own  part  of 
the  contract,  which  as  we  have  seen,  was  no  more  a  legal 
fiction  than  the  service  which  it  engaged;  and  if  he  failed, 
he  lost  the  homage  or  allegiance  of  his  vassal.  There  was 
nothing  derogatory  to  manhood  or  fatal  to  independence  in 
Frankish  the  Saxon  form;  and  that  of  the  Franks  under  Charles  the 
Bald,  of  which  a  copy  is  extant,  of  the  date  854,  was 
equally  honourable.  The  vassal  promises  only  to  be  faith- 
ful  according  to  his  knowledge,  and  as  a  Frank  by  right 
ought  to  be  to  his  king.J  But  the  Normans  introduced 
into  England  the  slavish  or  superstitious  ceremony  of 
kneeling  before  the  lord,  and  taking  the  oath  with  the 
lord's  hands  clasped  in  his,  together  with  an  abject  formula, 


•  Apud  Langb.  Script.  Danic.  t.  II,  p.  74.     In  a  note  upon  Stanza,  17, 
he  says  "  Dan.  huld  est  fidelis,  addictus,  hinc  hylde  fidelitatem  jurare, 
hylding,  homagium  huldskab  og  trotskab,  fidelitas. 
t   Comm.  I,  3G6. 

X  "  Ego  ill.  Karolo  Hludowici  et  Judithse  filio  ab  ista  die  in  ante  fidelis 
ero  secundum  meum  savirum,  sicut  Fraucus  homo  per  rectum  esse  debet 
suo  regi.  Si  {sic  ?)  me  deus  adjuvet  et  istae  reliquije  !" — Capit,  Caroli  Calvi 
XIV,  e.  13,  publlshed  at  Attigny,  854. 


Oath. 
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in  which  nothing  is  said  of  the  pre-engagement  and  the     ciiap. 
obligations  due  to  the  vassal.  

"  Ceo  oyez  vous,  N.  bailife,  que  jeo,  A.  de  ceo  jour  en  Angro- 
avant  serray  feal  et  leal  a  nostre  seigneur,  JE.  roy  d*Angle-  Q^ff^ 
terre  et  a  ses  heires,  et  foy  et  lealte  luy  porteray  de  vie  et 
de  menibre,  et  de  terrain  honour,  et  que  jeo  lour  mal  ne 
lour  damage  ne  saverai  ne  orray,  que  jeo  ne  le  defendray  a 
mon  poyer:  si  moy  ayde  dieu  et  ses  seynts."* 

"This  hear,  N.  bailiff,  that  I,  A.  from  this  day  forth, 
wiil  be  faithful  and  loyal  to  our  lord,  E.  king  of  England, 
and  to  his  heirs,  and  bear  faith  and  loyalty  to  him  with 
h(e  and  hmb,  and  terrene  honour,  and  that  I  will  neither 
know  nor  hear  ill  or  damage  to  him,  from  which  I  will  not 
defend  him  according  to  my  power :  so  help  me  God  and 
his  saints  !" 

The  Norman  oath,  as  reported  by  Fleta,  contains  the 
pledge  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  king,  but  is  totally 
silent  on  the  mutual  obHgation,  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
original  feodal  allegiance.i- 

The  Gothic  allegiance  was  reasonable  and  compatible 
with  perfect  freedom;  it  was  merely  the  reciprocation  of 
duties  between  the  lord  and  vassal ;  it  did  not  bind  the 
latter  to  the  feodal  superior  under  all  circumstances,  nor 
could  there  be  the  least  thought  of  the  continuance  of  the 
eno-aiiement  to  the  heirs  of  the  cliief  after  his  death  ;  for  all 
offices  of  trust  or  command  were  elective.J  These  slavish 
and  debasing  principles  were  introduced  into  the  Norman 
oath  of  fealty,  which  consequently  subverted  and  abolished 
the  main  feature  of  the  Gothic  doctrine  of  allegiance.  It  is 
on  Norman  principles,  and  not  Gothic,  as  Judge  Blackstone 
imagines,  that  the  modern  doctrine  of  allegianceis  founded. 


•  From  Sir  M.  Hale,  as  quoted  by  Lord  Lyttleton,  Hist.  v.  IV,  p.  30. 

t  "  Hoc  aiiditis,  circumstantcs,  quod  fidem  regi  portabo  de  vita  et  mem- 
bris,  et  terrene  lionorc,  et  arma  contra  eum  non  portabo :  sic  me  deus,  &c." 
—Fleta,  I.IU,  c.  IG,  s.  -22. 

t  Tacit.  de  Mor.  Gcr.  c.  7. 
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CHAP.     Xhe  latter  is  imniortal,  although  the  prince  were  to  fail  iu 

! —    every  duty  to  the  subject,  and  to  become  a  nionster  of  in- 

humanity  and  perfidy,  for,  says  tlie  lavv,  "  it  cannot  be 
devested  vvithout  the  concurrent  act  of  that  prince  to  vvhom 
it  was  first  due."  This  doctrine  may  be  very  convenient 
and  agreeable  to  modern  constitutions,  but  to  ascribe  it  to 
thc  founders  of  the  feodal  systcni  in  Europe,  vvho  acted 
upon  the  opposite  principle,  is  a  remarkable  error  in  that 
very  learned  and  elegant  vvriter. 
Oath-  There  is  another  circumstance  that  ought  to  be  men- 

Swords.  tioned,  although  it  raight  be  inferred  from  the  custom  of 
other  Germanic  tribes,  that  the  Saxons  before  their  conver- 
sion  to  christianity,  swore  the  oath  of  feahty  upon  their 
swords : — 

Thonne  bioth  abrocene  Then  will  be  brokeu 

ath  sweord  eorla.  the  oath  swords  of  warrlors. 

Beoxo.  Z.  4121. 

Wapentake  From  the  terni  ivapentachium  in  our  old  lavvs,  and  ica- 
pentake  instead  of  the  Hundred  in  several  northern  coun- 
ties,  we  may  infer  that  the  people  of  the  hundred  acknow- 
ledged  their  allegiance  to  its  chief,  by  touching  his  weapon 
with  their  own,  and,  it  may  have  been,  swearing  their  fealty, 
like  the  Bernese,  upon  svvords  or  spears  held  crosswise : 
the  vvord  itself  (vvapna  tac),  the  touching  of  weapons,  im- 
phes  as  much.  Under  the  very  same  name  this  custom, 
which  appears  to  be  truly  Oriental  in  origin,  existed  araong 
the  Scandinavians :  "  Arni,"  says  the  historian,  "  ordered 
his  people  to  perform  the  Wapnatak  to  this  end,  that  they 
should  adjudge  by  their  lavvs  Jarl  Sigurd  and  his  follovvers 
to  be  enemies."*  Spehnan's  account  of  the  wapentake 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  is,  that  all  the  males  of  the  divi- 
sion  came  to  the  place  vvhere  the  centener  or  hundred-man 
had  erected  his  spear,  to  touch  it  vvith   theirs,  as  an  ac- 


*  "Arnibciddi  at  men  skuldo  gcra  wapnatak  at  tbui,  at  dicnia  nied 
lagum  Sigurd  Jarl  oc  alhnn  flock  thcirra  til  Handans." — Helms  Krimjhi 
t.  11.  2).  414. 
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knowledgment  of  his  authority.     This  is  an  extremely  prr>-     CHap. 

bable  conclusion ;  but  he  goes  on  to  conjecture  that  the    

term    was  derived   "  a  deditione  armorum,"   from  laying 
down  their  arms  before  the  lord  of  the  hundred  on  his 
assuming  the  govemment,  and  that  wapentake  denoted  his 
taking  the  weapons  delivered  by  the  inhabitants  in  token 
of  subjection,  "in  subjectionis  symbolum."     Whence,  he 
adds,  the  whole  assembly  was  called  a  trapentake,  because 
on  the  first  approach  of  a  new  lord,  the  tenants  are  bound 
to  deUver  their  weapons  in  token  of  homage,  "  reddere  sna 
arma  pro  homagio."*     The  whole  ceremony  is  obviously  a 
rehc  of  the  custom  of  swearincr  to  defend  and  cmard  thechief, 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,-t-  who  might  not  have  leamed  the 
mode  of  taking  the  oath.     Tlie  same  custom  seems  to  have 
prevailed  among  the  first  Romans,  who  were  an  aggregate 
of  numerous  tribes  or  parts  of  tribes  from  all  quarters :  the 
Gothic,  German,  and  Old  Prussian  words  found  in  such 
abundance  in  Latin,  have  led  some  to  suppose  that  they  were 
introduced  by  tribes  from  countries  far  beyond  the  AIps  and 
Danube ;    but  the  Sanskrit   structure  of  the  language  is 
sufficient  to  establish  the  Oriental  origin  of  the  people,  and 
to  supersede  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  this  hypothesis. 
Among  those  early  Romans,  the  spear  was  the  ensign  of 
the  chiePs  authority,  and  we  may  believe  that  like  all  their 
transalpine  brethren,  they  svvore  their  oaths  of  obedience 
upon  this  weapon,  for  we  find  in  ages  after  the  disappear- 
ance  of  the  rerjes  or  chiefs  in  the  govemment,  and  when  all 
traces  of  feodaUty  had  long  been  covered  by  municipal 
institutions,  there  was  a  traditional  memorial  of  this  solemn 
use  of  the  spiear,  but,  as  is  often  the  case  with  antient  cus- 
toms  of  which  the  reason  and  nature  have  been  forcrotten, 
it  was  very  absurd.    The  Romans  now  pretended  that  their 
forefathers  worshipped  spears  instead  of  the  immortal  Gods, 


•  Glossar.  p.  oiiJ. 
T  Sec  p.  1 10,  n.  J. 
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Frank 
Pledge. 


CIIAP.     an(j  that  it  vvas  in  commemoration  of  this  superstition  that 

. spears  were  still  added  to  the  images  of  the  Gods.*     No 

doubt,  the  weapon  having  been  used  as  the  material  or 
corporeal  part  of  the  oath,  acquired  a  degree  of  sanctity, 
but  as  an  addition  to  the  statue  of  a  deity  it  merely  denoted 
his  governing  or  presiding  power,  as  it  had  formerly  done 
that  of  the  regal  chief.  The  traditional  worship  of  the 
ppear  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  wapentake 
performed  to  the  patres  in  their  respective  centuriae  or  hun- 
dreds.  By  another  term  the  ceremony  was  called  a  Viem 
of  Franli  Pledge, — a  court  of  which  Blackstons  says  "  Its 
original  intent  was  to  view  the  frank  pledges,  that  is,  the 
freemen  within  the  hberty,  who,  according  to  the  institution 
of  the  great  Alfred,  were  all  mutually  bound  for  the  good  be- 
haviour  of  each  other.-f-  More  likely  it  was  to  view  their 
spears.  The  term,  View  of  Fraiik  Pledge,  appears  to  be 
very  hybrid:  franca,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  is  a  spear;  w(spn,  any 
kind  of  arms,  a  weapon;  and  a  "  view  of  frank  pledge,"  a 
name  superseding  the  original  wapentak,  seems  to  mean  a 
view  or  survey  of  the  francaSy  spears,  brought  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  ancient  custom,  by  all  who  phghted  their 
own  obedience  and  became  mutual  pledges.  As  to  trans- 
lating  frank,  by  freeman,  it  is  altogether  superfluous,  for 
among  the  Saxons,  a  bearer  of  arms  and  a  freeman  were  the 
same.  When  by  reason  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
hundred  it  was  no  longer  convenient  to  take  the  pledges  by 
touching  thefrancas  or  spears,  the  ceremony  of  producing 
them  at  the  place  of  meeting,  which  was  always  performed 
in  the  open  air,  was  called  a  view  of  the  franks-pledgers. 
By  another  term  the  court  of  frank-pledge  is  called  the 
court-leet,  but  apparently  with  httle  accuracy;  for  the  court 
CourtZeet.  Jeet,  as  vvill  be  hereafter  shewn,  was  the  court  of  the  leodes 


*  "  Per  ea  adliiic  tempora  rcgcs  hastas  pro  diademate  nam  et  ab  origine 
rerum,  pro  diis  iinmortalibus  vetercs  hastas  cohiere:  ob  cnjus  religionis 
memoriani,  adliuc  deorum  simulacris  hastae  adduntur." — Justin.  xliii.  c.  3. 
t  Comm.  IV,  'i73. 
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or  principal  vassals  of  a  gesidh,  and  constituting  the  court     CIIAP. 

of  the  sidhesocn,  whence  they  were  called  sidhesmen,  the     \ — 

original  of  the  present  sidcsman. 

8.  The  hold  of  the  Saxons,  in  time,  became  a  mihtary  'jyoth, 

j  ,  Truage,S^. 

officer,  whose  rank,  according  to  his  wergild,  was  equal  to 

that  of  a  high  greve.     In  Scandinavia,  the  hollur  vinur,* 

when  the  oath  was  given  to  the  king,  appears  to  have  de- 

noted  a  personal  dignity,  and  king' s-friend,  in  this  sense,  is 

found  upon  a  Runic  monument,  discovered   at   Hoyby.-f- 

Such  also  were  the  German  trustes  and  antrustiones,  who  Antrustio. 

bore  the  same  rank  as  the  amici  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,;}: 

the  latter  being  obviously  a  feodal  appellation  adopted  from 

freeman  in  a  country  of  slaves.     It  seems  indisputabk  that 

drost,  the  old  German  title  of  the  governor  of  a  gau,  or  Drost. 

territory,  who  was  afterwards  called  a  go-graff,  is  the  legi-   Gogmff. 

timate  parent  of  the  barbarous  Latin  terms.     Wachter,  on 

an  unintelhgible  principle  of  contraction,  supposes  drost  to 

to  have  originally  been  drottscet,  the  lard's  seat ;  but  drost 

and  trost  are  only  dialectic  varieties,  expressing  the  same 

idea,  which   is    that   of  truth,  firmness,    stabihty.      It  is 

observable  that  truage,  the  cognate  of  these  terms,  denoted 

in  old  Enghsh  a  tribute  in  commutation  of  feodal  service, 

and  a  token  of  fealty  or  acknowledgraent  of  feodal  supe- 

riority.     Thus,  Robert  of  Gloucester  says,  that  Lud,  the 

fabulous  king  of  Britain  : — 

**  Dude  as  alle  other  kynges  dude,  &  ys  rygt  servage, 
Dude  to  the  hye  emperour,  &  sende  hym  hys  truage, 


•  The  Earl  Erling  clenches  a  request  to  kjng  St.  Olaf  for  some  fiefs  in 
his  gift,  \vith  the  formulEe  :  "Man  ec  tha  gerast  thinn  madhur  oc  holliir 
Tinur."  I  will  be  thy  man  and  faithful  friend. — Olafi  hxnm  Helga  Saga, 
c.  78. 

t  Kunungsvin  Holi  Thudr  reisti  kerf  disi  uftir  kunung  Gorm.  The  king's 
fHend,  Holi  Tudi,  engraved  these  marks  (in  honor  of)  king  Gorm. — 01. 
Worm.  Mon.  Dan.  p.  206.  The  title  is  frequent  in  tlie  Sagas,  as  also  is 
that  of  kongsinen,  kingsmen  or  courtiurs,  which  it  appears  to  denote  iii  the 
VoUunga  Saga,  c.  3u. 

*  Supra>  p.  83. 
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CHAP.  And  liys  lond  huld  of  hym,  aiid  dude  hym  homage, 

'•  Laste  the  hye  emperour  for  his  outrage 

~~~~~~  Come  and  destruye  al  hys  lond." 

and  of  William  I.  he  says,  that  he  compelled  the  Welsh  to 
bear  him  truage : — 

Kyng  Wyllam  adaunted  that  folc  of  Walys, 

And  hem  bere  hym  truage,  &  byhote  hym  &  hys.* 

The  Sanskrit  dhru,  to  be  stedfast,  whence  dhriwa,  certain, 
is  equally  the  root  of  A.-S.  treow,  fealty,  Engl.  true,  tlie 
Romance  dru,  loyal,  and  the  O.  Germ.  drost,  trost,  orLow 
Lat.  trustis,  antrustio.  Truth,  therefore,  is  not  exactly 
**  what  a  man  troweth,"  as  Horne  Tooke  derives  it,  but 
what  is  fixed,  estabhshed  and  certain.  The  Latin  writers 
called  a  league  or  compact  "  firmitas,"  as  the  temi  of 
nearest  import  to  the  Frankish  draiv  or  drow ;  and  with 
them  "firmitatem  facere  "  was  the  expression  for  engaging 
fealty  before  "  fidem  dare  "  was  supposed  to  convey  the 
meaning.f  In  Anglo-Saxon,  "treow  sculan,"  to  owe  fealty, 
occurs  in  a  gnomic  poem,  which  is  extant  in  a  MS.  of  the 
eleventh  century : — 

"  Treow  sceal  on  eorIe."t  Truage  is  a  duty  in  an  earl. 

In  the  Roman  de  Florimond,  quoted  by  Du  Cange, 
"  Bon  ami  et  dru,"  is  hterally  good  friend  and  true ;  and 
elsewhere  we  have, — 

"  Le  roy  apela  ses  drus." 
The  king  summoned  his  true  men. 

In  Uke  manner  druerie,  in  the  same  language,  corres- 
ponds  in  etymology  and  import  with  feodal  truth,  trowage 
and  truage.  Never  was  a  knight  in  Britain,  says  Wace,  of 
whatever  CQpdition  he  might  be,  who  could  ever  be  allowed 
his  druerie,  or  kind  lady  for  his  mistress,  if  he  had  not 
been  thrice  proven  in  chivalry  : — 


*  Chrou.  p.  46  and  p.  372. 

t  Capit.  Car.  Calvi,  xxxiv,  c.  1,  Anno  857. 

X  Cott.  MS.  Tiberius,  B,  I.  fo.  113. 
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**  Ja  nul  chevalier  ni  eust,  CII AP. 

De  que  quel  parage  il  fust,  ^' 

Ja  peust  avoir  druerie, 
Ne  corteise  dame  a  amiee, 
Se  il  neust  trois  fois  este 
De  chevalerie  prove.* 

This  truth  or  truage  was  what  is  now  termed  allecjiance, 
but  unlike  the  latter,  it  was  a  bond  which  might  be  severed 
by  the  failure  of  the  sovereign  to  observe  its  covenants.  So 
far  from  the  present  doctrine  having  a  claim  to  a  founda- 
tion  upon  Gothic  constitutions,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  uaiversally  acknowledged  even  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury :  "l  was  true  man  to  kyng  Henry  the  iiij,"  said  a  Tmcman. 
bishop  of  VVinchester,  "  all  the  time  that  he  was  my  sove- 
raigne  lorde,  and  reigned  upon  me^"t  clearly  implyingthat 
he  was  true  no  longer  than  the  king  had  power  to  compel 
his  allegiance.  And  the  feodal  law  itself  is  so  exphcit 
upon  the  subject,  that  it  not  only  contemplates  a  felony  by 
the  lord  against  his  vassal,  but  awards  exactly  the  same 
penalty,  the  loss  of  the  property  of  the  fee,  as  for  a  felony 
committed  by  a  vassal  against  his  lord :%  thus  fully  con- 
firming  the  explanation  of  felony  given  above,  that  it  was 
constructively  a  state  of  war,  in  vf h\ch  fellon  was  an  enemy. 

9.  All  the  males,  and  often  the  women,  in  a  German  Armrf 
community,  were  warriors,  if  able  to  bear  arms,  and  hence  ^^*'^''* 
the  word  harjis  in  Gothic,  signifies  a  legion,  a  multitude,  a 
host.  In  O.  Germ.  heri  is  an  army,  and  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
here  is  both  an  army  of  warriors  and  a  troop  of  robbers. 
The  reason  is  found  in  the  etymology.  The  Sanskrit  hara, 
war,  is  formed  from  the  verbal  root  hri,  infinitive,  harttum, 
to  take  by  force,  to  rob,  to  ravish.§  Hara,  which  is  also  the 


*  Brut  d'Angleterre,  in  Ellis'  Speciinens,  vol.  I,  p,  51. 

t  The  iiij  Yere  of  Kyng  Henry  tlie  vj,  fo.  29. 

X  "  Si  dominus  coramisit  feloniam,  per  quam  vasallus  amitteret  fcudum, 
si  eam  commiseret  in  dominum,  feudi  proprietatem  etiam  dominus  perdere 
debet."— F<?u(/.  l.U,t.  26,  47.     BlacMone,  IV,  9G, 

§  So  the  grammatical  example  "  Jihartti  para  narim  dushtah,"  the  wicked 
tnan  forces  tlie  wife  of  another. 

i2 
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CIJAP.     etymon  of  vvar,  giierre,  &c.  is  the  original  of  the  Gothic, 

German  and  Norse  terms  for  an  army,  which  also  denoted 

a  multitude.     In  Norse,  according  to  Snorro,  one  hundred 

men  were  sufficient  to  constitute  a  her,  or  army ;  but  fewer 

were   required    for    the  Anglo-Saxon  here.     Compounded 

with  other  words,  this  term  produced  in  the  difFerent  dia- 

lects,  various  mihtary  titles  or  designations ;  as  herlwngr, 

O.   Norse,   an   army    king ;    hertug,   hertogi,    Alamannic ; 

herizoho,  Frankish  ;  herttig,  Belgic  ;  and  heretoga,  A.-Sax. 

an  army  leader,  army  duke,  which  the  Romans,  when  they 

promoted  their  imperator  to  the  supreme  command  of  the 

state,  imitated  or  translated  dux  belli,  and  exercitus  dux. 

Wherever  the  her  halted  on  its  march,  the  place  was  the 

heristalL*      Upon  the  highest  ground  on  this  spot,  the 

chief  pitched  his  tent,  which  on  that  account  was  called 

the  hereherg.-\      Fixing  his  shield  upon  a  bough  of  the 

nearest  tree,  he  summoned  his  attendant  knights,  by  strik- 

ing  it  with  his  sword  or  spear,  whenever  he  required  their 

attendance  at  council,  to  serve  forth  their  stipendiary  rations, 

or  to  invite  them  to  banquet  with  him.     This  usage  con- 

Warshield.  tinued  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Gunther  described 

it  as  antient,  but  it  was  then  accompanied  by  observances 

which  are  erroneously  supposed  to  be  of  more  recent  origin 


Heretoga. 


Exercitus 
Dux. 


Hereberg. 


*  Tlie  heristall  was  the  ground  occupied  by  the  whole  army,  and  there- 
fore  enclosed  the  hereberg.  Two  places  are  so  uamed  from  encampments 
of  Charlemagne  in  795,  797,  and  798. 

"  Nomen  Heristalli  dederat  cui  barbara  lingua." 

Poet.  Sax.  de  Vita  C.  M.  c.  5. 

Eigenhard,  under  the  year  798,  says  :  "  Novembrio  mense  mediante,  ad 
hybernandum  cum  exercitu  Saxoniam  intravit,  positisque  castris  apud 
Visoram  fluvium,  locum  castrorum  Heristalli  vocari  jussit."  (in  Vita  C.M.) 
Another  Chronicler  assigns  the  reason  of  the  name,  that  tlie  soldiers  con- 
structed  their  tents  upon  the  spot :  "  Rex  Karolus — fecit  sedem  juxta  locum, 
ubi  Temella  fluit  in  Wisaraha,  quem  etiam  Heristelli  appellavit,  eo  quod  ex 
exercitu  suo  fuerant  constructaj  ipsa;  mansiones,  ubi  liabitabant." — Chron^ 
■  Moissiacens.  An.  797. 

t  Herbergeria  occurs  in  the  houseliold  ordinances  of  Henry  II. — Tit. 
MariscaUxis,  in  PIearne's  Liber  Niger  Scaccar. 
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than  the  time  of  Conrad  the  Salic,  but  which  have  all  the     CIIAP. 

appearance  of  being  Asiatic  : —  

"  Pone  castra  solet ;  ligno  suspenditur  alte 

Erecto  clypeus  :  tunc  prtcco  regius  omnes 

Convocat  a  dominis  feudalia  jura  tenentes 

Excubias  prima  regi  celebrare  fidelcs 

Nocte,  vetustorum  debent  ex  more  parentum. 

At  quicunque  doml,  domino  nolente,  relictus 

Defuerit,  feudo  privari  curia  censet."* 

In  the  distant  age  which  gave  birth  to  the  appellation  of 
herhery,  the  defaulter  lost  only  his  dinner  as  the  penalty 
of  his  absence ;  but  his  food  in  Gunther's  tiiue  had  become 
a  substantial  feod  or  fief.  The  memory  of  this  herherg 
was  preserved  in  several  ways.  It  conlinued  to  the  ninth 
century  to  be  the  name  of  a  royal  palace  in  Norway,  where, 
from  the  reason  assigned  that  there  were  then  no  halls 
erected  in  that  kingdom,f  it  appears  to  have  been  a  build- 
ing  of  vvood.  It  became  the  name  of  a  lodging  or  place  of 
entertainment,  and  a  term  of  the  feodal  law,  hereherga, 
arhergaria,  alherga,  to  denote  a  right  reserved  by  the  lord, 
to  repose  in  the  house,  and  feast  at  the  expense  of  his 
vassal,  thus  reversing  the  terms  of  the  original  institution. 
From  this  circuuistance,  herhergerie,  in  the  Enghsh  of 
Robert  of  Brunue,  signified  a  habitation,  and  harbour,  in 
the  present  day,  a  place  of  reception ;;{;  while  the  aw^er^e 
of  the  French,  is  a  house  of  eutertainment. 


•  Ligurin.  l.  II.  ap.     Reuber,  Script.  Rerum  Germ.  p.  301. 

\  *  Fer  thesse  ringur  vida  umm  herbergi  thar  er  menn  drucku  i,  thvi  tha 
varo  ei  hallir  smidadar  i  thann  tima  i  Noregi.'  The  king  Olaf  Tryggvason 
carried  this  ring  all  round  the  berberg,  where  the  company  were  drinking,^ 
for  there  were  no  halls  built  at  that  time  in  Norway. — Noma  Gests  Saga, 
c.  2.  This  strongly  supports  the  opinion  of  those  who  connect  hauU,  (f. 
gend.)  a  hall,  a  palace,  with  hallr,  (n.  g.)  a  stone;  as  if  hall  were  any 
building  of  stone.  Nevertheless,  the  permutations  of  the  sibilant  and 
aspirate  through  difFereut  dialects  are  too  well  established  to  admit  of 
doubt ;  and  as  the  Sanskrit  sala  is  a  hall,  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  the 
origiual  of  hall,  as  well  as  of  the  Germ.  saal,  Fr.  salon,  and  English  soller. 
X  More  curtaysli  and  more  honowr 
Faud  he  with  tham  in  that  towr, 


Arberge. 
Albergci 
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CIIAP. 
V. 


Bellhottse. 


Tlnel  du 
Roy. 


Lnnd  mh- 
ntitutedfor 
food  in 
payment  of 
military 
tervice. 


The  Anglo-Saxons  had  a  custom  directly  deduced  from 
the  dinner  shield  at  the  herberg  of  their  nomadic  ancestors, 
By  the  laws  of  the  Mercians,  enacted  to  regulate  the  ranks 
of  society,  it  was  absolutely  required  of  a  ceorl  or  famier, 
that  before  he  could  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  a  thane, 
he  should  possess  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  a  church,  a 
kitchen,  and  a  bell-house.*  The  reason  of  these  requisi- 
tions  is  very  apparent.  The  quality  of  the  person  was  es- 
timated  by  the  number  of  his  tenants,  labourers  and  serfs. 
The  wages  of  the  two  last  were  paid,  as  of  yore,  in  board 
and  lodging,  and  being  numerous  and  occasionally  dis- 
persed  over  a  large  tract  of  land,  the  aspirant  to  thaneship 
was  obhged  to  provide  a  bell  to  summon  them  to  the  kitchen 
or  herbergerie.  We  have  the  representative  of  the  shield 
and  the  Saxon  bell-house,  in  the  "  tinel  du  roy,"  mentioned 
in  the  statute  of  Richard  II.  which  prescribes  the  limits  of 
the  court  held  by  the  steward  and  marshall  of  the  house- 
hold,  to  be  within  the  sound  of  the  king's  tinkler  or  palace 
bell.  And  such  a  thing  as  a  dinner  bell  may  be  seen  on 
any  old  or  new  manor  house  throughout  the  country. 

10.  It  was  food,  which  serf  and  warrior  alike  received  in 
requital  of  service,  but  it  was  not  universally  denominated 
food  by  the  Gothic  or  German  tribes.  To  this  circumstance 
it  is  partly  owing,  that  no  name  of  feodal  land  is  found  in 
any  of  the  dialects  derived  from  faudeins,  fode,  &cc.;  but 
they  are  greatly  mistaken,  who  therefore  argue,  with  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  that  the  Latinf eodum  is  not  a  Gothic  or 
Germanic  derivative.  The  Anglo-Saxons  called  food,  met^ 
and  though  between  met  and  meat  or  food  there  is  a  radical 
difference,  yet  the  term  hnighfs  met-home,  before  noticed 


And  mare  comforth  bi  mony  falde 
Than  Colgrevance  had  him  of  talde. 
That  night  wa8  lie  herhered  thar 
So  well  was  he  never  are. 

Sir  Ywain. 
•  Ll.  Merr.  c.  2. 
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as  strictly  equivalent  to  knight's  feod  or  fee,  is  correctly     CHAP. 

appropriated  to  lands  held  in  lieu  of  the  original  rations  of    

food  for  services  performed  or  to  be  performed.  Food  is 
that  which  feeds  and  fattens,  while  meat  is  the  Sanskrit 
meda,  the  serum  orjuice  of  flesh,  and  is  taken  for  the  flesh 
itself.  Beyond  the  Baltic,  a  different  idea  was  formed  of 
the  remunerating  diet  sUpphed  by  the  chief  to  his  retainers: 
it  was  his  gift  or  donation,  and  was  named  in  orthographi- 
cal  variety,  veitsla,  veizla,  and  veisla,  from  the  verb  veita, 
to  give,  offer  as  a  gift.  The  passages  are  innumerable  in 
which  this  veit-sla  occurs  as  a  feast,  banquet,  or  enter- 
tainment;  but  hke  the  Saxon  met,  in  met-hom,  it  acquired 
a  pecuHar  meaning,  as  soon  as  the  chiefs  began  to  make 
conditional  grants  of  land  in  heu  of  their  primitive  pay  in 
board  and  lodging.  Now  in  Rajasthan,  a  fief  is  still  deno- 
minated  diputta,*  and  the  holder  of  it,  2t.  puttawut,-]-  which 
appears  to  be  formed  from  the  Sanskrit  pati,  a  lord,  as 
already  mentioned.  Apparently  too,  the  verb  veita,  and 
its  derivative  veit-sla,  are  connected  with  this  putta,  which 
would  account  for  the  peculiar  meaning  of  these  words  in 
their  feodal  apphcation. 

1 1 .  The  obhgation  of  a  baron  to  his  king,  and  the  gifits  ^« 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  latter,  are  stated  in  Frithiof  or  vassal! 
the  Daring.  Thorstein,  says  the  writer  of  this  ancient 
Saga,  had  the  third  part  of  the  kingdom  for  his  govern- 
ment,  for  which  he  rendered  the  greatest  mihtary  aids  to 
the  king,  and  at  great  cost  gave  him  an  entertainment 
every  third  year ;  but  the  king  entertained  Thorstein  every 
other  year.j:  At  these  f ei^-slor  or  feasts,  rent  waa  paid  (in 


*  Supr^,  p.  72. 
t  "  Every  piUtavmt  holding  a  separate  putta  from  the  presence,  shall  per- 
form  separate  service.    They  shall  not  unite  or  serve  under  the  greater  put- 
tawuts:  and  the  sub  vassals  of  all  such  chiefs  shall  remain  with  and  serve 
their  immediate  puttawut." — Col.  TocTs  Rajasthan,  v.  I.  app.  xx.  art.  7. 
X  Sagann  af  Fridthiofe  Fraekna,  c.  1. 
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CIIAP.     kind)  and  homage  performed,  after  which  presents  were 
made  to  the  veit-slu-men  or  vassals,*  vvho  correspond  to 


the  puttawnts  of  central  Asia.     In  Hervor,  king  Haufud, 

celebrated  for  his  wisdom,  cautions  his  son  never  to  foster 

children  for  a  man  of  higher  rank  than  himself,  nor  of  his 

ovvn    accord  to  accept  his  veisla  ;t  the  reason  of  which 

appears  to  be,  that  by  so  doing  he  would  tacitly  acknow- 

ledae  himself  to  be  a  veisluman  or  vassal.     Here,  however, 

the  word  denotes  only  a  feast  or  a  gift,  but  it  presently 

appears   to   be   a   feod    or  fief,    as  in  the  case  of  baron 

Thorstein. 

Theim,  12.  While  the  food,  meat  or  veisla,  consisted  in  edibles, 

a'%f. '"'     3"^  ^^6  rewards  of  bravery  were  of  a  more  durable  nature, 

as  horses,  swords,  bracelets,  which  could  be  transferred, 

those  terms  answered  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  ap- 

plied,  but  when  land   was  substituted,    the  grantee  was 

bound  by  a  particular  tenure  to  the  state  or  the  chief, 

making  it  revertible   on   failure  of  the  conditions   of  the 

sworn  manshap  or  homage,  and  they  became  inadequate 

to  express  the  want,  which  was  now  experienced,    of  a 

term  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  revertible  nature   of  the 

grant.     Such  a  term  was  at  length  found  in  the  old  Norse 

lcen  and  len,  German  lehn,  which   are  all  etymologically 

connected    with    the    English    loan;     they    are    related 

words,    derived    in  each   language   from  a   verb  denoting 

to  lend.     Hence  arose  a  term,  having,  in  fact,  the  same 

import  as  veisluman  or  vassal ;  and  in  the  north,  one  who 

held   a  len  or   fief  of  land  was  called  lenadr  madr,  and 

lendir  madr,  both  meaning  a  man  possessed  of  a  loan, 

lenadr  and  lendir  being  participial  formations  of  len.    Such 

as  bore  this  title  were  equal  to  the  English  baron,   at  least 


*  '  Eptir  veitslune  fbr  hvor  heim  raed  giofum.'  After  the  veisla  every  one 
went  home  with  his  gifts. — Sturlaugs  Saga,  c.  8,p.  18. 

t  At  hann  fostri  alldrej  sicr  gofiigra  manni  barn,  eda  thiggia  gianian 
hans  veitslu. — Hervarar  Saga,  c.  l.fo.  8.     Addit.  3fSS.  11,108. 
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when  this  was  the  style  of  every  lord  of  a  manor.*    And     CHAP. 

this  is  also  the  sense  of  the  Saxon  thegn  or  nobleman,  for    ! — 

whichWilliam  I.  substituted  the  Norman  baron.  The  fornier  Thegn. 

is  derived  from  thigan,  to  take,  receive,  as  the  Old  Norse 

thegn  and  dcfjn,  a  subject,  under  the  same  idea  of  receiving 

maintenance  from  a  chief,is  derived  from  thiggia,  the  cognate 

of  thigan.    This  ancient  title  may  be  in  reaUty  the  same  as 

the  present  (grasya)  t'hacoor,  or  feodal  lord  of  Rajasthan,-!- 

a  title  which  means  the  consumer  of  a  mouthful,  if  the 

Sanskrit  dhakk,  to  destroy,  consume,  be  the  root.     The 

common  notion  that   thegn  is   derived  from  thegenian,  to 

serve,  proceeds  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  internal 

construction  of  the  language ;  for  thegenian  is  to  act  like  a 

thegn,  and  so  to  serve,  if  the  thegn  serve,  as  reajian  is  to 

act  the  robber,  and  as  in  Gothic  smithjan,  Icelandic  smithia, 

is  to  act  the  smith  or  smiter.     In  Beovvulf,  tkegn  is  con- 

joined  with  aldor ;  and   aldorthegn  is  a  chief  of  thegns.  Ahlorthiffn 

Among  the  Franks,  githtgni  were   as   much    as  co-par- 

takers.J 

13.  The  new  name  of  the  veisla  produced  a  correspond-  Lordsnf 
ing  change  in  the  title  of  the  lord  paramount,  who  became  ^  loum. 
the  lanardrottinn,  of  which,  reserving  the  explanation  of 
drottinn,  a  lord,  it  may  be  noticed  that  it  occurs  in  Her- 

•  Snorro'9  table  of  comparative  titles  is  curious : — 

Enn  i  einu  lande  eru  morg  land  herod  og  er  thad  hattur  konga  ad  setia 
thar  riettara  yffer,  svo  morg  herod  sem  hann  geflur  til  wats  ( ?  valds.) 

"  Og  heita  their  hersar  eda  lendermenn  i  Danske  tungu,  enn  greyfar  i 
Saxlandi,  baronar  a  Eiglandi." — Snorro's  Edda. 

(Oc  er  hersa  i  det  Dauske  sprog  (sem  Edda)  adelsmand,  i  Saxisk  sprog 
en  greffve,  en  Engelsk  tuncmaal  ( tungeniaal )  en  Frjlierre.) — Note  hy 
Reisenius. 

'  And  in  a  country  are  many  tcrritories,  and  it  is  a  custom  of  kings  to 
appoint  governors  over  them,  to  as  many  divisions  as  he  gives  for  govern- 
ments. 

*  And  the  governors  are  called  hersar  or  lendennen  in  the  Danisli  tonguc, 
but  counts  iii  '^axony,  and  barons  in  England.' 

(.And  the  her.^ar  is  in  this  Danish  specch,  according  to  the  Ed;!a,  a  no- 
blemaD,  iu  Saxon  spccch  a  count,  aud  in  thc  Englisli  languagc  a  baron.) 
t  Suprii  p.  :}(),  p.  40.  t  Snpra,  p.  116. 
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CHAP. 
V. 


J3onds, 
or  land 
mmwrs. 


vavar  Saga,  a  composition  of  uncertain  age,  but  with  tlic 
cxception  of  two  or  three  explanatory  interpolations  and  a 
genealogical  appendix,  anterior  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Norway.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
this  title  of  northern  feodality  is  employed  in  connexion 
with  the  feodal  crime  of  treachery  to  a  lord,  which  has 
been  mentioned  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  designation  of 
hlafordswic*  The  first  advice  of  king  Haufud  to  his  son, 
is  that  he  should  never  assist  the  vassal  who  has  betrayed 
his  loan-lord,  or  fee-lord.f 

14.  From  the  statements  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus  it 
appears  that  those  Germans  whom  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing,  held  the  land  in  common,  paid  little  atten- 
tion  to  agriculture,  and,  Uke  the  Caucasian  and  some  of 
the  Cossack  hordes  of  the  present  day,  derived  their  sub- 
sistence  from  pasturage,  and  their  luxuries  from  pillage. 
But  in  Scandinavia  from  the  earhest  immigration  of  these 
people,  whether  passing  directly  from  Asia,  or  propelled  by 
the  pressure  of  subsequent  adventurers  and  forced  to  rehn- 
quish  their  first  settlements,  the  land  was  cultivated. 
Tliere  was  a  necessity  for  it;  they  could  not  rely  solely 
upon  spontaneous  fertility;  and  even,  notwithstanding  their 
utmost  exertions  in  after  ages,  they  were  subject  to  most 
horrible  famines,  to  avert  which  they  sacrificed  their  horses. 


•  Supm,  p.  106. 
t  At  han  hialpi  alldrei  thelm  manni,  sem  suikst  hefr  lanardrottinn  sinn. 
—Addit.  MS.  11,108,  c.  8,  fo.  8.  In  the  edition  of  Olaf  Verell,  which 
dlffers  considerably  from  this  copy  of  the  most  poetical  of  the  Sagas,  drepid, 
slain,  occurs  for  svikst,  thus  rendering  the  advice  somewhat  superfluous. 
King  IIead'3  intention  is  to  impress  upon  his  son  the  doctrine  that  he  who 
is  so  unnatural  as  to  betray  his  benefactor  to  whom  he  has  sworn  fealty,  is 
worthy  neither  of  trust  nor  assistance.  To  desert  a  lord  in  battle  or  danger, 
was  the  highest  offence  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  and  long  before.  In  the 
sequel,  Heidrek,  meeting  some  men  (sohliers)  with  a  captive,  redeems  hira, 
on  which  the  latter  desires  to  be  taken  into  his  retinue.  "  No,"  said  thc 
prince,  "  how  shalt  thou  be  true  to  me,  a  stranger,  when  thou  betrayedst 
thy  lanardrottinn  from  whom  thou  rcccivedst  so  many  benefits  ?  Get  thee 
hcuce." — c.  9,fo.  8  b. 
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their  fellow  men,   and  as  a  final  resource,  their  chiefs.*      CHAP. 
Wherever  the  soii  is  cultivated  froni  steriHty  to  productive- 


ness,  the  tiller  naturally  acquires  a  right  of  possession,  in 
favour  of  which,  under  circumstances  like  these,  the  com- 
munity  will  readily  rehnquish  their  own  prior  claims  from 
motives  of  policy,  if  not  of  necessity.  To  the  warriors  of 
the  north,  who  for  centuries  prowled  over  the  seas  and 
infested  every  approachable  coast  of  Europe  in  quest  of 
plunder,  it  was  easier  to  purchase  than  to  raise  the  neces- 
saries  of  life.  The  occupant  of  the  fields  gained  by  his  Bonde. 
industry  from  nature,  was  the  honde,  whose  appellation, 
etymologically  connected  with  the  Persic  bund  and  Latin 
fundus,  an  estate,  was  employed  to  denote  at  once  a  pro- 
prietor  and  cultivator  of  land.-f-  As  the  demand  for  the 
produce  of  his  skill  and  industry  increased,  the  bonde  en- 
larged  his  sphere  of  action,  purchased  more  serfs,  and 
employed  more  labourers.  These  he  maintained  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  war-nobles  supported  their  retainers, 
in  board  and  lodging.  When  his  assistants  became  more 
numerous,  he  substituted  allotments  of  ground  as  their 
alimony,  and  an  allotment  of  this  kind  was  a  veisla ;  the 
customary  wages  in  food  became  land  for  the  use  of  which 
personal  services  were  required.  Here  also  arose  two  des- 
criptions  of  territorial  occupancy;  the  land,  exempt  frora 
all  conditional  tenure,  and  the  land  held  by  services,  which 
in  process  of  time,  were  commuted  by  rent.  The  former 
considered  merely  as  cultivated  ground,  was  called  bund,  a 
farm  or  estate,  and  the  proprietor  in  very  early  times  was  a 
person  of  considerable  importance,  and  though  not  ranking 
with  the  nobility,  it  was  no  disparagement  to  be  connected 


•  Ynglinga  Saga,  c.  18.     Hervarar  S.  c.  11,  «scc. 
t  Plansibly  derived  from  the  Goth.  bnuan,  gahauan,  O.  X.  Inia,  to  till ; 
buan,  A.  S.  to  inhabit ;  but  the  Sanskrit  bhim-datnm,  to  support,  maiiitain, 
shows  bonde  and  fundux  to  bc  connected  with  the  same  ideas  as  those  al- 
ready  noticed  ia  other  appellations  of  early  times. 
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CHAP.     with  his  family  by  marriage.*  In  time  however,  the  Eonde, 

as  he  was  called,  dechned  from   his  high  estate,  and  the 

lim-band.  appellation  denoted  a  mere  farmer,  the  hus-band  or  master 
of  a  household.  But  the  cultivated  land,  considered  in  the 
light  of  absolute  property,  was  everywhere  designated  by 
an  expressive  name,  etymologically  connected  with  thc 
Gothic,  atta,  a  father;  which  taking  its  origin  in  the 
Sanskrit  root  ad,  to  eat,  denotes  the  provider  of  edibles; 
and  thus  dtJili  in  Old  Norse,  or  ethel  in  Anglo  Saxon,  hke 
the  patria,  in  a  hmited  sense,  was  a  paternal  inheritance. 
By  a  process  comnion  to  all  tlie  Indo-European  languages, 
the  noun  was  changed  to  an  adjective,  by  adding  the  ter- 
niination  all,  odhall,  paternal ;  and  hence  odaljord,  and 
odalland,  in  the  more  recent  Norse,  is  heritable  land: — • 


Derivn- 
tions  qf 
allodiuni. 


Thann  bad  hann  eignats 

odal  vollu 

odal  vollu 

oc  alldnar  bygdir.t 


Rig  bad  him  to  own 
heritable  plains 
heritable  fields 
and  ancient  vills. 


15.  The  attempt  of  Ihre  and  others  of  the  old  school  of 
etymology,    to  deduce  allodium  from  this  odal  or  rather 


*  The  nobility  of  the  north  were  comprehended  in  the  general  term  tig- 
narinen,  men  of  title,  from  tign  {=dign-itas,  Latin)  houor,  glory,  ranl<, 
title;  and  all  others  were  o^A(7warwte?iM,  undignified  men.  Tlie  former  were 
courtiers  enjoying  offices  with  fiefs  annexed  to  them,  and  are  ascertained  to 
have  been  superior  to  the  bojids  by  tlie  words  of  the  princess  Ragnhilda, 
who,  in  rejecting  the  proposals  of  Haco  Ivar,  said  that  as  she  was  descended 
from  an  illustrious  race,  she  would  never  marry  one  who  was  not  a  tignar- 
jiMTt.  (Heims  Kringla,  t.  II.  p.  \\2.)  But  in  the  Ilistory  of  the  liing  St. 
Olaf,  it  is  said  of  the  father  of  Sigrida  Storrada,  queen  of  Sweden,  who  was 
iu  the  number  of  the  bonds,  that  he  was  the  equal  of  princes,  though  he  had 
not  their  title.  Of  Torgny,  a  judge  in  Triundia,  it  is  stated  that  though  he 
exercised  great  authority,  and  by  his  numerous  retinue  and  magnificence, 
excited  the  king'8  admiration,  he  was  only  a  hond.  (Olafs  Shotlionungs 
Saga,  pp.  478,  482.^  At  last  the  bonde  was  put  in  opjjosition  to  serving- 
nian  in  the  ancient  Laws  of  Westmannia.  "  Hwat  han  aer  ha^lder  bonde 
Dcller  thianista  man,  laensman,  riddare  ailler  swen."  Whether  he  be  a  bond 
or  servant,  a  buron,  knight  or  esquire. —  Wcsfni.  L.  Thing.  B.  c.  19.  ap.  Ihrc. 
t  Kigs  Mul,  St.  38. 
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odal  and   the  adjective  all,  is  necessarily  a  failure;*  ali-     chap. 

niony  and  not  patrimony  being  the  essential  idea  of  allo-     

dium,  more  anciently  and  niore  correctly  whtten  alod,  with 

and  without  the  Latin  termination. 

With   these  considerations  premised,   there  is  less  dif-  ■^^^odial 
.  f^  .       Lana. 

nculty   in  apprehending   the  fuU  force  of  the  passages  in 

the  Sagas  which  refer  to  the  state  of  patrinionial  and  feudal 

])roperty   in    Scandinavia.       The    allodial    land    originally 

granted  to  a  chief  for  his  maintenance,  or  by  him  to  his 

follower  without  any  condition  of  tenure  annexed,  was  the 

same  wherever  it  existed,  and  calls  for  no  further  observa- 

tion.     A  few  instances  to  shew  the   use  of  the  priraitive 

terms  vcisla,  the  laud  given  in  heu  of  the  original  ration  of 

food  instead  of  pay,-t-  and  len,  the  land  given  on  condition 

of  services  to  be  rendered,  on  faihire  of  which  the  land  re- 


•  Ihre  in  his  examples  of  the  word  fails  to  produee  all  preceding  odal, 
excepting  in  the  phrase  in  the  Icelandic  law,  ad  alldodie,  which  he  says  de- 
notes  perpetuity  of  possession.  It  does  so,  but  not  exactly  in  the  way  he 
means,  and  according  to  his  own  quotation  :  "  Ad  Simon  skylde  vera  thera 
hofdinge  og  haedste  kaennemadur  ad  alldodle :" — that  Simon  should  be  their 
captain  and  high  priestyi/r  all  hisfamUy;  that  is,  tlie  office  should  descend 
to  his  children.  (I.  Macch.  14.)  Here  iidli  occurs  in  its  first  sense  of  family 
on  the  father'3  side ;  its  secoud  is  patrimony,  and  third  and  most  general  is 
native  country,  fatherland.  With  atta,  Gothic,  a  fether,  is  connected  tlie 
German  adul,  nobility  or  noble  extractioii;  A.-Sax.  cEdlielo,  Frankish  adal, 
the  same;  Alamannic  edil,  kin,  family;  and  \orse  edli,  lineage: — 
Nu  mun  seigia  Now  will  I  tell, 

sonur  Hamundar  O  sons  of  Hamund, 

hvort  edli  var  what  the  extraction  was 

ockart  breedra.  of  us  brethren. 

Sagan  af  Halfe  It.  c. 

The  following  passage  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Ihre :  "  Harall- 
dur  kougur  let  Orkneyinga  sverja  sier  aull  otholl  sin."  King  Harold  caused 
the  Orkneyines  to  swear  all  their  patemal  estates  to  himself. — HeimsKringla, 
t.  1.  p.  631.  Here  is  the  conjunction  of  the  words  in  the  position  to  sup- 
port  his  etymon. 

t  VVhen  the  Komans  in  the  timc  of  their  kings,  still  retained  the  feodal 
system,  a  circumstance  occurred  similar  to  what  is  noticed  of  ceisla,  a  feast, 
from  veita,  to  bestow  upon.  As  leisla  was  first  fvod,  then  stipend,  tlicn 
land,  and  lastly  the  rent  nf  land;  ao  in   Latiii,  veici,  to  fccd,  produced 
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CHAP.  verted  to  the  lord,  will  suffice.  In  the  life  of  king  Olaf  it 
'  is  recorded  that  Jarl  Harek  had  the  whole  government  of 
Haland,  partly  as  a  fief,  and  partly  as  aliraony.*  The 
former  is  called  a  Zcpn,  which  answers  to  fief  or  feud,  and 
for  which  he  rendered  homage  and  service ;  but  the  latter 
is  the  veisla,  with  the  service  commuted  to  a  stated  rent, 
at  first  paid  in  produce,  and  afterwards  in  money.f  Sonie 
of  the  petty  or  provincial  kings  of  Norway,  before  the  reign 
of  Harold  the  Fair-haired,  gave  a  third  part  of  their  realm 
to  a  nobleman  for  his  aid  in  men  and  person  in  defence  of 
the  whole.  Harold,  on  subduing  those  httle  monarchs, 
retained  such  as  rendered  him  homage,  in  their  ancient 
governments,  but  changed  their  title  to  Jarl.  As  a  gene- 
ral  rule,  the  conqueror  ordained  that  all  paternal  estates, 
(^"  otholl  oU" )  should  be  vested  in  himself,  and  that  all 
the  inhabitants  occupying  land,  (^"  alla  huevdur," J  should 
pay  him  a  land  tax.  Over  every  province  he  appointed  a 
jarl  to  administer  public  law  and  justice,  and  to  collect  the 
revenues  arising  from  mulcts,  forfeitures  and  taxes.  Every 
jarl  was  to  have  the  third  part  of  the  rents  and  taxes  for  his 
table  and  costs,  that  is,  for  his  sustentation.  This  allow- 
ance  was  the  same  as  the  third  penny  to  the  earl  of  an 
English  shire.  Each  of  these  jarls  was  required  to  have 
under  him  four  or  more  barons,  of  whom  each  was  to  have 
twenty  marks  for  his  veisla  or  sustentation.  Every  jarl 
was  to  provide  sixty  soldiers  for  the  king's  service,  and 
every  baron,  the  companion  or  adviser  and  assessor  of  the 


victus,  what  was  fed  upon  ;  then  the  rent  of  the  land  on  which  the  victus 
grew,  wa8  vectigal,  probably  because  it  was  a  portion  of  the  fruit  or  other 
produce ;  and  lastly  vectigal  became  the  name  of  tribute  and  revenue. 

*  "  Harekr  hafdi  alla  syslu  a  Halogalandi,  suma  i  laen,  en  suma  at 
veitzlu." — Olafs  Saga,  c.  125. 

t  "  Wcedsla,  census,  tributum ;  a  verbo  veita,  prscstare,  exhibere  Saeplus 
occurrit  in  Annalibus  S.  Olai."  "  Vasallus  ita  dictus  a  vaisla,  i.  e.  redditi- 
bus  et  fructibus  praedii  aut  feudi,  ut  est  in  IHrdslira  (the  ancient  collcction 
of  Norwegian  Court  Laws),  et  inde  Waisluvien  vasalll  dlcti  mni."—Loccen. 
Lcxic.  Juris  Sueio-Goth.  Hohn.  1G74. 
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jarl,   was  in    like  manner,   to   furnish   twenty   men.     So     CIIap. 
greatly   had    Harold    augmented    his    revenues,    that,    as    , 
Snorro  observes,  each  jarl  enjoyed  a  larger  income  than 
the  former  kings.     And  when   this  was  known  at   Dron- 
theim,  many  powerful  nobles  resorted  to  king  Harold  and 
became  his  men,  that  is,  his  vassals.* 

In  a  subsequent  reign,  two  brothers  Thorgot  and  Argot 
came  into  Veradel,  in  Norway,  with  a  small  retinue,  from 
tlie  king  of  Sweden,  in  whose  name  they  required  the  in- 
habitants  to  pay  tribute  and  taxes.  The  people  in  a  Thing 
or  pubhc  meeting,  agreed  to  do  so,  provided  their  own  king 
did  not  require  the  same  payment.  The  ambassadors  then 
proceeded  to  the  king  St.  Olaf,  who  on  becoming  ac- 
quainted  with  this  transaction,  observed,  that  *  while  the 
country  was  governed  by  jarls,  it  was  not  extraordinary 
that  the  people  should  render  aid  and  obedience  to  those 
who  were  their  rulers  by  right  of  birth,  rather  than  submit 
to  foreign  kings.'  To  this  Argot  rephed,  'Ifyou  are  re- 
solved  to  hold  your  kingdom,  I  advise  you  to  meet  our 
king  and  become  his  man,  on  which  we  will  intercede  with 
him  to  grant  you  the  kingdom  to  be  held  as  a  feod.'  St. 
Olaf  not  only  refused,  but  ordered  the  ambassadors  to  be 
hanged  at  Drontheim.i- 

King  Harold  the  Fair-haired  caused  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Orkneys  to  swear  all  their  paternal  inheritances  to  him, 
and  when  the  jarl  of  the  Orkneys  was  reconciled  to  him. 


•  "  Tha  sokta  til  Haralds  kongs  marger  rikis  menn  oc  giorthiz  hanns 
vnsiXin"  —  Haralds  em  Harfagra  Saga,  c.  6,  tit.  "  Landsrettur  Haralda 
kougs."  In  feodal  Latin  the  phrase  "  gioraz  hanns  mann,"  to  become  hi3 
man,  was  homo  devenire,  or  Jidelii  homo  devenire,  in  the  ninth  century. 
"  Ut  uulluB  infidelium  nostrorum,  qui  liberi  homines  sunt,  in  nostro  regno 
immorari  vel  proprietatem  habere  permittatur,  nisi  fidelitatem  nobis  pro- 
miserit  et  noster  aut  nostris  fidelis  homo  deveniat." — Capit.  Caroli  Calvi, 
xxxvi,  c.  4,  An.  865. 

t  "  Oc  geraz  hans  madr,"  and  bocome  his  vassal.  "  At  hann  fai  ther  at 
lani  thetta  riki,"  that  he  may  give  you  this  klngdom  in  loan  or  feud. — 
Hayan  af  Olafi  hinom  Helga,  c.  ol. 
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CIIAP. 

V. 


Foiod  of 
Jutland. 


Udell 
Succession. 


the  latter  becoming  Harold's  vassal,  received  his  lands  in 
fee,  but  was  not  to  pay  tribute  for  them,  because  the  seas 
were  infested  with  pirates.* 

16.  Patrimonial  inheritance  is  illustrated  by  the  foUowing 
account  of  the  ancient  government  of  the  Shetland  Islands: 
"  The  most  ancient  government  of  Zetland,  while  subject 
to  the  kings  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  was  by  a  governor 
called  the  Fowd  of  Zetland,  who  was  judge  in  all  causes 
civil  and  criminal.  Under  him  was  a  judge  of  every  parish 
called  the  Fowd  of  the  parish,  who  only  was  judge  in  small 
matters,  and  referred  others  to  the  grand  Fowd,  and  sent 
the  malefactor  to  him  to  be  tried.  The  Fowd  of  Zetland 
was  also  the  chamberlain,  and  collected  the  crown  rent, 
which  was  at  that  tinie  only  called  scatt,  payable  in  butter, 
fish  oil,  and  a  very  coarse  sort  of  cloth  called  the  wad-null; 
the  arable  ground  being  all  at  first  the  property  of  the  im- 
mediate  possessors  thereof,  which  went  to  their  successors 
by  a  verhal  title  called  Udell  succession,  whereby  all  the 
children,  male  and  female,  succeed  equally  to  the  father 
in  his  estate  heritable  and  moveable.  Thus  Zetland  con- 
tinued  to  be  under  Danish  government  until  the  year 
1470."t 


•  "  Harralldur  kongiir  let  Orkneyinga  sverja  sier  aull  otholl  sinn ;  eptir 
that  ssettunst  their  kongur  oc  jarl ;  oc  jarl  giordist  hans  itiadhur,  oc  toc 
laund  i  lam  af  Kongi ;  oc  skylldi  eigi  giallda  skatta  af  thui  at  thar  var 
herskatt  mioc." — Olqfs  Saga,  c.  99. 

t  Gough's  Camden,  v.  III,  p.  736.  This  title  has  already  been  mentioned 
(c.  11,1.),  as  an  obvious  cognate  of  fads,  fcBder,  father,  &c.,  which  Pro- 
fessor  Jakel  refers  to  tlie  verb  fedan,  to  feed.  Anciently  it  was  writtea 
faad,  thenfaud,  and,  as  in  the  Northern  and  Gothic  languages,  Au=o,  and 
indifferently  for  each  other,  we  ^ndfaud  in  old  Scottish  foivd ;  in  Swedish 
f ogde,  anciently  fogat,  fogati,  fougte,  Germ.  vogt,  and  vogd,  all  denoting 
the  governor  of  a  country,  city,  or  castle.  On  the  coast  of  Lancashire 
there  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  called  the  Pile  or  Peel  of  Foiodne,  i.  e.  the 
castle  of  tlie  government  of  the  Fowd,  thus  proving  that  &faad  was  at  one 
time  or  otlier  the  governor.  The  following  extracts  sliew  its  exlstcncc  in 
Scottish  Acts  of  Parlianient. 

"  Givand — to  thc  said  Lord  Robcrt  Stewart  and  his  foirsaidis  heretabill 
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17.  The  degree  and  measure  of  power  possessed  by  the     criAi'. 

aldoras,  vvhether  exercising  supreme  authority  under  that    

title,  or  invested  with  rude  ensigns  of  royalty,  is  not  ex-  Poicero/ 
actly  connected  with  the  subjects  of  these  investigations. 
Yet  to  omit  all  notice  of  it  vvould  seein  to  leave  the  whole 
incomplete,  Several  learned  writers,  among  vvhom  Grotius 
is  not  the  least,  are  of  opinion,  that  their  power  was  so 
limited,  that  such  as  were  kings,  were  so  only  in  name. 
Tacitus  himself  says,  that  the  Germans  were  not  com- 
manded,  were  not  governed,  but  acted  at  their  entire  plea- 
sure  and  discretion,*  This  declaration,  of  one  who  had 
observed  their  manners  and  studied  their  pohty,  seems  to 
be  corroborated  by  tlie  etymology  of  their  title,  and  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  chiefs  and  their  followers,  of 
which  a  faint  memory  is  preserved  in  the  position  of  theo- 
retical  writers  on  the  Enghsh  constitution,  that  the  allegi- 
ance  of  the  subject  is  due  to  the  king  in  return  for  his  pro- 
tection. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  writers  who,  appearing  to 
look  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  popular  hberty,  represent  the 
government  of  the  Germanic  nations  in  a  manner  altogether 
incompatible  vvith  the  probabihties,  derived  from  the  im- 
port  of  their  titles  of  authority,  the  conditions  of  the 
feodal  contract,  vvhich  as  we  have  seen,  vvas  a  real  compact 
and  not  a  creature  of  logical  inference,  and  with  the  broad 
fact  that  the  subjects  and  chiefs  dehberated  together  upon 
all  questions  vvith  arms  in  their  hands.  Wherever  that  is 
the  case  there  is  danger  of  popuUir  hcentiousness,  but  none 


justices  and  scherefBs  and  fovvdis  foirsaidis,  fnU  power  speciall  mandeineiit 
and  charge." — Acts,  Ja.  G,  1581. 

"  Approves — the  dispositioun  maid  be  nmquhile  Patrick  erle  of  Orkiiay 
of  the  lands  of  Fluagartli,  &c.,  within  tlie  said  countrie  aiid  fawdrie  of  Zet- 
land,  and  scln'refdome  of  Orknay." — Acts  Clia.  I. 

lu  tlic  Zetland  Islands  there  werc  ten  fowds  under  the  chicf,  and  their 
jurisdictioii  was  called  sachen=socn,  A.-Saxon,  the  liberty  or  privilege  o/ 
Irying  caiises. 

•  Hist.  IV. 
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ciiAP.     of  an   excess  of  power  in  the  pcrson  of  the  chief.     Sir 

Francis  Palgrave,  hovvever,  to  whose  opinion,  on  subjects  of 

this  kind,  great  vespect  is  paid,  maintains  thatthe  influence 
of  the  chiefs  must  always  have  guided  the  decisions  of  the 
people  in  those  armed  parliaments. 

The  maxims  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  and  that  he 
is  amenable  to  no  controul,  are  certainly  not  founded  upon 
the  Germanic  constitutions,  nor  yet  upon  the  feodal  law, 
which  contemplated  the  possibility  of  fclony  in  a  lord 
against  a  vassal.  They  are  of  modern  invention,  and  seem 
to  have  been  drawn  from  suggestions  of  the  Roman  Law, 
which  v/as  favourable  to  despotism.  As  they  are  attended 
by  no  practical  inconvenience,  they  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed  for  want  of  the  foundation  ascribed  to  them.  What 
the  Germans  themselves  thought  of  the  matter  we  learn 
from  Ammianus  MarceUinus,  who  reports  that  the  Bur- 
gundians  punished  their  hendinos*  or  kings,  by  deposition, 
not  only  for  the  faults  which  they  committed,  but  for  re- 
verses  over  which  man  has  no  sort  of  command  ;  and  he 
compares  this  practice  to  a  custom  of  the  Egyptians.  Nor 
need  it  be  mentioned,  that  it  is  still  the  practice  in  the  bar- 
barous  states  of  Asia  and  the  North  of  Africa. 

Besides  this  testimony,  the  historical  records  of  Sweden, 
such  as  they  are,  repcatedly  niention  the  free  part  which 
the  Bondar,  or  popular  portion  of  the  national  assembhes 
took  in  the  discussions,  Whenever  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  tlio  king  or  the  nobles,  they  drew  their  swords  and 
compelled  them  to  assent  to  such  laws  as  they  required. 
And  wlien  king  Ingi  refused  to  restore  the  ancient  laws 
and  constitution,  they  rose  in  a  body  and  drove  him  from 
the  nieeting  with  stones.i"  Other  instances  might  be  cited, 


•   Sec  this  sigiiificant  title  explained,  iiifru. 

t  '  A  thyngi  nockru,  cr  Sviar  attu  vid  Inga  kong,  giora  thcir  liononi  tha 

kosti  hvort  hann  vilie  helhllir  vid  tha  fornum  logum  halldlia,  eda  lata  af 

kongdomi.    Tha  majllti  Ingi  kongr,  ok  kuadst  ej  mundhi  kasta  theirra  tru 

cr  riettust  vajri.    Tha  leptu  Svyar  ok  threingdu  han  med  grioti,  ok  raku 
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such  as  the  raassacre  of  king  Domaldi;*  but  reflection  upon     ^'l^^* 

the  nature  of  the  early  feodal  system,  the  duties  denoted     

by  the  titles  of  their  chiefs,  and  the  breach  of  union  be- 
tween  the  lord  and  his  foUower,  equally  the  consequence 
of  a  fault  on  either  side,  will  render  further  discussion  im- 
necessarv. 


bann  af  logthvnguni.'  Ib  the  national  ass«mblv  whleh  the  Swedes  held 
'with  king  Ingi,  they  gave  him  choice,  whether  he  woald  rather  maiutaia 
the  ancient  laws,  or  abandon  the  kingiiom.  Oa  this  kiog  Ingi  said,  they 
ought  not  to  cast  off  their  fealty,  when  it  was  most  jast,  Tne  Swede5  were 
then  enraged,  and  drove  him  with  stones,  and  expelled  him  from  the 
law-meeting. —  Hervarar  Saga,  e.  20.  This  chapter  is  an  additioa  ia  I2th 
century,  compiled  trom  Ilistory. 

•  Ynglinga  Saga,  c.  18. 


K*.i 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


CHAP. 
VI. 

Saxo7i 
system  of 
Feods. 


That  tJie  Anylo-Saxons,  in  particular,  possessed  all  the 
chief  hicidents  of  thefeodal  system. 

1. — Munus  antl  bencfieium  were  displaced  by  the  Teutonic  term,  bccausc 
they  did  not  convey  the  same  idea ;  Felon,  properly  fellon,  an  enemy. 
2. — Traces  of  feodality  in  the  Saxon  codes  numerous.  3. — It  was  known 
to  the  ancient  Britonsj  its  origin  and  tlie  reason  of  its  continuance  and 
universality.  4. — Robbery  honourable.  6  §'  seqq. — Particular  incidenta 
of  feodality  in  the  Saxon  codes. 

1.  Inspection  of  the  Barbarian  codes,  imposed  upon  the 
several  Roman  provinces,  forces  conviction  of  the  over- 
whehiiing  influence  of  foreign  usages  and  institutions.  The 
presence  of  the  conqueror  is  everywhere  visible,  and  the 
laborious  nature  of  the  attempt  to  render  the  language  of 
the  conquered  the  medium  of  communication  on  subjects 
the  most  interesting  to  every  inhabitant,  foreign  or  native, 
is  obvious  in  the  necessity  of  introducing  the  terms  and 
idioms  pecuUar  to  the  former.  As  the  conquerors  brought 
with  them  their  own  notions  of  property,  they  had  their 
own  rules  for  the  partition  of  the  provinces  which  were  the 
rewards  of  their  valour.  As  the  land,  which  in  primitive 
times  was  allowed  for  the  niaintenance  of  the  chief,  and 
afterwards  by  consent  of  the  community,  or  usurped  by 
lawless  power,  had  become  transmissible  in  his  family,  was 
denominated  among  the  Germans  his  alod,  so  that  term  was 
deemed  the  suitable  appellation  of  land,  which  descended 
to  the  children  of  either  sex  without  the  condition  of  mili- 
tary   service.     It  was  a  patrimony,*  and    as  such  might 


*  Commonly,  but  not  universally  :  we  find  three  differeut  kiuds  of  estate 
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CHAP. 
VI. 


Benefice. 


eqnally  have  been  called  by  the  more  northern  name  of 
odal,  but  tlie  conquerors  vvere  Teutons,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Longobards,  wlio,  however,  had  been  so  long  resi- 
dent  among  them  as  to  have  lost  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics  of  their  Scandinavian  origin.  All  the  rest  of  the 
subdued  territory  vvas  held  of  the  state  subject  to  mihtary 
service,  and  every  tenement  must  have  been  called  by  the 
conquerors  by  that  name  which  had  long  been  famihar  to 
them.  What  that  name  vvas  cannot  be  ascertained  by 
direct  evidence.  We  knovv  that  the  Saxons  called  a  miU- 
tary  feod  knight's  meat-home,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  beheve 
that  the  rest  of  the  Teutons  either  used  the  same  term  or 
its  synomme  foda,  answering  to  the  Scandinavian  veisla, 
and  lehn  ansvvering  to  lcen.  For  some  time  after  their 
settlement,  they  used  the  Latin  words  betiejicium  and  munus.  ■^"""*- 
The  latter,  vvhich  seems  to  be  the  etymological  correspond- 
ent  of  Vdn  (by  permutalion  M=L),  denoted  land  held  at 
will ;  but  the  former  signified  land  held  for  hfe.  They  did 
uot,  therefore,  clearly  express  the  ideas  suggested  by  the 
vernacular  terms  of  the  Teutons,  but  they  continued  in  use 
for  some  time  after  the  first  appearance,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury,  of  the  Germanic  wordfeod-um,  in  Latin  instruments.* 
It  was  a  word  of  general  application,  as  readily  understood 
by  all  the  Germanic  nations,  and  eventually  it  superseded 
both  henefice  and  munus,  and  stood  for  both  mete  and  lehn. 
By  the  decree  of  Charles  the  Fat,  where  it  first  occurs,  it 

called  by  the  same  natne  :  "  Alodes  de  hereditate,  alodes  de  conquisitu,  et 
alodes  de  donatione  doinini  imperatoris." — Capit.  Caroli  Calvi,  xxx,  c.  5, 
An.  8G0.  The  term  here  appears  to  denote  an  estate  not  subject  to  mih'tary 
service,  but  which  might  be  inherited  or  purchased,  or  be  derived  from  the 
gift  of  a  prince. 

♦  Feudi  porro  vocabulum  sub  Carolo  Crasso  primo  auditum,  says  Ducange. 
It  is  found  in  the  decree  on  the  Roman  expedition,  about  884,  published  by 
Frehere,  Goldart,  and  others :  "  Cuicunque  Becundum  hanc  legem  expeditio 
imperetur,  si  ad  Curiam  Gallorum,  hoc  est,  in  campum  qui  Rungalle  dici- 
tur,  dominum  suum  non  comitetur,  et  ibi  cum  militari  apparatu  non  reprae- 
sentetur,  Feodo,  prieter  hos,  qui  cura  gratia  dominorum  suorum  remansc- 
runt  in  consp^ectu  nostro,  absque  spe  rccuperationis  privetur." 
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€HAP.  was  enacted  that  such  as  did  not  accompany  their  lords 
'  into  the  field  with  mihtary  trappings,  should  lose  th6ir  feud 
without  any  prospect  of  recovery.  This  fault,  it  may  be 
Felomj.  ohserved,  and  its  con^equence,  was  a  felony  in  modern 
orthography;  but  in  all  probabihty,  it  was  originally  written 
in  hatm  fellonia,  for  "fellones  "  meant  felons  in  the  ninth 
century.*  Owing  to  the  strange  conceits  of  legal  anti- 
quaries  and  etymologistSjf  the  meaning  of  a  very  plain 
word  has  been  much  obscured,  and  its  orthography,  hke 
that  of  alod,  has  been  corrupted,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  a 
preconceived  definition  of  the  thing  denominated.  As  the 
original  alHance  of  the  chief  and  his  follower  was  a  mihtary 
compact  for  mutual  defence,  any  act  contrary  to  it  placed 
them  in  an  opposite  relation  to  each  other.  To  break  a 
league  was  expressed  in  the  Latin  of  the  seventh  century 
by  the  classical  word  rebellare,  but  the  sense  is  manifestly 
taken  from  this  state  of  opposition.  The  feodal  tenant  in 
a  state  of  rebelhon  was  termed  the  fellon  of  his  lord,  and 
this  old  Teutonic  word  has  a  corresponding  verb  in  every 
Gothic  dialect ;  in  Enghsh,  to  fell,  meaning  to  cause  to 
fall.;}:  In  Latin,  the  etymological  cognate  is  hellare,  to 
fight  or  make  war  against,  and  the  sense  o^  fellon  is  con- 
tained  in  the  proper  name  Bellona^  which  is  constructed 
on  the  same  grammatical  principle.  Of  all  the  words,  the 
root  is  the  Sanskrit  bhall,  which  the  Brahmins  explain  by 
vadhe,  to  signify  that  the  idea  is  contained  in  the  act  of 
striking,  causing  pain,  or  kilhng.  He  that  rebelled,  became 
Q.fellon,  and  as  the  compact  by  which  he  held  his  feod  was 
at  an  end,  the  feod  was  said  to  be  forfeited  by  the  vassaFs 


•  "  Non  tibi  sit  curaj,  rex,  quiE  tibi  referunt  fellones  atque  ignobiles." 
—  Capit.  Caroli  Calvi,  t.  23,  c.  iilt. 

t  See  Blacltstone,  Comm.  IV,  95. 

X  Tlie  Alamannic  isfellen,  Dutcli  iiellen ;  the  ^ orse  fella,  signifies  alSo 
to  kill.  The  Frankish /jE^^ew  is  to  condemn.  A  similar  idea  at  the  bottom 
of  these  words  connects  them  in  sense.  Wachter  mentions  fel,  an  enemy, 
as  likely  to  have  given  rise  to  felonia,  but  thinks  that  fello  is  connectcd 
\\\\X-\feld,  an  assault  or  invasion. 
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fellony.     Before    tlie    word  fellones   was    introduccd   into      CHap. 

Latin,  the  term  was  infdeles,  meaning  only  those  who  liad    !_ 

broken  their  fealty,*  and  consequently  fellones,  the  verna- 
cular  word,  implied  the  sanie. 

2.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  FeodaUty 

of  feodality,   that  although  the   vestiges  of  it   are   more  '^^^iq 

numerous,  and  more  striking  in  the   Laws  of  the   Anglo  Siucons. 

Saxons,  than  in  any  other  Germanic  code  of  that  age,  most 

of  our  legal  antiquaries  and  some  of  our  historians,  who 

make  no  doubt  of  its  existence  among  the  "  northern  na- 

tions,"  deny  that  it  was  known  to  the  German  and  Danish 

conquerors  of  Britain.     Had  they  bestowed  a  little  reflec- 

tion  upon  one  part  of  the  subject,  they  would  have  perceived 

that  for  the  Saxons  to  have  formed  a   solitary  exception 

would  have  been  unaccountable  and  little  less  than  mira- 

culous.     Their  arguments  are  deduced  from  the  absence  of 

some  particular  temis  of  the  feodal  law,  as  it  existed  in  the 

eleventh  century,  from  the  Anglo  Saxon  codes   and  legal 

instruments  of  donation  and  foundation,  and  testaments. 

They  are  quite  satisfied  that  William  the  Conqueror  intro- 

duced  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  feuds  into  this  coun- 

try,  and  the  titles  of  honor  which  resulted  from  them  ;f 

though,  in  reality,  he  did  nothing  more  than  import  a  fevv 

Norman  customs  and  engraft  them  upon  the  Saxon  system. 


•  So  we  mnst  understand  "  nostri  intideles  et  Communes  contrarii." — 
Capitul.  Car.  CaJvi,  xxxvi,  c.  1 ,  published  in  865. 

t  "Tiie  dignities  or  titles  of  honor  which  now  exist  in  England,  derlve 
their  origin  from  the  fcudal  institutions,  and  were  first  iutroduced  into  this 
country  by  the  Xormans." — Cruise,  Treatiie  on  Dignities,  1823,  ch.  1,  s.  1. 
This  is  a  book  of  great  authority  among  lawyers,  aud  in  this,  its  first  pas- 
sage,  are  two  grossly  erroneous  assertions.  The  titles  of  honour,  enumerated 
in  the  same  chapter,  are  those  of  baron,  earl,  duke,  marquis  and  viscount. 
Of  these,  baron,  earl  and  duke,  existed  before  the  arrival  of  the  Xormans, 
and  those  of  marquis  and  viscount  were  created  in  a  subsequent  age,  after 
the  failure  of  the  Xorman  line  of  princes.  William  attempted,  without 
success,  to  give  currency  to  the  title  of  count;  but  tohim  may  be  attributed 
the  introductiou  of  the  title  of  couutcss,  wbich  is  llie  only  meraorial  of  his 
burcnanum. 
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CHAP.     as  he  found  it  described  in  the  vvritten  laws  of  the  kingdoin, 
'        And  as  to  the  titles  of  honour,  he  could  not  introduce  what 


had  existed  among  the  Saxons  as  well  as  the  Northmen 
from  all  ages. 
Univer-  3.  To  put  this  question  on  a  right  footing,  it  must  be 

%oduUsin  observed  that  the  system  of  feods  was  not  always  the  same: 
that  is,  it  was  more  simple  in  its  early  state,  than  it  became 
previous  to  its  extinction.  A  feod  was  land  granted  by  a 
superior,  whether  a  state  or  an  individual,  who  required 
mihtary  service  in  return  for  it ;  and  it  was  the  substantial 
and  durable  substitute  of  the  actual  "  epulae  pro  stipendio" 
given  by  the  princes  of  Germany  to  their  soldiers  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  when  raoney  was  unknown  to  them.  This 
mode  of  feod  existed  from  time  immemorial  in  Asia,  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Britons,  prevailed  all  over  Scandina- 
via,  and  is  frequently  named  in  the  ancient  Icelandic  his- 
tory  of  the  Faroe  Islands,*  was  common  among  the  Scy- 
thianSji*  and  is  found  in  the  centre  of  Africa  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  until  the  eighteenth 
century  were  utterly  unknown  to  Europeans.  More  or  less, 
feods  must  have  been  granted  by  every  state,  that  extended 
its  dominion  by  conquest  or  peaceable  colonization.  Its 
invention  required  no  sagacity.  If  the  first  horde  of  Asiatic 
wanderers  found  themselves  sole  possessors  of  the  plains 
and  forests  of  Europe,  and  had  no  occasion  for  defensive 
measures,  the  feodal  system  might  for  a  time  he  dormant. 
But  it  would  necessarily  be  roused  from  its  slumbers  by 
subsequent  arrivals.  Whenever  a  horde  or  tribe,  subsist- 
ing,  as  we  are  informed  their  descendants  did  so  lately  as 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  by  pasturage,  hunting,  and  depreda- 
tions  on  their  neighbours,  occupied  a  pasture  or  hunting 
ground,  they  had  portions  of  territory  exposed  to  incursions, 


*  *  Halfgrimr  var  hofdhingi  yfir  helming  eyjanna,  ok  hielt  tlieim  helmingi 
i  len  af  Haraldi  lionungi.'  Halfgrim  was  captain  of  lialf  of  the  islands,  antl 
held  that  lialf  in  fee  of  king  Harold  (Grafeld.) — Fcereynga  Saga,  c.  4.  See 
also,  c.  25  §•  34.  t  Gibbon,  Decline. 
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and  had  enemies  of  the  sume  quality  as  theraselves,  incited     chap. 
by  love  ofplunder,  and  provoked  or  provoking  by  aggres-  ' 


sion.  In  such  a  state,  though  the  pasturage  or  hunting 
ground  was  the  property  of  the  community,  there  would  be 
a  necessity  in  the  larger  tribes  at  least,  for  defenders  of  the 
borders,  who  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  feodahty,  would 
hold  the  guarded  territory  by  miUtary  service.  If  a  tribe 
extended  its  grouuds  by  conquest,  the  additional  land 
would,  by  a  still  greater  necessity,  become  a  mihtary  feod, 
or  be  divided  into  several  such  feods.  The  practice  was  in 
reahty,  nothing  niore  than  an  acquiescence  of  the  state  in 
one  or  more  of  its  niembers  taking  possession  for  the  whole, 
of  the  booty  acquired  by  arms,  and  maintaining  themselves 
in  it  as  long  as  they  were  able  :  the  first  armies  were 
banditti ;  and  the  very  name  of  warrior  imphes  a  robber  in 
its  origin  ;*  and  this  was  the  rule  of  ali  despoilers,  antient 
and  modern : — 

"  For  r.hy  ?  tiie  good  old  riile 

SufRceth  them  ;  the  simple  plan, 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

In  all  cases  of  defending  distant  or  conquered  posses- 
sions,  the  party  employed  was  a  detachment  from  the  state, 
and  its  servant.  The  service  could  no  longer  be  paid  for 
by  a  provision  of  food  and  lodging,  and  the  necessary  sub- 
stitute,  before  the  invention  of  money,  was  land,  or  ratiier 
the  enjoyment  of  its  produce  at  free  wili.  Under  more 
prosperous  circumstances  a  rent  or  tribute  was  exacted.  If 
the  servant  failed  in  liis  duty,  the  land  was  either  lost  to 
the  state,  or  the  state  recalling  liim,  punished  his  negli- 
gence,  called  ^.fellony,  and  granted  the  territory  to  another 
on  the  same  conditions. 

4.  This  is  tlie  simple  origin  of  the  system,  and  as  Pin-  Rohhery, 
kerton  observes,  it  prevailed  wherever  conquest  was  known.  homrabU. 


•  Sanskrit  hara,  war,  hari,  a  warrior,  from  hri,  to  take  by  forcc  and  vio- 
lence,  to  ravish,  kc.     Sce  p.  1'2;3. 
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CHAP.      As  to  tlie  other  services,  conditions  of  tcniire,  incidents  of 

VT 

,  tlie    possession,    and    complicated    relations   between   tbe 

superior  and  his  dependent,  which  were  subsequently  intro- 
duced,  they  were  originally,  on  the  part  of  the  tenant, 
conunutations  of  the  duty  of  personal  appearance  in  the 
field,  and  on  the  part  of  the  lord,  exactions,  gradually 
usurped,  for  the  discharge  of  his  duty  of  maintaining  and 
])rotecting  his  vassal.  Mr.  Cruise  says,  very  correctly,  that 
where  a  tract  of  land  was  granted  by  a  sovereign  prince  to 
one  of  his  followers,  to  be  held  immediately  of  himself,  by 
mihtary  or  other  honorable  services,  with  a  jurisdiction,  it 
was  called  a  feudum  nohile,  and  conferred  nobihty  on  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  granted.*  He  that  at  any  time  or 
from  any  source,  had  power  to  defend  the  marches,  had 
power  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  requisite  to  maintain  his 
position,  which  was  lionorable  and  noble,  because  from  the 
earHest  ages  miUtary  robbery  by  sea  and  land  has  been 
accounted  honorable.  Piracy  continued  to  be  honorable 
down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  when  king  Eric  of  Pomera- 
nia  finished  a  long  career  as  a  pirate  chief. 
Particular  5.  The  settlement  of  the  mixed  people  called  Anglo- 
i7icidents  g.jxons  in  Britain  was  not  efiected  without  difficulty.  Tiiey 
Feods.  gained  the  land  only  step  by  step,  and  vvere  compelled  to 
defend  every  stage  of  l.heir  progress.  If  the  Longobards 
imported  feodal  tenures  into  Italy,  it  can  hardly  be 
ima«ined  that  the  northern  Goths  left  them  beliind,  or  that 
the  Franks  did  not  carry  them  into  Gaul;  and  how  it  can 
be  beheved  that  the  Saxons,  Frisians,  J  utes  and  Angles^ 
were  ignorant  of  what  was  known  to  ail  the  rest  of  the 
Indo-European  tribes,  from  their  first  estabhshment  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world,  is  altogether  inconceivable.  But  this 
consideration  will  have  no  weight  with  those  who  have  been 
taught  to  trace  the  origin  of  feodal  institutions  to  those 
comparative  novelties,  the  inarch  laws  of  AlexanderSeverus 


Trcatise  on  Dignities,  ch.  1,  s.  1. 
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and  Probus,  and  thcrefore,  it  is  necessarv  for  corrcctly  as-  CHap. 

.    .                      ...             ,     "^  VI. 
certaniing  the  antiquity  of  our  titles  of  honour,  to  show  by 


direct  and  positive  evidence,  that  all  the  chief  incidents  of 
military  tenure,  its  heriots,  scutages,  wardships,  reUefs,  ho- 
mages,  escheats  and  felonies,  and  marriages  at  the  will  of 
the  lord,  were  in  full  operation,  during  the  Sa.Kon  period 
of  domination  in  England.* 

6.  One  of  the  principul  appurtenances  of  a  military  tene-  n.riot  and 
ment  was  the  relief,  which  was  a  gift  from  a  tcnant  to  his  ■^'^^'^- 
lord  up(m  entering  the  feod  on  the  death  of  his  ancestor.t 
The  reason  of  it  was  that  by  such  death  the  feod  seemed  to 


•  A  princely  donation  of  treasnrc  and  heritable  estate  with  thc  requital 
by  military  service,  is  ofteu  mentioued  in  Beowulf : — 

Ic  him  tha  madhmas  I  liiin  the  trcasures 

the  he  me  seaMe  which  hc  gave  to  me 

geald  oet  gudhe  repaid  in  the  war, 

swa  me  gifede  wajs  with  my  bright  swcrd 

leohtan  sweorde  as  it  was  grantcd  to  mc. 

he  me  land  forgeaf  Ile  gave  me  land 

earth  ethel  wyn.  the  joy  of  paternal  Inheritaucc. 

L.  4975. 
+  The  Sakasenas  brought  it  from  Asia,  where  it  still  exists  as  perfect  as 
cver  it  was  in  Europe  after  tlie  epoch  of  tlie  ^'ormari  conquest  of  England, 
Speakiiig  of  Rajastlian,  Col.  Tod  says,  "  Tlie  first  and  most  essential  mark 
of  a  feodal  relation  c.xists  iii  all  its  force  and  purity  here.  It  is  a  peri^ctuallv 
recurring  mark  of  the  source  of  the  grant  and  the  solemn  renewal  of  the 
pledge  which  originally  obtained  it.  In  Mewar,  it  is  a  virtual  and  bona 
fide  surrender  of  the  fief,  and  the  renewal  thereof.  It  is  thus  defined  in 
European  polity  :  "  a  relicf  is  a  sura  of  money  duc  from  every  one  of  fuU 
age  taking  a  fief  by  descent."  On  the  demise  of  a  chief,  the  prince  imme- 
diately  seiids  a  party  termed  the  zubti  (sequcstrator),  consisting  of  a  civil 
officcr  and  a  few  soldiers,  who  take  possession  of  the  estate  in  the  prince's 
name.  Tlie  heir  sends  his  prayer  to  the  court  to  be  installed  in  the  pro- 
perty,  offering  the  proper  relief.  This  paid,  the  chief  is  invited  to  repair  to 
the  presence,  where  he  performs  homage  and  makcs  protestations  of  service 
and  fealty ;  hc  receives  a  fresh  grant,  and  the  inauguration  termiuates  by 
the  prince  girding  him  with  a  sword  in  the  old  forms  of  chivalry.  It  is  an 
imposing  cercmony  performed  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  court,  and  one  of 
the  few  which  lias  ncver  been  relinquished.  Tiie  fine  paid,  and  the  brand 
bucklcd  to  liis  side,  a  stced,  turban,  phime,  and  drcss  of  honour  given  to 
tho  chief,  the  invcstiture  is  complcte.'' — liajaithnn,  r.  I.  />.  l.">8. 
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CHAP.      rcvert   to  the   lord,  until   it  were  redeemed,   or  in   feodal 
■  phrase,  reheved  by  a  small  gift  in   token    of  subjection. 

This  is  a  summary  of  the  explanations  usually  given  for 
the  rehef;  but  it  is  not  the  origin  of  the  custom,  in  v^rhich 
alone  the  true  reason  must  be  sought.  According  to 
Tacitus,  he  that  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  nation, 
received  a  horse,  lance  and  shield  from  the  state  or  chief. 
In  the  ordinary  language  of  the  times,  the  accoutrements 
and  trappings  of  a  warrior  (loer,  her,  har,  vir,  &c.),  were 
called,  with  some  dialectic  variations,  his  heregeat,  his 
army  or  wa,r  apparatus  : — 

Gehyrst  thu  sse  leoda  Hcar  thou,  mariner, 

hwast  this  folc  segeth  what  this  people  say  : 

lii  willath  eow  to  gafole  Tliey  will  for  tribute 

garas  syllan  ddiver  you  darts, 

SBttrynne  ord  envenomed  points 

and  ealde  swurd  and  ancient  swords, 

tlia  heregeatu  the  eow  those  heriots  which  jn  war 

ait  hilde  ne  deah.*  will  not  avail  you. 

On  the  death  of  the  warrior,  his  arms  reverted  to  the 
chief  who  had  bestowed  them,  but  if  his  son  were  of  age 
to  assume  his  father's  station,  they  were  dehvered  to  him 
on  the  ofFer  of  a  small  gift  in  commutation  of  the  weapons 
thus  relapsed  to  the  original  donor.  It  was  thus  that 
valuable  hauberks,  and  celebrated  swords,  were  transmitted 
frora  generation  to  generation.  When  land  descended  in 
this  manner,  the  heregeat  or  heriot  was  still  claimed  by  the 
superior  from  the  new  tenant,  and  it  was  exacted  in  pro- 
portion  to  his  means,  according  to  the  estabUshed  rule  of 
the  law,t  which  required  each  man's  heriot  to  be  mode- 
rate.|     The   valuation   of  the  heriot  depended  upon  the 


•   Byrhtnoth,  l.  94. 

+  If  any  one  die  intestate,  (says  Cnute)  be  it  through  neglect,  or  through 
sudden  death,  then  let  not  the  lord  draw  more  from  the  land  tlian  his  jiist 
and  lawful  heriot.  "  Thonne  ne  teo  se  hlaford  na  mare  on  liis  tehtc  butaa 
his  rihtan  hercgeate." — Luws  of  Cnute,  72. 

\  And  beon  tha  hcrcgeat  swa  hit  ma'tllc  sy,  &^c. — Ib. 
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rank  of  the  tenant ;  the  lieriot  of  an  earl  vvas  eight  horsrs,     ciiap. 

four  helmets,  four  hauberks,  eight  lances,  eight  shields,    

four  svvords,  and  tvvo  hundred  gold  coins.  For  a  king's 
thegn,  the  heriot  vvas  four  horses,  tvvo  svvords,  four  lances, 
four  shields,  one  helmet  or  one  liauberk,  and  fifty  gold 
coins.  The  middle  thegn,  corresponding  to  the  less  baron 
of  the  Normans,  paid  a  heriot  of  only  oae  horse,  a  spear, 
and  neck  piece. 

7.  The  lavv  regulating  the  heriot  is  entitled  ''  de  Hereo- 
tis."  WiUiam  the  Conqueror  adopted  it,  and  that  it  might 
be  understood  by  his  Norman  subjects,  translated  it  into 
French,  literally  so  far  as  regards  the  earl  and  knight's 
thane,  but  making  sonie  difFerence  vvith  regard  to  the 
middle  thane.*  This  translation  he  entitled  "  De  Releviis;"f  Relevium. 
and,  therefore,  he  has  apparently  the  honor  of  introducing 

the  word  Relief,  and  attaching  it  to  the  pre-existing  custom 
and  lavv.  The  heriot  and  the  rehef  were  therefore,  clearly 
understood  by  the  Normans  to  be  the  same  thing;  but  they 
were  not  so;  for  the  heriot  had  assumed  the  form  of  a  mort- 
uary,  and  the  rehef  that  of  a  rent  or  offering  for  the  per- 
mission  to  enter  upon  an  estate.  The  former  seemed  to  be 
a  repayment  from  the  dying  man,  and  the  latter  vvas  an 
actual  payment  from  his  successor.;}; 

8.  Escheats  were  a  principal  incident  of  a  miUtary  tenure.  Escheat 


*  What  relates  to  the  Norman  vavasor,  or  middle  thegn  of  the  Saxons, 
and  6aro  7?imor,  or  less  baron,  of  a  subsequent  period,  corresponding  with 
the  esquire,  wIjo  is  lord  of  a  manor,  runs  thus  :  "  De  Relief  a  vavassur  a 
sun  lige  seinur.  Deit  estre  quite  par  le  cheval  sun  pere,  tel  cum  il  out  le 
iur  sa  niort,  e  par  sun  haume,  e  par  sun  escu,  e  par  sun  hauberc,  e  par  sa 
lance,  e  par  sespee.  E  sil  fust  desaparaille  quil  noust  cheval  ne  armes 
fuste  quite  par  c  sol." 

t  Ll.  Will.  I.  c.  20,  de  Heleviis. 

i  This  is  evident  from  tiie  will  of  Byrhtric,  which^was  [made  before  the 
timeofCnute.  By  thiit  instrument  he  directs  to  be  givcn  to  his  natural 
or  liege  lord  (cyne  hlaford),  eighty  pieces  of  gold,  a  dagger  worth  as  much, 
four  horses,  two  swords,  and  all  his  hunting  dogs.  See  the  Will,  in  Hearne'8 
Textxis  Roffens.  p.  35,  and  Hickes,  Thes.  III,  Dlss.  Epist.p.  52. 
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CHAP.  This  term  is  Norman  Frencli,  and  less  significant  of  tlie 
'  thing  originally  intended  than  the  Saxon,  which  was/j/rfZ- 
andFelony  wite,  or  warhke-expedition  penalty.  The  word  is  com- 
FyrdwUe.  pounded  o^ fyrd,  a  K:ihtary  expedition,  and  wite,  a  pun- 
ishment  or  fine,  and  the  whole  is  constantly  used  to  denote 
the  penalty  for  neglect  to  serve  in  tlie  army  on  summons 
from  the  prince.  It  occurs  so  remotely  as  the  reign  of  Ine 
over  the  West  Saxons,  which  commenced  in  688,  when  in 
all  probabihty  his  laws  were  sanctioned  by  the  first  witena- 
gemot,  assembly  of  law-makers,  or  paidiament.  "  If,"  says 
that  prince,  in  the  law  concerning  the  nobleman  who  neg- 
lects  thefyrd,  "  If  a  nobleman,  owning  land,  neglect  the 
mihtary  service,  he  shall  pay  120  shilUngs  and  suffer  in  his 
land:  one  not  owning  land  shall  pay  60  shilhngs;  and  a 
churhsh  man  (of  the  farming  class)  30  shiHings,  for  his 
fyrdwite.*  Tlie  expression  'sufFer  in  his  land'  is  equivalent 
to  'forfeit  his  land,'  in  which  case  it  vvould  be  said  by  a 
Norman,  to  escheat  to  the  lord.  Nearly  the  same  penalty 
for  precisely  the  same  ofFence,  which  is  more  particularly 
described,  is  found  in  the  Laws  of  Ethehed:  "Ifany  one 
turn  back,  without  leave,  from  the  fyrd,  where  the  king  is 
in  person,  his  estate  shall  be  endangered."^-  Now  this  is 
the  very  felony  of  the  feodalists,  v/hen  they  say  that  if  a 
tenant  desert  his  lord  in  the  field,  or  fail  to  deliver  him 
from  siege  or  death,  his  feod  shall  be  forfeited  and  escheat 
to  the  lord.J  Some  misapprehension  of  the  exact  import  of 
the  Norman  escheite  (from  eschuer,  to  fall  out)  appears  to 
have  led  to  the  use  of  the  word  fclony,  to  denominate  for- 
feiture  by  crime,  and  this  error  would  be  easy  of  commis- 
sion  from  the  ap[)arent  connection  of  felony,  \\\t\\  fallen,  to 


*  Be  thon  the  gesidhcund  man  fyrde  forsittc.  Gif  gcsidlicund  mon 
landagende  forsitte  fyrde.  gesellc  cxx.  scill.  and  tholie  his  landes,  unlanda- 
gende  Ix.  scill.  Cerlisc  xxx.  scill.  to  fierdwite. — Laws  of  Ine,  51. 

t  And  gif  hwa  of  fyrde  butan  leafe  gewende.  the  cyning  sylf  on  sy. 
plihte  his  are. — Laics  of  Ethelrcd  VI.  Concil.  jEnham.  35. 
X  SiJchn.  Gloss.  p.  215. 
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fall.     Aiiiong  the  Rajpoots,    the  fiefs  which  are  only  to      ^y-^^'' 

descend  in  lineal  succession,  revert  to  the  prince  on  failure     

of  heirs,  and  cannot  be  bequeathed.  Forfeiture  for  crimes 
occur  and  are  partial  or  entire  according  to  the  delin- 
quency.*  The  latter  agree  with  what  we  now  term  felonies. 

9.  The  Anglo  Saxons  gave  the  name  of  hyldo  to  the  Homage. 
personal  obeisance  and  duty  to  a  lord  which  the  rest  of  the 
German  nations  called  manskap,  translated  hterally  by  the 
feodalists,  homar/ium.    Hyld-o,  fidehty,  is  the  etymological 
cognate  of  the  Latin  cult-xxs,  which  besides  the  worship  of 
the  Gods,  signified  service,  respect,  and  attendance;  but 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  hyldo,  was  favour  or 
good-will,  and  gehyld,  was  a  protector.     As  a  forensic  term 
it  occupied  the  sarae  station  among  the  Saxons  as  homage 
and  fealty  among  the  more  recent  feodahsts.     The  hyldath 
of  the  former  was  tlie  trunadar  eidr  of  the  Northmen,  the 
drosteid  and  trosteid  of  the  Germans;  and  from  hyld  or 
hyldo,  fidehty,  was  formed  gehyld,  a  protector,i-  the  supe- 
rior  to  whom  the  hold  or  trusty  vassal  took  the  oath  of  ad- 
herence,  by  which  he  was  bound  to  honorable  service  so 
long  as  the  other  rendered  him  protection.     AV^ith  respect 
to  the  service  of  homage,  bishop  Nicholson  has  sufficiently 
shown  that  it  was  performed  by  the  king  of  the  Scots  to 
the  king  of  Northumbria,  to  Edward,  the  father,  and  Ed- 
mund,  the  son  of  Athelstan;  and   it  must  therefore  have 
been  performed  in  hke  manner  by  every  Saxon  lord  to  his 
superior,  and  by  every  Saxon  chief  to  his  lord.     It  was 
actually  rendered  by  all  the  boroughs  of  Englaud  to  Ed- 
ward  the   Confessor  immediately   before   his   coronation,^ 


•  Col.  Tod.  Rajasthan,  l,  p.  160. 

t  Thc  derivation  from  gehealdan  (from  healdan,  to  cover,  to  hold,  kccp,) 
to  preserve,  does  not  affect  what  is  said  of  the  formation  of  gehyld  from 
hyld,  for  geliealdan  belongs  to  thc  same  family  in  the  Indo-European  dia- 
lccts.  Heald  gives  botli  the  Saxon  Hold  and  English  hold.  Thc  root  is 
Sanskrit  ciial,  to  cover.     Scc  the  note  upon  inanred,  p.  114. 

X  Epistle  prcfi.xed  to  Wilkius,  Leges  Anglo-Saxon.  p.  G,  7.  IIc  quotcs 
Malmesbury,/.  45,  "  Hominio  palam  omnibus  dato." 
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Hold 
Oaths. 


CIIAP.     and  the  form  of  the  oath  of  lealty  is  yet  oxtant.*    Tliat  tlic 

Latin  word  homayium,  does  not  appear  in  onr  ancient  lavva 

lioiniirjhun  before  the  reign  of  Hcnry  I.  is  really  a  consideration  of 
no  weight,  since  the  tiiing  itself  existed,  and  was  described 
by  a  terni,  belonging  to  the  language  of  the  country  in 
which  most  of  its  laws  were  written.  Ilomagium  however, 
is  mentioned  in  Henry's  code,  as  if  it  were  a  duty  well 
known,  and  essential  to  be  performed.f  The  Enghsh  per- 
sisted  in  using  their  vernacular  term  down  to  the  time  of 
Henry  III.,  and  holde  othes  was  the  shght  change  which 
eight  centuries  had  wrought  in  the  original  hijldathas,  in- 
troduced  by  the  Saxon  conquerorsof  Britannia  Romana: — 

"  Wyllam  the  rede  kyng 

sende  as  quyclyche  as  he  mygte,  hys  sonde, 

Holde  othes  that  men  hyra  suore  thoru  al  Engelonde, 

Vor  of  his  eldore  brother  he  vvas  evere  in  doute, 

So  that  men  suor  hym  holde  othes  in  to  al  that  londe  aboiite.t 

10.  Wardship  took  place  when  a  tenant  died  leaving  his 
heir  a  minor,  on  which  the  estate  reverted  into  the  posses- 
sion  of  the  lord  until  it  was  released  by  tlie  paymeut  of  the 
reUef  and  the  performance  of  homage.  This  was  a  custom 
so  peculiarly  Gothic  that  instances  are  numerous  and  con- 
tinual  in  the  ancient  hterature  of  the  northern  nations;  and 
the  very  laws  relating  to  the  feodal  guardian  and  his  pupil, 
are  transcripts  from  the  Longobardic  code.§  Among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  duties  of  the  warder  to  the  vvard  were 
well  understood  and  regulated  by  their  laws.||     It  is  not 


Wardshij}. 


•  Thus  man  sccal  siccrigean  hyldathas,  (thus  are  oaths  of  fealty  to  be 
svForn,)  is  tlie  title  of  tlie  formularies  in  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutions  of 
Englayid,  p.  7G. 

■t  Quotcunque  dominos,  aliquis  habeat,  vel  quantumcumque  de  aliis 
teneat,  ei  magis  obnoxius  est,  et  ejus  residens  esse  debet,  cujus  lcgius  est. 
Si  multis  liomagium  fecerit,  &c. — Cap.  xliii.  s.  3. 

t  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  183. 
§  See  them  in  Spelman's  Gloss.  p.  384  and  p.  565. 

II  Laws  of  Ine,  38.  Council  of  iEnham,  26.  Constitutions  of  Ethelrcd, 
21.  "  And  lct  no  man,"  says  Cnute,  "  compel  either  a  woman  or  a  miiden 
to  him,  whom  slie  hcrself  dislikes." — Secular  Laios,  Ib. 
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«ntil  Henry  I.  reformed  the  feodal  obligations  according  to     ^H ap. 

tlie  standard  of  the  Saxon  in&titutes,  that  we  find  legal    

notice  of  wardship.  In  the  first  of  his  laws,  he  mentions 
tliose  of  Edward  the  Confessor  as  ainended  by  his  father, 
and  his  own  intention  to  continue  them  in  force.  Immedi- 
ately  afterwards  he  promises  for  hiraself,  and  commands 
his  barons,  "  to  make  the  widow  or  one  of  the  relations, 
the  guardian  of  the  estate  and  the  children,  to  restore  the 
feod  to  the  heir  on  his  arrival  at  maturity,  and  to  marry 
the  heir  and  bestow  the  estate  conformably  to  their  own 
pleasure."*  Wardship  is  an  incident  of  feodality  in 
Mewar.-f- 

11.  Scutage  was  the  feodal  term  for  the  mulct  originally  Scutage, 
incurred  by  a  vassal  who  neglected  the  obhgation  to  ac- 
company  his  lord  in  miUtary  expeditions.  The  Saxons  called 
it  fyrdwite,  as  before  mentioned.  This  personal  attend- 
ance  in  war  was  the  first  and  most  immediate  act  of  fealty 
in  the  vassal,  and  the  scutage  was  only  the  commutation 
for  this  necessary  service.  It  was  first  levied  regularly  all 
over  the  kingdom  by  Ilenry  II.,|  but  it  was  as  fully  ascer- 
tained  by  law  as  any  other  fine,  before  the  days  of  Ine  ;§ 
and  it  prevailed  equally  among  the  Danes  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Northumbria  and  East  England,  and  among  the  Saxons 
in  the  rest  of  the  island.  It  is  not,  therefore,  remarkable 
that  it  is  still  in  fuU  force  in  Rajasthan.|j 


•  Si  quis  baronum  meorum,  slve  aliorum  qui  de  me  tcnent,  &c. — I.  s.  2. 

t  It  often  terminates,  as  in  the  European  system,  in  the  nefarious  act  of 
defrauding  the  infant  iu  order  to  confer  his  estate  upon  a  favorite.  Sce 
Col.  Tod,p.  IGl. 

X  Lord  Lyttleton,  Hist.  Hen.  II.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  15. 
^  Law8  of  Ine,  51.     See  Laws  of  Cnute,  12,  14. 

II  Escuage  or  Scutage,  the  phrase  in  Europe  to  denote  the  amerciament 
for  non  attcndance,  is  also  known  and  exemplified  in  deeds.  Faihirc  from 
disafFectioii,  turbulence,  or  pride,  brought  a  heavy  fine;  the  sequestration 
of  the  wholc  or  part  of  the  estate,  both  of  wliich  I  have  oflen  witnessod. — 
Col.  Tofl,p.  148.  lii  Append.  No.  XVI,  is  a  modcrji  died  for  ciiforcing 
Scutage. 
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CHAP.  12.  In  the  following  lavvs  taken  promiscuously  from  se- 
veral   codes,    other  obhgations  of  the  feodal    system  are 

Miscella-     ^iigcemible. 
neous 

duties,  §-c.  a.  If  any  man,  (i.  e.  vassal,  supra  p.W  0,)  depart  from  his 
XodaUty.  ^^^^  without  license,  or  settle  in  another  shire,  he  shall  go 
where  he  was  before,  and  pay  to  his  lord  sixty  shiUings.*' 
This  was  equivalent  to  the  feodal  law  by  which  a  feod  was 
forfeited  if  the  tenant  refused  to  perform  his  due  service,  or 
denied  his  obhgation. 
Treachery.  h.  If  a  man  plot  against  his  lord's  life,  he  shall  be  ans- 
werable  to  him  in  his  life  and  in  all  that  he  hath;  or  prove 
himself  true  according  to  his  lord's  were.-f  If,  says  the 
feodal  law  of  Conrad,  the  vassal  assault  his  lord,  or  trai- 
torously  assail  him  with  sword  or  poison ;  if  he  become 
an  enemy  of  his  lord,  or  adhere  to  his  lord's  enemies ;  if  he 
become  a  traitor  to  his  lord  :  in  each  case  he  is  a  felon,  and 
his  feod  is  forfeited. 

c.  And  we  have  ordained  respecting  plots  against  the 
lord  :  that  the  man  shall  be  liable  with  his  life,  if  he  cannot 
deny  the  felony,  or  shall  afterwards  be  convicted  by  the 
threefold  ordeal.J 

d.  If  any  one  give  freedom  to  his  vassal  (mcen)  at  the 
altar,  he  shall  be  free  of  the  nation  (folc  fryj.  The  giver 
of  freedom  shall  have  his  heritage  and  weregild,  and  the 
protection,  or  price  of  it,  of  his  family,  whether  he  be  'over 
the  march,  wherever  he  may  be.§ 

Prwate  e.     We  also  declare  that  a  man,  may  fight  along  with 

^"'^'  his  lord,  without  committing  war,  if  any  one  attack  his 

lord ;  thus  may  a  lord  fight  for  his  man ;  but  a  man  may 

not  fight  against  his  lord.||     A  like  enactment  is  found  in 

the  feodal  laws  of  private  war,  by  which  a  vassal,  holding 

— '  feods  of  divers  lords  who  were  at  variance,  was  bound  to 


•  Laws  of  Inc,  3D. 
+  Laws  of  Alfred,  4.  X  Athelstan,  4. 

^  Wihtred,  8.  ||  Alfred,  42. 
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obey  the  command  of  his  chief  lord  to  fight  for  him,  saving     *^"'j ''• 

the  service  and  fealty  due  to  any  other  lord  for  the  feod 

which  he  held  of  him.*  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  a  vassal 
niight  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  unable  to  fight  for  any 
of  his  lords,  without  coniniitting  a  felony  to  the  others. 
Bracton  states  the  law  of  private  war  to  be  thus  : — If 
a  vassal  have  tenements  under  different  lords,  and  dissen- 
sions  arise  among  his  chief  lords,  he  shall  always  stand  in 
his  own  person  by  him  to  vvhom  he  performed  his  allegi- 
ance,  and  by  his  attorney  with  the  others.-f- 

f.  Of  him  who  entertains  the  man  of  another  person 
without  license.  Let  no  man  receive  the  mari  of  another 
without  the  leave  of  him  whom  he  had  previously  follovved.;}: 

y.     Every  Saxon  lord  was  bound  by   law   to  entertain  Court  nr 
persons  in  his  household,  who  were  termed  his  hiredmen, 
or  men  of  his  court,  and  for  whom  he  vvas  responsible.§ 
This  court  may  have  originated  with  the  feodal  court  baron, 
estabhshed  for  the  tenants  or  vassals  of  the  barony. 

h,  In  the  lavvs  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  word  fcoda  peodum,  a 
occurs  as  the  well  knovvn  term  for  tenements  ;||  and  domini,  tene?nent. 
lords,  are  mentioned  in  relation  to  their  homines,  men,  pre- 
cisely  as  those  terms  are  understood  by  feodahsts  to  mean 
feodal  lords  and  their  vassals.^  And  that  a  Saxon  mihtary 
tenure  was  wanting  in  nothing  essential  to  constitute  a 
holding,  as  understood  in  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  feodal 
law,  is  ascertained  by  the  description  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Saxon  lords  in  their  fiefs,  the  several  branches  of  which 
jurisdiction  were  so  well  known,  and  of  so  long  a  standing. 


•  Olanville,  l.  ix,  c.  1.  t  Bract.  l.  II,  c.  35,  s.  5. 

X  Laws  of  Edward  thc  Elder,  10.     Sce  also  Secular  Laws  of  Cnutc,  28. 

^  Cnute,  31. 
II  De  libertate  eoruni  qui  de  feodis  ecclesie  tenuerint.     Quicunque   de 
ecclesia  tenuerit,  vel  in  feodo  ecclesie  inanscrit,  kc. — c.  4. 

1[  Lcge  Anglorum  sunt  were  vcl  iirecium,  et  maiibote  de  occisis  erjja 
dominoi  quorura  Iiomiues  iuterfecti  erant. — cap.  12. 

l2 
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^  VT^*     ^^  ^^  ^^  denominated  customs.*     It  is  said  in  the  thirty- 

. fourth  chapter  of  this  code,  that  William  I.  acquiesced  in 

its  enactments  by  the  advice  and  at  the  request  of  his 
barons,  "consiho  et  precatu  baronum;"  and  Wilham  him- 
self  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  own  lavvs,  "  These  are  the 
laws  and  customs,  which  king  WiUiam  granted  to  the 
people  of  England  after  the  conquest  of  the  land  ;t  and 
the  very  same  which  king  Edward  his  kinsman  maintained 
before  him.;}: 
MisceVane-  13.  The  least  that  those  writers  can  do,  who  choose  to 
assert  that  WilHam  I.  introduced  the  feodal  system  into 
England,  will  be  to  point  out  exactly  what  he  imported, 


*  Descripclo  Libertatum  diversarum. — Archiepiseoi)i,  Comites,  barones, 
et  milites  suos,  et  proprios  servientes  siios,  scilicet  dapiferos,  pinccrnas, 
camerarios,  cocos,  pistores,  sub  suo  frithborgo  habebunt :  et  ipsi  suos  armi- 
geros  vel  alios  servientes  suos  sub  suo  frithborgo;  quod  si  ipsi  forisfacerent 
et  clamor  vicinorum  insurgent  de  eis,  ip?i  liaberent  eos  ad  rectum  in  curia 
«ua,  si  haberent  sacliam  et  socham,  tol  et  theam,  et  infangennthef. — cap.  21. 
In  tbe  next  law  these  liberties  or  privileges  and  jurisdictions  are  defined. 
It  concludes  thus : '  Et  illi  qui  non  habent  consuetudlnes  quas  supradiximus, 
ante  justiciam  regis  faciant  rectum  eciam  in  liundredo,  vel  in  wapentachiis, 
vel  In  schiris.' — cap.  22. 

t  Conquest,  in  feodal  language,  was  purchase,  as  early  as  tlie  9th  century. 

Thus  Charles  the  Bald,  in  his  Capitula,  An.  860,  opposcs  alods  by  inheritance 

and  conquest  to  alods  by  imperial  grant :  'alodes  illorum  de  hereditate  et  de 

conquisitu, — alodes  de  donatione  domini  imperatoris.' — Supnl,  p.  141,  7i. 

Canqtiest,     And  '  perquisitor' was  the  synonyme  of '  conqusestor.'  "Thefirst  purchaser, 

Conquercr.  perquisitor,"  says  Mr.  Causton,  "  is  he  who  first  acquired  the  estate  to  his 

family,  whether  transferred  to  him  by  sale,  by  gift,  or  by  any  other  method, 

excepting  only  that  of  descent.     The  feodists  frequently  stile  such  a  person 

conquisitor  or  conqucestor,  and  the  Norman  writers  conquereur.  (Grand 

Coust.  c.  ^5,fo.  40.^;  which,   by  the  way,  was  the  appellation  assumed  by 

William  the  Norman,  to  denote  that  he  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  ac- 

^onqueror  qujred  the  crown  of  England,  and  from  whom,  therefore,  all  future  claims 

mi'iifnr  n  •  ^^  descent  must  be  derived  ;  though  afterwards  by  disuse  of  the  word  in  a 

Purchaser.  feodal  sense,  it  became  associated  with  the  idea  of  victory,  and  was  supposed 

to  refer  to  his  forcible  subjugation  of  the  dethroned  HaroId's  dominions." — 

Jiights  of  Hcirship,  ch.  II.  canon  3,  p.  203,  205. 

X  Cez  sunt  les  leis  e  les  custumes  que  li  reis  William  grantad  u!  nople 
de  Engleterre  apres  le  cunquest  de  la  terre:  icellcs  meimes  que  li  reis  "d- 
ward,  aun  cusin,  tint  deuant  lui. 
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whiLh  the  Saxons  did  not  possess  during  the  six  centuries     CHAP. 
of  their  occupation  of  the  country  before  his  arrival.   There  ' 

are  some  plirases  and  appellations  of  men  that  never  became 
titles  of  honor,  all  of  which  have  reference  to  this  particu- 
lar  pohty,  but  scarcely  require  classification.  The  term 
mandryhteTiy  for  instance,  is  hterdlly  a  vassal  lord,  a  lord 
of  the  homages : — 

Mod  ceare  maeudon  Sad  in  mind  they  moumed 

mondryhtnes  cwealm.*  the  slaughter  of  their  liege-lord. 

Such  vassals,  particularly  those  of  a  prince,  were  his  hearth  Haii  Com- 
companions,  his  table  companions,  or  his  hall  companions,  ^p^iace  ^ 
all  of  whicli  are  synonimous  vvith  the  palace  counts  of  the  Counts. 
empire,  and  no  doubt  existed  before  the  time  of  Tacitus, 
who  mentions  companions  only;  though  his  "comites"  are 
rather  to  be  understood  of  such  as  were  either  then  or  soon 
afterwards  of  an  order  of  nobihty.     Caesar  mentions  the 
foUowers  of  Belgic  noblemen  by  the  names  of  comites  and 
familiares,  household  companions.     In   Beowulf,  a  vassal 
is  denominated  a  hord geneat  and  a  heodgeneat,  the  enjoyer, 
partaker,f  or  companion  of  the  lord  at  table,  so  that  these 
terms  are  nearly  the  same  as  veisluman : — 

We  synt  Hygelaces  We  are  Hygelac'8 


•  Beowulf,  1.  6292. 
♦  A.-Sax.  geneat,  Frank  and  Alam.  ginoz  and  geruBz,  N.  Germ.  genost,  a 
companion,  are  fornied  with  the  coUective  prefix  ge,  gi=ga  Gothic,  and  nyt 
A.-S.,  notz  and  nutz  Germ.,  ntility,  from  the  Terbs  neotan,  nutzen,  to  use 
or  enjoy  a  thing.  A.-S.  genyttan,  to  enjoy  an  office.  In  O.  Sw.  jwte,  Ice- 
laudic  naute,  a  companionj  and  niute,  to  enjoy,  is  the  same  verb  as  nutzen 
and  neotan.  Ihre  quotes  the  Rhythmic  Chronicle,  p.  79,  to  show  the  title 
of  knighta  companlons : 

Tha  war  i  hertug  Erikes  rota 
Bade  riddare  och  riddarenotta. 
There  were  in  duke  Eric'3  train, 
both  knights  and  knight-companions. 
He  considers  them  to  be  the  sanie  as  the  ridherlikce,  who  appear  in  the  let- 
lcrs  of  king  Magnus,  1344,  at  the  end  of  tlie  collection  of  Laws  of  Citizeu- 
ship  (Leges  liirc.  p.  16)  to  be  attendants  equal  to  knights. 
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CHAP, 
VI. 

bord  gcneatns- 

L. 

G&2. 

table  parfakers 

The  prince  slew  in  angry  mood 

Breat  bolgeii  mod 

beod  geneatas 

his  table  companions, 

eaxl  gesteallan 

L. 

,  3424. 

his  shoulder  supportera. 

Swa  bealdode 

So  in  age  increased 

bearn  Ecgtheowes 

the  9on  of  Egtheow 

giima  giidlia  cutli 

a  man  famed  in  wars 

godum  dsedum 

for  gallant  deeds : 

dreali  asfter  dome 

he  acted  according  to  justice. 

Dealles  druneen  sloh 

1 

nor  drunken  struck 

heorth  geneatas. 

his  hearth  companions. 

X.  4349. 

This  kiiid  of  vassal  occurs  as  early  in  A.-Saxon  jurispru- 
dence  as  the  laws  of  Ine,  in  689,  by  vvhich  a  king's  geneat 
was  placed  on  an  equahty  with  a  twihind  man,  or  person 
of  the  second  class  of  nobility;  and  as  the  number  of  hides 
of  land  for  which  he  might  be  admitted  to  swear  as  a  com- 
purgator,  amounts  in  quantity  to  ten  knights  fees,  this  vas- 
sal  was  equal  to  a  baron  of  no  mean  consideration  in  Nor- 
man  times.  It  does  not,  however,  appearto  have  ever  been 
a  title  of  nobihty,  and  the  word  without  addition,  occurs 
in  the  Laws  of  Cnute  for  a  villein,-!-  which  appears  to  be  its 
signification  in  the  Death  of  Byrhtnoih,  w  here  it  is  op- 
posed  to  beorn,  a  nobleman  : — 

Berthold  haiangued 
•waving  his  shield; 


Byrhtwold  mathelode 
bord  hafenode 


86  waes  eald  geneat 
EBsc  acwehte 
he  ful  baldlice 
beornas  laerde. 


he  was  an  old  geneat, 
he  shook  the  ashen  spcar 
and  full  boldly 
instructed  the  nobles. 


L.  615. 


•  By  law  15,  a  person  charged  with  theft  might  clear  himself  by  oath 
according  to  the  amount  of  his  loere,  or  pecuniary  value  of  his  life,  which 
■was  one  mode  of  estimating  a  man'8  rank  in  society;  and  by  law  19,  a 
king'8  geneat,  whose  rvere  was  twelve  hundred  shillings,  migl.t  swear  in 
that  manner  for  sixty  hides  of  land. 

t  Geneat  riht,  the  right  of  a  geneat,  is  rendered  "  villani  rectuni  in  the 
ancient  translation  of  the  laws  of  Cnute.  In  the  laws  of  Edgar  I.  gencat 
land  is  opposed  to  thane  land,  i.  e.  it  was  the  land  of  a  vassal. 
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In  the  Old  Saxon  and  Alamannic  laws,  on  duel,  the  sarae     ^"^^ 
term  occurs  in  the  acceptation  of />ar,  peer  or  fellow.* 


14.  Among  the  Saxons  there  was  a  tenure,  called  by  a  l>rengage. 
name  which  eveu  in  its  mixed  or  Latinized  form,  denotes 
in  a  pecuUarly  forcible  mannerthe  occupation  of  land  under 
a  superior  as  the  meed  of  warlike  services,  performed  or 
expected.     In  ancient  records  the  service  of  Drengage  fre- 
quently  occurs,t  and   those   froni  whom  it  was   due  were 
drenges,  which  the  French  surveyors  employed  by  the  Con- 
queror  to  compile  Domesday  Book,  have  represented   in 
their  aural  orthography  as  drenches,'^.  and  have  thus  led  to 
a  ridiculous  derivation  of  the  term  from  A.-S.  drencan,  to 
drench,  as  cattle.     From  that  record,  it  appears  that  every 
dreng,  was  the  holder  of  a  manor  under  the  king  ;  he  was, 
therefore,  a  thaney  the  equal  of  a  Norman  baron.    Spelman 
relates  that  Edward  of  Shireburne,  and  some  others,  who 
had  been  ejected  from  their  lands,  repairing  to  William   I. 
ofFered  to  prove  that  they  had  never,  either  before  or  after 
the  conquest,  opposed  him  in  council   or  aids,  but  had 
always   held   their  estates   in  peace ;   on   which  the  king 
caused  an  inquiry  to  be  made  throughout  England,  and 
finding  their  representation  to  be  true,  commanded  that 
they  should  be  restored  to  their  lands  and  lordships,  to 
enjoy  them  as  completely  and  peaceably  as  ever  they  had 
held   them   before   his   conquest,  adding  that  thenceforth 
they  should  be  called  drenges ;%  which,  indeed,  was  their  Drengs. 

•  '  Welk  schepenbar  vrig  man  eynen  sinen  Genoten  to  kampe  ansprehet, 
he  bertarft  to  weten  sine  veir  anen,  und  sin  hantgemal,  und  de  te  beneraene : 
oder  dejene  weygert  eme  kampes  myt  rechte.' — If  a  freeman  equal  in  rank 
to  a  scabinus,  challenge  his  genot,  (fellow,)  to  combat,  he  must  exhihit  his 
four  ancestors  (prove  his  descent  four  degrees)  and  liis  usual  company,  or 
course  of  life,  or  the  other  may  lawfully  refuse  the  duel.  See  also  Jus 
Alamannic.c.  16,  1.  '  Hat  aber  der  tot  man  ainen  magen  von  sin  vater, 
und  wil  der  mit  im  kaempfen,  daz  mag  er  rait  geuuidern,  er  si  danne  sin 
gensez  nit.' — Ile  wlio  kills  a  relation  by  the  father's  side  and  will  wage  duel 
on  it,  may  refuse  if  tlie  chanipion  be  not  his  genaz  or  fellow. 

t  Testa  de  Nevill'  passira.  +  Tit.  Cestrescir',  &c. 

^  Glossar.  p.  184. 
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CHAP.     q1(J   appellation.*     From   a   passage  from  an   old  French 

1__  historian  of  the  Normans,  WiUiam  Gemetensis,  who  mis- 

took  the  words  Dreng  Got^  a  vahant  dreng,  for  a  sirname, 
the  title  appears  to  have  been  employed  in  the  mediaeval 
sense  of  the  Latin  miles,  and  to  have  denoted  a  knight, 
for  the  writer  having  named  Osmond,  Dreng  Got,  imme- 
diately  adds  the  words,  "  audax  miles,"  a  bold  knight^ 
in  perfect  ignorance  that  the  addition  is  a  translation  of 
the  title.^  In  all  probabihty  the  term  was  introduced  into 
Enghmd  by  the  Danes,  who  called  any  brave  man  a  dren- 
gur.  One  of  the  allegorical  sons  of  Karl,  a  personification 
of  the  agricultural  class  in  Rigs  Mal,  is  called  Drengr, 
the  brother  of  Freeman,  Soldier,  and  others  of  the  more 
daring  members  of  society.  Signifying  one  that  rushes 
upon  the  enemy,  presses  and  compels  him  to  submit,;}:  it 
became  among  the  poets  the  favorite  expression  for  a  gal- 
lant  warrior.§     There  is  a  singular  admonitory  passage  in 


*  "  Et  fuit  vetus  dreyinghe  ante  conquestuni." — Mon.  Angl.  t.  II,  p.  598, 
et  Domesday  JBoc,  suprk. 

t  Tempore  Roberti  ducis  Normanni  Osmundus  Drengotus  audax  miles 
Apuliam  cum  auibusdam  Normannis  metu  homicidii  petiit. — Gul.  Geviet. 
apud  Lcland,  Collect.  vol.  \,p.  170. 

X  O.  N.  dhrcwgia,  to  compel ;  A.-S.  dhrangan,  to  press,  squeeze,  throng. 
Ger.  drccngen,  drengen,  same,  to  crowd,  oppress.  In  like  manner,  the 
the  Northern  reckr,  a  hero,  appcars  to  signify  one  that  drives  an  enemy 
before  him,  from  reka.  Both  terms  are  very  appropriate  to  a  people  whose 
principal  occupation  was  piracy  and  hostile  aggression.  The  dying  Ragnar 
Lodbrog  is  feignetl  to  have  sung  in  his  Northumbriau  dungeon:-— 

Hiuggum  vier  med  hiorvi  We  have  hewn  with  our  sword! 

hit  tel  eg  iafnt  adh  gangi  I  account  it  j.ist,  in  the  assault, 

at  samlogur  sverdha  in  the  meeting  i  'falchions, 

sveinn  i  mote  einum  that  youth  oppose  youth, 

hrokkve  ej  thegn  fyrer  thegn  thane  recede  not  from  thane  : 

thad  var  dhrengs  adhal  leingi  that  was  of  old  the  dreng's  nobility. 

ae  skal  astvinur  meya  Ever  ought  the  lover  of  maidens 

einardhur  i  dhyn  sverdha.  to  be  bold  in  the  din  of  swords. 

§  The  author  of  Byrhtnoth  represents  that  hero  to  have  been  slaiu  by  a 
dreng,  by  which  he  appears  to  mean  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  press  of 
battle : — 

Forlct  tha  sum  drenga  TJien  onc  of  thc  drengs  seut 
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the  ancient  Norwe"ian  Court  Laws,  which  confirms  this     chap. 

.  .  VI 

explanation  :  "  Be  niindful  of  this,"  says  the  lawgiver,  "  that  ' 

lie  who  dies  a  coward,  will  never  afterwards  be  accounted 

a  dreng,  because,  under  vvhat  name   soever  he  dieth,  by 

that  shall  his  memory  live.*     Without   doubt,  therefore, 

drengage  was  one  of  the  feodal  services  before  the  conquest, 

and  froni  the  signification  of  the  word,  eminently  denoting 

a  soldier,  it  was  originally  discharged  by  personal  attend- 

ance  in  the  field.     As  to  the  custom  of  drengage  service, 

by  finding  meat  and  drink  for  the  lord's  son,  and  provender 

for   the  lord's  dogs  and  horses,  mentioned   by^Spelman 

among  the  aids  of  John  of  Gaunt,  it  belongs  to  a  modern 

age,  and  hke  all  other  feodal  rents  and  acknowledgments 

of  feodal  superiority,  it  was  a  commutation  of  the  primary 

and  essential  duty  of  a  vassal  to  act  in  the  mihtary  train  of 

his  chieftain.     The  very  nature  of  this   commutation  is  a 

proof  that  the  meaning  of  the  terra  was  forgotten,  and  that 

the  French  blunder  of  'drenches'  for  *dreno;es'  had  suo-- 

gested  that  the  oflice  of  this  description  of  manorial  lords 

was  to  drench  cattle.     A  further  illustration  of  this  ancient 

term,  may  be  taken  from  herewica,  the  Domesday  denomi-  Berewick. 

nation  of  a  dreng's  manor.     According  to  Spelman,  the 

berewic  was  rather  a  part  of  a  manor  separate  from  the 

body,  the  vill  or  hamlet  of  the   domain,  or  a  less  manor 

belonging  to  a  greater ;    for  berewics  were  not  situated  in 

the  heart  of  a  manor,  but  on  its  confines.f     If  he  be  rit-ht, 

and  there  seems  no  reason  to  dispute  his  opinion,  the  bere- 


daroth  of  handa  the  javelin  from  his  hand, 

fleogan  of  folman  to  fly  from  his  grasp, 

thaet  se  to  forth  gewat  so  that  it  forth  departed 

thurh  thone  aethelan  through  the  noble 

iEthelredes  thegen.  thane  of  Athelred. 

i.  296. 
•  "  Minzt  a  that,  at  sa  er  einu  sinn  deyr  nidingur,  han  verdi  aldrei  odra 
sinni  drengur,  thui  at  med  tliui  nafin  sem  han  deyr,  tha  verdur  mcd  theiri 
fregn  hans  minning  at  lifa." — Norrskra  Hirdskraa,  c.  19. 
t  Gloss.  p.  79. 
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CHAP.  icica  of  Domesday,  is  a  mistake  for  heorgicic  or  hergwic,  a 
'  place  of  defence,  the  particular  denomination  of  the  dreng's 
residence;  as  hall,  a  stone  building,  fortified  with  moat 
and  turrets,  was  the  name  of  other  manorial  seats.  With 
respect  to  any  subsequent  degradation  of  the  dreng,  by 
which  he  held  land  as  a  kind  of  socman,  it  does  not  affect 
the  consideration  of  wliat  he  was  when  first  recognized 
among  the  feodal  tenants  of  the  Anglo  Saxons. 
Socage.  l^-     Socnian,    incidentally   noticed    above,  is    a   feodal 

term  arising  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Saxon  thane,  and 
it  denotes  a  man  of  the  soc,  a  word  which,  with  orthogra- 
phic  differences,  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  that  of  a  privi- 
lege  to  try  causes,  in  the  different  Gothic  dialects,  and  in 
all  appears  connected  with  the  verb  to  seek  or  enquire,  in- 
vestioate.  In  the  laws  attributed  to  the  Confessor,  under 
the  title  of '  Description  of  various  Liberties,'*  the  soc  is 
mentioned  as  the  privilege  of  the  Saxon  nobles  both  tem- 
poral  and  spiritual,  and  is  defined  to  be  the  liberty  of 
judging  and  determining  causes  within  the  precinct  of  the 
frithhurg  or  manor.f  All  others  were  to  repair  for"  this 
purpose  to  the  king's  justiciars;  and  those  who  were  sub- 
ject  to  this  jurisdiction  were  called  socmen,  which  is  there- 
fore,  manifestly,  a  synonyme  of  vassals,  of  high  and  low 
degree.  The  peculiar  duty  of  him  that  had  the  soc  was 
called  by  the  general  name  of  hlafordsocn,  for  the  protec- 
tion  which  was  due  from  the  lord  to  his  vassal.;}:  The  soc- 
man  however,  in  Norman  times,  was  considered  equivalent 
to  the  Saxon  ceorl  or  husbandman.§ 

•  Vide  Supra,  p.  156. 

t  Leges  Edw.  Conf.  c.  22.  "  Soche  est,  quod  si  aliquis  querit  aliquod  in 
terra  sua,  etiam  furtum,  sua  est  justicia,  si  inventura  fuerit  an  non." 

t  So  " sitJiesocn,"  the  soc  or  jurisdiction  of  a  "  gesith,"  compauion  or  count. 

§  Sockman ;  a  freeman  who  holds  of  the  king,  or  otlier  lord  in  ancient 
demense,  his  lands  or  villeinage  tenements;  and  he  was  privileged  thus, 
that  none  could  eject  him  from  his  land  so  long  as  he  performed  the  ser- 
vices  due  for  it,  or  compel  liim  to  do  more  than  he  was  bound.  In  the 
Auglo-Norman  laws,  the  ccorl  of  the  Saxons  is  ofteu  rcndercd  sochman." — 
Gloss,  to  Ancient  Latcs. 
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16.     Tliat  other  vestiges  of  feodality  may  be  discerned,     CHAP. 

or  on  close  examination  of  forensic    terms    be    detected,    . 

among  the  remains  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  is  exceedingly 
probable;  but  since  the  people  possessed  all  the  principal 
incidents  of  miiitary  tenure,  and  hke  the  Scandinavians 
were  completely  free  from    Roman  influence,    it  will  be 
somewhat    difficult  to  beheve  that  their  institutions  had 
any,   the   most    remote  connection,  with  the  pecuHarities 
of  a  people  in   every  respect  vvidely  dissimilar.     As  they 
did  not  erect  corporations  and  municipahties  in  the  territo- 
ries  which  they  acquired  by  their  swords,  they  were  obhged 
to  maintain  possession  in  the  same  manner.     The  question 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  feodal  system  among  any  ancient 
people,  contracts  itself  within  less  compass  than  a  nutshell, 
for  they  who  subsisted  by  rapine,  or  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  depredators,  or  extended  their  territories   by 
conquest,  knew  no  other  form  of  government.     Military 
tenure  and  all  that  belonged  to  it,  originated   in  warfare, 
and  began    to  decay  as  soon  as  civilization,  fostered   by 
commerce,  created  new  wants,  and  the  necessity  of  sup- 
plying  theiii  gave  birth  to  an  order  of  men,  before  whom 
the    power    of    the    feodal    baron    has   vanished,    leaving 
titles  of  lost  import,  and  privileges  which  must  perish  in 
the  progress  of  the  silent  revolution,  that  having  enfranch- 
ised  the  middle  classes  daily  comprehends  the  lower.     The 
aristocracy  of  wealth  raust  destroy  the  aristocracy  of  birth, 
which  is  valuable  only  as  it  stands  in  public  estimation ; 
but  whether  the  man  of  trade  and  manufacture,  who  now 
takes  the  station  of  the  feodal  baron,  as  unencumbered  by 
his  duties  as  uncheered  by  the  attachment  of  dependents, 
will  be  equally  beneficent  to  society,  is  to  be  seen. 

17.  It  is  generally  said  that  tlie  era  of  formally  intro-  Nommn 
ducing  the  feodal  tenures  by  law  was  probably  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1086,  when  the  king  was  attended  by  all 
his  nobility  at  Sarum,  where  all  the  principal  landholders 
submitted  their  land  to  the  yoke  of  military  tenure,  and 
became  the  king'3  vassals,     This  engraftment  of  the  feodal 
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CHAP.     tenures  and  other  customs  of  Normandy  upon  the  ancient 
'        Saxon  laws,  produced  a  different  political  system  in  this 


country,  and  changed  both  power  and  property  in  many 
respects,  for  those  hereditary  estates  of  the  Saxon  nobihty 
and  gentry  which  were  allodial,  and  not  subject  to  any 
feodal  service,  were  converted  into  feods,  and  other  lands 
which  were  of  a  feodal  nature  and  held  by  mihtary  service, 
having  been  granted  only  at  v»^ill  or  for  a  certain  term  of 
years,  or  at  most  for  lifc  or  lives,  and  the  grants  of  which 
were  called  benefices,  were  made  hereditary  fiefs. 
Grand  18.  After  the  preceding  proofs   of  the  existence  of  the 

^Serkantv  I^^odal  System  in  England  from  the  Aiiglo  Saxon  Laws,  it 
is  evident  that  William  did  little  more  than  adopt  it,  giving 
the  new  names  o^ grand  and  petit  serjeanty,  or  great  and 
small  service,  to  feodal  duties  of  the  royal  or  ordinary 
thanes,  who  were  thenceforth  denominated  barons.  "Thus," 
says  St.  Amand,  "  if  land  were  given  for  the  service  of  the 
steward,  constable,  chamberlain  or  niarshall  of  England, 
such  gift  and  service  created  a  grand  serjeanty;  but  if  for 
service  of  the  household,  masterofthe  horse  or  chamber- 
lain  of  the  household,  these  respecting  only  the  service  of 
the  king,  and  not  the  public ;  such  services  as  they  created 
no  tenure  of  the  public,  so  did  they,  as  J  conceive,  make 
only  a  tenure  of  petit  serjeanty."*  AU  these  officers 
were  known  to  the  Saxons  to  the  earliest  times,  and  were 
supported  by  the  only  means  in  the  power  of  the  state  or 
the  king,  the  lands  on  which  they  lived.  It  is  exceedingly 
probable  that  the  feodal  system  varied  in  minor  respects 
with  the  varying  customs  of  difFerent  people.  The  general 
nature  of  the  tenures  in  France  would  be  the  same  as  in 
Denmark,  but  varieties  would  arise  with  circumstances, 
and  when  the  Northmen  settled  in  France  an  amalgamation 
might  take  place,  and  produce  a  system  not  resembling  the 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  Saxon  systems.     The  latter. 


•  Ilistor.  Bssay  on  Legislat.  Power  of  England,  p.  73. 
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as  haviiio-  been  less  afFected  bv  the  customs  of  the  Brltons     CIIap. 

.                                          VI. 
and  Roman  Britons,  who   were  nearly  extirpated  by  the    

conquerors,  niust  be  considered  the  oldest  form  of  feodahty, 

and  to  have  subsisted  without  innovation   until  the  Nor- 

mans    brought    their    Frankish    and    Danish   compound. 

What  pre-existed  tliey  adopted.* 

19.  The  same  judicious  writer  has  the  following  synopsis 
of  the  alterations  made  by  the  Normans  :  "  The  army  the 
Conqueror  brought  with  him  was  too  weak  to  keep  the 
Enghsh  in  an  unvvilhng  obedience,  and  yet  much  less  able 
to  do  so,  vvhen  many  of  them  returned,  a  year  after  the 
invasion,  to  their  native  France ;  hence  the  Conqueror  pro- 
bably  sensibie,  that  it  could  not  be  the  interest  of  the 
minority  to  keep  up  distinctions,  acted  on  a  view  of  conso- 
hdating  both  the  Enghsh  and  French  into  one  people,  and 
for  this  puipose  introduced  here  wardships  and  raarriages.-f 
On  the  same  motive  it  is  highly  probable,  he  did  not  sub- 
vert  or  dissolve  the  Saxon  govemment,  but  adapted  the 
rewards  of  his  fellovv  adventurers  to  their  constitution,  and 
left  the  Saxon  earls  as  in  their  institution  officiary,  and  the 
counties  under  their  administration,  but  undermined  the 
power  he  could  not  safely  destroy,  by  dismembering  the 
barons  estates  in  a  manner  from  the  counties,  and  making 
them  recognize  no  superior  but  the  crovvn. 

"  The  Conqueror  gave  part  of  the  land  that  he  retained 
to  himself  under  the  reservation  of  mihtary  service,  to  his 
own  immediate  foUowers;  so  did  his  confederates,  who, 
holding  their  lands  by  the  service  of  a  determined  number 
of  soldiers,!  enfeoffed  their  ovvn  immediate  followers  with 
some  portion  of  what  was  assigned  to  them  for  their  share, 
under  reservation  of  such  service.     These  lands  so  given 

•  See  the  preamble  to  the  Laws  of  the  Conqueror,  p.  15G,  note  t. 

t  But  sce  p.  152,  supra. 

X  \\'e  have  no  trace  of  this  in  the  Saxon  laws,  and  yet  since  it  was  an 
established  custom  among  the  Northern  nations,  (See  Harald  IIarfagre's 
provincial  laws,  in  his  Saga,  p.  78,)  it  must  have  been  iinown,  at  uli  cveuts, 
in  our  Danisli  reigns. 
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CHAP.      were  called  Kniglits  Fees;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 


VI 


the  Conqueror  and  his  associates  did  compel  niany  of  the 
KnnjhVs  old  English  to  hold  their  ancient  possessions  by  the  sanie 
tenure,  the  number  of  them  exceeding  sixty  thousand.  As 
they  all  agreed  in  the  creating  of  knights  fees,  so  did  they 
in  one  uniform  manner  divide,  or,  which  I  tliink  more 
probable,  continue  the  division  of  the  residue  of  their  pos- 
sessions  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Saxons  used;  some 
part  they  retained  in  their  ovvn  hands,  other  part  was  allot- 
ted  to  husbandmen  in  heu  of  hire;  for  as  narrow  as  their 
commerce  was,  they  had  not  money  enough  to  answer  its 
occasions.  These  were  to  till  and  manure  such  portions  as 
they  retained  in  their  ovvn  hands,  and  were  called  Tenants 
in  Soccage,  a  word  which  signifies  the  service  of  tlie 
plough;  and  properly  were  they  so  termed,  since  till  Henry 
the  Second's*  time  they  actually  performed  that  service ; 
then  indeed  money  became  more  plentiful,  and  as  the 
reason  for  the  institution  of  that  service  was  thereby  gone, 
the  service  itself  vanished,  and  in  heu  of  it  have  ever  smce 
paid  a  rent;  the  residue  was  either  left  to  the  occupation 
of  the  bondmen,  or,  lying  neglected,  was  called  the 
Waste."+ 


♦  Hale,  of  Sheriffs  Aecounts,  p.  14. 
t  Bacon's  Elements  of  the  Law,  30.     St.  Amand,  Histor.  Essay,  p.  73,  4. 
The  service  performetl  by  a  tenant  in  socage  was  what  is  described,  but  it 
is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  asserted  in  English  law  books.     The  soc 
was  the  Saxou  manor,  and  the  socman,  a  tenant  upon  that  manor ;  and  of 
necessity  there  were  several  grades  of  socmen,  from  the  guma  (whence 
yeoman  or  free  tenant),  to  the  theoio  or  serf.     In  the  reign  of  Henry   I. 
Thuman.      man  was  added  to  the  latter  word,  and  the  serf,  "  glebae  adscriptus,"  was 
called  thu-man,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
who,  speaking  of  the  laws  enacted  by  this  prince,  says  : — 
"  He  drou  to  rigte  lawe  mani  luther  custome. 
Sein  Tomas  hom  witlisede  and  granted  some. 
The  lawes,  that  icholle  nou  telle,  he  grauntede  vawe. 
Guf  a  thuman  hath  a  soue  to  clergie  idrawe 
He  ne  sal,  withoute  is  louerdes  (will)  icrouned  be 
Vor  tliumau  iie  may  nougt  be  imad  agen  is  louerdcs  willc  frc. 

P.  470. 
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ScIdcD  injudiciously  roads  yumnn,  and  Hearne  as  inaccurately  cxplains       CHAP. 
Vutinan  to  be  "  yeoman,  commoa  man."     A  yeoman  was  not  a  coinmon  *  ^- 

mau,  but  a  free  vassal,  and  the  thiiman  was  not  free.     In  Teutonic  etymo- 
logy  QUMA=IIO.MO   Latin ;  and  in  Beowulf  dryhtguma  is  "  comes,"  a 
geneat  or  gesidh,  a  feodal  vassal,  the  companion  of  his  lord.     The  Foreign 
Quarterly  Reviewer  connects  guma  with  Goth.  gaumjan,  A.-S.  gyman,  to 
observe,  take  care  of,  watch ;  and  if  lie  be  right,  yeoman  corresjionds  with 
the  Slavonic  title  czar,  a  watchman,  which  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
ia  the  modern  German  kaiser,  an  emperor.     "  I  call  him  a  yeoman,"  says    Yeoman. 
Smith,  in  his  Commonwealth  (b.   I,  c.  23.),  "  whom  our  laws  doe  call 
legalem  hoininem,  a  word  familiar  in  writs  and  enquests,  who  is  freeman 
born,  and  may  dispend  of  his  owne  free  land  in  yeerely  revenue  the  summe 
of  xlj.  sterliug."     In  all  old  writers  yeoman  is  invariably  considered  to  be 
a  proprietor;  and  originally  he  may  have  been  a  farmer  or  cattle  feeder. 
The  resemblance  of  the  word  to  the  Sanskrit  goman,  a  posscssor  of  cattle, 
and  particularly   of  cows,  throws  considerable  doubt  upon  the  suggested 
connection  with  the  Gothic  gaumjan.     Besides,  we  know  that  groom  is  a  Groom. 
derivative  of  guma,  and  the  latter  would  scarcely  give  another  word  so 
widely  different  from  both  as  yeoman.     It  may  also  be  observed  that  as 
groom  is  not  groonian,  so  yeoman  is  not  yeom,  as  it  would  probably  be  if 
gumxi  were  the  etymon.    The  Scottish  writers  employed  groom  in  a  mili- 
tary  sense  :  and  in  the  poem  of  Wallace,  groyme  is  a  warrior : — 
"  The  worthi  Scottis  the  dry  land  than  has  tayne 
Apon  the  laiff  fechtand  fuU  wondyr  fast, 
And  moui  groyme  thei  mad  full  sor  agast." 
In  Gower^s  old  English,  grome  is  a  servant : — 

" Every  man  shall  take  his  dome, 

As  wele  the  mayster  as  the  grome." 

Confest.  Am.  apud  Jamieson,  Etym.  Dict.  in  v. 
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CIIAPTER  VIT. 

Titles  of  the  'possessors  ofsupreme  authority. 

1.— Nobles,  erlelings,  atheiings,  libertines.  2.— Yonths,  juvenes,  kniglitsj 
Ignobles.  3. — Signitication  of  the  termination  -ing,  -inus,  &e.;  Lordings. 
4. — Lassi,  handicraftsmen  ;  tlieows  and  thumen.  5. — Rex.  6. — Tlie 
manner  in  which  all  titles  and  appellations  originally  came  to  be  applied, 
adopted,  and  generally  used.  7. — Titles  of  Sovereigns.  8. — Diar.  9. — 
Aldor,  a  rex.  10. — Rex  same  as  rakshi  and  reg-,  as  raja.  Brahmanic 
derivation.  11. — Thiudans,  a  king;  the  title  of  Theodoric.  12. — Theodcn, 
alord.  13. — Judge, a  niilitary  title;  doomers.  14. — Rectors.  15. — Tenns 
for  kingdoni  mostly  denote  power  or  people,  not  territory.  16. — KiNG  ; 
importance  of  the  etymology.  17. — Hendinos,  in  old  Burgundian,  a  king; 
the  same  word  as  the  Latin  centenus.  18. — Kindins,  Gothic,  the  same  as 
heudinos.  19. — Cyning,  a  king,  derived  from  cyn.  20..— Synonyme8 
ofking.  21. — Its  true  etymon.  22. — Hunnones  and  hundreders.  23. 
— Multitude  of  kings.  24. — Mistakes  as  to  the  spleudour  of  the  rank. 
25.— DUKE.  26.— Hofding,  Captain.  27.— Kings  turned  to  jarls.  28. 
— QUEEN,  Drottinn,  Lady,  Dame,  Frau.  29. — Chieftain,  hofding,  cap- 
tain.     30. — Prince.     31. — Atheling.     32.— EarL     33. — Viscount. 

CHAP.  1.  In  every  community,  whether  its  government  be  mon- 

•       archical  or  repubhcan,  there  must  necessarily  exist  three 

Orders  of    principal  classes  ofpeople,  the  higher,  middle  and  lovver,  and 

Society.       g^^i^  contain  its  subdivision  in  hke  manner.     Where  there 

is  any  competition,  th^^re  can  be  no  equahty  of  condition. 

Of  all  people,  ancient  or  modern,  the  Germans  described 

by  Tacitus  seem  to  have  possessed  the  greatest  equahty 

of  civil  rights,  but  they  were  subject  to  this  lavv  of  society. 

There  are  commonly  said  to  have  been  distinguished  four 

classes  among  this  people,  the  nohiles,  ingenui,  liberti,  and 

servi,*  but  on  closer  examination  it  will  be  found  that  he 


•  Scbildlus,  de  Caucis  ct  alii. 
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lias  describcd  only  thrce.     lu  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  his      CIIAP. 

Gerniany,  he  speaks  of  the  pri?icipcs,  who  were  the  aldoras    

or  chieftains,  their  comites  or  comrades,  and  the  juvenes,  or 
kncchtcn,  youths  or  knights,  just  as  the  chiefs  of  the  Red 
Indians  are  described  to  be  attended  by  their  warriors  and 
"  young  men."  These  are  also  manifestly  official  persons, 
and  answering  to  the  dignity-men  of  the  Northern  tribes.* 
As  birth  was  a  necessary  quahfication,  such  men  were 
generally  termed  by  the  Germans,  adalings,  edelincjs,  or 
cd/ielings,  connected  vvith  the  Gothic  atta,  a  father,  and 
Hterally  corresponding  with  the  patricii,  men  of  birth  of  the 
Romans.  As  every  German  citizen  was  entitled  to  bear 
arms,  he  was  a  freeman,  and  this  is  vvhat  appears  to  be  the 
meaning  of  ingenuus,  free  born,  in  the  fourfold  divisions. 
Having  mentioned  freemen  vvho  lost  their  hberty  by 
gambhng,  he  says,  "  The  lest  of  their  slaves  they  do  not 
use  according  t.o  our  custom,  with  particular  offices  marked 
out  for  them  through  the  family.  Each  manages  his  own 
habitation  and  his  own  household."'f  The  Roman  term 
servi,  is  therefore,  inapplicable  to  this  class.  They  were 
not  freemen,  but  they  were  not  slaves,  and  vvere  eligible  to 
the  class  of  freemen,  by  the  presentation  of  arms.  The 
freedmen  he  calls  libertini,  and  says  that  tliey  are  not  much 
superior  to  slaves,  and  seldom  have  any  weight  in  the 
family,  never  in  the  state,  except  only  in  those  states  which 
are  governed  by  kings.  For  there  they  gain  the  ascendancy 
both  above  thc  freeborn,  and  above  the  nobles ;  among  the 
rest,  the  unequal  condition  of  freemen  is  a  proof  of  liberty. 
2.  In  the  fourth  century  Ammianus  repeatedly  mentions 
the  juvenes  or  knights,  and  tvvo  centuries  afterwards  Jor-  Ymiihx, 
nandes  speaks  of  a  second  order  of  nobility,J  by  which  he  irKidghu, 
probably  distinguishes  the  class  of  juvenes  from  that  of 
comites.     Witechind  and  Nithard,  three  centuries  after  the 


*   TUjnariiienn,  men  of  title;  hut  the  word  iirjinn,  iioble,  correspoiuls 
wilh  the  Latin  dign-us,  wortby. 

t  C.  -Zo.  X  De  licbus  Gcticis,  c.  29. 

M 
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CIIAP,     hjstorian  of  the  Goths,  pcrfcctly  concitlc  in  tlicir  manncr  of 
1_    eniuncratino;  the  divisions  of  the  Saxons.    Thc  former  finds 


among  them  three  orders,  besides  that  of  scrfs,*  and  thc 
latter  says  that  this  pcople  consists  of  thrce  ranks,  called 
cdlitiffi,  frilinr/i,  and  lassi,  ansvvering  in  Latin  to  nohiles, 
ingenui,  and  serviles.-f  Adam  of  Bremen,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  distinguishes  four  classes  among  the  same  people, 

Tynobiks.  tlic  nohHcs,  liheri  or  frecmcn,  the  liherti,  the  frccdmen,  and 
thc  scrvi  or  serfs.;}:  The  lassi  of  Nithard  inckided  the 
Bremcn  historian's  liherti  and  scrvi,  and  consequently 
Witechind's  people  of  servilc  condition.§ 

F.dihnii  or  3.  Thc  Edlinyi  are  those  nobles  whom  Paul  Warnefrid 
'".'/••*•  j^-,Qj.g  correctly  tcrms  adclingi,  a  word  immediately  spring- 
ing  from  adel,  cdel,  ethel  and  ctJdi,  vvhich  in  O.  German, 
Norse,  and  Anglo-Saxon,  signifies  a  race  or  family,  and 
which,  hke  tlie  cognate  terms  odcd  and  ddJial,  ah-cady 
noticed  in  connexion  with  the  Gothic  atta,  a  father,  is  a 
derivative  from  the  Sanskrit  root  ad,  to  eat.    A  mistake  with 

Thc  Indo-  rcspcct  to  the  import  of  the  common  termination  -inrj,  has 

Mtropean    j^  ^^  ^^^  erroneous  explanation  of  tlie  vvholc  term  adelinq, 

tcriiima-  *  ^     .  ... 

tioti  -in-g  (bclonging  to  a  faraily)  a  man  of  birth,  by  which  it  is  made 
^silToft  to  signify  a  second  or  inferior  order  of  nobihty,  This  ter- 
patronymic  mination,  with  sHght  variations  according  to  the  genius  of 
the  language,  is  common  to  Indo-European  dialects.  In 
fact  it  is  the  Sanskrit  termination  -in,  whioh  communicatcs 
a  dcnominative,  attributive  or  posscssive  signification  to  its 
subject;  as  for  instance,  jnan,  vvisdom,  is  converted  into 
jnanin,  possessed  of  wisdom ;  Jiala,  a  plough,  Jialin,  con- 


•  Gcns  Saxonica  triformi  genere  ac  lege,  prater  conditionem  servilem, 
(liviflituv. — Annah  l.  I,  c.  1. 

t  QuDB  gens  omnis  tribus  ordinibns  divisa  consistit.  Sunt  enim  intcr 
eos,  qui  Edlingi,  sunt  qui  Fiilingi,  suut  qui  Lassi,  illorum  lingua  dicuntur. 
Latina  vero  lingua  lioc  sunt,  nobiles,  ingenui,  atquc  serviles. — Z.  IV,  c.  o. 

i  Quatuor  differentiis  gcns  illa  consistit,  nobilium  scilicet  et  liberorum, 
libertorumquc  atque  servorum. — L.  I,  c.  5. 

§  "  Liber  et  servus  "  are  the  only  distinctions  in  the  old  laws  of  the 
Angles  and  Thuringians,  on  homicidcs. 
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nected  with  a  plouoli;  and  so  of  a  vast multitude  of  vvords.     CIIAp. 

.     ?                                                                       .                Vli. 
It  is,  as  before  intimated,  the  parent  of  the  Greek  -cmos, 

Lat.  -inus,  and  Goth,  -ins.    In  the  Scandinavian,  A.-Saxon 

and  Germanic  tongues,  a  g  appears  for  the  s.     Ing  in  tlie 

Saxon  uord  cyning,  has  been  regarded   as  the  sign  of  a 

patronymie,  because   it  is    found  in  such   expressions   as 

"  I^euda  vvffis  Wybbing.    Wybba  Cryding,"  and  transkitcd, 

correctly  enough  as  to  historical  fact,  but  inaccurately  as 

to  verbal  import,  "  Penda  was  the  son  of  Wybba,  Wyljbc 

the  son  of  Cryda."    But  the  grammatical  sense  is  no  more 

than  "  Penda  vvas  (a)  Wybbine,  Wybba  was  (a)  Crydine,"  by 

which  Penda  and  Wybba  were  sufficiently  distinguished 

from  all  other  persons  of  the  same  name.*  In  Latin,  in-\\s 

converts  names  of  places  into  persnoal  appellation,  as  from 

SaloncB  is  made  Saloninus,  and   in  ali  cases  it  intimates 

a  connection  between  the  vvord  so  terminated  and  its  ety- 

raon:  thus  Lai^s  or  Lara,  gives  Larina;  leo,  leoninus;  ursus, 

ursinuSj  Sfc.     So  from  hdr,  a  bear,  come  the  names  Behring 

and  Baring,  equivalent  to  the   ItaUan   Orsini,  from  orsOf 

Lat.  ursus,  a  bear;  and  it  might  be  exactly  represented  in 

Enghsh  by  Bearing  or  Bearine.     Bunting,  a  common  sur- 

name,  is  honding,  of  the  quahty  of  a  hondi  or  husband- 

man;  and  in  hke  manner  the  iVurw.  handlngi,  a  prisoner, 

frum  hand,  a  ligature,  becomes  Bentinck.     The  old  Svved- 

ish  drottning,  a  queen,  is  formed  from  drottinn,  a  lord,  a 

sovereign,  just  as  in   Latin,  regina  is  formed  from  rege, 

and  in  Sanskrit  rajni,  a  queen,  fiom  raja,  a  king.     In  the 

same  way,  the  old  Enghsh  lordine,  corruptly  lourdan  or  Lordingt. 

lordane,  may  be  explained,  though  in  still  older  language 

the  original  termination  was  unaltered:  louerdynges,  means 

no  other  than  lordines,  men  of  the  quahty  of  lords,  or  wor- 

thy  of  thegn-right.     Thus  are  styled  several  persons,  •who 


*  Grammatically  tliere  is  not  tbe  slightest  differcnce  between  Carolingi 
and  Carolini,  or  Carlovingi  aiid  Carlavini,  if  tliere  be  such  a  word.  The 
"  Libri  Carolini"  urc  not  the  books  of  the  son  of  Charles,  but  the  Caroline 
l>ooks. 

m2 
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CIIAP.      liad  not  bceti  snmmonetl  •o  parliamcnt  as  barons,  and  vvho 


VII 


wcre  taken  prisoners  in  1265,  at  the  battle  or — 

— "  morthre  of  Eiuesliam ;  vor  bataile  non  it  uas." 

"  Louerdinges  ther  were  inome  of  Evesham  mani: 

As  Sire  Unfrai  de  Boun,  Sir  Jon  le  fiz  Jon, 

And  Simondes  sone  de  Mountfort  Sirc  Gwy, 

Sire  Baudcwine  de  Wake,  sire  Jon  de  Vescy, 

Sire  Henri  de  Ilastinge»,  and  Sire  Nicole  iwis 

De  Segravc  was  tlicre  inome,  &  al  so  sire  Pcris 

And  Sire  Roberd  that  Sire  Peris  de  Mountfort  sones  were 

Thuse  &  wel  mo  were  in  thulke  morthre  tliere."* 

Lassi,  liti,  4.  Lassi  is  one  of  three  ternis  appHed  to  the  lowest  or 
*"  ^  *'  servile  class,  not  absolutely  slaves.  Liti,  in  continental 
Latinity,  and  lcBt  in  Anglo-Saxon,  appear  to  denote  little  j 
but  lass  or  lassi^  in  the  Latin  plural,  is  a  Sanskrit  term  for 
handycraft  work ;  these  were,  therefore,  the  tradesmen  and 
artizans,  while  liti  and  lceti  seem  to  answer  to  the  "  small 
commons  "  of  our  old  laws,  where  they  treat  of  villeins  and 
Theows  Sf  labourers  ^-f  the  theows  of  the  Saxons,  and  thumen  of  the 
English,  fiUing  up  the  remainder  as  slaves. 


•  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  560. 
t  The  following  extracts  seem  to  confirm  this  explanation.  Liti  occurs 
in  a  charter  of  the  Lady  Williswind,  and  her  son  Cancro,  count  of  Ilagen- 
heim,  in  the  12th  year  of  Pepin,  or  764,  in  an  enumeration  of  lands,  houses, 
goods  and  chattels,  "  farinariis,  litis,  libertis,  conlibcrtis,  mancipiis,  mobi- 
libus  et  immobilibus,  peculio  utriusque  sexus,"  &c. — Chron.  Laurisham. 
p.  66.  In  a  grant  of  privileges  to  Adalgagus,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  by 
Olho,  in  977,  a  female  lii  Is  granted  with  her  children  and  their  future  off- 
spring,  "  Donamus  etiam  ad  hsec  prajfato  archiepiscopo  interventu  Bern- 
hardi  ducis  quaedam  nostri  juris  mancipia,  litam,  viz.  Thietsniden  dictam, 
cum  filiis  ejus  et  filiabus  omnique  progenie,  quai  ex  his  per  successura 
tempora  fuerit  procreata." — Apud  Schild.  de  Caucls,  l.  I,  c.  13.  By  the 
Saxon  laws,  the  lord  was  to  give  satisfaction  for  whatever  the  litus  did  by 
his  command  :  "  Quidquid  servus  aut  litiis  jubente  domino  perpetraverit, 
dominus  emendet." — Tit.  10,  s.  1.  The  litus,  although  he  could  be  given 
away  with  the  land,  was  not  a  slave,  as  appears  by  the  distinction  "  servus 
aut  litus."  A  Frisian  law  contemplates  the  redemption  with  his  own 
moncy,  of  a  litus  from  his  master  :  "  Si  litus  semetipsum  propria  pecunia 
a  domino  suo  redimerit." — L.  Fiisior.  tit.  11  ;  and  L.  Bipuar.  tit.  64,  ex- 
plains  him  to  be  a  tributarius,  by  which  evidently  must  be  understood, 
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5.  U  the  adeli)if/s  held  no  office,  they  had  no  title,  and     ciiap. 
therefore  did  not  properly  come  under  the  denoniination  of  ' 

nien  of  rank  and  dignity,  the  tignarmen  of  the  northern 
nations.  All  titles  denoting  rank  are  the  appellations  of 
offices,  and  hence  there  will  be  httle  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing  what  the  greater  part  were  in  their  origin.  It  seems, 
however,  necessary  to  state  a  reason  for  rejecting  all  deri- 
vations  of  ancient  titles  in  primitive  languages  from  foreign 
sources,  although  that  process  has  been  usually  adopted, 
and  its  results  have  been  generally  received  as  satisfactory. 
When  Postel  maiutains  that  the  Latin  rex  is  derived  from  Itcx. 
thc  Hebrew  rosch,  a  head,  a  chief ;  and  others,  now  hving, 
insist  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  cyning,  (Enghsh,  king,)  is 
derived  from  the  Irish  ceann,  a  head,  a  chief,  they  are  de- 
ceived  by  a  resemblance  in  orthography,  and  take  a  secon- 
dary  or  derivative  meaning  of  rex  and  cyning,  for  the 
primary  one  annexed  to  their  false  etymons.  The  utter 
improbabihty  of  a  communication  between  the  first  race  of 
Sakasens  and  the  Irish,  and  betvveen  Romakas  and  the 
Jews,  who  had  most  hkely  never  heard  of  each  other,  is 
cvident  when  we  consider  that  the  Latin  word  which,  in 
the  obhque  cases,  corresponds  with  the  Sanskrit  raja,  a 
king,  answers  to  the  Scythian  reix,  a  chief,  the  Gothic 
reilis,  a  prince,  and  the  Norse  relilir,  a  hero,  and  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  is  found  all  over 
Europe,  north  of  the  Danube,  and  even  in  Livonia.  Each 
class  has  derived  from  one  common  source,  whatever  that 
niay  have  been,  and  in  their  respective  dialects  are  original 
or  archaic  for  every  purpose  of  inquiry. 

G.   If  the  Sakasens,  of  whom  the  present  inhabitants  of  Orifiin  of 
Europe,  who  have  descended  from  the  Ronian,  German,     '^  ^*' 

one  who  maiiaged  liis  owu  household,  paid  a  portion  of  the  produce  froin 
the  laud  allowcd  for  his  use,  and  was  disposed  of  along  with  Iiis  owner'3 
estatc.  Litti,  lassi,  and  Inzzi  have  been  thought  adjectives  (little,  less, 
lcust),  willi  a  Latiu  tcriuinatiou.  See  tlic  Glossary  to  tlie  Aucient  Laws 
aud  Instit.  of  England,  in  cxplanatiou  of  the  "  terru;  Iu;tica,',"  aud  thc  lat 
of  the  Laws  of  Ethclbcrt. 
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CHAP.     ai^d  Norse  tribes,  must  bc  considered  tlic  lineal  representa- 
,  tives,  came  into  Europe  in  an  orderly  manner,  pcaceable  or 

omltheir  warlike,  tlicy  must  liave  had  chiefs,  witli  their  subordinate 
ai>l)iicutlon  officers,  and  all  distinguished  by  appellations  corresponding 
to  their  functions.  The  manner  in  which  these  appellations, 
vvhether  originating  in  Asia  or  Europe,  arose  and  became 
general  among  the  people,  raust  have  been  the  same  as  the 
process  of  giving  a  name  to  a  trade  or  profession.  The 
people,  for  instance,  observing  a  man  frequently  engaged 
in  pouring  out  molten  metal,  would  call  him  geotere,  or 
fusor,  the  pourer ;  or,  if  a  man  were  to  devote  his  time  to 
the  preparation  of  flesh  for  food,  they  vvould  call  him  the 
flesher  or  fleshmonger,  or  creourgos  or  carnifex,  according 
to  tiie  language ;  and  in  process  of  time  these  names  would 
be  the  general  appellations  of  the  trades  among  those 
people  by  whom  the  appellations  were  understood.*  That 
this  is  the  process  by  vvhich  the  name  of  the  trade  is  fixed 
unalterably  to  the  profession,  is  proved  by  tlie  fact  that  the 
circumstance  or  operation  is  not  noticed  by  all  people 
alike.  Thus  the  Gothic  nations  obberving  the  armourer 
frequently  striking  hot  iron  with  his  hammer,  called  him 
smith,  the  smiter ;  the  Romans,  looking  to  the  result  of  his 
kibour,  called  Ynmfaher,  the  artist  or  maker;  the  Greeks, 
seeing  that  he  busied  himself  chiefly  about  brass  and  cop- 
per,  named  him  chalkeus,  '^ast  as  others  called  him  aforger 
because  they  savv  him  work  in  iron.  A  man  addicted 
himself  to  a  particular  occupation  before  a  name  was  given 
to  it,  and  he  himself  would  not  be  the  author  of  the  name, 
but  the  people  who  wanted  his  services,  who  talked  about 
him,  and  vvho  inquired  after  him.  Thus  a  term  knovvn  at 
first  only  to  a  fevv,  became  general,  and  was  finally  adopted 
by  the  common  consent  of  the  peo|)le,  as  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  the  office  vvhich  it  described.  It  seems  ab- 
surd  to  suppose  that  titles  originated  with  the  chiefs ; — 

•  Several  namcs  of  occupations,  rcsulting  from  moclcrn  invcntions  aud 
improvements,  are  iustances,  as  postman,  lampligliter,  stoker,  &;c. 
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tliat,  for  instance,  a  chicf  vvoukl  say  to  his  foUowcr,  you     cirAi». 

shall  take  care  of  iny  bottlcs,  and   be  callcd  the  king's   !_ 

bottler  or  bntlcr;  to  another,  you  shall  command  my  arniy, 
and  be  called  herzog ;  to  a  third,  you  sliall  guard  a  distant 
province,  and  be  callcd  an  ohl  ntan,  (the  comnion  derivation 
of  alderman)  or  an  honourahlc  man,  (the  usual  derivation 
of  earl) ;  to  a  fourth,  you  shall  be  my  chief  glory  as  a 
fighting  man  about  my  pcrson,  and  be  called  a  boy :  yet 
this  is  the  process  vvhich  alone  vvill  account  for  the  origin 
of  titles  as  given  by  vvritcrs  who  forget  that  the  source  of 
all  vvords,  and  of  all  honour  to  be  paid  to  them,  is  tlic 
common  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  people.  If 
instead  of  smiih,  the  smiter,  the  Gothic  nations  had  gone 
to  the  Latin  and  boirovved  pcrcussor  in  the  first  instance, 
that  term  vvould  have  bcen  known  only  to  the  few  by 
whom  it  was  importcd,  and  it  vvould  never  have  become 
general,  becausc  it  conveyed  no  idea  vvhatever  to  the  bulk 
of  the  people.  In  short,  it  is  littlc  better  than  dovvnright 
nonsense  to  look  in  ancient  languages  for  derivatives  from 
foreign  sources.  Pcople  who  were  at  little  peace  among 
themsclves,  and  in  constant  vvarfare  with  their  neighbours, 
and  who  possessed,  as  all  the  Gothic  nations  did,  dialects 
more  copious  that  Latin,  and  equal  to  the  Greek  in  facility 
and  strcngth  of  combinations,  never  rendered  theuiselves 
debtors  for  thcir  houschold  words. 

7.  The  Saxon  aldor,  the  GoiXiic  fads,  Sanskrit  j!?a^«,  and  Titlesof 
the  Ju^tin  pater  have  been  shevvn  to  correspond  in  a  radical  ^'^^'^^'^9^^^' 
meaning,  that  of  sustaining  and  supporting  the  peojjle 
dependent  upon  them,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
last,  at  least,  vvas  given  by  the  people  to  their  chief  from 
analogy  observed  bctween  his  duty  and  that  of  a  fathcr. 
The  Go\h\c  fadhs  ovfads  occurs  in  connexion  with  people 
only  in  the  compounds  hundafads  and  thusundifadhs,  sup- 
porter  of  a  hundred,  supporter  of  a  thousand ;  but  aldor 
and  pater  were  not  so  restricted,  and  yet  it  is  probable 
from  history  that  they  vvere  ouly  the  chicfi  of  thc  hordes, 
tribeS;   or  clans,  into  which  their  nations  wcre  divided. 
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CHAP.     Beda  tells  us  that  the  ancient  Saxons  had  no  kinos,  bnt 
VII  .        •  . 
many  "  Satrapae,"  and  that  in  tirae  of  war,  they  united 

together,  when  the  *'  Satrapse  "  elected  a  leader  whom  they 

obeyed  so  long  as  the  occasion  demanded  the  continuance 

of  this  alhance.     In  Rome,  being  continually  engaged  in 

war,  the  patres  formed  themselves  into  a  perpetual  council, 

and  elected  a  perpetual  chief  called  a  rex.     By  what  name 

the  Saxons  ternied  their  temporary  war-chief,  cannot  be 

certainly  known.     Csesar  calls  him  a  magistrate  among 

the   Belgians,   and  Tacitus   mentions  both  dux  and  rex 

among  the  leaders  of  other  nations.    There  is,  however,  an 

ancient  title  of  high  nobihty,   which   seems   descriptive  of 

the  office  of  one  who  draws  a  multitude  together  from  all 

sides,  or,  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  who  commands  a 

multitude  collected  from  all  quarters.     The  Goths  called 

soldiers   ga-drauhteis ;   the   Anglo-Saxons   named    a  lord 

dryhten,  which  corresponds  to  the  ancient  German  druhten, 

druten,  and  truhten,  and  to  the  ancient  Norse  drottinn, 

which  it  is  affirmed  preceded  the  title  of  king  of  Scandina- 

Drottning,  via,*   and   of  which  drottning,  the   present  Danish  and 

'Swedish      Svvedish   term  for  their  queen,  is  the  memorial.f     With 

titie  of       respect  to  the  etymology  of  this  very  antient  title,  we  are 

told  tliat  drottin  comes  from  drott,  a  family,  as  Gothic 

thiudans,  a  king,  from  thiuda,  people ;  but  dratt  does  not 

account  for  the  Saxon  and  German  words,  and  besides,  is 

itself  in  want  of  an  explanation.     This  exaraple  shews  the 

insufficiency  of  trusti^g  to  etymologies  founded  upon  the 

observation  of  coincidences  in  a  single  language.    Oniitting 


Queen. 


*  "  Dyggvi  var  fyrstur  kougur  kalladhur  sinna  eettmanna,  enn  adhur 
voru  their  drottnar  kalladher,  enn  konor  theirra  drottningar,  enn  drott 
hirdhveitinn."  Diggvi  was  the  first  of  his  family  called  a  king:  previously 
they  were  called  lords,  their  queens,  ladies,  and  their  household  a  drott,— 
Ynglinga  Saga,  c.  20. 

t  The  Fins  call  it  droting.  In  au  old  Danish  record  of  deaths,  printed  in 
Lani;beke's  collcction,  we  have  the  obit  of "  Dronnyngh  Margrcte,  konnyngh 
Waldeuiars  dottlr." — Script.  lier.  Dan.  t.  1^,1J.  323.  The  former  is  regu- 
larly  formed,  but  dronnyngh  must  be  a  mcrc  proviucialism. 
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the   comraon   prcfix  and  termination  of  the   Gothic  ga-     CHAP. 
drauhteis,  vve  obtain  drauhi,  etymologically  equivalent  to  ' 


dryht,  truht,  and  drutt,  for  the  Gothic  au=o=u=y. 
The  Gothic  dranht-^\^  appears  to  correspond  with  the  Latin 
tract-ws',  and  Norse  verb  draga,  A.-S.  dragan,  O.  H.  G. 
tragen,  Lithuanian  traukti,  equally  answer  to  the  Latin 
trahere,  to  draw.  Thcse  words  are  all  referable  to  the 
Sanskrit  draghitum,  to  labour,  to  draw  out,  to  be  strong ; 
and  drottinu,  dryhten,  druhtin,  a  lord,  will  denote  a  power- 
ful  person  at  the  hcad  of  the  gadrauhteis,  the  drutt,  or  the 
( A.-S.)  gedryht,  company  of  persons  drawn  together.  That 
one  of  these  terms  was  the  title  oiven  to  the  chiefs  vvho 
assembled  the  diffcrent  hordes  of  Asiatics  in  their  earhest 
invasions  of  Europe,  seems  to  be  quite  within  the  bounds 
of  probabihty.  It  vvas  a  regal  title  in  Scandinavia,  and  is 
also  so  used  by  Ottfried.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  gospels  and 
liomihes  it  is  usually  attributed  to  Jesus  Christ,  while  in 
Beowulf,  it  is  a  frequent  epithet  of  royal,  or  at  least  princely 
personages.  To  these  considerations  may  be  added  what 
has  just  been  noticed,  that  it  still  subsists  in  the  Danish, 
Swedish,  and  Icclandic  name  of  a  queen.*  Its  disuse  as  a 
mihtary  term  among  the  Saxons  and  Germans  might  be  ac- 
counted  for  by  the  more  obvious  signification  of  heretoga, 
army  leader,  which  was  better  adapted  for  common  acccp- 
tation. 

8.  These  lords,  the  earhest  sovereigns  of  the  country, 
were  also  called  Diar,  vvho  presided  over  sacrifices,  and  the  Blar. 

•  As  a  matter  of  curiosily,  it  niay  be  noticed  that  the  word  dnjgt  lin- 
gcred  in  English  poetry  down  to  the  twelfth  or  thirtccnth  century  : — 
I  beleve  in  oure  holy  drygt 
Fader  of  hevene,  god  alinygt. 

Cott.  MS.  Claud.  A.  l\,fo.  132. 
Tbe  term  draugM  is  still  used  in  the  army,  and  those  who  are  drauglited 
from  onc  regiment  to  another,  would  ancieutly  havc  been  called  a  gcdryht : 
Thajr  Ilrodhgar  sa3t  Tliere  Roger  sate, 

eald  unhar  the  old  hairless  one, 

mid  his  corla  gedryht.  with  his  group  of  warriors. 

Beowulf,  710. 
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^vn^'    J^^^^S'^''^"^^  of  their  people.*     Tliey  were,  thereforc,  priests 

— andjudgcs,  as  well  as  rulers,  and,  in  this  respect,  corres- 

ponded  with  the  reges  of  thc  soutli : — 

"  Rex  Anius,  rex  idem  hominum,  Ploebiqiie  sacerdo3."t 

That  this  is  the  signification  of  the  plural  word  di-'dr 
(  —di~i  Latin)  will  appear  by  correcting  a  mistake  in  the 
copies  of  Jornandes.  Among  tlie  Getae,  he  says,  there  were 
some  priests  called  Jjii,  which  it  is  evident  was  originally 
wviiien  ini,  thii,  or  dhii,  jxisi  as  in  the  old  printed  copies 
of  Cnute's  Forest  Laws,  "  pegni  "  appears  for  Jjcgni,  thanes. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  tlie  Mexican  language,  di  is  a 
great  lord,  and  that  in  this  sense  it  is  still  used  in  the  dia- 
lect  of  St.  Kilda,  where  old  Norse  words  abound.  The 
identity  of  the  Greek  theoi,  Lat.  dii,  and  this  dhiar  or  diar 
cannot  be  doubted,  though  tlic  significations  are  so  far 
different,  tliat  we  novvhere  find  the  German  princes  setting 
up  a  pretence  to  diviuity.  All  these  terms  corrcspond 
with  the  Sanskrit  devah,  a  God,  from  div,  the  sky. 

Ahlor,  9.  There  appear  to  liavc  becii  among  the  early  nations  of 

Europe  several  designations  of  the  suprcme  ruler;  and  Ta- 
citus  mentions  that  some  of  the  states  were  not  govemed 
by  regcs:\.  This  is  the  vvord  vvhich  king  Alfred  renders 
cijnincjas,  kings,  in  his  transhition  of  the  passage  in  Beda, 
where  that  writer  observes  that  the  old  Saxons  had  no 
kings,  but  satrapas,  or  aldormcn  according  to  Alfred.  Al- 
dor  or  aldorman  and  cyning,  are  therefore,  titles  of  the 
supreme  governor,  and  both,  are,  in  all  probabihty,  ex- 
pressed  by  the  Latin  rex,  vvhich  appears  to  be  the  pure 
Sanskrit  rahshi,  a  king,  from  rahsh,  to  preserve,  to  nourisl), 
and  thus  it  agrees  in  the  radical  signification  with  aldor 
and  pater. 

Bex  the  10.  liahshi  or  rex  corresponds  with  the  Gothic  reiks,  O. 


*  Tlieir  vadlia  fyrer  blotum  ok   domum  manna  imillc  :  tbat  cro  diar 
kalladbir,  edbur  drottnar. —  Ynglinga  Saga,  c.  2. 

t  Virg.  ^n.  III,  80.  t  De  Mor.  Germ.  c.  25. 
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Prussian  ri/his;*  but  the  oblique  cases  oi^rex  seem  referable 
to  the  Sanskrit  raja,  a  king,  of  which  there  is  a  very  an- 
cient  etynioloov  bv  a  native  writer  before  the  commence-  ««'«^«*- 

J  ^J      '  T     •  1  1  raksni,and 

mcnt  of  the  Christian  era :  "The  mighty  Prithu,  the  son  reg-e  as 
of  Vena,  being  thus  invested  with  universal  dominion  by  ^"J^- 
those  who  were  skilled  in  the  rite,  soon  removed  the  griev- 
ances  of  the  peop-c  whom  his  father  had  oppressed,  and 
from  winning  their  affections,  he  derived  the  title  of  Raja  Brahma- 
or  king."+  The  word  referred  to  is  raya,  passion,  affection,  ^-^^^j 
which  since  it  denotes  neither  personal  quahty,  nor  duty, 
uor  aptitude  for  the  office,  is  not  a  very  probable  etymon 
of  the  title.  Grammarians  do  not  approve  of  it,  but  on  the 
contrary,  judging  on  the  principle  of  external  resemblance, 
they  propose  the  verbal  root  raj,  shine,  which  it  is  very 
unHkely  a  whole  people  would  fix  upon  to  denominate  a 
ruler,  who  had  duties  to  perform.  As  there  is  a  disagree- 
ment  among  natives  on  the  subject,  we  are  at  hberty  to  re- 
ject  either  of  tliese  derivations,  or  both,  and  there  is  less 
presumption  in  suggesting  another,  particularly  if  it  should 
be  conformable  to  what  is  observed  in  the  origin  of  other 
titles,  and  if  it  should  agrce  with  the  ])eculiar  signification 
ofsome  of  the  cogiiutes.  If  a  Brahmun  can  believe  that 
raja  was  formed  from  ra(ja,  there  is  a  possibihty  that  it 
may  have  been  dcrived  from  ragh,  to  be  powerful,  aud 
raglia  or  raja,  will  signify  hterally,  a  powerfui  man,  a  hero, 
and  so  the  leader  of  waiTiors. 

"  Rex,"  says  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Revievver  of  Pruf. 
Jakel,  "  conuects  itself  no  doubt  with  opeyo;,  rectus,  A.-Sax. 
reccean,  &c.  with  the  English  ric/t,  Spanish  rico,  wealthy, 
])Owerful,  (a  Gothic  word),  as  seen  in  their  ricos  hombres, 
i.  e.  nobles;  with  the  Gothic  ragineis,  a  councillor,  and 
many  other  words.  The  original  acceptation  seems  to  be 
extension."     Two  classes  of  words  seem  here  to  be  con- 


•  That  is  (x=ks)  raksh-i  =rek-«  =reik-s  =ryk-w.     Of  lak^ihi,  the  root 
is  rdkth,  to  prcscrve,  to  uourish  :  i,  s,  and  is,  arc  grammaticul  syllables. 
t  Vi9hnu  Purana,  c.  xiii.  p.  101,  2.     By  Mr.  II.  H.  Wilson. 
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^y^J''     founded.     The   English  rich,  Fr.   riche,  A.-S.  rice,  Span. 

i rico,  and  Norse  i'ikr,  powerful  or  rich,  are  obvious  cognatcs 

of  the  Sanskrit  riktham,  wealth,  goods,  which  with  rag, 
explained  sivadaptyoh,  in  taste,  gain,  acquisition,  and  so 
on,  is  very  unsatisfactorily  referred  to  rich,  to  separate,  and 
to  rich,  to  praise.  JRagh,  the  immediate  root  of  raja,  rex, 
recke,  is  probably  a  derivative  of  rag,  the  root  of  rich,  rico, 
rikr.  Reccean,  to  reach,  is  connected  with  A.-S.  reccan, 
to  care  for,  O.  Germ.  recken,  to  act,  and  O.  Norse  reka,  to 
agitate,  drive  forth.  In  the  first,  we  see  a  correspondence 
with  the  Latin  regere,  to  govern,  and  in  the  two  latter,  the 
reason  of  its  being  appHed  to  heroes,  the  commanders  of 
armies.*  Sa  reiks  this  fairhwaiis,  is  the  Gothic  version  of 
*  the  prince  of  this  world,'  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Johnri'  in 
Norse,  rekr  was  merely  the  epithet  of  a  prince,  and  in  an- 
cient  German,  recken  seems  to  have  been  a  name  given,  as 
Goldastus  thinks,  to  such  brave  men  as  defended  the  peo- 
ple  from  the  attacks  of  enemies  and  incursions  of  robbers, 
or  were  governors  of  districts,  cities,  or  only  castles.J  This 
opinion  receives  strength  from  the  meaning  of  the  Anglo 
Saxon  reccere,  and  from  the  fact,  that  it  has  not  appeared 
among  the  German  nations  as  a  title  of  their  supreme  rulers. 
It  is  found  in  this  sense  only  in  Rome,  in  the  form  oi' rex, 
and  in  its  provinces  on  the  Continent.  Though  frequently 
used  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus  in  speaking  of  the  Belgic  and 
German  sovereigns,  ^here  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
of  them  bore  the  appellation  as  their  official  title. 
Thimlnns,  11.  Procopius,  speaking  of  Theodoric  after  he  assumed 
<Ic  titieof  the  sceptre  of  Italy,  says,  that  in  governing  the  Goths  and 
Thcodoric  Itahaus  he  used  neither  the  ensigns  nor  titles  of  the  Roman 
empire.§  On  this  Sperhng  observes,  that  the  title  which 
Theodoric  assumed  is  not  stated  by  Procopius  or  any  other 

*  *  LandrsGcke,  thar  hann  rekur  her  sinn  umm  lond.' — He  is  calied  tlie 
rekr  of  the  country,  when  he  conducts  his  army  througli  tlie  land.— 5wo?to'« 
mda.  t  Cliap.  xii,  31. 

t  lu  Auiuiudv.  ad  Script.  rurcnaet.  p.  30:2,  apud  Waclitcr,  v.  licckeu. 
§  De  13ello  Goth.  1.  I. 
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vvrlter;  and    the  learned  Dane  thinks  that  it  must  have     <^itap. 

.                  .                                               VII. 
been  thiiulans,  a  king,   from   thludo  (thmda)  people,  be-    

cause  that  word  is  used  in  the  Gothic  Gospel  to  represent 

rex.*    In  support  of  his  opinion  he  adduces  two  passages 

from  the  Havamal  and  the  Histoiy  of  Hervor,  which  how- 

ever,  prove  no  more  than  the  existence  of  thiodann,  the 

epithet  of  a  prince  or  lord,  in  ancient  Scandinavian  htera- 

ture.-f-  Yet  since  the  word  is  found  in  all  the  dialects,  since 

the  Germanic  nations  were  particularly  known  as  the  Teu- 

tish,   (now  the  Deutsch,    Dutch),    or  Teutonic,  and  since 

diet,  in  Enghsh,  preserves  the  name  of  their  national  assem-  Diet. 

bhes  or  councils  of  states,;}:  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that 

it  was  a  regal  title  among  other  people  than  merely  the 

Goths.     From  the  expression  of  Procopius,  that  the  title 

adopted  by  Theodoric  was  the  name  of  empire,  nothing  is 

collected  that  proves  more  for  thiudans  than  for  reihs.  The 

Goths  had  both  thiudangardi,  thiudanassns  and  reihi,  as 

tlie  name  of  kingdom;  and  while  the  compounds  are  not  to 

be  found  elsewhere,  reiki  is  obvious  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 

rice,  the  Norse,  riki,  and  the  Gernian  reich,  and  afFords  a 

reason,  as  before  stated,  for  beheving  that  the  correspond- 

ing  word  was  used  as  an  officiary  title. 


•  De  Summo  Regio  Nomine,  Konung,  Sect.  3,  p.  38.—'  Hails  thitulan 
ludaie!' — Hail,  king  ofthe  Jews ! — Mar.  xv.  13. 

t  This  is  manifest  from  the  passages  themselves;  '  Liod  eg  than  kan  er 
kannat  thiodans  kona  oc  manskis  megur.' — I  know  the  lay,  which  thc 
prince'3  wife  and  the  sou  of  nobody,  know  not. — Hav.  c.  9.  '  Thiggia  af 
thiodan,'  (in  Herv.  c.  17,)  *  to  accept  of  you,  prince,'  will  not  bear  a  more 
particular  construction  of  the  word. 

t  In  Alam.  or  O.  Germ.  diet,  a  great  crowd:  diete,  Fr.  from  the  Frank, 
diette;  but  O.  Eng.  dyot  is  nearer  the  older  or  Gothic  orthography,  thiuda, 
gem,  natio,  and  prevents  any  raistake  as  to  its  import.  The  king  of  Rome 
"  hath  sent  Gusman,  one  of  the  cheefe  aboute  him,  to  th'emperor  to  exhort 
him  to  attend  the  dyot  in  some  place  of  Germanie,  for  the  quittance  of  the 
same,  which  as  yet  hath  had  no  advice." — Lodge,  Illustr.  of  Brit.  Hist.  v. 
1.  p.  170,  quoted  in  Dr.  Richardson'3  Etyinol.  Dict.  v.  diet.  Du  Cange 
assigns  the  very  jejune  reason  for  the  name  dyeta,  deducing  it  from  the 
Latin  dies,  that  thcsc  asscmblies  were  so  called  becausc  thcy  sat  but  onc  day. 
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12.    We  sec  tlie  sense  of  tlie  Aiiglo-Saxon  theoden  m 
numerous  passages  of  poetry: — 


Willc  ic  asecgan 
sunu  Healfclencs 
micrum  tlieodne 
min  jerende 
aldre  thinum. 


Beowulf,  685. 


I  will  tcll 

my  errand 

to  tlic  son  of  Halfdane, 

tlio  illvistrious  prince, 

thy  king. 

Keniblc. 


It  is  an  epithet  of  aldor  which  is  here  used  as  the 
synonyme  of  c2/nin(/,  a  king,  in  other  places  given  to  Roger 
as  his  proper  title.  With  respect  to  the  etymological  im- 
jjort  or  radical  conce])tion  of  the  word,  thiudans  in  Gothic 
appears  to  be  connected  with  thiiitheifjs,  good,  according 
to  the  notions  of  primitive  and  warlike  people,  strong, 
courageoiis  and  valiant.  The  Gothic  thiudans,  a  king,  finds 
its  etymological  equivalent  in  the  Latin  tuians  and  tutor, 
a  protector,  defender,  and  in  like  nianner  the  following 
are  connected  with  their  own  verbs,  and  with  each  other : 
A.-S.  thyhtig,  stout,  vahant,  from  theon,  to  be  able,  which 
raakes  pres.  plu.  in  thugon;  heiice  dugan,  to  be  able, 
=duga  Icelandic,  =duer  Dan.  to  be  able ;  Germ.  deihen, 
to  prosper ;  A.-S.  dugoth,  virtue,  nobihty  ;  Icelundic  dygd, 
virtue ;  A.-S.  dohtig ;  New  Germ.  tuchtlg,  able,  fit ;  O. 
Engl.  dogtie,  doughty,  noble,  vahant: — 
/ 

In  Ilome  was  a  dogty  raan, 
That  was  y  called  Eufemain, 

Man  of  moche  mygte ; 
Gold  and  selvcr  he  hadde  ynoug, 
Ilall  aud  bourcs,  oxse  and  ploug 

Aud  swithe  wel  to  dygte.* 

If  any  people  besides  the  Goths  had  employed  this  word, 
which  expresses  no  duty  or  office  in  its  radical  import,  but 
is  well  adapted  for  an  epithet,  we  should  scurcely  find  such 


*  Metrical  Lives  of  Saints.     Wliarton,  Ilist.  Poct.  v,  iri,  p.  II,  1-2. 
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j)hrases  as  thcodcrjning*  t/no((hongnry-f  Scc.  to  dcnote  an     CIIAP. 
indcpendeiit  king;  and  thcsc  aie  very  conimon. 


13.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  decide  the  question  raiscd  JucUjes. 
by  Spcrhng;,  with  rcspcct  to  thc  title  assumed  by  Thcodoric, 
it  may  be  obscrved,  one  of  its  conditions  is,  that  thc  actual 
word  was  a  barbaric  term  of  power  and  command.  Tliere 
were  two  ancicnt  words  exprcssive  of  power,  and  both 
synonymous  vvith  monarch.  Tl)e  Alani,  says  Ammianus, 
know  no  servitude,  being  of  a  generous  stock :  they  elect 
judges,  skillcd  by  daily  experiencc  in  thc  art  of  vvar ;];  and 
he  calls  the  Gothic  conqucror  Athanaric,  the  learned  judgc 
of  the  Thervingi.'^  Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  vvcre 
dclighted  vvith  the  title  choscn  by  this  prince,  as  appears 
froni  thc  address  of  the  orator  Tlicmistius,  to  the  emperor 
Valens  :  "  Ile  is  not  so  much  a  barbarian  in  disposition  as 
in  hmguage,  and  is  of  much  greater  abihty  in  undcrstanding 
and  prudence  than  arms.  lle,  thercfbre,  repudiates  thc 
name  of  king,  and  takes  that  of  Judgc;  for  thc  former  is 
significant  of  power,  while  the  latter  is  attributed  to  pru- 
dence  and  wisdom."(|  But  the  first  meaning  of  Judge, 
fjudic-dre,  to  judf^e ;  judex,  a  judge,  Lat.)  is  connectcd 
vvith  the  art  of  war,  and  appears  reftjrable  for  an  origin  to 
the  Sanskrit  yudh,  fight,  whence  ayudha,  a  vveapon,  and 
uyudhika,  living  by  arms.  The  title  of  Theodoric  denoted 
jDower ;  tliat  of  Athanaric,  wisdom.  Among  all  the  dcs- 
cendants  of  the  Barbarian  conqucrors,  the  word  doni  bears 
the  fornier  signiiication.  Doniari,  m  Old  Norse,  doniere 
A.-S.,  and  doomer  or  demster  in  Enghsli,  are  vvhat  vve  now 

•  In  gear  dagum  \Ve  liave  leanied 

theod  cyninga  the  majesty  of  kings 

thrym  gefrunon.  in  day3  of  yore. 

Beoioulf,  2. 
t  * Ei  raa  jall  thiod  kong  kalla  than  skattgelldur  er.'— Never  may  a  jail 
who  is  tributary  bc  called  a  great  or  indcpendent  sovcrcign. — Snor.  J£(Ula. 
X  JutUccs  ctiam  nunc  elignnt,  diuturno  bcllandi  usu  spcctatos. — Lib. 
XXXI,  c.  2.p.  47S. 
§  Doctus  Athanaricus  Thervingorum  judex. — Ib.  c.  3,  p.  479. 
II  Orat.  10,  ad  Valentem.     Gronov.  in  notis  ad  Ammian. 
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Doomers. 


Rcctors. 


call  a  judge,  though  the  word  doom,  or  doomer,  has  a  more 
awful  import  than  the  French  derivative  of  judex.  With 
respect  to  thisjudex,  Gronovius  cites  several  instances  in 
which  it  is  given  as  a  title  to  mihtary  officers  among  the 
Romans;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  king  Alfred  has 
neglected  the  chapter  in  Orosius,  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  these  warhke  judges.*  The  Teutonic  do7n,  doom,  agrees 
with  the  Sanskrit  root  dam,  to  tame,  subdue,  whence 
damunah,  a  hero,  in  the  epithet  of  Sanatakumara,  the 
"tamer  of  the  Solar  steeds."-|-  In  Beowulf,  dom  is  commonly 
glory,  power,  but  king  Alfred  has  it  in  the  sense  of  slaughter.;}; 
The  affinity  oi  damunah  to  the  Latin  dominus,  a  lord,  mas- 
ter ;  a  tamer  or  subduer  (connected  with  domare  to  tame, 
in  Gothic  tamjan),  needs  no  further  observation.  Doomer, 
wliich  is  but  the  same  word  with  another  termination,  does 
not  appear,  in  northern  productions,  to  have  any  relation  to 
war,  after  the  time  of  Theodoric.  It  occurs  in  the  sense  of 
the  governor  of  a  country,§  as  well  as  in  its  more  recent 
acceptation ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  an  officiary  designation. 
If  king  Alfred  had  translated  the  chapter  of  Orosius,  he 
inust  have  employed  the  term  domeras  iorjudtces. 

14.  There  was  another  term  given  to  a  sovereign,  which 
corresponds  with  the  account  given  of  the  title  of  Athanaric, 
this  significant  word  is  rihtar,  modern  Germ.  rihter,  the 
etymology  of  the  Latin  rector,  froni  rihten,  to  judge.||    The 


•  *  Afrlcam  strenuefadversum  judices  ab  eo  missus  tutatus  est.' — Oros.  l. 
VII,  c.  42.  And  the  splrit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  he  judged  Israel 
rightly,  and  went  out  to  war. — Judgcs,  iii,  10. 

t  In  Amera  Costra,  p.  9,  distich  51 . 

}  In  Oros.fo.M,  b.  "  Htessius  se  geworhte  mycelne  dom  on  tham  gefcohte." 
'  Ctesius  who  wrought  grcat  slaughter  in  tlie  battle.'  Nothing  of  this  appcars 
in  thcLatin,  l.  II,  c.  8,;j.  107;  and  pcrhaps  the  MS.should  bc  corrccted,  ^/e»!. 

§  '  Ilann  var  scttur  domari  ifir  oll  tliang  lond  cr  hounm  lau  i  niimd :  han 
daemdi  alldrey  rangann  dom  :  cinginn  thordi  cdur  thurfti  haus  dom  ad 
riufa.' — Ile  was  appointed  judgc  ovcr  all  the  lands  which  lay  in  his  vicinity : 
lie  never  judged  wrong  judgnicnts:  nonc  darcd  or  necdcd  to  break  his 
dooms. — Hervarar  Saga,c.  \,fo.  1  h.     Add.  MS.  11,100. 

II  Wachter  comparcs  thc  Vulgate  with  Notker's  version  iii  tlie  tcnth  cen- 
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alternations  repeatedly  made  by  the  chiefs  of  Thervingians,     chap. 
Burgundians,  Franks,  Visigoths,  and  other  people  in  the  ' 

fourth  century,  between  the  titles  of  king  and  judge,  prove 
that  in  their  estimation  the  one  was  equal  to  the  other  in 
dignity.*  Gibbon,  in  noticing  the  vaccilkition  of  the  Ther- 
vingian  monarchs,  attributes  to  antient  tiraes,  the  modern 
notions  of  royalty  :  "They  renounced,"  he  says,  "the  royal 
title,  and  assumed  the  more  humble  appallation  of  judges;""'r 
but  from  what  has  been  said  of  tlie  judges,  who  were  the 
rulers  of  countries,  commanders  of  armies,  and  authors  of 
decrees  which  none  dared  to  disobey,  the  comparalive  low- 
liness  of  their  station  is,  at  least,  a  questionable  proposi- 
tion.  We  are  not,  in  judging  of  former  opinions  of  the 
royal  state  and  dignity,  to  think  of  the  difterence  between 
a  king  of  Enghmd  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  judge  of 
assize.  The  loftiest  titles  in  Europe  have  an  exceedingly 
humble  origin,  if  we  contrast  the  circumstances  of  the  first 
possessors  with  those  of  our  own  times.  Among  the  free 
nations  of  the  Germans,  their  rulers  in  war  were  merely 
the  leaders  of  bands  of  plunderers  by  sea  and  land,  vvhose 
pay  consisted  in  a  share  of  the  booty,  and  in  peace,  the 
managers  of  their  households,  and  rectifiers  of  differences 
among  their  subject  neighbours.  Their  prime  ministeis, 
so  to  call  their  principal  attendants,  companions  and  ad- 
visers,  canied  their  wine  skins,  scoured  their  armour,  and 


tury,  wlieiice  it  appears  thut  rihter  correspoiuls  in  import  witli  a  landking, 
or  iiiiig  of  tlic  couiilry,  with  a  prince,  aiul  with  a  judge. 
Terribili  apud  reges  terraj. 

P$.  Ixxvi,  !•,>. 
Prutelichemo  sament  dien  rightarcii  dero  erdo. 

Vers.  Theot. 
Reges  terraj  et  omnes  populi  principes,  et  omncs  judices  terra). 
Dic  lantchuninga  unde  allc  uuerlt  linte,  und  alla  rihtara. 

Ps.  cxlviii.  2. 
•  In  the  Litany  of  Bavo,  abbot  of  Corbey,  is  a  prayer  for  life  aiid  victory 
tothejudgcs  and  arniy  of  tlie  Franks:  "  Omnibus  judicibus  et  cunctoexer- 
citui  Fraucorum  vita  et  victoria.'*     These  were  uiiquestiouably  rllitarcn. 
t  Decline,  ch.  xxv,  b.  5. 

N 
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physicked  their  horses;  their  lower  servants  tilled  their 
lands,  and  their  wives  and  daughters  were  busied  in  house- 
hold  occupations.*  The  queens  of  king  Half  contended  for 
superiority  in  brewing  ale,t  a  ])rincess  speaks  of  washing 
her  own  hnen,J  the  queen  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog  weaves  his 
shirt,§  and  that  great  monarch  manufactured  with  his  own 
hands,  the  shag  breeches  which  have  furnished  him  with 
his  surname.|( 

15.  These  monarchs  did  not  measure  their  power  or  ra- 
ther  their  magnificence  by  the  extent  of  their  dominions, 
but  by  the  number  of  their  tents  and  the  multitude  oftheir 
subjects.  Their  most  ordinary  term  for  a  kingdom  had  no 
reference  to  territory,  but  to  wealth  and  power,  and  their 
wealth  consisted  in  horses  and  oxen;  and  even  the  Anglo 
Saxon  kingdom  (cynedom)  denotes  jurisdiction  overatribe, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  land  occupied  by  the 
tribe.^    St.  Amand  justly  observes  that  all  the  European 


•  Tacit.  Germ.  15. 
t  Sogu  Thattur  af  Alfe  k.  og  Reckum  hanns,  c.  1. 
X  Thus  sang  Hervor,  the  daughter  of  Angantyr,  and  ancestress  of  kings 
of  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  England:-— 

Skal  thui  skiotlega  I  therefore  will  speedily 

*skort  umm  bua  dress  my  hair, 

ogbleikialyn  bleach  my  linen, 

enn  burt  ek  fari  and  away  I'l)  go. 

mikid  ei  thui  Great  space  there  is  not 

at  morni  arla  between  this  and  early  morn, 

skal  mier  skiera  when  I  shall  get  ready 

skirtu  og  olpu  breida.  a  shirt  and  broad  cloak. 

Hcrvarer  Saga,  c.  f),yb.  6. 
§  Queen  Aslauga,  in  presenting  a  consecrated  silken  vest  to  Ragnar,  says : 
Thier  ann  eg  serk  enn  sida  To  thee  I  give  this  serk,  wide 

og  saumdann  hvorgej  but  seamed  in  no  part, 

vid  heilan  hug  ofinn  by  a  faithful  mind  woven 

ur  hare  smia  graum.  from  the  small  gray  hairs. 

Sagann  af  R.  Zodbrok,  c.  14. 
II  Ibid.  c.  2. 
H  The  Gothic  thiudangardi  is  an  exception,  unless  it  be  contended  that 
the  kings  court,  the  seat  of  his  jurisdiction,  is  intended  by  that  term,  and 
80  taken  for  the  e.\tent  of  its  jurisdiction  itself,  which  is  very  probable. 
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govevnments  consisted  originally  of  few  persons,  contained     *^"jY'' 

in  small  districts  of  land,  and  within  the  compass  ofwhat 

we  now  think  hardly  sufficiently  extended  to  compose  one 
kingcloin,  we  find  many  princes  dignified  with  the  title  of 
king:  thus,  not  to  mention  others,  we  read  that  there  were 
in  Italy,  kings  of  Rome,  Alba,  Hetruria,  &c.  And  though 
these  and  the  hke  states  were  anciently  styled  kingdoms, 
yet  if  we  were  to  speak  of  them  according  to  the  present 
acceptation  of  the  word  and  notions  of  things,  we  should 
rather  call  them  clans  or  septs;  for  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
tent  of  ground,  the  number  of  subjects,  and  the  power  of 
superiors,  they  resemble  more  the  Highland  lords  in  the 
north  part  of  this  isle,  or  the  okl  Tains  in  Ireland,  than  the 
present  lustre  or  power  of  kings.*  As  in  Liefland  or  Livo- 
nia,  before  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  the  owner  of  one 
hundred  boors  so  denominated,  was  slyled  a  king,  so  the 
Greek  and  Roman  historians  assign  the  same  appellations 
to  the  rulers  of  cities  and  a  small  tract  of  suburb;  and  are 
imitated  in  the  old  poem  on  the  siege  of  Troy  : — 

In  Colkos  ile  a  cite  was 
That  men  called  hanne  Jonitas, 
Fair  anrt  mekel,  large  anrt  long, 
M'ith  walles  huge  and  wondir  strong, 
Ful  of  tonres  and  high  i)alcis 
Of  rich  knyghtes  and  burgeis: 
A  kyng  tliat  tyme  hcte  Eetes 
Governed  tlian  that  land  in  pes, 
With  his  baronage  and  liis  meyne 
Dwelleden  thanne  in  that  cite.t 

We  still  speak  of  the  king  of  this  or  that  tribe  of  negroes;:|: 
and  when  we  would  understand  the  notion  attached  to  a 
title  by  an  ancient  people,  we  should  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain  the  primary  signification  of  the  word  by  which  they 
called  it,  taking   their   owu   condition  at  the  same  time 

•  Ilistor.  Essay  on  the  Instit.  of  Engl.  ch.  1.     Lond.  17G7. 
t  Colonnas,  Trojan  History.     Wharton,  II.  p.  98  n. 
t  "  Ut  nostrates  hodic,"  says  Spelman,  "  quoslibet  apud  Virginianos  nu- 
da?  miscroc  plebiculac  ductores,  Utges  uuncupant." — Gloss.  p.  187. 
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into  our  consideration.  In  early  times  we  find  earls  exer- 
cising  independent  sovereignty,  and  rejecting  the  title  of 
king;  and  therefore,  when  the  leaders  of  the  Thervingi  and 
other  barbarians,  sometimes  called  themselves  kings,  sonie- 
timesjudges,  and  sometimes  dukes,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say  which  they  deemed  the  most  splendid  a])pellation.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  pleased  with  the  title  chosen  by 
Athanaric,  their  Gothic  conqueror,  because  it  denoted  ra- 
ther  wisdom  than  power;  and  the  Gothic  form  of  the  Alam- 
annic  and  Frankish  rihtar,  had  it  descended  to  us,  would 
have  been  raihtja,  from  raihtjan,  to  make  straight.  Tlie 
Anglo  Sax.  and  O.  Germ,  riht,  Germ.  richt,  Engl.  right, 
Fr.  droit  (from  Lat.  di-7'ec^~um),  have  all  the  same  original 
import  of  straight.  Rihtar=Rector,  Latin,  is  a  judge 
ruling  as  a  king. 

16.  On  the  title  o^  king,  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  adopting 
the  erroneous  principle  of  Wachter,  Ihre,  and  other  philo- 
logists,  remarks,  that  "its  etymology  is  important:  because 
the  idea  which  it  conveys,  viz,  a  ruler  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  stale,  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  the  leader,  the  legis- 
latoi'  and  the  sovereign  of  the  people,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  the  primitive  Teutonic  tribes.  On  the 
whole,  I  incline  to  the  Celtic  derivation,  from  can  or  cean 
(head  or  chieftain).  My  Celtic  friends  are  strongly  un- 
willing  to  accept  the  honour  of  furnishing  the  Teutons  with 
the  royal  title,  and  I  am  asked,  how  came  a  Celtic  word 
to  spread  from  the  Alps  to  the  North  Sea,  from  the  Thames 
to  the  Danube  ?  An  ansvver  may  be  easily  found  to  this 
question.  The  title  was  diffused  by  imitation,  and  it  fol- 
lowed  the  tribes  as  they  advanced.  In  the  days  of  Ulphi- 
las,  and  before  the  Teutons  settled  on  Celtic  ground,  the 
word  king  was  not  employed,*  and  therefore  we  possess  a 


*  "  Thiudans  is  tlie  term,  in  the  Gothic  version,  for  king:  thiudanassus 
and  thiudangardi,  kingdom:  the  root  is  tliiod  {thiud-a.'],  but  the  processby 
which  the  derivatives  are  formed  are  nct  obvious."    I  suppose  that  I  do  not 
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chronological  proof  tliat  the  tenii  vvas  not  invenled  uniil 
after  tlie  age,  when  the  Teutons  niight  have  learnt  their 
lesson  either  in  Britain  or  in  GauL  But  can  any  better 
solution  be  ofFered  ?  Among  the  numerous  derivations  from 
Teutonic  roots  proposed  by  various  writers,  there  are  many 
displaying  gieat  ingenuity,  but  not  many  which  possess 
much  plausibihty;*  and  if  vve  compare  the  laborious  efforts 
made  by  the  learned  to  estabhsh  the  Teutonic  ancestry  of 
the  word  with  the  easy  and  simple  idea  suggested  by  cean, 
head  or  chieftain,  the  Celtic  hypothesis  will  gain  more  by 
the  parallel,  thau  by  any  argument  vvhich  can  be  adduced 
in  its  favour."t 

17.  The  Teutons  employed  their  word  head  (hcmfudr, 
O.  N.,  heofod  A.-Sax,,  hauhith  Goth.,  haubid  O.  G.,  &c.) 
with  the  ordinary  termination  -ing,  or  the  addition  of  7nan, 
as  a  termination,  for  a  captain  who  governed  a  kingdom. 
They  had  therefore,  the  simple  idea  suggested  by  ceayi, 
and  had  no  use  for  a  Keltic  word  vvhich  the  bulk  of  the 
people  would  not  understand.  With  respect  to  the  chro- 
nological  proof  on  vvhich  Sir  Francis  depends  that  the  term 
king  was  not  invented  until  the  Teutons  had  been  in  Bri- 
tain  or  Gaul,  it  fortunately  happens  that  Ammianus  Mar- 
celhnus,  who  vvrote  about  378,  and  was  therefore  a  con- 
temporary  of  Ulfilas,  has  preserved  the  very  title,  borne  by 
the  kings  of  the  Burgundians:   "  Among  them,"  he  says. 


undcrstantl  tliis  remark,  for  the  process  is  remarkably  clear.  Thc  tormina- 
tion  an-s,  in  whicii  the  s  is  the  formative  or  crrammatical  syllable,  answers 
to  the  termination  -iiig  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  to  -en,  -in,  and  -on  in  other 
dialccts,  and  the  personal  noun  is  formed  from  thiud-a,  a  nation.  The  ter- 
mination  as$-{us)  m  which  us  is  prammatical,  is  eqiial,  etymologically,  to 
the  Latin  -or  in  rect-or,  &c.,  {-er  Eiig.  and  Gerin.);  and  as  to  thiudangardi, 
it  is  a  regular  compound  of  thiudunaus  (jards,  the  court  or  habitation  of 
the  thiudans. 

*  "  From  ionnen,  to  be  able  (Wachter,  Adelung);  or  from  kennen,  to 
know  or  to  be  knowing  (Ihre) ;  froni  hund  or  chund,  a  hundred,  the  ruler  of 
the  centena.  From  hind,  ciiild;  froin  cyu,  trilie  or  kindrcd,  aad,  witli  the 
patronymic,  (-ing),  thc  child  of  tiic  nation  (.Vllen)." 

t  On  the  Brit.  Coinmonw.  vol.  II,  p.  :341. 
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^VH^*     ^^^^  ^'"S  '^  called  by  the  general  name  of  Hendinos,  and  by 

ancient  custom  he  may  be  deprived  of  his  power  and  re- 

Hmdinos.  moved  from  his  office,  if  under  his  administration  the  for- 
tune  of  war  should  be  adverse,  or  the  earth  refuse  its  abun- 
dance.  The  Egyptians  have  likewise  this  custom  of  ascrib- 
ing  events  of  this  kind  to  the  account  of  their  kings.  The 
high  priest  of  the  Bui^undians  bears  the  name  of  sinistns, 
and  is  not  exposed  hke  the  kings  to  deposition.*  This  pas- 
sage,  besides  its  historical  value  to  such  as  are  interested 
in  the  progress  of  the  royal  title,  is  highly  important  to  the 
question  at  issue  between  the  Keltic  and  Teutonic  deriva- 
tions.  The  last  syllable  of  hendinos  and  sinistus,  is  proba- 
bly  the  sign  of  the  Latin  declension,  and  to  be  rejected. 
If  not,  -iis  was  a  Gothic  sign  of  declension  as  well  as  Latin, 
and  -os  may  stand  for  -us.  In  the  Gothic  Gospel,  sinist-ans 
is  rulers  of  people,  from  sinista  the  superlative  of  sineigs, 
old;  and  so  siniste  or  sinistus  may  very  well  have  signified 
a  high  prifiSt  among  the  Germans,  although  the  word  has 
not  come  down  to  us  from  any  other  source.-t-  Hovv  people 
with  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Teutonic  dialects,  ever 
came  to  imagine  that  the  untaught  warriors  who  invaded 
Europe,  bringing  with  them  a  voeabulary  copious  to  over- 
flowing,  and  ample  means  of  forming  vvords  by  easy  and 
most  significant  composition,  should  borrow  their  most  or- 


•  Apud  ho9  generali  nomine  rex  appellatur  Ilendinos:  et  ritu  veteri 
potestate  deposita  removeatur,  si  sub  eo  fortuna  titubaverit  belli,  vel  segetum 
copiam  ncgaverit  terra,  quemadmodum  solent  ^Egyptii  ejusmodi  adsignare 
rectoribus.  Nam  sacerdos  apud  Burgundios  omnium  maximus  vocatur 
Siuistus  :  et  est  perpetuus,  obnoxius  nallis  discriminibus  ut  reges. — Hist. 
l.  xxviii,  c.  5,  p.  417. 

t  Goth.  SIN-EIGS=SENEX  Latin.  The  old  Danish  de  seemte,  the 
slowest,  suggested  by  Sperling  as  the  etymon  of  sinistm,  is  in  the  true 
fashion  of  discovering  origins  in  rescmblances.  The  idea  of  conception  in 
sineigs,  senex,  &c.  is  continuity  i  Gotli.  sin-th,  time,  duration.  O.  N.  sinne, 
time;  Mod.  Gcr.  si/i#,  time;  A.-S.  sm,  continual,  perpctual : — 
"  Sin  nihte  hcold  In  ctcrnal  night  he  held 

mistigc  moras."  the  misty  moors. 

Jieouul/,d2l.  Kembls. 
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dinary  terms,  sometimes  from  the  Romans,  sometimes  from      ^Hf\^'* 

the  Greeks,  now  the  Jews,  and  then  the  Kelts,  is  an  un-    

futhomable  raystery.  AU  these  people  had  jmany  words  in 
common,  though  they  might  never  have  heard  of  each 
other ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  in  the  process 
of  comparative  etymology,  the  root  of  one  word  explanatory 
of  all  hke  or  cognate  words,  is  found  to  be  preserved  in 
only  one  language;  whence  the  inference  is,  not  that  all 
those  words  are  derived  from  it,  but  that  the  other  roots 
have  perished  by  disuse,  or  that  further  researches  may 
discover  an  older  root  in  some  oriental  form.  This  term 
hendinos,  preserved  by  the  contemporary  of  the  Gothic 
translator  of  the  Gospel,  and  said  to  be  a  general  name  of 
king,  is  decisive  of  the  derivation  of  one  title  of  royalty  at 
least,  from  hund  or  chund,  a  hundred.  If  those  who  have 
before  tried  to  trace  the  word  king  to  a  Teutonic  source, 
have  been,  as  Sir  Francis  states,  obhged  to  support  their 
opinion  by  elaborate  arguments,  it  has  been  precisely  be- 
cause,  gentlemen  of  weight  hke  himself,  reproduce  the 
errors  which  had  previously  been  refuted,  but  which  con- 
tinually  reappearing,  compel  the  advocates  of  the  opposite 
hypothesis  to  advance  as  many  arguments  as  they  can 
assemble,  in  defence  of  a  derivation  that  rests  on  grounds 
more  probable  than  the  Keltic. 

18.  There  is  hardly  any  proposition  in  etymology  better 
estabhshed  than  the  conformity  of  the  Gothic  hund  with 
the  Latin  cent-woa,  a  hund-red.  The  Gothic  H=K  Greek 
and  consequently  Latin,  and  D=T.  Bopp  has  observed 
that  the  Latin  e  deviates  in  the  Tuetonic  into  u,  as  in  the 
case  before  us,  and  as  ten-uis  becomes  thun-is,  A.-S.  thr/n, 
Engl.  thin.  But  we  scarcely  need  to  have  recourse  to  a 
canon,  which  requires  numerous  examples  to  enable  it  to 
be  immediately  adopted.  We  find  hund  subsiding  into  the 
Belgic  hond,  and  Teut.  k'6n,*  whence  the  transition  into  the 

*  Ou  the  authority  of  Wachtcr.     It  may   I)c  obscrvcd   that  fhc  Grcek 
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CHAP.     Burgundian  hend  is  not  onlv  easv,  but  what  is  found  to  take 

VII.  .  . 
place  in  the  Icelandic hend,  from  hond-ir,  the  hands, and  in  the 

Anglo-Sax.  hent--AU,  to  catch,  Lat.  pre-AencZ-ere,  from  hand, 

plu.  hond.     With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the  word,  it 

it  either  the  Indo-European  nasal  termination  -ing  or  -inc, 

with  a  dialectic  syllable  of  formation  s,  such  as  appears  in 

the  Prussian  kynnonss,*  a  king;  and  so  has  been  mistaken 

by  the  scribe  for  a  Greek  -os,  hendin-os;  or  it  really  is  that 

-os  and  has  consequently  no  power  over  the  radical  mean- 

ing.     The  in,  in  that  case,  is  equivalent  to  the  Norse  inn, 

in  drottinn,  a  lord,  and  innumerable  other  words,  the  Latin 

-inus,  -enus,  -anus,  Sfc.  with  their  descendants  in  English, 

French,  Itahan  ;    and  the   Burgundian  hendin-os  in  this 

case,    most   closely  corresponds    to    the    Latin    centen-us, 

a  hundred(man),  and  to  the  Gothic  kind-ins,  the  governor 

of  a  district.    And  presently  it  will  appear  from  the  history 

of  the  word,  that  hendinos  is  nothing  else  than  this  cente- 

nus,  and,  it  may  be,  kind-ins. 

19.     The    nasal   termination   of  nouns  in  a   possessive 

form,  vvhich,  varied  by  a  grammatical  suffix  of  no  import- 

ance  to  the  radical  signification,  is  common  in  all  the  Indo- 

European  tongues,  has  already  been  shewn  to  be  Sanskrit 

in  origm.'|-     Through  a  mistake  of  its  precise  meaning  by 

Selden,;{:  the  A.-Sax.  form  -ing  is  mostly  considered  to  be 

a  patronymic  at  the  end  of  proper  names,  yet  it  is  no  inore 

so  than  it  is  in  the  Sanskrit  dhanin,  wealthy,     In  further 

iUustration  it  may  be  stated,    that  as  rajni,  a  queen,  in 

Sanskrit,  is  formed  from  raja,  a  king,  with  this  nasal  ter- 


Kindins. 


termination  of  numerals  -konta,  answering  to  our  -ty,  appears  to  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  th  A.-Sax.  hund  preceding  numerals  above  seventy;  as 
"  hund  eahtatig,"  'ogddoekonta,  eighty. 

*  The  ancient  seat  of  the  Burgundians  was  the  Island  of  Bornehohn, 
formerly  called  Burgenda  Holm,  thc  Isle  of  the  Burgundi.  From  their 
geographical  position,  it  is  iiot  improbable  that  tliese  islanders  spoke,  like 
those  of  Rugcn,  a  dialect  blending  the  Norse  with  the  German.  The  word 
hend-inns,  if  that  were  the  original,  would  be  such. 

t  Sec  p.  171.  +  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  GOO,  GOl. 
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niination,  so  procisely  thc  corresponding  Latin  regimi,  is     ^H;Y'* 

forined  froin  ret/e;*  but  to  consider  cyniiuj,   as  denoting    

"the  child  of  the  nation,"  is  to  attribute  to  this  grammati- 
cal  syllable,  a  signification  which  it  obtains  only  by  con- 
vention,  when  joined  to  the  name  of  a  person.  It  will  not 
account  for  the  words  just  mentioned,  nor  for  A.-S.  icicing, 
a  pirate,  O.  Norse  handingi,  a  captive,  drottning,  a  queen, 
hofuding,  a  captain,  cinn  nniltis  aliis;  for  if  it  did,  we  must 
consider  the  pirate  the  cliild  of  a  bay,  the  captive  the  child 
of  a  rope,  the  queen  as  the  child  of  her  husband,  and  thc 
captain  as  the  son  of  his  head;  and  yet  this  etymology  ap- 
pears  in  a  work  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Enghsh 
government.i-  If  Mr.  Kemble  be  right  in  the  root  cyn,  his 
derivation  o^  cyning  is  the  most  unexceptionable  ofall,  from 
an  Anglo-Saxon  source  : — 

"C\'NiHG,  m.  (a  cyn,  generosus,  a  geuere),  rex."i 

20.     The  king  of  the  Burgundi,  it  seems  beyond  all  pos-  Snnomjmes 
sibihty  of  doubt,  bore  the  same  title  as  the  chief  of  the  °*  *^"'^' 
hundred,  vvhom  Tacitus  calls  centenus;  but  tliat  hendinos 
is  the  etymon  of  king  is  not  quite  so  certain.     In  the  fol- 
lovving  varieties  of  the  Intter,  it  will  bc  seen  that  the  rachcul 
t  (Sanskrit  cat,  a  hundred)  is  wanting: — 


Lettic 

kung 

A.  Sax. 

cyniug 

Esthcm. 

kunningas 

Courl. 

konnlx 

Fin. 

kuiiingas 

U.  Sax. 

konig 

Norse 

kunungur 

L.  Sa.x. 

konnig 

O.  Genn. 

kuning 

Behjie 

koning 

cuning 

Norrte 

konungur 

chunich 

kongur 

*  The  following  verses,  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  notlce  thc  Latin  termina- 
tion,  where  It  may  be  taken  for  ^  son  of: — 

"  Libertate  carens  colibertus  rlicitur  csse ; 
De  servo  factus  liber,  libertus:  at  ille 
Libertinus  erit,  quem  libertus  generavit." 

Gloss.  t.  II,  c.  7GI. 
t  GIoss.  to  Ancieut  Laws  and  Instit.  of  Engl. 
X  Gloss.  to  Beowulf,  r.  cyning. 
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O.  U.  Sax.    kiinic  O.  Dan.     konningur 

O.  Pruss.     kynnouss  Swcd.     konung 

21.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  aldoras  were  iudiffer- 
ently  styled  cyningas,  even  in  the  fifth  century,  and  reason 
would  lead  us  to  expect  a  correspondence,  though  only  of  a 
derivative  or  figurative  nature,  in  the  radical  import  of  the 
two  titles.  So  completely  is  this  expectation  fulfiUed  that 
cyning  is  but  the  reflex  o^aldor.  The  Sanskrit  kunli  (where 
11  h  is  used  for  the  cerebral  w  of  the  original),  whence  kimi, 
in  an  ancient  hst  of  allegorical  princes,*  signifies  primarily 
to  nourish  or  support  with  gifts  (*'  dhapakarane" ),  and  se- 
condarily  to  counsel  or  advise.  In  Norse,  konur  is  a  noble- 
man.  Kunliing  or  cyning  is  the  personal  attributive  of 
this  root,  and  denotes  a  munificent  cherisher  of  the  people, 
thus  exactly  agreeing  with  the  hteral  sense  of  aldor,  pater, 
fadhs,  and  other  appellations  of  ruler  ah-eady  explained. 
It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  the  ancient  periphrases  of 
a  Iving  turn  upon  the  radical  import  of  the  word ;  thus, 
particularly  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  he  is  the  dealer  of 
treasure,  the  distributor  of  gold,  or  the  bestower  of  rings, 
bracelets,  and  costly  armour,  accordingly  as  the  alhteration 
of  the  verse  may  call  for  the  word.  So  in  the  ancient 
gnomic  poem,  beginning ; 

"  Cyning  sceal  rice  healdan." 
The  king  shall  maintain  his  kingdoni, 

his  function  is  described  to  be  rewarding  merit  with  hberal 
gifts : — 

Cyning  sceal  on  healle 
beagas  dajlan. 

king  iEthelstan,  in  the  poem  on  his  victory  over  the  Danes, 
is  styled, 


The  king  in  his  palace 
shall  distribute  collars : 


Eorla  driliten 
beorna  beahgifa 


The  lord  of  nobles, 

the  hracelet-giver  of  his  heroes. 


*  Vishnu  Purana,  c.  v,  p.  390,  by  II.  II.  Wilson. 
descendants  of  Kuni. 


Rita  and  Dhriti  are 
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And  in  a  poem  nmch  oldcr  than  these,  when  a  great  king 
"  takes  it  into  his  head  to  build  a  niagniticent  palace,"  the 
bard  seems  so  impressed  with  the  signification  of  his  title, 
which  was  probably  traditional,  that  he  finds  no  other  rea- 
son  for  the  undertaking  tlian  the  monarch's  desire  to  have 
a  suitable  place  for  the  dispensation  of  his  treasures  with  a 
paternal  regard  for  the  ])ortion  belonging  to  the  people.* 
Kiindlna,  a  city,  and  kiuitldra,  able,  powerful,  are  cognates 
of  cyniny. 

The  ancients,  whetlier  hunters,  pastors  or  warriors,  paid 
little  regard  to  territory,  but  valued  theniselves  on  their  own 
numbers.  They  universally  divided  their  population  into 
hundreds,  with  a  chief  over  each.  The  oldest  army  of 
which  we  have  any  account  was  so  divided.  "And  he 
(Pharaoh)  took  six  hundred  chosen  chariots,  and  all  the 
chariots  of  Eg^^t,  and  captains  over  every  one  of  thera."-!- 
If  for  chariots  we  read  tents,  or  covered  waggons,  this  des- 
cription,  as  appears  from  Ammianus  Marcelhnus,  might 
serve  for  one  of  the  Asiatic  hordes,  who  peopled  the  plains 
and  forests  of  Europe.  The  vvord  herr,  (A.-S.  here,  Goth. 
harjisj,  an  army,  denoted  equally  a  multitude  and  one 
Imndred  persons.J  After  the  wanderers  became  stationary, 
the  tenn  hundred  vvas  transferred  to   the  district  occupied 


CIIAP. 
VII. 


•  ilim  on  motl  bcarn 

thaDt  heal  reced 

hatan  wolde 

inedo  ajrn  mieel 

men  gewyrcean 

thone  yldo  bearn 

sefre  gefrunnon 

and  thaer  on  innan 

eall  gedselan 

gcongum  and  ealdum 

swylce  him  god  sealde 

buton  folc  sccare 

and  feorum  gumena. 
t  Exod.  xiv  7.  i 


II  came  iuto  Itis  miud 
that  he  would  command 
inuii  to  build  a  house, 
a  great  mead  hall, 
wliich  the  soiis  of  men 
might  celebrate  for  ever; 
and  to  distribute  tJiereia 
to  young  and  old, 
all  such  wealth 
as  God  had  given  hira, 
except  the  peoples'  share 
and  the  lives  of  men. 

Beowulf,  1.  134,  by  Kemble. 
Ilcrr  er  hundred. — Snorro'!  Edda. 
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^VFT^*     ^^  ^^'^  iier;  and  in  Scandinavia,  it  was  called  heracl.     The 

whole  country   from  the   Baltic    to    tlie    North    Sea   was 

divided  into  herads,  vvhich  were  each  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  heradskongur ,  or  king  of  the  hundred.  Of  such 
kings  there  were  consequently  great  numbers.  What  of 
this  kind  was  done  in  one  part  of  ancient  Gerniany  was 
done  in  all.  Tacitus  expressly  says  of  the  cavalry,  that  the 
number  vvas  Hmited.  There  are  one  hundred  from  each 
canton ;  and  that  (the  hundred)  is  tlie  very  name  they  arc 
called  among  their  own.  And  what  was  originally  a  mere 
number  is  now  a  title  and  mark  of  distinction.*  Two  or 
three  centuries  after  this  observation  was  made,  we  are  tokl 
that  the  Burgundians  called  their  king  by  tlie  general  name 
of  hendinos,  wliich  is  the  etymological  cognate  of  the 
"  Centen-u%"  in  the  old  German  cavalry,  and  the  Gothic 
kindlns,  a  governor.  In  the  ninth  century  the  Esthonians 
named  the  chief  of  a  burgh  or  canton,  a  king: — "Eastland," 
says  king  Alfred,  writing  from  the  dictation  of  a  Norwe- 
gian  traveller,  "  is  very  large,  and  there  are  many  borougbs 
in  it,  and  in  every  borough  there  is  a  king.-t*  This  East- 
land  included  the  present  Livonia  and  Courland,  vvhere, 
down  to  the  present  time,  every  possessor  ofaZe/iorfief 
containing  one  hundred  serfs,  is  called  a  kunningass  or 
konnix,  the  cyning  of  Alfred,  and  our  king.'^  In  the  lang- 
uage  of  Letten,  the  province  between  Liefland  and  Sanegal, 
kung  is  the  title  of  one  of  these  rustic  lords.  What  king 
Alfred  called  a  borough,  his  informant  must  have  called  in 
his  own  language,  a  herad  or  hundred. 
Hunnoncs        22.     Auxiliary  or    collateral   evidence    is   not   wanting. 


*  Definitur  et  numerus  :  Centeni  ex  singulis  pagis  sunt;  idque  ipsuin 
inter  suos  vocautur:  et  quod  primo  uumcrus  fuit  jam  uomeu  et  lionor  est. 
—C.G. 

t  Thaet  Eastland  is  swydhe  niycel.  and  thocr  bith  swydhe  manig  burh. 
and  on  Eelcere  byrig  bith  cyningc. —  Oros.  Cott.  MS.  Tihcr.  B.  J,  fo.  12. 
Burh  is  here  tbc  same  as  tbe  O.  \.  byr,  pcujus,  a  canton  or  cantrcd. 
t  Mart.  Zeiller,  Regna  Suecite,  Gothiiu,  &c.  p.  345. 
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Tlie  okl  Germans  lono-  understood  thc  word  kino;  as  the     Chap. 

VII. 
nauie  of  the  centenary,  or  president  of  the   hundred.     At   L_ 

the  tinie  when  our  Alfred  was  recording  the  existence  of  and  Hund- 

•  •  •  Ti  ilcrs 

kings  of  boroughs,  herads  or  cantreds,  Ottfried  was  render- 

ing  the  Gospels  into  Teutonic  metre;  and  where  the  Vul- 

gate  has  centurio,  the  Gothic  version  Jnmdafadhs,  and  the 

A.  Saxon  hundredes  ealdor,  ruler  or  prince  of  the  hundred, 

he  lias  employed  kuning,  a   king.*     Notker,  in  the  suc- 

ceeding  century,  uses  hunno,  to  denote  this  very  centurio 

and  hundafadhs,  and  Ilaltaus  proves  that  the  judges  of 

hundreds    were    called    hunones   and    hunnones.-\      These 

judges  were  as  rauch  miHtary  as  civil  officers.     In  each  of 

these  German  terras  the  Sanskrit  root  is  perceptible,  con- 

necting  the  signification  with  that  of  fadhs  and  ealdor. 

With  respect  to  chunna,  which  appears  in   the  Sahc  Law 

for   the    nuraber    one    hundred,!    it   must    be    considered 

rather  as  an  exception  to  the  Teutonic  form  of  the   cen- 

tenary  nuraber,  than  as  the  etyraon  of  the  kingly  title,  and 

it  might  just  as  well  be  taken  to  be  the  parent  of  the  old 

Enghsh  cA««^,§  as  that  of  the  O.  Prussian  kunningass  or 

Lettic  kung.     What  seems  indisputable  is  that  chief  of  a 

hundred  was  sometimes  or  by  difFerent  nations  called  a 


•  Tlie  vcrse  of  St.  Luke,  vii,  23  :    "  And  a  certain  centurion  who  was 

dear  unto  him,  was  sick and  when  he  heard  of  Jesus  hc  weut  unto  him," 

is  translated  thus,  in  the  Gcrman  of  the  ninth  century  : — 
"  Ein  kuning  geiscot  iz  in  war 
Joh  fuar  ingegin  imo  sar. 

Ottfined.  I.IU,  c.  2,  v.  5. 
A  king  heard  of  liim  for  a  truth, 
and  went  to  him  immediately. 
t  Gloss.  V.  Ilcinie.     Eccard  explains  hunno  by  centenarius,  tribunus,  in 
his  notes  on  the  Salic  Law, — Tit.  xlvi,  n.  1. 

i  Tit.  80.  "  De  Chunnas,"  i.  e.  de  Centenis.  In  n.  2,  "  Sexan  chunna  " 
is  six  times  100;  n.  3,  "  Soptun  chunna"  seven  times  100;  n.  4,  "theu  walt 
(walf)  chunna,"  twelve  times  100;  and  n.  7,  "  tho  tocondi  wefh  chunna," 
2500.     In  Bouquet,  Hist.  Francor.  t.  IV. 

§  Geoffrey  of  Monrnouth,  relating  the  story  of  Rowena,  says,  "  Accedeus 
deinde  proprius,  flexis  genibus,  dixit  '  Louerd  c7(;??i/ woschail.'" — Hearne, 
Bobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  117,  n. 
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CHAP.    fadhs,  and  aldor,  a  hendinos,  and  a  klnf-/,  of  vvhich  hendinos 

'. alone  answers  to  the  Latin  centenus.* 

Muititudc  If  the  hundreds  were  governed  by  judges,  with  a 
centenary  title  deemed  equivalent  to  king,  there  were  half 
hundreds  which  had  also  kings  with  a  quahfying  epithet. 
Such  were  tlie  fylhis  hongar,  or  provincial  kings,  who 
swarnied  in  Norway  before  the  conquests  of  Harold  the 
Fairhaircd.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  a  title,  admit- 
ting  of  ahnost  universal  appHcation,  and  denoting  no  more 
than  a  bestower  of  gifts,  vvas  vvidely  diffused,  was  bome  by 
multitudes  of  petty  leaders  whose  generosity  alone  kept 
their  bands  together ;  and  became  in  consequence  ofits  uni- 
versality  held  in  very  httle  estimation.  This  was  the  actual 
fact.  Not  only  vvere  hundreds  and  half  hundreds  governed 
by  their  own  kings,  but  there  was  not  a  wic  capable  of 
manning  tvvo  or  three  piratical  boats,  not  a  ness  or  promon- 
tory,  not  a  neck  of  land,  not  a  mountain,  hill,  isle,  or  islet, 
which  could  not  produce  its  ovvn  king.  Hence  we  may 
see  the  reason  that  vvhen  one  of  these  potentates  became 
of  some  httle  consequence  in  the  vvorld  by  engulfing  half 
a  dozen  other  kings,  as  the  Saxon  Egbert  did  the  kings  of 


♦  Of  all  the  dcrivations  of  this  title,  one  of  Ihre's  from  the  Oriental 
khan,  a  lord  or  chieftain,  seems  the  most  probable.  In  that  case  the  radical 
idea  is  dig,  d^lve,  {khan,  in  Sanskrit).  In  tliis  case,  khanin,  wiio  digs, 
is  an  irregular  formation,  the  word  being  khanahn,  a  delver.  Tlic  termiua- 
tion  alta,  eka,  &c.  is  the  original  of  the  European  ich,  icus,  ig,  &c.  and 
khanaha  may  account  for  the  okl  Germ.  chimich,  O.  Saxon  hunic,  Lettic 
konnix,  Low.  Sax.  konnig,  and  Germ.  k'<'inig ;  while  khanin  accounts  for  hen- 
dinos  aiid  the  rest  with  the  nasal  termination.  The  origin  of  the  title  is 
directly  to  be  traced  to  tlie  j)astoral  state  of  society,  wlien  water  for  the 
use  of  tlie  cattlc  was  an  object  of  transcendant  importance.  He  tliat  first 
dug  a  well  acquired  a  personal  property  in  the  circumjaoent  land,  and  we 
fiud  this  species  of  title,  as  well  as  frequent  contests  about  wells,  in  the 
book  of  Geuesis.  The  klmn  or  digger,  was  tlie  proprietor,  tlie  maker  of 
khanadik,  or  dikes,  and  the  owner  of  the  khanatil  (Arab.  herds  of  cattle, 
camels  and  oxen).  ITe  was  the  prince  of  tlie  country  ;  thus  Abraham 
claimed  land  from  Abimelech  :  '•  Takc  these  seven  cwe  lanibs  to  be  a  wit- 
uess  unto  me,  that  /  hare  digged  this  tceU." 
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the  Heptarchy,  he  found  it  necessary  to  his  dignity  to  adopt     CHAP. 

an  additional  title.     In  this  way  arose   the  titles  of  thiod  

kongurytheod  cyningyfolc  cyidng,2i\\  denoimg  the  king  of 
an  entire  j^eople  or  nation,  and  thus  widely  distino;uishing 
hiin  froni  the  mob  of  rulers,  who  in  reahty  were  httlc  more 
than  lords  of  manors,  and  captains  of  roving  gangs  of 
maruuders  by  sea  and  land. 

23.  When  we  find   men  of  erudition  hke   Gibbon  and  Errors 
Paliirave,  annexing  notions  derived  from  the  splendour  of  ^''■^i!*^f^"'S 

s  '  is  r  t/ieir  niag- 

existing  royalty,  to  the  titles  of  the  rude  warriors  of  the  mjicence. 
Sakasenas,  and  endeavouring  to  discover  a  warranty  for 
the  magnificence  of  these  titles  in  words  somewhat  analo- 
gous  in  sound,  but  belonging  to  languages  which  those 
warriors  did  not  speak  or  understand,  it  seems  necessary  to 
support  some  of  the  preceding  propositions  by  historical 
facts.  Of  so  l^Ule  significance,  then,  was  the  title  of  king, 
compared  with  the  ideas  which  it  novv  suggests,  that  it 
graced  the  names  of  all  kinds  of  petty  chieftains,  and  con- 
ferred  the  denomination  of  kingdom  upon  the  people  of 
territories  of  no  greater  space  than  an  Enghsh  parish  of 
average  dimensions.*  Numerous  as  were  the  Swedish  herads 
kongs  or  kings  of  hundreds,  they  were  considerably  exceeded 
hy  fylkiskongs  of  Norway,  where  every  lord  of  half  a  hund- 
red  people,  called  a^ZAz,f  assumed  the  designation  which 
appears  so  elevated  to  some  of  our  historians ;  and  where 
the  lord  of  several  such  clans,  provided  he  were  an  earl  and 
paid  no  rent,  tribute  or  service  to  a  superior,  might  style 
himself  king  of  a  nation.  All  over  Scandinavia  other 
varieties  and  other  gradations  of  kings  arose,  and  from  thc 


•  The  Helvicouie  for  instance,  wliom  Tacitus  places  bctwccn  tlie  Oder 
and  the  Weissel  (c.  43),  where  there  were  four  if  not  five  otlier  petty  nations, 
are  reasonably  supposed  by  Wachter  to  have  received  that  name  from  helve, 
half,  and  kon,  a  liundred. 

t  "  Folk  eru  xl ;  fylki  eru  1." — Snorro's  Edda.  This  fylhi  is  manifestly 
the  Scythian  pulli  or  polk,  which  is  now  the  name  of  a  regiment  of  Cossacks. 
The  relation  i)ifolh,fijUd,folc,  volk,  polk  or  pulh,  and  vulg  (iis),  is  striking ; 
but  is  au  exceptioQ  to  luvv  of  trausitiou. 
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circumstance,  tbat  they  were  theoretically  rulers  of  one 
hundred  people,  and  from  the  actual  rendering  o^ centnrion 
by  huning,  it  seems  exceedingly  probable  that  it  was  be- 
heved  to  be  a  centenary  title.  Besides  the  king  of  the 
hundred,  the  king  of  the  half  hundred,  and  the  king  of  the 
borough,  there  was  the  herhong,  war  king,  or  army  king, 
the  leader  of  a  band  of  depredators  ;  there  was  the  siohong, 
scecyning,  or  sea  king,  who  peradventure  might  command  a 
fleet  of  half  a  dozen  open  boats :  there  was  the  nessehong 
or  cape  king,  whose  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  the  huts, 
which  were  scattered  over  one  of  the  narrow  tongues  of 
land  that  serrate  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  Northern 
seas.  Gramur,  the  complimentary  epithet  of  a  king,  which 
so  frequently  occurs  in  Skaldic  poetry,  has  no  higher 
origin  than  the  Sanskrit  grama,  a  village,  whence  gramati, 
the  barber  and  head  man  of  the  village.*  ^'ery  petty  chief- 
tai'.i,  after  the  first  invasion  of  England  by  the  aldoras, 
bore  the  style  of  king,  proving  that  in  his  country  the  Ger- 
raans  did  not  forget  its  signification  as  leader  of  a  band. 
When  the  country  fell  under  the  dominion  of  one  ruler  of 
the  Saxons,  he  vvas  fully  aware  that  the  name  did  not  com- 
port  with  his  accession  of  power,  subjects  and  magnificence, 
or  his  rank  above  the  kings  of  the  continent,  and  he,  there- 
fore,  adopted  the  eastern  title  of  Basileus.  There  seems  to 
have  been  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  eariier  dialects  of 
the  Gothic  (supposing  it  for  the  moinent  to  liave  been  the 
parent  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  of  which  it  was  probably 
only  a  sister),  or  in  the  people  themselves,  to  the  admission 
of  foreign  titles  of  authority.  The  experiment  with  hasileus, 
several  times  repeated,  was  a  total  faiku'e,  and  hing,  resuni- 


*  The  verbal  root  sningrama,  fight,  iu  this  language,  ajipeai-s  to  be  a 
compound,  SAM,  cuin,  con,  col,  com,  implyiug  coujunctiou,  aud  gramn, 
aud  so  samgrama,  village  contendiug  with  village.  Hence,  as  the  Scandi- 
iiavian  and  Germanic  nations  praised  military  qualities  above  all  others, 
the  import  of  gramitr,  in  Norse  poetry,  may  be  the  Fighter,  hcro,  and 
still  ho  iinderstood  in  rcference  to  its  conncction  \vith  arnmn.  a  villasre. 
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iiij^  its  former  place,  contributed  to  render  the  same  appel-     Ciiap. 

lation  illustrious  on  the  continent.  

If  proofs  of  the  difiusion  and  generahsation  of  fhe 
title  of  king  are  deeraed  insufficient,  there  is  yet  to  be  ad- 
(luced  its  cmployment  to  designate  a  chieftain  of  the  He- 
bridcs  or  laird  of  a  clan,  so  lately  as  the  tenth  ccntury,  In 
the  History  of  Hakon  of  Norway,  it  is  related  of  Eric  Blod- 
(>xe,  his  brothcr,  and  predecessor  on  the  throne,  that  on 
saihng  to  these  httle  islands,  he  fbund  there  numbers  of 
})irates  and  her-ldngs.*  "  It  is  evident,"  says  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  "that  the  Anglo-Saxon  chieftains  of  minor  povver, 
were  denominated  kings;  and  hence  it  may  be  argued  that 
the  title  had  no  particular  importance."-!-  No  observation 
can  be  truer;  the  title  of  a  degree  loses  its  dignity  in  exact 
])roportion  as  the  degree  becomes  more  distributed  through 
ihe  population  of  a  country;  on  which  account  a  numerous 
peerage  is  the  rcverse  of  an  ornament  to  a  state,  for  there 
the  sovereign  has  parted  with  his  chief  glory  as  the  fountain 
of  honour ;  since  he  can  no  longer  confer  suitable  appella- 
tions  of  distinction  on  his  most  deserving  subjects.  That 
of  king  was  so  very  generally  diffused,  that  the  command 
of  a  single  war-boat  was  sufficient  to  authorise  its  adoption. 


•  *  Sidan  for  han  i  Sudreyar,  oc  voro  thar  niargir  vikingar  oc  herkonun- 
gar,  00  reduz  til  lids  med  Eirike  kongi.' — Saija  Hahonar  Goda,  c.  4. 

t  Engl.  Comrnonw.  Vol.  11,  p.  342.     The  Anglo-Saxons  had  no  scruple 
in  callin^  tlie  littlc  Daiii-h  leaders  of  clans  by  this  title:  thus,  in  the  poem 
on  the  battle  of  Brunuiiburgh,  fought  somewhere  in  England,  in  938: — 
"  Fife  legun  There  lay 

on  thani  camp  stede  on  the  battle  field, 

cyningas  gconge  five  young  kings, 

swcordum  aswefedc."  with  swords  appeased. 

In  the  Sagas,  whetlier  purely  fabulous  or  creditable  history,  a  great 
slaughter  of  kings  is  an  ordinary  result  of  a  battle.  Three  or  four  kings 
with  all  their  pcople  fouglit  in  the  great  action  on  the  ice  of  Lake  Vener  in 
Swcden  ( Satjan  af  Hroinnndc  Gretimijne,  c.  G,)  ;  and  when  Eric  lilodoxe 
was  slain  in  Northnmbria,  five  kings  sharcd  his  fate :  "  oc  V  konungar  med 
bouom." — Hakonar  Goda  hiii.s  Saya,  c.  4. 
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Such  a  monarch  was  Ilalf,  who,  iu  "  one  ship,  ncw  and 
well  furnished,"  and  a  crew  of  twelve  men,  roved  the 
northern  seas  with  the  title  of  king.* 

24.  In  what  manner  Mng  became  a  title  of  greatev  dig- 
nity  has  been  hinted,  and  may  be  explained  without  diffi- 
culty.  The  German  chiefs,  from  the  earhest  ages,  united 
in  time  of  war,  and  chose  a  leader  with  absolute  power  of 
life  and  death,  with  the  title  of  duke,  which  runs  through 
all  the  dialects  with  very  little  variation.  The  force  brought 
by  each  canton  into  the  field  was  its  her  or  here,^  the  mul- 
titude,  and  the  conductor  of  the  alhed  forces,  now  an  army, 
was  a  togi,  toga  or  tugi,  a  zoho  or  zogo,  accordingly  as  the 
verb  to  lead,  (Lat.  duc-ere),  was  pronounced  toga,  teogan, 
or  tiiga,  tinham,  teon,  (contract.  of  teohnian,)  tiohan,  or 
zeihen,  for  all  of  these  prevailed  among  the  different  nations. 
On  this  account  the  appellation  of  this  army-leader  was 
hertogi  and  hertugi  in  the  north,  heretoga,  in  England,  her- 


*  Pliny  describes  the  vessels  of  the  German  plrates  to  have  bccn  single 
trees,  hollowed  out,  aud  sometimes  large  enongh  to  hold  thirty  nien  (L.  xvi, 
c.  40).  Hcnce  probably  these  eanoes  were  called  sJdps,  scips,  sldffs,  sehiffs, 
ships,  all  from  one  root  signifyiiig  to  scoop,  to  shape.  Tlie  Greek  s7iaphe, 
and  the  Latin  scnpha,  mnst  be  referrcd  to  the  same  origin,  as  the  cognates 
of  the  Teiitonic  terms.  The  first  visit  of  the  Saxons  to  Britain  under 
Hengist  and  Horsa  was  performed  in  tlirce  long  ships,  iiohling  one  hundred 
men  each  (Paul  Warnefrid,  de  Gest.  Lonrjob.  c.  14,j,  and  some  centuries 
aftervvards,  Ragnar  Lodbrog  made  liis  last  descent  on  Nortliumbria,  in  two 
ships,  called  linerir,  a  word  allied  to  canoe,  but  denoting  galleys. — Sag.  af 
jR.  Lodhbr.  c.  15. 

t  Fevver  than  one  hundred  men  would  not  constitute  a  Scandinavian  her 
in  either  of  its  acceptations,  a  multitude  or  army,  but  a  still  less  number 
sufRced  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  here.  "  We  call  men  thieves,"  says  king  Ine, 
"  up  to  the  niimber  of  seven;  from  seveu  to  tliirty-five,  we  call  a  lot,  or 
band,  and  after  that  number,  an  army." — Law  12.  Among  the  Bojoarii, 
or  ancient  Bavarians,  a  troop  of  forty-two  shield  bearers  constitutcd  aa 
army;  but  the  Longobards  gave  the  appcllation  to  a  company  of  four 
armed  men.  "  Si  quis  pro  injuria  sua  vindicanda,  super  qucmcumque 
hominem  manu  armata,  aut  cum  exercitu  ad  quatuor  homines,  in  vicum 
intraverit,  &c." — L.  Longob.  l.  I,  tit.  17,  c.  1.  The  Irish  of  the  present 
day  call  any  number  of  soldiers,  however  small,  tlic  army. 
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toge  in  Old  Saxony,*  herizoho  among  the  Franks,  and  he-     criAi». 
rizogo  among  tlie  Alummanni,  vvhence  the  present  German  ' 

title  of  Herzog,  a  duke.  Tlie  kings  of  these  became  tlie 
temporary  subjects  of  the  army-duke,  vvhose  povver,  uuhke 
their  own,  knevv  no  restraint.  At  the  termination  of  the 
war,  the  duke  surrendenng  his  high  office,  again  became  a 
simple  king.-f-  After  their  admixture  with  the  Italians,  tlie 
Longoburdi,  we  find,  preferring  the  name  of  povver  and  pre- 
eminence,  abohshed  the  title  of  king,  and  hved  under  the 
rule  of  thirty  dukes.  These  chiefs  subsequently  assumed  a 
royal  title,  but  it  iiad  no  affinity  to  hing,  for  it  vvas  that  of 
rex,  retained  in  the  present  form  re.  There  seems  to  be  a 
confusion  in  ancient  vvriters  in  reference  to  these  titles, 
which  probably  arises  frora  repeated  alterations  betvveen  a 
king  in  peace  and  a  duke  in  war.  Jornandes  styles  Berig, 
the  leader  of  the  first  Gothic  army,  a  rex.l^  Hermann 
Contractus  says  that  Tassilo,  the  first  duke  of  the  Bojarii, 
was  created  their  king,  by  Childebert,  in  594;  Paul  Warne- 
frid  names  him  a  duke  in  596,  which  is  correct.§  The 
Franks  and  other  people  raade  several  changes  of  this  kind 
in  the  title  of  their  suprerae  ruler. 

A  nian  raised  to  arbitrary  power,  surrenders  it  with 
reluctance.  Circumstances  enabled  the  Longobardic  arniy 
leaders  to  retain  much  of  the  influence  vvith  the  title  of 
duke ;  but  in  nations  uncorrupted  by  the  example  of  Itahan 
efFeminacy  and  slavery,  the  title  was  laid  down  with  the 
cessation  of  the  occasion  which  called  it  into  existence, 
though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  after  a  iong  war,  termin- 


'  "  Do  makede  he  te  hertogen 

Hermanne " 

Chron.  Rhythm.  c.  13. 
+  Beda,  Snpra,  p.  2«.  J  De  Reb.  Get.  l.  1.  c.  4. 

§  Ilis  (liel)as  Tassilo  rex  Bajoariorum  a  HiMeberto  constititur. — //.  Contr. 
ad  Ann.  iJOi.  In  the  Aunnlcs  Mctcmes,  74.3,  Bajoarla  is  a  ducby;  and 
Eiginhard,  in  his  Annnlc.i,  calls  f>i^(lilo  "dux  Bajoariorum,"  an.  748,  wlien 
Charlemagne  pardoneil  liis  inlMelity  on  coiiditicm  of  his  retiring  iiito  a 
tnonastcrv. 
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atecl  with  success,  a  portion  of  powcr  accompanied  the 
leader  when  he  resumed  the  more  humble  title  of  king. 
He  was  content  with  a  share  of  the  substance  of  power, 
and  readily  parted  with  the  name.  In  time,  one  of  our 
kings,  such  as  Egbert  the  Saxon,  enlarged  his  dominions 
by  conquest,  or  by  marriage  or  inheritance,  but  still  bore 
the  kingly  style.  When  such  kings  united  for  mihtary 
purposes,  they  also  chose  a  leader,  but  styled  him  a  war 
king,  or  a  king  of  nations.*  With  each  success,  and  each 
acquisition,  the  lustre  of  the  title  was  augmented,  and  in 
popular  usage,  the  additional  epithet  was  suppressed, 
leaving  only  the  principal  word  king. 

25.  The  process  of  improving  the  centenary  title,  and 
investing  it  with  so  much  splendour  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  philologists  and  historians,  may  be  exemphfied  by  an 
occurrence  in  Sweden,  which  abounded  in  canton  or  hun- 
dred  kings.  It  is  related  in  the  history  of  the  Ynglings, 
that  "  the  kings  of  Upsala  were  the  chiefs  of  the  kings 
when  there  were  numerous  kings  of  hundreds ;  because 
when  Odin  was  captain  of  Sweden,  they  were  sole  or  abso- 
lute  captains  of  Upsala,  and  sat  over  all  the  empire  of 
Sweden  until  the  death  of  Agn,f"  who  is  said  to  have  been 
murdered  by  his  queen  in  260.  This  passage  is  remark- 
able  as  showing  that  the  supreme  title  was  at  one  time 
captain  (Hofding),  and  that  a  captain  governed  in  Upsala, 
ruhng  over  the  hundred  or  heradskings,  to  whom  alone 
this  centenary  title  was  attriljuted.  This  was  continued  until 
565,  when  Braut  Omund  died,  and  Ingialld,  who  was 
afterwards  surnamed  the  Mahcious,  ascended  the  throne. 
On  that  occasion  he  made  great  preparations  to  celebrate 
the  arval  or  feast  of  inheritance,  in  honor  of  his  father ; 


*  Folc  cyning,  theod  cyning,  &c. 
t  "  Vpsale  konungar  voru  reztir  konunga  1  Svidhiocl,  tha  er  tha  voro 
niangir  lieradzkonungar,  fra  thui  at  Odhin  var  hofding  i  Svidhiod,  voro 
their  einvaldz  hofdinngiar  at  Vppsalom  sato  ofir  all  Sviavelldi  tcl  thcssc 
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and  erected  a  large  and  magnificent  pavilion,  subsequently      ciiap. 
knovvn  as  the  Hall  of  the  seven  Kings.     When  his  prepa- 


rations  were  completed,  he  dispatched  messengers  all  over 
Sweden  to  invite  the  kings,  jarls,  and  other  men  of  note, 
entitled  to  march  under  their  own  banners.*  Of  royal 
visitors  there  vvcre  six,  vvho  did  honor  to  their  entertainer 
in  the  nevv  banquetting  hall,  and  vvhen,  towards  evening, 
they  were  quite  intoxicated,  Ingialld  ordered  Folkvid  and 
Hylvid,  the  sons  of  Svipdag,  to  arm  themselves  and  fol- 
lowers,  and  execute  the  project  previously  concerted.  They 
accordingly  went  out  and  threw  fire  into  the  hall,  vvhich 
vvas  soon  in  flames,  and  therein  were  consumed  six  kings, 
together  with  all  their  attendants.  Such  of  the  guests  as 
attempted  to  escape,  were  quickly  destroyed  with  the  svvord. 
After  this  act  of  treachery,  Ingialld  readily  subdued  their 
kingdoms,  and  rendered  them  tributary. 

26.  In  Norvvay,  a  similar  fate  avvaited  the  crovvd  of  petty  Khigs 
kings,  still  more  minute  than  those  of  Svveden.  Harald  j^°ig^ 
Ilarfagre  conquered  them  one  by  one,  and  thus  became  an 
einvalds  konung,  a  term  which  imphes  a  l^ing  of  undivided 
dominion.  Some  of  tliem  fled  at  his  approach,  while 
others  pohtically  submitted.  Most  of  the  latter  he  retained 
as  governors  of  the  districts,  formerly  their  kingdoms,  and 
conferred  on  them  the  title  oi  jarl.  The  circumstances 
attending  the  erection  of  one  of  these  jarls  or  earls  are  very 
curious,  and  are  related  vvith  great  precision.  *'  In  the 
north,  there  were  tvvo  brothers,  Herlo  and  Rollo,  vvho  vvere 
kings  in  Naumudal  (novv  Raundalia).  For  three  summers 
they  vvere  occupied  in  raising  a  mound,  vvhich  they  con- 
structed  of  timber,  and  covered  it  with  stone,  lime,  and  raud. 
When  the  mound  was  finished,  they  heard  that  king  Harold 
was  coming  against  thcm  with  his  army,  on  vvhich  king 
Herlo,  collecting  a  large  quantity  of  victuals  and  drink, 
entered  the  mound  or  tomb  with  twelve  of  his  followers, 


•  "  Oc  bauil  til  sin  koiiungom,  oc  jorloin,  oc   odrom  incrkis-inonnum." 
-  Ynalinaa  Saaa,  c,  40. 
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^ll^-^-     commandinoj  tlie  mound  to   be   closed  after  them.     Kins: 
vii.  °  ,  =* 

Rollo  then  ascended  the  mount,  vvhere  the  kings  vvere  wont 

to  sit,*  and  there  causing  a  royal  throne  to  be  prepared, 
seated  himself  upon  it.  After  this  he  ordered  cushions  to 
be  placed  upon  the  seats  that  were  used  by  the  earls,  and 
descending  from  his  throne,  and  placing  himself  on  this 
lower  bench,  he  entitled  himself  an  earl.  Having  thus 
renounced  the  title  of  king,  Rollo  went  to  meet  king  Harold, 
and  surrendered  to  him  all  his  kingdom,  requesting  to 
become  his  man,  and  describing  all  the  particulars  of  his 
conduct.  Then  king  Harold  took  a  sword  and  put  it  into 
Rollo's  belt.  Then  he  fastened  a  shield  round  his  neck, 
made  him  his  earl,  and  led  him  to  his  throne.  After  that 
he  gave  him  the  province  of  Naumdal,  and  appointed  hini 
earl  there  over.i- 

/ 

*  All  busincss  of  importance  was  deliberated  ou  the  haugar,  artificiat 
liillocks  or  mounds,  wliich  were  of  vast  dimensions,  and  hollow,  so  that 
thcy  wero  used  as  tombs.  Some  of  tbem  were  construeted  with  windows. 
In  these  mounds  they  were  accustomed  to  conceal  their  treasures,  and  hence 
the  severe  laws  whicli  were  enacted  by  tlie  Northern  nations,  and  also  by 
thc  Anglo-Saxons  against  walreaf,  or  phmder  of  the  dead.  A  lady  in 
Fndthiqfs  Sagn,  argues  with  her  lover  that  it  is  better  that  the  living  siiould 
possess  wealth  tlian  tlie  dead,  as  an  encouragement  to  him  to  commence 
pirate,  and  ransack  tombs.  The  Salic  Law  "  De  Corporibus  expoliatis," 
refers  to  another  enactment  still  more  ancient  than  itself :  "  Et  antiqua  lege 
si  (quis)  corpus  jam  sepidtum  exfodierit,  et  expoliaverit,  wargus  sit,  &c." 
—  27^.  58,  n.  1. 

t  Harallds  liinns  Harfagra  Saga,  c.  8.  "  JVorthur  i  Naumudale  voru  brjE- 
thur  tveir  kongar,  Herlaugur  oc  Hrollaugur  :  theu-  hofdho  veridh  at  thriu 
sumur  at  gera  haug  eirn.  Sa  hangur  var  hladhinn  medh  grioti  oc  limi  oe 
vidhum  gorr.  Enn  er  haugurinn  var  algor,  tha  spurdho  tlieir  brrethur  than 
tidhindi  at  Haralldur  kongur  for  a  hendur  theim  medh  her.  Tha  let  Her- 
laugur  kougur  aka  til  vist  miela  oc  drick.  Eptir  tliat  gcck  Herlaugur 
kongur  i  haugiim  medh  tolf  monnom,  sidhan,  let  haun  kastaaptur  hauginn. 
Rollaugur  k.  for  upp  liaug  thanu  er  kongar  voro  vanu:  ad  sitia  a,  oc  let 
thar  bua  kongs  hasjEti,  oc  settist  thar  i,  tliat  let  hann  leggia  dynui  a  forpallin, 
thar  er  jarlar  voru  vanir  at  sitia.  Tha  velltiz  kongur  ur  hassetiiio  oc  jarls 
saetidh  oc  gaf  ser  sialfur  jarls  nafn. 
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27,  In  Scandinavia,  as  noticed  by  Sperling,  there  was  a     CHAp. 
mey-konyur,  a  may  or  maiden  king,  that  is,  a  queen ;  and 


anciently  in  England  the  title  of  king  vvas  not  exchisively  Qiicen. 
apphed  to  a  male  sovereign.  It  is  attributed  witliout  any 
quahfying  addition,  by  Robert  of  Gloucester,  to  a  queen 
regnant.  Speaking  of  Gondeline,  *'  this  sturne  wommon," 
the  daughter  and  successor  of  Corineus,  one  of  the  fabulous 
kings  of  Britain,  he  says, — 

"  Gondelyn  was  kyng  fiftcne  grer  the 

And  hire  lord  was  kyng  bi  fore  liirc  ten  ger  and  mo."* 

After  the  change  in  the  title  of  the  northern  princes  from 
drotthin,  lord,  to  king,  their  vvives  continued  to  retain  that 
of  drottningy  lady,  so  that  a  Svvedish  and  Danish  queen 
has  a  title  veiy  distinct  from  that  of  other  ladies  of  this 
elevated  station.  In  the  German  states  governed  by  kings, 
their  vvives  bear  the  same  title  vvith  a  feminine  termination; 
and  koniyin,  a  queen,  might  be  regularly  represented  in 
Enghsh  by  kingess.f  The  female  sovereign  of  England 
has  a  title  vvliich  vvas  formerly  the  common  appellation  of 
vvoman,  quecn,  from  the  A.-Saxon  cwen :  sucli  also  was 
its  signification  in  old  EngUsh;  in  the  ballad  o^  Amon  and 
Mardocheus,  king  Ahasuerus  determines  to  marry,  and — 

"  Of  hcore  kynd  the  kyng  him  toke 
A  qwene  to  wyve  as  telleth  the  boke."t 


Tha  tok  Ilaralldur  k.  sverd  oc  festi  a  linda  honom.     Tha  festi  hanii  skiolld 
a  halz  honom,  oc  gerdlii  hann  jarl  sinn  oc  leiddl  hann  i   hasaeti.     Tlia  gaf 
liann  lionora  Naumdujla  fylki,  oc  setti  hann  thar  jarl  yfir." 
•  Cliron.  p.  27. 

t  Apparently,  though  not  rcally,  from  chunna,  a  hundred.  Notker  has 
diu  chuningin,  the  queen.--i-'s.  xliv,  v.  10.  Tatian  drops  thc  aspirate,  as 
"  Sundririnu  cuningen,"  queen  of  the  South. — Harnwn.  Ecancj.  l.  Ivii,  5. 

t  Wharton,  Ilist.  Engl.  Poctry,  v.  II,  p.  178.  Queun,  a  harlot,  is  the 
sanic  word,  but  in  Anglo-Saxon  it  could  not  have  obtained  this  signification 
witliout  tlie  additiou  of /tor,  as  horciven,  iu  the  Laws  of  Edw.  and  Guth.  II, 
Ethclbert,  VI,  7.  Ilorne  Tooke's  derivation  of  this  word  from  hiran,  to 
hire,  is  cminently  absurd.  Ilon,  Gothic,  is  an  iidultcrer;  and  horr,  0. 
Norsc,  a  concubinc.  Tbe  con»;cptive  Idea  is  perhaps  fountl  in  A.-S.  har, 
hora.  horh.  snit.  dirt.  filth.  whence  horin.  sonali'!  :  hors.  a  dirtv  iiorson.  who 
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CAHP.  i,j   ^]je  Havamal,   Thiodans  hona,  the   prlnce's  vvife,  is 

VII.  .  '    ,  . 
eqiially  the  prince's  wonian,  and  the  Anglo  Saxon  cwen  is> 

no  niore.     The  queen,  as  appears  from  the  Anglo  Saxon 

Lculy.  Chronicle,  was  sometimes  termed  seo  hlafdig,  the  hidy,  and 

the  queen  is   still  styled   "our  sovereign  lady  the  queen." 

This  is  very  ])robably,  since  it  is  the  feminine  of  hlaford,  a 

lord,  a  contraction  o^  hlafording,  a  vvord,  if  it  ever  existed, 

analogous  in  formation   to  drottning,  vvhich  the  Fins  call 

druting*    However  tliis  may  be,  the  old  Enghsh  form  was 


Levedy. 


"  Blessed  be  thou,  levedy,  ful  of  heovene  blisse, 
Swete  flur  of  paradys,  moder  of  militenesse."t 

"  Ther  was  joye  and  blisse  inou  tlio  he  thuder  com, 
Mid  the  levedi  of  the  castel,  dam  Maud  de  Mortimer."t 


defiles,  and  so  an  adulterer.  Hence  the  English  wJiore,  a  woman,  at  first 
dirty  in  person,  then  in  morals.  Hor-cwen,  a  filthy  woman.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon,  civeii  is  also  fair,  beautiful,  and  heuce  some  have  supposed  that  thc 
Cwenas  or  Samoiedes  in  Alfred's  Orosius  were  so  callcd  bccause  they  werc 
falr  (Barrinyton^s  Orosius;  Dr.  Ingram,  Inaugural  Lecture.).  It  is  men- 
tioned  hcre,  because  it  is  the  samc  kind  of  mistake  that  is  committediu  thc 
derivation  uf  ci/ning,  that  is,  froni  the  dialect  in  which  it  appears  without 
reference  to  its  elyiuology  in  others  to  which  it  equally  belongs.  King 
Alfred  wrote  wliat  Ohther,  thc  Norwegiun  told  him,  aud  consequently 
adai>ted  kuenar  and  kuenaland  to  Anglo-Saxon  orthography.  Kuenar  may 
be  women,  but  these  people  were  more  usually  called  Hunar,  and  their 
country  Hunalancl  or  Cliunaland.  The  Gothic  qino,  Frank.  qucna,  chena, 
Swedish  qwinna,  Prussian  and  Lithuanian  ganna,  have  the  ambiguity  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  are  cognates  of  the  Greek  gune  and  the  Latin  cunnus. 
Kania  and  kanija  in  Sanskrit,  is  a  young  girl,  and  is  obviously  connccted 
with  the  root  ka7i,  which  actively  and  passively  signifies  love  and  be 
loved ;  nor  is  its  connection  with  kain,  desire,  very  rcmote,  siuce  an  object 
to  be  lovcd  is  also  dcsirable. 

*  Hlafdig,  says  Horne  Tooke,  signifies  and  is  merely  Iqfti/,  tliat  is,  raised 
or  clevated ;  aud  he  conjecturcs  that  it  was  formed  thus,  "  hlaf,  hlaford, 
hlafd,  hlafdig." — Div.  of  Purlcy,  vol.  II,  p.  IGl.  He  supposes  hlaf,  bread, 
to  be  both  thc  past  tense  of  hlifian,  which  howcvcr  makes  hlifade,  and  the 
first  part  ot  hlaford,  a  lord.  As  a  propcr  compauion,  Mr.  Henshairs  deri- 
vatioD  of /tZ«/<%,  lady,  from /ore-(///,  a  little  love,  or  the  beloved,  ought 
always  to  be  qnoted  with  thc  prcceding. 

t   Prayer  to  the  Virgin,  Harl.  MS.  2253,/o.  80,  b. 

i  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  5j4.     So  also  in  Robert  of  Brunue,  p.  128, — 
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Damy  damc,  madame,  which  last  is  the  proper  style  of     CIIAP. 
the  queen,  are  supposed  to  be  the  Latin  domiiia,  a  lacly,  in  ' 

a  trench  dress.     Dama,  \\\  Spanish,  has  the  sanie  meaning,  Dame. 
but  Junius  has  sliown  that  in  the  Enghsh  of  Chaucer,  dame 
denoted  niother: — 

Wlio  sliall  sliehl  mo  froin  sharae? 
Ile  tliat  luul  u  niuide  to  damc. 

Ploughm.  T. 

Who  that  dredeth  syre  nc  dame, 
Shull  it  aby  in  bodic  or  name. 

R.  R.  5588. 

Dam  or  dame  in  this  sense,  is  obviously  referable  to  the 
Sanskrit  root  tam,  to  grieve,  and  signify  one  tliat  has  suf- 
ered  the  pains  of  child-birtli;  but  dame,  a  lady,  is  no  doubt 
domina;  domna,  donna,  and  dame. 

The  Danish/77/e  has  been  euiployed  in  the  same  way  as  Frmi  Fm, 
the  Enghsh  ladi/,  which  is  its  conmion  translation,  to  de-  "^""^' 
note  a  queen:  **Frue  Hadenad  reigned  tvventy  two  years."* 
In  Icelandicyr?/,  and  in  Swedishyrit?,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  derive  it  from  Frija,  the  Goddess  of  Love;  but  this 
etymology  will  not  suit  tlie  old  Danish  vrmiue,  i.  e.  vruvve, 
the  O.  Germ.  frow,  frouu  ov  frovv,  and  vrouu,  or  vrovv;  or 
the  Belgic  Vrouw.  In  all  these  words  the  e^?  is  a  represent- 
ative  of  the  Sanskrit  bh,  sounded  like  v,  and  they  are  all 
formed  (roni  jyrab/tu/t,  a  lord,  master,  which  takes  its  origi- 
nal  from  prab/at,  i.  e.  who  is  rich  and  exists  vvith  eminence. 

The  derivation  of  this  archaic  title  from  Frija,  is  as  old 
at  least,  as  Snorro  Sturlason,  who  says  that  siie  was  the 
raost  celebrated  of  the  goddesses,  and  all  women  of  rank  and 
title  (tignar  konur)  vvere  styled  from  her  name,  Fr'6jor,f 


"  Gcffrey  was  ne  mo,  bot  ercl  of  Bretayn, 
And  dame  Ileliouore  scho  wes  quen  of  Spayn. 
Dam  Jon  was  yongest  and  lady  of  Cezilc 
Thcr  fadcr  was  kyng  richcst  ly  vaud  in  allc  his  whilc." 
•  "  Vruuuc  lladcnad  rcgercde  xxii  jar." — Everhard.  de  Eccles..  Gandeg- 
Tieim.  p.  171. 

t  Ynglinga  Saga,  c.  13.     Suorro  has  ccrtaiuly  not  copied  this  ohservatioD 
from  any  old  historical  bullud. 
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^^^^-     that  isfrauen  (qu,  d.frausjy  ladics.     Ihre  obscrvcs  tliat  in 
.  the  Rliythmical  Chronicle,  it  was  attributed   only  to  one 

whose  husband  was  entitled  to  be  styled  herr.     Tlie  Itahan 
hravOy  Fr.  and  Eng.  hrane  (taken  substantively),  are  cog~ 
nates  of  these  words,  and  a  brave  man  is  a  leader  vvho  has 
distinguished  himself  in  anymanner. 
Hofding,  28.     Though   tlic    Gcrman    nations    did  not  call    their 

Chkftaiii  supreme  ruler  by  any  name  to  denote  the  head,  they  still 
made  use  of  that  name  to  forin  a  title,  which  in  sound  and 
sense  is  signiiicant  of  derived  power.  As  the  Gothic  hauh- 
idh  or  -ith=cap-ut  Latin,  the  head,  so  the  Norse  haufud- 
ingi=capit-an-eus,  Latin,  captain,  O.  Fr.  cheventein,  EngL 
chieftain.  This  name  vvas  given  to  the  ruler  of  a  state  or 
country  under  a  superior,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  used  sy- 
non^nnously  with  kongur,  a  king.*'  In  Anglo  Saxon  and 
German,  -man  takes  the  place  of  the  termination  -ing,  in 
these  words  answered  by  the  Latin  an-;  thus  heofodm^axi  in 
iElfric's  Glossary,  is  satrapas,  a  nobleman  ;  and  hauhtm?ia. 
in  German,  a  captain.-f-  It  is  obvious  from  the  formation 
of  the  word  that  it  is  the  original  of  the  feodal  title  capitan- 
eus,  and  the  "capitaneus  regni"  or  greater  baron  of  the 
realm,  is  no  other  than  the  northern  hofding.  Spelman 
speaking  of  noble  feods,  called  imperial  or  regal,  says  that 
they  are  held  under  the  title  of  duke,  marquess,  earl  or  other 
illustrious  denomination,  and  are  granted  by  an  emperor  or 
king  only.  And  their  possessors  are  called  captains  of  the 
empire  or  kingdom,  because  they  hold  in  capite,  or  chief- 
tains  because  they  liold  in  chief  that  is  from  the  king, 


•  '  Eirn  hans  (Odlns)  son  het  Sigurlami.  honom  ficck  Odinn  Gardarlke, 
giordcstlian  thar  hofdinge  yfer.'  One  of  Odiu's  sons  was  named  Sigurlami: 
to  him  Odin  gave  Moscovy,  and  hc  became  captain  over  it.—' Hervarar 
Saga,  c.  2.     For  hofdinge,  the  MS.  in  Britlsh  Miiseum,  has  "  kr,"  king. 

t  "Camerce  Houetmannorum,"  in  Ubbo  Emme  (Groning.  p.  173)denoted 
the  sittings  of  thc  headmen  of  Groningen,  who  about  1400  collected  the 
rcvcnucs  of  the  fields  and  suburbs,  in  thc  samc  minnier  as  hcadboroughs, 
("  coiisulcs,")  did  thosc  of  tlvt  city. 
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emperor,  or  princc.*     Like  thc  Norse  hofudsmadr  and  tlie     ^"j^^^- 

German  hauhtman,  this   hofding  and  its  double,   captain,    

was  as  much  a  mihtary  as  a  teodal  title — 

Her  corapanye  that  was  so  vayr,  hii  delde  vorste  atuo 
In  the  one  Robert  Courtchese  cheventeyn  was  ydo.f 

In    French    law,    canitainerie    is    the    t^ovcrnment    or  Capitai- 
■■  1-11  •  neriv. 

command   of  a  royal  piilace,  and  its  dependent  terntory. 

The  name  is  also  ajjplied  to  the  office  of  captains  of  chaces 

or  woods,  such  as  the  capitaineries  of  Fontainbleau,  the 

wood  of  Boulogne,  and  others. 

29.     The  radicul  meaning  of  captain  is  headman;  and  Pnnce. 

a  like  idea  is  found  in  the  Norse  formadr,  Engl.  fore- 

man,  German  /iirs^,  or  fnst  man,  and  apparently  the  Latin 

princeps,  which  is  our  prince,  uud  the  GermanpHrtz.     Tlie 

Romans,  during  the  commonwealth,  understood  it  in  the 

sense  of  a  chief  man  ;    thus  the  jnincipes  of  the  Albans 

and   others,  became  patres  of  the  senate,  and  the  term 

jjrinceps  senatus  denoted  but  merely  the  person  who  had 

the  first  rank  in  the  scnate,  and  not  its  ruler.     Under  the 

eniperors,  even  so  lovv  as  Trajan,   and  lower  we  need  not 

enquire,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  in  what  sense 

Tacitus  emph:)ys  the  word  when  speaking  of  the  Germans, 

we  find  lirinceps  used  by  Phny  in  his  Panegyric,  in  the 

same  acceptation :  "  Hic  regnuni  ipsum,  quaeque  alia  cap- 

tivitas  gignit,  arcet  ac  submovet,  sedemque  obtinet  prin- 

cipis,  ne  sit  domino  locus."     Elsewhere  he  says  :  "  Scis  ut 

sunt  diversa  dominatio  et  principatus,  ita  non  ahis  esse 

principem  gratiorem,  cjuam  qui  maxime  dominum  graven- 

tur."     If  this  vvord   be   the  compound  primum  caput,  as 

supposed  by  Vossius,  in  his  Etymology  of  Latin,  it  corres- 

ponds  partly  with  fore-man  and  partly  with  hofding,  for 

fore-man  is  forma  man,  and  hofud  (ingj  is  caput ;  for  the 


•  Regni  vel  imperii  capitanei,  quia  in  capite  tenent,  hoc  est,  a  rcge  vel 
imperatorc,  vel  principe. — Gloss. 

t  Robert  of  Glouccster,  p.  390. 
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CIIAP.     Anglo  Saxon  formn  and  tlie  Latin  prbnum  are  equally  due 

. to  the  Sanskrit  jiarar-um,  first.     In  Old   Novse,  formadhr 

Furst.  (fore-man),  is  used  where  we  should  say  prince.*  Fiirst, 
anciently  yMm^rt,  is  the  adjective  signifying  the  first.  Sper- 
ling  says  that  it  was  unknown  as  a  title  of  command  in 
Spain  and  the  north,  but  common  to  the  Saxons  and  the 
Gerraans.-f-  It  was  of  high  antiquity  among  the  Franks 
and  their  imitators.;]:  Selden  says,  "  The  origin  of  this  title, 
apphed  to  a  territory,  and  making  a  rank  of  dignity  above 
the  ordinary  counls,  does  not  appear ;  but  some  conceive  it 
is  to  be  deduced  out  of  such  customs  as  were  antienter  in 
Germany  than  the  Roman  government.  They  observe  in 
Caesar  (lib.  VI.  c.  23.),  of  the  Germans,  that  '  in  pace  nullus 
erat  communis  magistratus ;  sed  principes  regionum  atque 
pagoruni  inter  suos  jus  dicunt,  controversiasque  minuunt :' 
and  in  Tacitus,  '  ehgebuntur  in  iisdem  conciUis  et  principes, 
qui  jura  per  pagos  vicosque  reddunt.  Centeni  singuhs  ex 
plebe  comites,  consiUum  siniul  et  auctoritas,  adsunt.'  They 
conckide  that  the  name  o{ principes  was  but  translated  out 
of  the  Dutch,  die  fursten,  at  such  time  as  they  had  not  so 
many  distinctions  of  honour  and  power  as  afterwards  they 
had.  And  in  regard  that  the  hertzoyen  (dukes),  were  of  a 
greater  place  in  Germany  than  these  imganorum  principes 
ov  fursten,  and  the  comites  or  graves  of  territories,  of  a  less 
and  subordinate  to  them,  thence  it  is,  they  say,  that  even 


•  'Thessu  samtyda  konia  austann  Asia3  menn  ok  Tirkiar,  og  bigdu  Nor- 
durland.  Odinn  formadlir  theirra  atti  marga  sonu.'  At  the  same  time  the 
men  of  Asia  and  Tyre  came  from  the  East,  and  occupied  the  Northern  hinds. 
Odin,  their  prince,  had  many  sons. — Ilervarar  Saga,  c.  2.  In  the  Lang- 
fedgatal  it  is  said  that  '  Odin  var  Tyrkia  kongur.  han  flydi  fyrer  Romvcr- 
jum  nordur  hingad.'  Odiu  was  king  of  the  Tyrks,  and  fled  from  the  Romans 
hither  northward. 

+   De  Summo  Nomlne,  konung,  s.  59,  p.  79. 

X  Wachter,  who  quotes  GIoss.  Boxhorn.  fiiristun,  proceres. — Ottfried, 
l.  III,  c.  20,  V.  108.  "  King  thero  fnristono,"  circiilns  procerum,  (/.  IV, 
c.  5,  V.  78,);  "frides  furista,"  pacis  princei^s ;  and  Notker  "  rata  ikro  furstou," 
consilia  principum. — Ps.  xx.\ii,  v.  10. 
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at  this  day,  thc  title  of  princc,  witli  thc  addition  of  a  tei  ri-     ^!}^.^' 

tory,  is  less  than  that  of  hertzog  (duke),  and  greater  than    

grave,  whereas  in  other  places  of  Europe  it  is  above  that  of 
duke."*  Ile  also  observes  that  fiirst  and  princeps  exactly 
interpret  each  other.  Such  being  the  signification  of  the 
word,  the  title  can  have  denoted  no  more  in  its  origin  than 
that  tlie  pcrson  to  whomit  was  attributed,  vvas — 1,  the  first 
of  the  conncil  of  one  hundred  assessors,  called  comites  by 
Tacitus;  2,  the  first  subjcct  of  the  harja  or  dtstrict  which 
Caesar  and  Tacitus  call  yayus,  and  in  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed  to  administer  law  and  justice;  and  finally,  that  he 
was  the  first  of  the  nobles  beneath  the  Jierzog,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  sometimes  a  sovereign  elccted  by  sovereigns 
to  command  them  and  their  forces,  with  absolute  power  in 
time  of  war.  In  England  the  title  of  prince  constitutes  a 
dignity  in  the  case  of  the  heir  apparent,  but  is  mercly  a 
style  of  address  when  apphed  to  any  other  person.  As  all 
the  merabers  of  the  royal  family,  dukes  and  marquisses  are 
thus  comphmented,  and  inasniuch  as  we  use  the  word  in 
speaking  of  independent  sovereigns,  we  are  very  apt  to 
attribute  a  liigher  rank  to  a  foreigner  with  the  title  of 
prince,  than  he  obtains  in  his  own  country,  and  conse- 
([uently  higher  than  he  deserves  on  a  just  comparison  vvith 
the  nobihty  of  England.  Charles  V.  in  an  edict  respecting 
composition  for  crimes,  places  prince  after  baron  :  "  Prelate, 
baron,  prince,  chevahcr."  At  an  earher  date,  it  certainly 
ranked  considerably  below  duke  and  count,  for  those  were 
titles  of  persons  exercising  regal  authority  in  their  duchies 
or  counties.  "  At  St.  Petersburg,"  says  Sir  James  Law- 
rence,  "  where  every  one  is  classed  according  to  military 
rank,  every  colonel  drives  four  horses  to  his  carriage;  but 
a  prince,  if  he  has  no  ofHce  at  court,  raust  content  himself 
with  a  pair."f     Except  in  the  cases  already  mentioned. 


•  Titlcs  of  Ilonour,  p.  431,  432. 
\   Nobility  of  tlie  Briti.'sh  Gentry,  p.  10. 
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Athelmgor 
Ethelbuj, 


ciiAP.     and  in  those  of  thc  hcir  apparcnt  of  Spain,  who  is  entitled 

-         "  el  prcncepe  de  las  i\sturias,  d'Espanna  or  de   Navarre," 

whicli  hke  Wales,  are  considerablc  doniinions ;  and  in  that 
of  the  membcrs  of  thc  royal  family  of  France,  the  fiwsten* 
and  princes  of  tlie  contincnt,  appcar  to  be  on  the  level  of 
English  barons  and  baronets. 

30.    The    title    of  prince   is   foreign  in  England.      The 
Anglo-Saxons  callcd  thc  king's  son  atheling,  but  they  also 
called  the  aldermcn  and  earls  cethelings.     Tlie  vvord  means 
nothing  more  than  a  noble  family,  being  radically  connected 
with  the  Gothic   atta,  a  father ;   yet  in  a  law  of  Cnute, 
an  athelhig  is  rankcd  above  an  alderman.     We  shall  see 
the  reason  of  this   apparent  irregularity  on  a  short  con- 
sidei*ation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  titles,  vvliich  vvill  also  enable 
us  the  better  to  understand  the  ancient  dignities   of  duke 
Aiclorman.   and  count.     The  etymological  import  o{  alclor,  a  chief,  has 
already  placed  us  in  a  condition  to  understand  the  nature 
of  his  office,  and  the  history  of  the  title   docs  not  confute 
thc  idca  which  it  presents.     In  the  Saxon  Chroniole,  under 
the  year  446,   Hengist   and  llorsa  are  stylcd  aldor-men ; 
and  under  the  year  465,  a  victory  of  the  Saxons  is  recorded 
over  twelve  native  kings,  vvho  are  also  called  aldor-men. 
Thc  two  first  kings  of  the  West  Saxons,  Cerdic  and  Cynric, 
are  called  aldermen  in  like  manncr,  undcr  495.     As  the 
successive  chiefs  settled  in  the  country,  they  adopted  the 
title  of  king,  which  had  bcen  rendered  illustrious  in  Scan- 
dinavia  before  the  first  invasion  of  Britain.     At  the  same 
time  the  title  o{  aldorman  thus  discarded  was  given  to  their 
nearest  relations,  vvho  wcre  also  called  athelings,  held  ter- 
ritories  under  thera,  and  commanded  their  armies.     From 
the  latter  circumstance  heretoga  and  aldorman  became  sy- 


*  The  four  selcct  Fiiisten  ofGcrrnaiiy,  or  Iinpcrial  princcsj  are  obvious 
exeeptions,  sincc  they  are  real  dignities  with  sovcreign  powcr  and  jurisdic- 
tion.  The  "  gefiirstcte  graven,"  or  counts  with  the  title  of  prince,  are 
exceptcd  by  thc  vcry  circunistance  that  thcy  arc  counts,  and  Ihc  titlc  itself 
mcans  tliat  they  are  the  formost  of  their  order. 
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nonymous;    and   licnce  also   in  thc   Latin  iccords  of  the      ^'! y* 

tinies,  as  well  as  in  the  histories  transhited  from  the  Saxon    

Chronicles,  the  akhirmcn  are  called  prhici/!cs,  rcguli,  suh- 
regiili  and  iluces.*  Tiic  name  of  patricitis,  wliich  in  primary 
signification  is  related  to  aldorman,  was  sometimes  used  to 
denote  a  person  of  tliis  rank.  Selden  mentions  a  joint 
grant  from  king  Alfred  and  Ethelred,  aldorman  of  Merc- 
land,  in  vvhich  the  latter  is  styled  "  subregulus  et  patricius 
Merciorum."  iElfhere,  aldorman  of  the  sarae  territory,  is 
styled  heretoga  of  the  Mercians ;  so  also  it  may  be  observed 
that  in  one  MS.  of  the  Chronicles,  year  446,  Hengist  and 
Horsa  are  called  hcretogan.  "  And,"  says  Selden,  "  this  title 
it  seems  signified  them  as  they  had  militarypower,  or  as  duces 
in  the  more  proper  and  antient  sense  doth.  And  the  title 
of  alderman  denoted  their  civil  digiiity  in  such  sense  as 
senior  or  seigneur  hath  done  througii  age-;  in  most  parts  of 
Europe."  Though  the  latter  observation  is  founded  upon 
a  misconception  of  the  original  import  of  the  words,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  distinction  is  just. 

Where  Beda  speaks  o^  principes,  cluces,  and  suhreguli, 
king  Alfred,  in  his  translation  uses  "  ealdormen"  as  their 
equivalent,f  and  he  translates  by  the  same  word  the  j^rce- 
tores  and  prcefecti  of  Orosius.;};  The  title  of  £orl,  as  will 
be  shown,  was  synonymous  with  atheling,  the  synonyme 
of  aldorman,  and  hence  aldormea  are  frequently  styled 
comites,  and  sometimes  consules,  by  Florence  of  Worcester, 
Huntingdon  and  Hoveden,  as  well  as  in  the  attestations 
and  bodies  of  charters.  ^^lfric  in  the  manuscript  entitled 
Liber  Fesiivalis,  a  translation  of  Latin  Lives  of  Saints  into 
A.-Saxon,  renders  "Comes  Cappadociae,"  by  "ealdormann 
on  thaere  scyre  Cappadocia,"§  alderman  of  the  province  of 


•   Seldeu,  p.  604,  p.  605. 
t  Hist.  Eccl.  ;.  iii,  c.  3.     Selden,  p.  608. 
:  Cott.  MS.  Tiber.  B.  I,  fo.  1  6,  24  6,  25,  36  b,  88  h,  90,  107. 
§  Cott.  MS.  Julius,  E.  VII.    '  Natal.  S.  Georgii,'  fo.  70.     Alfreil  rcnders 
thc  coine»  of  Orosius  iii  likc  inanuer.— /t».  28,  28  b. 
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CIIAP.     Cappadocia.      Ailvvin,  the  foundor  of  Ramsey  Ahliey,  in 

,  969,  and  aldorman  of  all   England,  is  found  styled   half- 

konung,  or  half  king,  which  is  clearly  Danish,  and  seenis 

to   denote    rather   a   suhreguhis   than    one    king   reigning 

equally  with  another. 

The  possessions  of  aldormen  were  sometimes  the  entire 
territories  frora  which  they  received  their  title.  Etheh-ed, 
aldorman  of  Mercia,  had  all  that  which  had  been  the  king- 
dom  of  Mercia,  as  an  aldordom  and  fief  given  to  him  by 
king  Alfred,  as  a  raarriage  portion  with  his  daughter  Ethel- 
fleda.  In  sorae  places,  the  dignity  and  possessions  were 
both  feodal  and  hereditary  frora  tlie  first  settlement  of  the 
Saxons.  Such  were  the  two  aldordoms  of  Northumbria, 
which  began  with  Otho,  brotlier  of  Hengist,  and  Ebusa, 
his  son,  wiiich  were  transmitted  by  inheritance  until  567, 
when  Ide  adopted  the  title  of  king.*  After  the  Saxons 
had  acquired  a  famiharity  with  Danish  custoras,  the  titles 
earl  and  aldorman  were  indifFerently  apphed  to  the  sarae 
person,  similarly  to  the  use  of  count  and  duke  in  that  age 
on  the  continent.  It  is  in  this  period  that  we  must  look 
Aldermen  for  the  signification  of  alderman  as  the  title  of  a  raagistrate 
of  London.  The  title  was  not  raerely  officiary;  it  was 
borne  by  the  nobleraen  to  whora  the  estates  belonged  which 
have  since  become  designated  wards  of  the  city.  From 
the  earhest  tiraes  they  were  by  birth  and  the  right  of  pro- 
perty,  the  chiefs  and  rulers  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  res- 
pcctive  districts.  The  court  of  aldermen  is,  in  fact,  the 
representative  of  the  raore  ancient  mote  of  the  aldoras 
under  a  chief  elected  by  themselves  to  consult  for  the  cora- 
raon  welfare  of  their  conjoint  estates  and  subjects.  It  is 
for  this  reason  tiiat  the  customs  of  London  differ  from  all 
others  in  point  of  trial ;  for,  if  the  existence  of  the  custom 
be  brouglit  into  question,  says  Blackstone,  it  shall  not  be 
tried  by  a  jury,  but  by  certificate  frora  the  lord  raayor  and 


*  Selden,  p.  G08. 
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aldcrmon  by  the  mouth  of  their  recorder.*    This  cnstomary     ^viV' 

cxemption  from  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  lavvs  of  the     * 

land,  is  owing  to  no  royal  favour,  but  to  tlie  (jiiasi  royal 
state  and  power  of  the  aldormen  themselves,  in  their  indi- 
vidual  and  collective  capacity  at  a  very  distant  period, 
when  each  was  truly  "  Ealdorman,  Baro  Caput  Tribuum."-f- 
Elsewhere  the  title  of  earl  predominated,  and  about  1020 
that  of  aldorman  became  an  appellation  of  office  ratlier 
than  of  personal  dignity  ;  yet  even  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  we  find  some  faint  notions  that  the  civil  aldermen  were 
something  more  than  ordinary  justices  or  guardians  of  the 
peace,  for  records  are  ex-tant  in  which  they  are  styled 
"Barones  nostri  civitatis  Londiniensis,"  and  in  wliich  it 
would  be  as  futile  to  look  for  a  feodal  meaning  of  baron  as 
it  would  be  in  the  commissions  of  the  barons  of  the  exche- 
quer.  The  aldennen  of  other  cities  and  towns  derive  their 
title  by  direct  imitation, 

31.  The  fancy  for  deducing  the  titles  given  by  warlike  BdH. 
nations  to  their  chiefs,  from  the  names  of  abstract  qualities  •^'"''' 
vvhich  can  be  appreciated  by  none  but  people  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  civiiization,  attributes  the  origin  of  the  military 
title  jar^,  to  ar,  honour,  and  to  elle,  old  age.  Tiie  latter 
has  plcascd  some  English  writers,  who  think  that  the  title 
of  earl,  rcsulting  fromjar/,  is  connected  by  this  means  with 
aldorman,  considered  to  mean  an  old  or  older  man.  A 
ludicrous  dcrivation  of  this  kind  is  given  in  an  etyniologi- 
cal  dictionary  of  English,  in  which  earl  is  treated  as  a 
diminutive  of  "  A.-S.  are,  Ger.  er,  Dut.  eer,  (in  English 
ere,  vvhencc  early),  vvhich  appears  to  have  meant  priority, 
and  thence  seniority,"  and  the  reader  is  then  referred  to 
Aldorman,  which  the  writer  derives  from  (Bld,  the  recent 
Danish  corruption  of  eald,  old.  Others  again  declare  that 
the  Scandinavians  borrovvcd  J«r/  from  the  Greek  Egwj  or  tlie 


•  Coinm   I,  70. 
t  Craig,  (lc  Fciulis,  730,  uscs  thcbo  woids,  but  inistakcs  the  mcaniiig  of 
the  first. 

P 
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CHAP.     Latin  herus,  betvvecn  which  and  the  German  herr,  they 

L_    perceive  a  close  affinity.     The  editor  of  ScGmund'3  Edda 

suggests  an  etyuion,  at  oncc  natural  and  agreeable  to 
the  sense  in  vvhich  the  word  occurs,  where  it  is  not  em- 
ployed  absolutely  as  a  title  of  rank.*  He  conjectures  that 
the  old  ^orsejara,  bellum,  (Engl.  war,  jar),  has  produced 
"jarl,  quasi  jaril,  bcllator,"  and  it  may  be  added,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  eorl  bears  a  hke  relation  to  eorre,  anger. 
Thus  eorl  in  one  passage  of  Beowulf  corresponds  with  thc 
Eddaic  JarZ; — 

Thscr  genehost  brscgd  Nearest  there  brandished 

eorl  Beowulfes  Beowulf 's  warrior, 

ealde  lafe.  liis  antient  heir-loom  (sword) 
L.  1382. 

In  Arabic,  jari  is  bold,  brave,  leading  the  van  in  battle, 
and  jarrar  is  both  an  army  and  a  brave  soldier.  As  a  title, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  earl  is  the  Northern  jarl,  but  as  a 
mere  word  it  was  used  before  the  Danes  had  any  influence, 
over  the  language  of  the  Saxons.  The  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  the  common  origin  of  the  Eastern  and  European 
words,  which  is  the  Sanskrit Jre,  to  conquer,  overcome,  and 
this  is  clearly  connected  with  jiri,  to  injure.  As  in  the 
Northern  languages,  an  l  added  to  certain  Sanskrit  roots, 
is  found  to  form  nouns  of  agency,  and  appellations  of  per- 
sons  ;  thus  kri  +  Z=karl,  a  workman,  gauri  +  Z=girl,  a 
young  woman ;  so  the  same  thing  has  taken  place  in  earl 
and  j«rZ.  The  meaning  is  obvious,  the  jarl  or  earl  is  tlie 
man  who  jars  and  overcomes,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with 
herr,  herro,  hearra,  a  lord,  one  that  takes  by  force ;  and 


Thus  in  the  Harbarz  Liodh,  st.  23 : — 

"  Vurek  a  Vallandi  I  was  in  Valland, 

ok  vigom  fylgdat  and  accompanied  their  warsj 

atta  ek  jofrom  I  enraged  their  kings, 

enn  alldri  fsettak  but  never  appeased  them. 

Odhinn  a  jarla  Odin  lias  the  warriors 

tha  er  i  val  falla  who  fall  in  carnagc, 

eun  Thorr  a  thrselakynn."  but  Thor  lias  tl»e  race  of  slaves. 
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since  distinction  and  succcss  in  rapine  and  murdor  have     ^liA''" 

always  been  liii^hly  esteenied,  as  if  man  were  natiirally  a   

robber  and  destroyer  of  his  fellows,  the  name  gradually 
Ijccame  the  sole  property  of  the  principal  wurrior^^,  the 
natural  nobihty  of  all  savagcs,  for  such  unquestionably 
were  the  ferocious  pirates  who  introduced  it  into  England. 
Jarl,  by  all  northern  antiquaries,  is  considered  a  moderii 
title  of  honour.* 

In  a  later  age  than  the  composition  of  the  Eddaic  poems, 
jarl  became  a  most  illustrious  title,  and  superseded  that  of 
honcjsson,  king's  son,  as  the  style  of  a  prince  in  tlie  hfetime 
of  his  father.  This  was  the  use  of  etlieling  or  atheling  as 
a  title  among  the  Saxons.  With  atheling,  eorl  was  synon- 
ymous  in  the  earher  times,  and  in  the  Laws  of  Ethelbert, 
in  597,  the  latter  was  apphed  to  a  prince  of  the  blood.  It 
was  about  the  reign  of  Cnute  that  earl  ceased  to  be  used  in 
this  sense,  and  began  more  generally  to  supersede  the  title 
ofaldennan.  "  The  authority  of  Etlielweard,"  says  Sir  F. 
Palgrave,  "  seems  to  be  conclusive,  that  in  his  time  the 
title  ofearl,  if  considered  as  denoting  a  specific  dignity, 
was  not  employed  by  the  Anglo  Saxons.f  But  it  certainly 
designated  a  person  of  a  noble  race.  This  is  the  form  in 
which  it  is  employcd  in  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  The  earl 
and  the  churl  are  put  in  opposition  to  each  other  as  the  two 


•  Perman  notices  that  it  was  a  proper  uame,  cxtant  ujjon  Runic  mouu- 
ments  : — 

1.  "  Ilulmfrida  lit  gera  badi  bro,  oc  rita  stain  istir  bonda  sin  Jarl,  oc 
8uai  sina." 

2.  "  Gridur  ock  Ulfr  tbeir  litu  hackva  stain  at  Jarl  fadur  sin." 

1.  Ilumphrey  caused  the  two  brows  to  be  madc,  and  the  stones  to  be 
inecribcd  to  his  bond  Jarl,  and  his  son. 

2.  (irid  aud  Wolf  cansed  tlie  stone  to  be  sculptured  to  their  fathcr  Jarl. 
— Perui.  de  Tit.  Graff,  p.  80.  Ol.  Verel  in  Ind.  t«  Herauds  Saga,  v.  Jarl, 
p.  87,  8. 

f  "  Undecim  consules,"  says  he,  speaking  of  the  defeats  sustained  by  the 
Danes,  "  quos  illi  Eorlat  solent  nominare,  et  rex  eorum  unus.  IV.  3.  Tlie 
root  of  earl  or  iarl  raay  also  be  discerned  in  ipw^,  herr,  licrus.  [TLerootof 
herr,  kc.  is  firi,  to  siezc  by  forco,  hara,  war,  or  what  siezcs  upon.] 

p2 
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^vrr^'     f xtremcs  of  society.     The  laws  of  the  Kentish  kings  and 

the  traditional  custom  of  the  age  of  Athelstan  describe  the 

earl-kind  race  as  the  highest  order  of  subjects:  they  are 
placed  above  the  ealdormen,  and  if  that  last  mentioned 
term  be  taken  in  its  more  usual  technical  sense,  as  denoting- 
the  hereditary  rulers  of  the  smaller  tribes,  there  may  be 
some  reason  for  the  supposition  that  in  this  particular  ins- 
tance  the  title  of  earl  denotes  the  athelings,  the  immediate 
descendants  cf  the  sovereigns  ;  and  the  traditionary  opinion 
that  the  sons  of  the  kings  of  England  were  earls  by  birth, 
seems  like  a  reminiscence  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  policy.  In 
the  niore  general  sense,  however,  earlship  or  earldom  was 
only  high  nobility ;  and  very  long  after  the  title  vvas  appro- 
priated  by  law  to  a  peer  of  parliament,  the  yeomen  of  the 
north  continued  to  bestow  this  title  upon  gentlemen  of  an- 
cient  descent  and  honoured  family.  When  Johnny  Faw,* 
the  Gipsy,  is  described  as  earl  of  Lower  Egypt,  it  is 
only  the  same  application  of  the  idiom  of  the  olden 
time. 

With  respect  to  the  traditionary  belief  that  the  sons  of 
our  kings  are  earls  by  birth,  Sir  Francis  says:  "  The  se- 
cond  sort  of  earls  are  earls  by  birth,  and  so  are  all  sons  of 
kings  of  England,  if  they  have  no  other  dignity  bestowed 
upon  them.  So  asserted  by  Doddington,  in  his  argument 
on  the  Bergavenny  case,  (  Collins,j)-  102J.  I  cannot  trace 
the  doctrine  higher,  but  it  has  every  colour  of  antiquity. 
Whatever  are  the  rights  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  king  of 
England,  supposing  they  are  not  advanced  to  tlie  pcerage 
by  the  usual  mode,  they  are  now  mere  commoners ;  and  if 
arraigned  for  felony  would  be  treated  by  a  common  jury. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  the  old  time  they  were 
destitute  of  every  dignity  and  nobility.  The  great  earl  of 
Whitfield,  the  enemy  of  Hobby  Noble,  (JBorder  Minstrelsy , 
I.  245,J  was  only  an  individual  of  a  good  old  family.    Thc 


See  p.  42. 
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earls  of  Socbuni  were  goiitlcmen  of  the  same  class,  CSur-     Chap. 


tees,  Durhnm,  II.  209. J"* 

These  illustrations  are  valuable  in  showing  the  purport 
of  this  particular  title,  and  the  origin  of  titles  in  general. 
Johnny  Faw,  in  Gipsey  language  is  a  chief,  a  leader,i-  but 
in  Enghsh  an  earl;  and  men  above  the  common  rank  are 
esteemed  earls  by  the  common  people,  who  give  them  this 
style.  In  the  idiom  of  the  old  time  to  which  Sir  Francis 
refers,  it  was  common  to  employ  such  phrases  as  "jarlar 
ok  karlar,"  among  the  Norsemen,  and  "eorlas  and  ceorlas,"  EarUand 
earls  and  churls,  among  the  Saxons,  where  we  should  say  ' 

princes  and  peasants.  The  phrases  are  manifestly  of  very 
high  antiquity,  and  transport  us  into  those  remote  ages, 
when  it  was  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  community,  tliat 
one  class  should  be  employed  in  protecting  another,  which 
engaged  in  those  agricultural  labours  that  were  indispensa- 
ble  to  both  ficjhters  and  workers,  for  such  is  the  etymolo- 
gical  signification  of  this  periphrasis  of  society. 

The  quasi  regal  estabhshment  of  an  earl  continued  to  a 
late  period,  It  is  graphically  described  by  Froissart,  in  his 
account  of  a  dinner  on  Christmas-day,  at  which  he  was 
present,  in  the  hall  of  the  castle  of  the  celebrated  Gaston, 
count  of  Foiz,  at  Ortez,  in  Bevern,  in  1388  : — 

"  At  the  upper  or  first  table  sat  four  bishops,  then  the 
earl,  three  viscountes,  and  an  English  knight  belonging  to 
the  duke  of  Lancaster.  At  another  table  five  abbots  and 
twelve  knights  of  Arragon.  At  another,  many  barons  and 
knights  of  Gascony  and  Bigorre.  Four  knights  were  the 
chief  stevvarts  of  the  hall;  the  two  bastard  brothers  of  the 
carl  served  at  the  high  table.  The  erles  two  sonnes,  Sir 
Ivan  of  Leschelle  was  sewer,  and  Sir  Gracyen  bare  his 
cuppe.  And  there  were  many  minstrelles  as  well  of  his 
owne  as  of  straungers,  and  eche  of  them  dyde  their  devoyre 


Palgravc,  llisc  of  Eiitjl.  Coiniuuiiw.  II,  Appciid.  liarls. 
t  It  is  —fad  iu  thiufad.    i3cc  p.  41,  n. 
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CHAP.     in  their  faculties.     The  same  day  the  erle  of  Foiz  gave  the 
,     -  harautles  and  mynstre^es  tlie  summe  of  500  frankes:  and 

gave  to  the  duke  of  Towraynes  many  gownes  of  clothe  of 
gold  furred  with  ermynes,  valued  at  200  frankes.  This 
dinner  endurcd  four  houres."  The  earFs  ordinary  mode  of 
supping  is  then  described.  "In  this  estate  the  erle  of  Foiz 
hved.  And  at  mydnyght  when  he  came  out  of  his  chambre 
into  the  halle  to  supper,  he  had  before  him  12  torches  borne 
by  12  varlettes  standyng  before  hys  table  all  supper:  they 
gave  a  grete  hght,  and  the  hall  ever  full  of  knyghtes  and 
squyres;  and  many  other  tables  dressed  to  suppe  who  wolde. 
Ther  was  none  shulde  speke  to  him  at  his  table,  but  if  he 
wer  called,  His  meate  was  lyghthe  wylde  foule.  He  had 
grete  plesure  in  armony  of  instruments,  he  could  do  it  right 
well  liymself:  he  wolde  have  songes  sung  before  hym.  He 
vvolde  gUidlye  se  conseytes  and  fantasies  at  his  table.  And 
whan  he  had  sene  it,  than  wolde  he  send  it  to  the  other 
tables.  There  was  sene  in  his  hall,  chambre  and  court, 
knyglites  and  squyers  of  honor  goyng  up  and  downe,  and 
talking  of  armes  and  of  amours,  &c."  After  supper, 
Froissart  was  admitted  to  an  audience  with  this  magnificent 
earl,  aud  uscd  to  read  to  him  a  book  of  sonnets,  rondeaus 
and  vireloys,  writtcn  by  a  gentle  duke  of  Luxembourg. 
Tlie  custom  of  bcaring  torches  or  candles,  whence  the  ser- 
vants  wcre  called  valcts  de  chandelle,  gave  occasion  to  a 
savage  trick  played  by  a  feodal  lord  mentioned  by  Gregory 
of  Tours.  Shakspeare's  candle-holder  is  the  same  servant.* 
Northcm  Among  the  ancient  Norwegians  tlie  jarl  stood  next 
in  rank  and  power  to  the  king,  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
monarchy,  the  title  o^  heretog  or  duke  was  employed  to 
denote  the  same  kind  of  person  who  had  previously  enjoyecl 
the  rank  and  exercised  the  power  of  an  earl.f    The  station 


Earls  ctnd 
Dukes. 


*  Scc  Warton,  v.  iii,  p.  76. 
•  In  thc  Sagas,  Javls,  excrcising  iudcpcnilcnt  sovcreignty,  are  oftcn  men- 
tioned.     "  Jarl  nefiulur  IJiartuiar,  han  reidlii  fyrer  Aldeiuborg,  ok  tho  hon 
baeri  ey  haerra  tignar  nafn,  tha  var  ey  oryka  enn  marger  kongar."    Thcre 
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and  dignity  were  unaltered  ;  the  name  only  was  changed.  ^y{\^* 
The  earl  was  second  to  the  king  in  the  provinces  which  he  _-_ 
governed,  and  which  was  held  to  be  a  king  in  the  king's 
place.  Before  the  use  of  hertoy  as  a  dignity,  some  of  the 
earls  had  subordinate  earls.  Earl  Hako  had  sixteen  of 
these  inferior  nobles,  and  he  himself  must  therefore  have 
been  a  pro-rcx.  This  powerful  chieftain  gave  the  wliole  of 
the  Feroe  Islands  to  Sigmund,  tu  be  held  of  him  as  a  fief  by 
the  payment  of  an  annual  rent,  which  from  the  expression 
in  the  history  of  those  islands,  appears  to  be  the  third  of 
the  revenues,  Hke  the  third  penny  of  the  English  earls.* 
On  the  appointment  of  earl  Gutturm,  uncle  of  Harald 
Harfagri,  to  the  command  of  the  array,  he  was  called  her- 
to(je,-f  and  this,  Resenius  thinks,  was  the  occasion  of  the 
latter  title  superseding  that  of  earl.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  earl  continued  to  designate  a  very  high 
dignity,  since  it  was  given  to  the  deposed  kings  of  provinces 
and  to  such  nobles  as  were  appointed  tlieir  successors. 
This  use  of  earl  among  the  Northmen  is  parallel  to  its 


wa3  a  Jarl  nanied  Biartmar,  who  reigncd  over  Ladoga,  and  though  he  bore 
no  higher  a  title,  he  was  not  less  powerful  than  many  kings. — Hervarar 
Saga,  c.  5,  fo.  4.  Fridthiof,  iu  tlie  Saga  whicli  bears  his  name,  rejects  the 
offered  title  of  king  in  his  preferencc  to  that  of  an  earl.  Perhaps  when 
this  Saga  was  written  the  latter  was  less  common  than  king,  which  was 
bome  by  an  immense  number  of  petty  chieftains  of  no  more  account  than 
80  many  lords  of  manors. 

•  '  Eyar  alla  skaltu  hafa  i  Ifen  af  mer,  segir  jarl,  ok  gjalda  mer  skatta  af 
minum  hlutum.'  AIl  the  islands  thou  shalt  have  ia  fee  of  me,  says  the 
earl,  and  pay  me  scot  from  my  portions. — Fccreyinga  Saga,  c.  25,  p.  118. 
By  one  of  Harfagre's  provincial  laws  the  Jarl  is  to  have  the  third  of  the 
rents  and  taxes  for  his  table  and  e.xpcnses :  "  Oc  skylldi  jarl  hafa  thridh- 
iung  scatta  oc  scyllda  til  bords  oc  kostnadliar." — Haralds  H.  Saga,  c.  G, 
p.  78. 

t  'Gotormur  modher  brodhcr  hanns  giorflhiz  forstiore  fyrir  hyrdinni  oc 
fyrir  bllum  landradhom  :  hann  var  hertoge  fyrer  hyrdhlidhino.'  His  unclc 
Gotorm  was  made  president  of  the  court  and  all  the  counscllors  of  the 
land  :  he  was  general  of  the  court  (royal)  troops. — (Heuns  KringUi,  t.  \, 
p.  IG.J  in  the  foUowing,  hertugi  is  uscd  as  the  title  of  Guttorm.  "  Ilarall- 
dur  kongur  oc  Guttonnur  hertugi." — p.  77. 
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CHAP. 
VII. 


Vice- 
eounts. 


England. 


France. 
Germany. 


Anglo-Saxon  application,  in  tlie  first  instance  to  piinccs  of 
the  blood,  and  tlien  a?  a  substitute  for  the  very  high  title 
of  aldorman. 

32.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  Anglo-Saxon  heretoga 
had  descended  to  a  grade  below  that  of  the  vice-comites, 
or  sheriffs  of  shires  which  were  not  governed  by  earls,*  but 
the  Geraians  have  not  only  retained  but  have  formed  from 
it  the  title  of  Erzherzog,  a  chief  or  archduke.f  The  Goths 
and  Vandals,  on  overrunning  the  provinces  of  the  western 
empire,  abohshed  the  Roman  dignities  wherever  they 
settled ;  but  the  Franks  and  others  are  said  to  have 
retiiined  them,  and  divided  France  into  provinces,  giving 
sometimes  the  iwme  of  duke,  sometimes  that  of  count,  to 
the  governors.  Camden  observes  that  in  England  during 
the  Saxon  times,  the  commanders  of  armies  were  called 
duces  after  the  ancient  Roman  manner,  without  any  addi- 
tion ;  but  this  ancient  Roman  manner  was  also  the  manner 
of  the  Saxons,  Norvvegians,  and  other  people  of  Gothic  race. 
Wilham  the  Conqueror  styled  himself,  in  Saxon,  not  duke 
but  earl  of  Normandy ;  and  the  title  of  duke  lay  dormant 
in  England  until  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  who  erected  the 
duchy  of  Cornwali  for  his  son  the  Black  Prince.  "  As  the 
Lombards  in  Italy,"  says  Selden,  "  chose  dux  rather  than 
comes  for  their  highest  title  under  the  king,  so  in  sorae 
parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries  (where 
those  Northern  nations  planting  themselves  had  found  the 
provincial  names  of  dux  aud  comes,  as  they  denoted  go- 
vernors  of  provinces),  comes  being  apprehended  to  be  every- 
vvay,  at  least  as  honorable  a  title  as  dux  (it  was  indeed 
greater  in  the  old  empire),  vvas  retained  also  among  such 


•  Intersunt  episcopi,  comites,  vice-comites,  heretochii,  trithingrevi,  led- 
grevi,  &c. — Leges  Hen.  I. 

t  Wachter  derives  erz  from  apxi,  which  gives  the  English  arch.  The 
Sanskrit  root  akcii,  signifies  to  lionor  j  archita,  honorcd;  hence  crzherzog 
is  the  houorcd  or  houorable  leadur ;  if  not,  crz  is  a  corruiitiou  of  aryya,  a 
goveruor,  from  ri,  to  go. 
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as  were  subordinate,  as  a  title  of  highest  dignity,  as  dux  in     CHAP. 

Italy.     And  oft  tinies  both  that  and  dux  were  taken  for  so    ! — 

much  the  same,  that  there  was  no  difference  of  dignities 
designed  by  them."*  Though  the  French  retained  the  names 
and  forms  of  the  ducal  government,  yet  under  their  second 
race  of  kings,  there  were  scarcely  any  dukes;  for  all  the  great 
lords  called  theniselves  counts,  peers,  or  barons,  except  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  Aquitaine,  and  France.  The  last, 
however,  held  by  Hugh  Capet  himself,  corresponded  to  the 
modern  maire  de  j^cilais,  or  king's  Heutenant.  The  govern- 
ors  of  provinces,  whether  calHng  theraselves  dukes  or 
counts,  seized  upon  the  sovereignity  of  their  charge,  and  it 
was  witli  niuch  ditBculty  that  thcy  could  be  induced  to 
acknowledge  the  feodal  superiority  of  the  king.  Gradually 
the  provinces  thus  violently  separated,  were  united  to  the 
crown ;  but  the  title  was  no  longer  given  to  governors  of 
provinces,  and  at  length  duke  became  a  mere  title  of 
dignity,  annexed  to  a  person  and  his  male  heirs  without 
any  doniain  or  jurisdiction  over  the  place  of  which  he  is 
duke.  The  coronet  placed  over  the  escutcheon  of  a  dukc, 
is  the  only  vestige  of  his  ancient  dignity  and  splendour.i" 


•  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  334. 
t  ViscocNT,     This  modern  title  does  not  proi)orly  enter  into  a  disquisi- 
tion  on  thc  primitive  titles  of  European  tribes;  vlcndoininus,  vidanie,  and    Vice- 
some  others  bave  a  better  claim  in  respect  of  autiqnity,  but  they  are  ali   domimts, 
fully  treated  by  Selden.     Of  the  first,  however,  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  the  best    f^«'<^"*<?- 
modcrn  authority  on  such  subjects,  says  :  "  the  word  had  long  been  used 
to  denote  the  sheriff  of  a  county,  and  though  the  dignity  was   known  in 
France  at  a  mucli  earlier  period,  when,  lilce  ail  otlier  titles  in  tliat  liing- 
dom,  it  was  of  feudal  nature  and  attaclied  to  lands,  it  was  not  iutroduced 
into  England  until  the  reignofking  Ilcnry  tlie  Sixth,  whlch  monarch,  on 
the  lOth  of  February,  in  the  18th  ycar  of  his  reign,  anno  1440,  created  John 
Lord  Beaumont,  Viscount  Beaumont,  by  letters  patent.     The  words  of 
the  creation  are  "  Nonien  Vicecomitis  de  Beaiimont  imponimus,  ac  ipsum 
insigniis  Vicecomitis  de  Beauinmt  realiter  investimv^,  locumque  in  Par- 
liamentis  consiliis  et  aliis  corigregationibus  nostris,  super  omnes  Barones 
regni  nostri  assignavimus  eidem."  Tliis  dignity  was  limited  to  tlie  heirs  male 
of  bis  body,  and  it  is  obscrvable  tbat  king  Heury  at  tlie  same  time  grauterl 
him  tbc  Viscouutry  of  Beaumoat  in  France,  whicb  had  bcea  forfcitcd  to 
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CHAP.  the  crown  by  tlie  rcbellion  of  tbc  diike  of  Alcnijon,  nnd  granted  by  Henry 
VII-  tlic  Fifth  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  but  by  his  death  had  revcrted 
to  the  crown.  The  second  instance  occurred  a  few  years  afterwards,  for  it 
appears  that  Henry  Lord  Bourcliier  was,  on  the  14th  December,  25th 
Hen.  VI.  144G,  summoued  to  Parliaraent  as  Viscount  Bourchier,  and  it  is 
presumed  that  the  patent  of  creation  to  that  dignity  was  dated  shortly 
before  that  writ  was  issued,  but  neither  Dugdale  nor  any  other  writer  cite 
any  such  patent,  but  merely  refer  to  the  writ  as  proof  that  he  waa  so 
creatcd." — Sy^iopsls  ofthe  Peerage,  vol.  I,  p.  Ixxi.     See  also  p.  77. 

Judge  Barrington,  on  20  Ilenry  VI.  c.  9,  the  order  of  trial  of  countesses, 
&c.  for  high  treason,  observes,  "  By  the  enumeration  of  the  rauks  of  peer- 
age  in  this  statuie,  duchesses,  countcsses  ou  baroncsses,  we  may  correct  a 
mistake  of  the  heralds,  who  inform  us  that  John  Lord  Beaumont  was  created 
the  first  English  Viscount  in  the  18th  of  this  king;  but  it  is  impossible 
that  the  lcgislature,  two  years  after  the  introductlon  of  a  new  order  of 
nobility,  should  have  omitted  to  enumerate  it  in  the  present  statute, 
between  the  ranks  of  counts  and  barons.  This  new  rank  was,  however, 
Institutcd  before  thc  30th  year  of  this  king,  as  the  31  Ilenry  VI.  c.  2, 
mentions  it  among  other  degrees  of  nobility.  In  Madox's  Baronage,  the 
word  vice-comitissa  is  used  in  a  rccord  so  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  II.* 
Tliis  Viscountess  is  styled  de  Bello  Montc,  aud  she  was  probably  a  foreigner, 
who  Iiad  obtained  this  rank  in  France."t 

An  earlier  statute  than  this  31  Hcnry  VI.  mcntions  the  male  titlc :  the 
act  of  resumption,  passed  in  the  29  Henry  VI.  1451,  excepts  John 
Viscount  de  Beaumont  and  Hcnry  Viscount  Bougchier,  and  their  heirs, 
and  20  marks  granted  to  them  in  their  patents  of  creation,  notwithstanding 
that  no  viscouuts  wcre  created  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. — liot.  Parl.  t.  V, 
p.  221.  We  see  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  that  it  is  no  mistake  of  the  heralda  to 
adopt  the  authority  of  the  writ  of  summons,  although  it  may  not  be  easy 
to  explain  the  omission.  In  the  eyes  of  a  judge,  parliament  naturally  ap- 
pears  to  be  infallible ;  but  greater  blunders  than  this  are  said  to  have  been 
perpetrated  by  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  country. 


*  "(^.144.)    Marchionesses,  indeed,  are  also  omitted  in  this  statutc, 

and  there  was  a  Marquess  of  Suffolk  in  the  23rd  Henry  VI.    See  Rot.  Parl. 

V.  V.  p.  73." 

t  Obeervations  on  Anc.  Statutes. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

Titles  of  Associates  or  Companions. 

1. — GRAFF,  rcve,  sheriff;  headborough ;  borsholder.  2. — Gesidh,  gesindo, 
titles  of  nobility  equal  to  couiit.  3. — Leod,  a  cliief ;  court  of  tlie  leodes, 
court  leet;  court  baron  ;  socage  tenure ;  soc,  sac  ;  frank  firm  ;  sithessocn. 
4. — Sidesmau;  bye  laws,  burlaw-men ;  sithesmen,  gesidhesmeu,  sides- 
men.     5. — Gisiudo,  grafio,  gravio.     G. — Tungreve,  mayor.     7. — Bailiff. 

1.  From  the  choice  of  tlie  title  of  count,  by  nobles  who  ciiap. 
liad  rendered  theniselves  independent  of  their  monarch,  ^^^^' 
and  had  assumed  sovereign  povver  in  their  own  lordships,  Graff. 
and  from  the  neglect,  or  rathcr  indifference,  with  vvhich 
they  treated  that  of  duke,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
believing  that  the  superiority  of  the  former  vvas  a  continu- 
ance  of  its  ancient  pre-eminence.  The  vvord  denoted  the 
personal  friend  or  couipanion  of  the  ruler,  vvlule  the  titlc  of 
duke  was  only  officiary  and  temporary  until  it  acquired  a 
permanence  among  the  Longobards  in  Italy.*  A  question 
arises  vvhich  is  not  easily  solved,  and  that  is,  by  wliat  name 
did  the  Germans  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  call  those  counts 
or  companions  of  the  chieftain,  vvho  vvere  the  occasion  of 
instituting  comitcs  in  the  empire  ?  In  the  age  of  Tacitus, 
the  word  comites  had  not  acquired  the  pecuhar  sense  in 
which  it  is  employed  in  speaking  of  the  German  nobles, 
and  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  vvord  which  most 
nearly  conveyed  the  import  of  the  German  appellation.  If 
this  be  not  granted,  it  vvill  not  be  denied  that  the  Roman 
endeavoured  by  the  word  comites  to  convey  a  notion  of  the 
office,  duties,  or  occupations  of  the  German  companions. 

•  Supra  p.  224. 
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ciiAP.     In  oithor  case  the  enquirv  becomes  liniited  to  those  wonls 

VIII.  .  .  ^  .  .     . 

which  answer  in  sonie  respect  to  comites,  or  are  descnptive 

of  the  kind  of  attendance  on  the  king,  which  Tacitus  attri- 

butes  to  the  comites. 

Graff,  in  German,  is  the  present  name  of  a  count,  in 

Swed.  and  Danish  greffwe,  O.  Sax.  greyfe.     Schilter  pro- 

duces  the  foUowing  varieties  in  old  German,  grave,  grefe, 

and  gerafe,  reve,  which  appear  to  be  English  and  A.-Saxon. 

In  the  barbaric  codes  the  word  freqnently  occurs  as  graphio, 

grafio,  gravio,  and  is  exphiined  in  them  to  mean  both  a 

count  and  a  fiscal  judge.      Graffio  is  the  same  title  in  a 

charter   of  Kenulf,  king   of  Mercia,  in   796.*     Lye   and 

Wachter,  resorting  to  the  violence  comraon  to  the  older 

etymologists,  trans})ose  gefera,  a  conipanion^-t"  in  order  to 

make  gcrefa,  the  A.-Sax.  equivalent  of  the  words.     Even 

if  this  unnatural  process  had  taken  place  in  Saxon,  it  is 

little  hkely  that  it  would  also  take  place  in  the  other  Teu- 


*  Nec  principes  nec  graffio  hanc  lcnitatem  prcefatam  mutare  audeat. — 
Mon.  Ancjl.  I,  100. 

t  There  is  remarkahle  testimony  that  gcfira,  which  seems  etymohigically 
=PAR  Latin,  an  equal,  was  applicd  in  tlie  same  manner  as  felloto,  and 
that  it  was  not  among  the  Saxons  an  appellation  of  dignity,  or  of  office  like 
gerefa.  After  the  martyrdom  of  king  Ednuind,  according  to  iElfric's 
liomily  on  his  passion,  the  heathen  fleet-mcn  or  pirates,  cut  off  his  head 
and  concealed  it  in  the  woods,  where  it  was  j)rotected  from  iujury  by  a 
ravenous  wolf.  The  country  people,  on  finding  tlie  trnnk,  went  in  search 
of  the  head,  "  crying  every  where,  as  is  the  common  custom,  when  thoy  go 
into  the  woods, '  Wliere  art  thou  now,  giferaV  And  the  head  answered 
them,  Herc,  here,  here."— Co«.  MS.  Jul.  E.YU,fo.  203.  Gefera  is,  there- 
fore,  a  peer,  and  after  having  been  lost  to  the  English,  has  returned  through 
the  medium  of  the  French  pair,  from  i)ar,  Latin,  but  very  early  with  a 
restricted  applicatiou,  notwithstanding  that  in  Law  all  mcn  of  one  grade 
are  said  to  be  peers  : — 

And  if  thou  were  of  such  lignage, 

That  thou  to  me  were  otparage, 

And  that  thy  father  were  a  pere, 

As  he  is  now  a  bachilere , 

So  siker  as  I  have  a  lif, 

Thou  shouldcst  than  be  niy  wif. 

Gptvcr,  Cons.  Amoris,  b.  l. 
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tonic  (liiilccts.     Aiul  if  it  did,  it  would  not  account  for  tlie     (^hap. 

tiscal  appellation  of  graffio,  or  gravio,  or  the  present  sigiii-    . 

fication  ofreve,  which  in  the  west  of  England  denotes  the 
baiiifFof  a  monor.  Gerefa  is  graffio,  and  the  direct  pro- 
ducer  ofreve,  answering  in  etymology  to  the  Sanskrit ^m/ia,  Jieve. 
a  receiver,  a  taker,  and,  in  appHcation  to  its  derivative 
f/rahaka,  a  poUce  onicer,  a  constable,  a  baiUfF.  Of  all  these 
words,  tlie  low  Enghsh  (jrahhcr  is  tlie  undoubted  cognate.* 
Such  being  the  original  import  of  the  word,  we  see  the 
propriety  of  its  appHcation  to  tlie  sheriff,  the  scyre  fjerefa,  Sheriff. 
reve  or  baihff  of  the  shirc,  who  is  "a  judge  as  tiie  keeper 
of  the  king's  peace,  and  a  ministerial  ofRcer  of  the  superior 
courts  of  justice,  or  the  king's  baihfF."f 

Wliat  the  sherifF  is  in  the  county,  the  headborough  may  Head- 
liave  been  within  the  town,  but  thoujjh  horsholder  in  later    ^!^"  , 

.  .    .  .       .      Dors- 

times  was  equivalent  to  this  officer,  originally,  by  the  signi-  hoider. 
fication  of  his  name,  hurh,  a  castle,  and  ealdor,  a  chieftain, 
he  must  have  been  a  castellan. 

From  this  deduction  of  greff,  it  is  evident  that  none  of 
its  cognates  correspond  to  the  comites  or  comjjanions  of 
the  German  princes. 

2.  The  Anglo-Saxon  gesidh  has  been  mcntioned,;};  as  Gpsiilh, 
corresponding  to  the  comes  of  the  Latin  writers  on  the  ^''*""''' 
ancient  Germans,  and  it  was  a  title  of  nobility.  A  gesidh 
was  the  companion  of  iiis  king,  he  that  went  with  the  king 
on  a  sidh  or  journey,  mihtary  or  otherwise.§  Sometimes 
the  rank  is  denoted  with  the  same  addition  of  mariy  that 
was  made  to  the  aldor.  Selden  says,  "  Among  tlie  miracles 
of  John,  bishop  of  Ilexham,  about  700,  Bede  has  this  titlc, 
*  Ut  conjugem  comitis  infirmam  aqua  benedicta  curaverit,' 
(Eccl.  Hist.  l.  V,  c.  4,  5,J,  and  king  Alfred,  translating  it, 

•  Engl.  grabhle,  Germ.  grcifen  in  angreifen,  Engl.  gripe,  A.-S.  gripan, 
Norse  gripa,  i)rehen(lcre.  t  Blaekstone,  Comm.  I,  343. 

t  In  a  notc  on  a  passagc  from  Dr.  Brady^s  llistory,  IV,  2,  and  III,  0. 

§  Tlie  Sanskrit  sA<V//(,  In  one  class  of  verbs,  denotes  to  promote  welfare, 
to  goveru  or  flirect,  aiid  iii  anotlicr,  to  go,  to  move.  Aucient  kings  and 
governors  held  ambulatory  courts  uud  councils. 
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CHA P.     hath  gesidhmonncs  wif  (the  wife  of  thc  gesidhnan  or  count) ; 
L    and  in  the  body  of  liis  story,  *  villa  crat  comitis  cujusdam 


qui  vocabatur  Puch;'  thc  Saxon  is,  loces  siimes  gcsidhes  tun 
se  was  Piih  hceteu  (tlicre  was  a  gcsidh's  town,  which  was 
called  Puch).  And  in  thc  title  of  the  next  chaptcr,  *  Puer 
Comitis/  is  Gesidhmonnes  cniht ;  and  divers  other  placcs 
there  are ;  but  the  word  comes  is  nevcr  translatcd  ealdor- 
man."*  The  following  obscrvations  on  this  title  are  trans- 
cril)ed  from  the  Glossary  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  pub- 
hshed  by  the  Record  Commission  :  "Some  of  these  gesithas 
had  land,  others  had  not  (Ine's  Laws^  45,  51).  The  lands 
they  held  vvere,  in  some  cases  at  least,  not  their  own  (Ine, 
63,  68).  When  companions  of  the  king,  i.  e.  servants  of 
the  state,  the  lands  they  held  were  ^xohaLhXy  folk-lands.  In 
the  latter  periods  of  the  Saxon  history  the  appellation  of 
gesith  fell  into  disuse,  and  appears  to  have  been  superseded 
by  that  of  thegn.  The  gesithas  were  the  same  with  the 
lendes  or  noble  vassals  among  the  Franks  and  Visigoths, 
and  both  were  derived  from  the  comites  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans.  It  would  seem  that  the  comites  of  the  king  had  the 
designation  of  thegn  before  it  was  given  to  the  comites  of 
the  inferior  chiefs  (Ine,  45 J.  Gesithas  might  receive  grants 
of  bocland." 
f-c^fho-  3.  The  leudes  were  vassals,  and  priraarily  men,  like  tlie 

Anglo-Saxon  leode,  which  in  the  singular,  leod,  is  a  chief- 


*  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  608.     Other  examples  in  Beda'9  History  and 
Alfred'3  translation  of  it  are  in  l.  III,  c.  14,  22;  l.  IV,  c.  4,  10,  22.     In 
Beowulf,  while,  as  before  noticcd,  aldor  is  synonymous  witli  kiitg,  and  earl 
is  a  fighting  man,  rjcsulh  is  constantly  a  noble  companion,  and  cctheling : — 
Hradhe  heo  octhelinga  Soon  she  had 

anne  liaefde  fast  clutched 

fffiste  befangen  one  of  tlic  etlielings 

tha  heo  to  fenne  gang  when  she  wcnt  to  tlie  fen ; 

se  wajs  Hrodhgare  he  was  to  Roger, 

haelctha  leofost  thc  dearest  of  liis  heroes, 

on  gesidhcs  had.  in  the  quality  of  a  gesidh. 

L.  2588. 
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tain.     This  first  sense  of  leodc  is  derived  froni  the  Gothic     ^l^^^' 
lauts,  homo.*     Lcod  is  found  in  the  compound  lcod-cyning,     


and  it  often  occurs  in  its  simple  form  : — 

Iliin  tha  ellen  rof  Him  the  famed  for  valour, 

andswarode  answered, — 

wlanc  Wedera  leod  the  proud  princc  of  the  Wcstcrns, 

word  jEfter  spraec.+  words  afterwards  spoke. 

One   does   not  exactly   see  how  the   change   of  number 

should  reverse  the  signification  of  this  word.     Rcspecting 

sidhcsocna,  the  socn  or  manor,  with  its  jurisdiction  held  by 

VL  gesidh,  the  writer  of  the  Glossary  just  quoted,  says,  "As 

the  kings  and  great  men  rose  in  rank  and  importance,  their 

retainers  gradually  exchanged  the  title  o^ gesith  for  that  of 

thegn.     Some  districts,  it  is  probable,  were  withdrawn  from 

the   hundreds   before  this  change  of  appellation  became 

universal,  and  remaining  still  privileged  jurisdictions,  re- 

tained  the  name  of  sithesocna  after  the  gesith  or  sith  had 

lost  the  name.     It  appears  from  Dugdale's  Warwickshire, 

that  so  late  as  the  time  of  Henry   II.   there  were  three  of 

the    present  hundreds  still  called  sithesocn. — Allens  In- 

quiryy  p.  149."     The  tenants  of  the  sidhesocn,  were  the 

leode,  and  the  court  of  the  raanor  was  thence  denominated 

in  after  times  the  Court  Leet ;  but  the  same  tenants  werc  CourtLcet. 

also  vassals  of  the  gesidh,  and  denominated  socmen  and 

sidhesmen,   according   as    reference    was    intended  to   the 

chicf  or  liis  jurisdiction.     The  gesidhas  became  thegns,  and 

the  thegns  under  the  Norman  received  the  name  of  harons, 

whence  the  court  of  the  original  gesidh  was  then  called  a 

court   haron.     Mr.  Whitaker,  illustrating  his  observation 

that  "  in  the  feudal  polity  of  England,  the  whole  kinjjdom 

and   a   single   barony   were   exactly   the  mirrors  of  eacli 


•  Mr.Wining  gives  the  following  line  of  cognates;  5c/af.  liudi;  Lithuan. 
liaudls;  Lett.  and  O.  Pruss.  liaudis;  Goth.  laudeis;  O.  H.  Gcrm.  liuti. 
The  conceptive  idca  seems  to  be  that  of  union,  society,  close  affinity. 
Sanskrit  li,  in  infin.  latwn  s.  \etum,  to  embrace. 

t  Beowulf, /.  G70.  . 
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Court 
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Sncagc 
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other,"  finds  the  court  baron  to  resemble  the  feodal  parlia- 
ment  in  its  constitution.  "The  baron,"  he  says,  "held  a 
court,  at  which  all  the  vassals  were  obhged  to  attend,  and 
he  presided  as  the  judge,  and  they  assisted  as  the  jury. 
But  the  vassals  who  attended  were  only  the  feudatories  of 
the  chief,  the  mesne  lords,  or  the  frank  tenants  who  held 
under  hira.  They  and  they  only  were  the  members  of  the 
court;  in  their  prescnce  were  the  acts  of  it  executed,  and 
by  their  assent  vvere  they  ratified.  And  in  this  judicature 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  these  members  was  that  legis- 
lation  executed  by  the  baron,  which  was  the  incident 
equally  of  the  baronial  and  parliamentary  court,  and  those 
laws  were  enacted  which  exist  to  this  day  in  the  variegated 
customs  of  the  different  manors.  Such  also  in  every  part 
would  be  the  parliaraent  of  the  king.  The  vavasors  were 
obhged  by  their  tenures  to  attend  the  little  court  of  the 
barony.  And  the  barons  would  be  equally  obliged  by 
theirs  to  attend  the  court  baron  of  royalty.  The  forraer 
were  bound  to  act  as  assessors  with  their  lord  on  causes 
that  arose  among  the  tenants  of  the  manor.  And  the  latter 
would  equally  be  bound  to  be  assessors  to  the  king  on  all 
tiiat  emerged  among  the  tenants  of  the  crovvn.  The  former 
vvere  empowered  under  the  direction  of  their  lord  to  make 
lavvs  for  the  regulation  of  the  barony,  and  the  latter  must 
have  been  privileged  under  the  control  of  the  monarch 
to  raake  rules  for  the  governraent  of  the  kingdoni.  The 
one  judicature  was  called  the  court  of  the  baron;  the 
other  was  denominated  the  court  of  the  king  (Ingulf,  f. 
501,502)."* 

As  socage  tenure,  since  the  abolition  of  the  feodal  sys- 
tem,  has  absorbed  almost  every  other  description  of  holding, 
it  may  not  be  useless  to  exaraine  a  terra,  which  the  great 
writers  on  English  lavv  have  been  obliged  to  receive  with 
erroneous  interpretations.     "  I  cannot,"  says  Blackstone, 


Ilist.  Manch.  v.  II,  p.  170,  I. 
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who  is  thorouohly  per?uaded  that  the  tenure  "is  a  rehc  of     CHap. 

Saxon  hberty,"  and  is  not  debaseJ   by  a  connexion   witli     

plough  service,  "  I  cannot  but  assent  to  Mr.  Somner's 
etyniology  of  the  word,  who  derives  it  froni  the  Saxon 
appellation,  soc,  which  signifies  hberty  or  privilege ;  and 
being  joined  to  a  usual  termination,  is  called  socage,  signi- 
fying  thereby  a  free  or  privileged  tenure.  This  etymology 
seems  to  be  much  more  just  than  that  of  the  common  law- 
yers  in  general,  who  derive  it  frora  soca,  an  old  Latin  word 
denoting  (as  they  tell  us),  a  plough  ;  for  that  in  ancient 
time  this  socage  tenure  consisted  in  nothing  else  but  ser- 
vices  of  husbanriry,  which  the  tenant  was  bound  to  do  to 
his  lord,  as  to  plough,  to  sow,  or  reap  for  him."*  The 
learned  judge  argues  that  this  description  does  not  agree 
with  the  nature  of  socage  tenure,  which  in  the  older  law 
books  was  termed  fraunke  ferme,  and  which  was  a  tenure  Frank 
by  fealty  without  any  base  service.  This  word  frank,  which 
occurs  in  German  and  French,  is  understood  to  mean  free. 
Franca,  the  only  word  resembhng  it  in  Anglo-Saxon,  is  a 
kind  of  spear  or  lance,  and  so  far  seems  to  be  independent 
of  the  other.  Properly  libre  in  French,  and  frei  in  German, 
answer  to  the  A.S^x.frig,  and  Enghsh,  dindfranc,  in  this 
sense,  is  foreign,  or  rather  this  sense  of  it  is  secondary  and 
derivative.  It  is  manifestly  the  Gentile  appellation  of  Frank, 
which  has  before  been  mentioned  as  probably  the  Sanskrit 
yrangch,  eastern.  Its  earhest  appe-cirance  is  in  an  antient 
itinerary,  quoted  by  Schildius,  where  it  was  given  as  the 
second  or  alternating  designation  of  tlie  Chamavi,  a  people 
who  dwelt  south  of  tribes  between  the  Elbe  and  Ems.f 
Aiterwards  Francus  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus,  Eutropius, 
and  some  other  writers  about  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire ;   and  it  is  nut   improbable  ihat  the   Anglo-Saxon 


•   Comin.  II,  80,  81,  icc. 
t  "  Chauci,  Ampsivarii,  Cherusci,  Chumavi,  qni  et  Franci." — De  CaucU, 
l.  II,  p.  48. 

Q 
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CIIAP.     franca  was    so  called  becaiise  it  was  thc  same  kind  of 

VIII. 

L    weapon  as  that  used  by  the  Franks. 

The  Franks,  "  thi  Francken,"  which  Schildius  tells  us 
was  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  called  liherti,  were  not 
more  free  than  any  other  German  tribe,  and  for  that  very 
reason,  it  is  unhkely  that  the  Chamavi  would  be  designated 
by  a  term,  which  must  necessarily  be  ambiguous  and  obs- 
cure.  It  had  not  acquired  the  sense  of  the  vernacular 
frei  in  this  age,  and  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  franc,  or 
franch  in  the  sense  of  free,  before  the  gentile  appellation 
became  contrasted  with  that  of  the  provincial  Romans  of 
Gaul,  when  Romanus  denoted  one  that  was  not  admitted  to 
render  free  services  to  the  state  as  the  condition  of  his 
tenure  of  land.  To  possess  Sahc  Land  was  itself  a  title  to 
nobihty,  and  they  who  hved  under  Sahc  law  were  Franks, 
the  only  freemen  in  the  country  ;  Sahc  land  and  frank- 
land  were  convertible  terras;  and  when  the  Normans  came 
into  England,  they  found  that  their  "franc  fief"  answered 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  tenement  of  a  socman.  Hence  franli 
in  the  different  languages  acquired  the  signification  oifree, 
and  socage  tenure  came  to  be  denQmin^ied  fraunke  ferme. 

It  has  been  seen  that  suclien  is  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Fawd  or  Fowd,*  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  it  is 
the  same  as  socji,  more  recently  soken  and  soke,  the  juris- 
diction  of  a  gesidh,  technically  sidhesocn.  Mr.  Kemble, 
with  all  deference  to  him,  seems  to  err  in  considering  it  a 
derivative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Under  the  word  "  Socn, 
visitatio,"  he  says,  "  Probably  this  word  and  secean  (to 
seek),  should  be  placed  under  sacan  (arguere,  increpare), 
from  whose  preterite,  soc,  they  are  derived."  Socn  is  social 
intercourse ;  Sanskrit  sakna  and  saknu,  a  speaking  civilly 
or  kindly ;  so  sakhi,  a  friend,  sakheya,  friendly,  social ; 
sakhya,  friendship,  are  vvords  to  which  the  Latin  soci-us,  a 
companion,  and  societas,  may  be  referred.      The  root  of 


Supr^,  p,  137,  n. 
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Ihese  words  is  sak,  be  able.     Thcre  is  another  class  of     Chap. 

VIII. 

words  formcd  from  the  root  snAH,  to  be  able ;  as  sahaya,  a    1__ 

friend,  companion,  one  able  to  assist ;  sahayata,  and  saha- 
yatica,  society.  Socn  or  soken  is,  therefore,  not  only  friendly 
communication,  but  mutual  assistance,  and  as  a  technical 
terra  for  jurisdiction,  strongly  significant  of  the  fatherly 
care  of  a  German  or  Saxon  chief,  and  the  free  intercourse 
which  existed  between  him  and  the  people. 

With  respect  to  the  word  sac,  which  old  lawyers  say, 
signifies  as  much  as  causa  in  Latin,  and  which  indeed  may 
denote  a  cause  arising  in  a  soke,  it  may  be  left  for  con- 
sideration  how  far  it  is  connected  with  the  Sanskrit  sahh, 
to  acquire,  to  gain,  and  so  in  reahty  be  the  term  given  by  the 
Sakasens  to  the  land  held  by  a  soc-iety  in  common.*  la 
the  latter  case  the  socmen  are  the  sakyah,  or  fi-iends  in  occu- 
pation,  and  mutual  assistants  in  everything  relating  to  the 
socn  or  society;  for  that  all  these  words  are  connected  by  a 
prevaihng  idea  of  conception  can  be  doubted  by  none  but  a 
minute  graramarian.f  It  is  not  very  improbable  that  what 
Tacitus  calls  a  j)ayiis  was  socn,  for  it  was  govemed  by  a 
gesidh  or  a  gisindo,  who  was  elected  by  the  people  to 
administer  right  and  justice. 

The  original  socmen,  it  is  evident,  held  their  land  on  a 
condition  of  equahty  among  each  other,  and  were  bound 
only  to  observe  the  laws  estabhshed  by  their  appointed 
gesidh;  whence  arose  the  terms  abovementioned,  sidhesocna, 
gesidhes-socna,  meaning  the  jurisdiction  of  that  nobleman. 
A  cause  of  dispute  arising  in  the  socn,  was  called  a  sac, 
which  is  manifcstly  so  connected  with  tlie  verb  sacan,  to 
contend,  to  plead  ugainst,  as  to  require  no  observation,  that 
verb  being  probably  referable  to  the  Sanskrit  terms  above. 

The  laws  enacted  by  tlie  gesidh  and  his  sidhesmen,  or 


*   Tacit.  de  Mor  Gcrin.  c.  10  ;  aiul  Ca'sar,  de  Bcll  Gall.  l.  vi,  c.  2,  /.  iv,  c.  2. 

t  Salihn,  a  friend,  assi.-staiit,  coin|iaiii<);i,  and  ita  rclated  terras  arc  dcrived 
"  froin  sa,  for  sainana,  all  (llie  world),  aiid  hlnja,  siipport."  5«^,  to  cover, 
wheace  tagocha,  bclng  of  one  family,  of  kin,  related,  is  much  more  naturaL 

q2 
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assessors  of  whom  Tacitus  speaks,  were  denominated  from 
the  earhest  period  lellayines,*  the  lagan  or  laws  of  the 
hylle,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  villa,  and  hke  it  a  retention 
of  the  Sanskrit /?a//i,  a  village,  place,  or  station.  Of  the 
primary  meaning  of  law  (Lat.  lex=leys,  ley-is,  A.-S.  lak, 
laya,  Isl.  lay,  lavy,  loy),  several  opinions  have  been  given. 
The  most  common  is,  that  it  is  derived  from  leyere,  to  read, 
and  its  meaning  is  consequently  stated  to  be  that  which  is 
read  ;  but  people  had  laws  before  they  knew  how  to  read. 
And  as  leyere  itself  corresponds  with  layaji,  to  lay  down, 
its  classicaJ  signification  is  secondary,  and  derived  from 
the  laiv,  which  is  read.  \n  this  sense  of  a  thing  appointed, 
the  preceding  terms  agree  with  the  modern  German  yesetz, 
a  law,  an  ordinance,  a  thing  set  down  or  appointed.  The 
laws  of  a  place,  differing  from  general  laws,  were  termed 
by  the  Northmen,  hya-layas,  and  in  modern  Enghsh  bye- 
laws,  the  laws  of  the  socn  or  district.  In  Scotland  they 
are  denominated  burlaws,  or  hyrlaws,  of  which  Dr.  Jamieson 
says  that  they  are  made  and  determined  by  consent  of  the 
neighbours,  elected  by  common  consent  in  the  courts  called 
Burlaw  Courts,  and  in  which  cognition  is  taken  of  com- 
plaints  between  neighbour  and  neighbour.  The  men  so 
chosen  are  called  Burlaw  Men.  In  Icelandic  hurskap  is 
the  right  of  citizenship,  and  hursprak  the  place  of  assem- 
bly.  *  Uppa  burspraket  tha  herrar  ginge  (  ?  gingo.),'  the 
noblemen  went  into  the  senate  (Chron.  Rhythm.  Ihre,  v. 
Bur.J.  The  Icelandic  word  hya  lay,  signifies  laws  of 
villages  or  townships  (Von  TroiVs  Letters,  p.  1  ISJ.f 

4.  The  vassals  assisting  ni  the  court  of  the  baron,  the 
successor  of  the  yesidh,  are  often  mentioned  in  ancient 
records  as  Judices  curice,']^  but  of  their  original  name  the 
only  remembrance  is  preserved  in  the  Enghsh  sidesman, 


*  Jornand.  de  Rebus  Get.  c.  12. 
t  Etymol.  Dict.  v.  Biirlaw. 
X  Testa  de  Nevill',  passim.    "  Duodecim  juUices,"  in  the  Laws  of  Hen.  I. 
c.  G. 
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defined  to  be   the  assistant  of  a  churchvvarden.     All   our     ^y/)/'* 


lexicographers,  except  Dr.  Richardson,  who  omits  it  alto- 
gether,  consider  it  as  formed  of  side  and  man,  and  they 
expUiin  it  to  be  assistant  or  abettor.  Dr.  Jamieson,  on  the 
word  si/desman,  observes  that  "  syde,  as  conjoined  vvith 
man,  is  evidently  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Teut.  si/de,  pars, 
factio."  This  meaning  o^  sijde,  however,  is  only  secondary, 
and  furnishes  no  other  notion  than  the  present  Enghsh 
Ibrra  of  the  same  word,  in  its  secondary  acceptation  of  part 
or  party.  Sider,  employed  by  Sheldon,  is  the  regular 
Enghsh  name  of  an  abettor.  "  Such  converts,"  says  this 
writer  in  1616,  "  are  sure  to  be  beset  with  diverse  sorts  of 
adversaries ;  as  papists  and  their  siders."*  This  applica- 
tion  of  the  word  arises  from  the  use  o(  side  as  a  vetb  : — 

— In  any  country,  fricnd, 
Where  1  have  sided  with  my  superiors.t 

According  to  Dr.  Webster  there  is  the  authority  of  Milton 
for  sidesman  as  a  party-man  ;  but  does  not  this  proceed 
from  a  misconception  of  its  etymology?  In  all  other  cases, 
side  forms  true  compounds,  such  as  sidewind,  sidebox,  side- 
board,  and  sidesaddle,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Scottish 
cantword  sidedish.  A  whole  people  is  never  guilty  of  a 
solecism  in  language,  and  there  must  have  been  an  original 
reason  for  the  appearance  of  sidesman.  The  office  of  a 
person  so  called  seems  analogous  to  that  of  the  sidhes- 
men  in  the  court  of  the  sidhesocn ;  he  is  annually  elected 
to  assist  the  churchwardens  in  their  inquiry  and  present- 
raent  of  such  offenders  as  are  amenable  to  the  spiritual 
court.  When  the  sidhesocn  became  a  barony,  the  vassals 
who  assisted  in  the  court  were  called  the  jurymen  of  the 
court  baron  or  the  court  leet;  but  as  the  same  persons 
were  also  the  assistants  of  the  churchwardens,  who  were 
usually  ecclesiastics,  it  is  not  im])robable  that  the  original 


•  Mirror  of  Antichrist,  in  Dr.  Ricliardson. 
t   Ford,  Lady'b  Trial,  Act  I,  sc.  1,  Ib. 
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CHAP,     nnmc  of  sidhesmen  adhered  to  them.     Dr.  Jamieson  has  an 

1_   extract  from  an  instrui.ient  of  obligation,  copied  from  the 

Memorie  of  the  Somervilles  (Vol.  1,234),  in  which  sydes- 
man  appears  to  bear  much  of  its  ancient  signification  : — 

"  Be  it  kend,  &c.  me,  Thomas  of  Killpatrick,  laird  of 
Closseburne,  and  sydesman  to  ane  honourable  lord,  Joha 
Lord  Somervill,  for  all  the  dayes  of  my  hfe  ;  and  obleidges 
and  binds  me  to  the  said  lord,  be  the  faith  of  my  body." 

5.  Probably  about  the  time  that  the  Saxon  gesidh 
Qisindo.  adopted  the  title  of  king's  thcgn^  the  gisindo  of  the  Ger- 
mans  became  a  graffy  taking  that  title  from  the  jurisdiction 
which  he  exercised  over  his  township  or  hundred,  as  a 
judge.  The  former  title  had  a  mihtary  origin,  while  the 
most  ancient  monuments  of  the  latter  bear  testimony  to  its 
civil  import.  Paul  Warnefrid  especially  notices  that  the 
Bavarians  called  a  comes,  i.  e.  a  gisindo,  by  the  title  of 
gravio  ;^  and  in  the  Ripuarian  code,  comes  is  pointedly 
distinguished  from  grafio.-f  Were  it  not  for  the  evidence 
of  Tacitus,  that  the  prince's  companions  were  the  persons 
sent  to  administer  laws  in  the  territories  committed  to 
them,  with  the  aid  of  one  hundred  of  the  common  people 
for  assessors,  it  might  be  supposed  that  two  different  grades 
were  imphed  by  these  terms.  In  one  of  the  llipuarian 
Laws,  both  words  are  used,  and  comes  is  given  as  the  inter- 
pretation  oi grafio,  a  fiscal  judge.;]:  With  respect  to  the 
distinction  just  mentioned,  it  should  be  noticed  that  by  the 
terms  of  the  law,  the  comes  residing  in  judicio,  in  his  pro- 
vince,  appears  to  be  cousidered  to  be  superior  to  the  grafio, 
who  as  a  fiscal  judge  had  no  constant  abode.     At  this 


♦  Ilic  (Alacliis)  dum  dux  essct  in  Tridentina  civitate,  cum  comite 
Baioariorum,  qucm  illi  gravionem  dicunt,  qui  Bauzanum  ct  reliqua  castcUa 
rcgebat,  conflixit,  eumque  mirifice  superavit.  —  JJe  Longoh.  l.  v,  c.  3G, 
p.  198. 

t  Jubemus  ut  nuUus  optimatum  Major  domus,  Domesticus,  Comes, 

Grafio,  Cancellarius,  &c. — Tlt.  88. 

X  Tit.  53.  "  De  co  qni  Grafioncm  interfvcerit. — 1.  Si  quis  Judicem 
Fiiculcm,  qucm  Comitcm  vocant,  iutcrlcccrit,  sexccntis  solidis  mulctetur." 
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time,  ihereforc,  tliere  were  a  count  judiciary  and  a  (/rafio,     chap. 
a  name  which  by  no  means  denotes  a  count,  but  a  fiscal    


judge.  When  the  title  of  gisindo  was  relinquished,  and 
that  of  greve,  grave,  and  latterly  graff,  was  assumed,  it 
must  have  been  in  consequence  of  the  conjunction  of  the 
Iwo  offices  in  the  count  judiciary. 

6.  There  can  be  httle  or  no  doubt  from  the  signification  Tungreve. 
of  the  title  tun-greve,  that  though  it  latterly  denoted  no  "^^' 
more  than  baiHff  of  a  manor,  the  person  who  bore  this 
appellation  was  the  principal  officer  of  the  town,  and  what 
is  now  called  a  mayor  in  corporate  towns.  In  the  usual 
way  of  conjectural  etymology,  Wachter  fixes  upon  the 
Keltic  maer,  viUicus,  which  appears  to  mean  both  a  hus- 
bandman  and  a  steward  of  a  cityj  and  he  quotes  the  opinion 
of  Goldast,  that  a  great  number  of  German  nobles  sprang 
from  this  class.*  There  is  no  doubt  a  correspondence  in 
the  Keltic  maer,  Germ.  meier,  Low  Lat.  major,  Fr.  maire, 
which  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  that  in  Arabic,  mar, 
signifies  a  great  lord.  Mayor  will  then  denote  the  lord  of 
a  town,  and  the  etymology  explain  why  some  are  termed 
lord-mayoTs ;  while  mayoress  finds  an  exact  counterpart  in 
the  majorissa  of  the  Sahc  Law.f  A  Saxon  tun  appears  to 
have  been  what  was  afterwards  termed  a  manor ;  and 
where  any  considerable  number  of  houses  stood  upon  the 
manor,  that  portion  having  the  tungreves  court,  retained 
the  name  tun,  a  town.  Hence,  in  old  Enghsh,  the  lord  of 
a  manor  seems  to  be  equally  denominated  lord  of  the  town  : 

Erles  and  barons,  bishops  plenerly 

Knyghtes,  lordes  of  tounes,  and  alle  com  to  his  crie.t 


•  "  Villici  majores  et  anXutq  majores,  Alamannis  ctiamnum  Mever,  crant 
rusticarum  possessionum  et  villarum  administratores.  Erant  autcm  villici 
iati  majoribus  ab  initio  e.x  pleljc  et  vulgo  j  postea  progressione  facta,  cum  a 
dominis  suis,  non  princibus  tantum,  sed  vero  barouibus  et  nobilibus,  pnedia 
in  beneficium  sive  feudum,  ut  juris-consultiloquuntur,  accepissent,  co  titulo 
etiam  nobilitatem  sibi  vindicarc  cceperunt,  quo  ex  fonte  infiiiita  nobiliura 
profluxit  multitudo." — De  lieb.  Alaman.  t.  II,  p.  115. 

t  Lex  ;;al.  tit.  xi,  n.  7.  \  Robert  of  Hruunc,  p.  279. 
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cuiAP.     On  evcrv  Raipoot  estate,  there  is  a  mer,  a  kind  ofmairede 

'_  palais,  vvho  has  miUtiry  corninand  over  the  vassals. 

Buiiljf'.  7.  The  bailiff  is  an  officer  vvhose  name  bears  the  odor  of 

antiquity  ;  it  is  used  as  a  translation  of  the  Saxon  gerefa, 
in  the  sense  of  governor  of  a  province,  and  sometimes  it 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  yravio  of  the  Franks,  and 
the  thiiifad  of  the  Visigoths.  In  old  Enghsh,  baly  is  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  bailiff]  who  was  often  high  in  rank  and 
official  employment : — 

"  Sir  Jon  of  Warenne,  he  is  chef  justice,  ^ 

Sir  Henry  Percy  kepes  Galwaye. 
These  two  had  baly  of  tliese  londes  tueye."* 

This  term  has  been  derived  from  the  Latin  bajulns, 
whence  it  is  said  comes  bailus,  a  judge  or  governor  of  a 
district;  but  bailus  is  the  same  word  as  bailli,  or  bailiff, 
and  bajidus  among  the  Romans  was  a  porter.  The  deriva- 
tion,  however,  may  be  collaterally  correct :  the  bailiff  was 
no  doubt  so  called  originally  from  being  the  bearer  of  the 
prince's  bhala  or  lance,  as  the  ensign  of  his  deputed 
authority.     At  the  present  day,  the  bhala^ 


is  the  sign  manual  of  the  hereditary  premier  of  state  of 
Mewar,  in  Rajasthan.  It  is  to  this  most  ancient  custom 
of  dehvering  a  lance  or  spear  in  the  way  of  commission, 
before  the  invention  of  writing,  that  we  find  rods,  wands, 
batons,  and  other  instruments  used  to  denote  the  possession 
of  office.  The  botwand,  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  is  a  rod  such 
as  officers,  and  especially  marshals,  used  to  carry  in  ancient 
times  among  the  Gothic  nations,  where  the  men  capable  to 
bear  arms  were  summoned  to  attend  their  general,  a  mes- 
senger  was  sent,  who  with  the  greatest  expedition  was  to 


*   Robcrt  of  IMuiiiic,  p.  280. 
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carry  a  rotl   throuoh  a  ccrtain   district,  and  dehver  it  in      Cii.'iP. 
•^                             *   .                                                                                       VIII. 
another,  and  so  on,  till  all  the  quarters  of  the  country  were     

warned.     This  rod  had  certain  marks  cut  upon  it,  which 

were  often  unknown  to  tlie  messenger,  but  intelhgible  to 

the  principal  persons,  to  whora  he  was  sent.     These  marks 

indicated  the  time  and  place  of  meeting.     The  rod   was 

burnt  at  one  end,  and  a  rope  affixed  to  the  other,  as  inti- 

niating  the  fate  of  those  who  should  disobey  the  sunimoii.?, 

tliat  their   houses   should  be   burnt,  and   that  themselves 

should  be  hung.     This  was  called  in  Su.  G.  hiidliafle,  froni 

bud,  a  message,  and  kajle,  a  rod.*     The  more  ancient  cus- 

tom,  which  is  noticed  by  Ihre  and  the  Swedisli  antiquaries, 

vvas  strictly  analagous  to  the   Asiatic  hhala,  consisted  in 

sending  round  an  arrow,  called  the  herur,  or  arrow  of  war, 

as  indication  to  the  feodatories  to  arni  their  vassals,  and 

attend  the  chief  to  the  field. 

The  bearer  of  these  missions  may  have  been  termed 
bailiff,  and  thus  bajulus  have  come  to  denote  a  porter  or 
servant  among  the  Romans.  In  Hke  manner  the  person 
honoured  with  the  Uince  or  hhala  of  power,  was  certainly 
so  called  from  that  circumstance ;  and  thus  in  subsequent 
times  he  that  was  comniissioned  by  the  prince  or  great 
man  to  act  in  his  stead,  was  called  a  hailiff,  altliough  he 
had  neither  lance  nor  rod  to  denote  his  authority.  In  okl 
German,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  stah,  a  staff,  or  a  letter, 
also  signified  judgment,  possibly  because  a  stafF  was  the 
ensign  of  a  judge. 

Apparently  the  hailiff  was  the  Missus  Regis  of  the  Ger- 
mans,  there  being  no  equivalent  term  in  Latin,  except 
bajulus,  which  had  acquired  too  mean  a  signification  to  be 
apphed  to  an  officer  entrusted  with  superior  authority. 


•  Etymol.  Dict.  urt.  Botwand. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Ilousehold  Dignities  and  Offices,  high  cmd  low. 

1. — Palatine  or  Palack  Counts.  Origin  of  the  iianies  of  bnildiiigs,  &c. 
2. — Palace.  3. — Tower,  Castle.  4. — Comcs  palatii;  hciicliman.  5. — 
Stewaud,  spencer,  lanlerer.  G. — Hutleh,  pinccrna,  boiitciller;  skiu- 
ker;  byrel;  seneschal;  tapster;  dapifer;  dishbcarer.  7. — Graff,  greve, 
gerefa.  8. — Mahqcis,  banner  lords.  9. — Lords  Marches.  10. — Scnior, 
senhor.  11.— Constable  and  Marshal.  12. — Marsiial,  horsc  keeper; 
horse  page,  horse  knave,  avenor,  hostler,  farrier.  13. — Treasurer.  14. 
— Commodore,  Ducarius,  adiniral;  Valvasor. 

(•-jj^^p  1.  In  attempting  to  ascertain  the  import  of  primitive 

IX.        terms,  it  would  occasion  error   to    forget   that  languages 
'  were  spoken  before  men  had  made  any  considcrable  pro- 

CouNTs.  gress  in  civiHzation;  and  that  the  appellations  which  they 
gave  to  the  objects  of  their  necessities  and  conveniences  in 
their  rudest  forms,  remained  unchanged  when  those  objects 
had  received  improvements  and  embelhshments,  because 
the  latter  were  only  occasional  and  of  gradual  growth.  The 
block  of  wood  or  stump  of  a  tree,  which  served  for  a  seat, 
was  called  a  stool,  froni  its  firmness  and  sohdity,  and  when 
in  a  subsequent  age,  it  was  modelled  into  a  stately  chair, 
and  decorated  with  purple  and  gold  for  the  monarch,  it 
was  still  called  a  stool,  (stol,  a  stool,  a  throne),  a  name 
which  now  adheres  only  to  the  rudest  form  of  a  seat.  To 
illustrate  this  by  other  famihar  exaraples  would  be  super- 
fluous,  if  the  examples  thcmselves  did  not  also  conduce  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject  under  inquiry. 

Men  were  compelled  to  seek  for  shelter  frora  the  incle- 
mency  of  the  weather  long  before  the  invention  of  the  art 
of  building.  They  vvere  huntsmen  and  hcrdsmcn,  and  they 
clad  theraselves  in  the  skins  and  hides  of  beasts;  or  they 
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were  husbrindmen,  and  flishioned  garmcnts  of  lcaves  and     ^"'^^ 

bark.     Tlie  same  substances  employed  on  a  larger  scale,    

served  for  the  construction  of  permanent  as  vvell  as  tempo- 
rary  shelter  or  retreats ;  and  what  is  not  extraordinary,  the 
names  of  tlie  matcrials  suggcsted  the  appeUations  of  their 
dwelhngs,  and  are  tlie  original  of  the  words  in  present  use 
for  the  very  same  purpose. 

Spreading  a  skin,  called  in  Sanskrit  twak  and  twachy 
from  tree  to  tree,  Sansk.  kuta  and  kutha,  the  Sakasen 
hunter  contrived  a  temporary  hut  with  a  thatch  or  roof. 
When  this  became  his  constant  residence,  he  called  it  kuti 
a  house,  a  hut,  Germ.  hiitte,  and  probably  covered  it  with 
bark  of  trees,  also  called  tivak  and  twach.  This  is  the  first 
idea  of  the  Latin  tego,  tectum,  the  A.-Sax.  theccan,  to  cover 
over,  thecen,  a  roof,  the  Iceland.  thakka,  Germ.  decken, 
dach,  and  Enghsh  thatch.  Or  he  covered  it  with  dry 
leaves,  uda,  and  called  it  uttaja,  a  cottage ;  or  his  thatch 
consisted  of  meadow  grass,  ghasa,  which  originated  the 
Latin  casa,  explained  to  be  a  house  of  leaves,  the  Germ. 
haus,  A.-S.  and  Icel.  hus,  Engl.  house. 

More  majestic  dwelhngs  were  constructed  vvith  salas, 
branches  of  trees,  apparently  larger  than  the  kuta.  At  all 
cvents  a  house  of  this  kind  vvas  called  sala,  the  A.-S.  sal, 
and  Icel.  salr,  a  hall  or  palace,  Germ.  saal,  an  upper  room, 
Fr.  salon,  and  perhaps  Engl.  soller.  The  Gr.  aule,  Lat. 
aula,  a  hall,  and  the  Goth.  alJi,  a  temple,  usually  classed 
with  these  words  by  etymologers,  who  ought  to  knovv 
better,  are  the  Sanskrit  alayam,  a  hall,  of  which  the  niean- 
ing  is  contained  in  Aldor  and  its  cognates.  Cutting  down 
trees,  they  made  beams  (Sanskrit  hhim,  a  prop),  and  work- 
ing  still  more  elaborately,  they  called  the  house,  not  from 
its  materials,  but  the  pains  bestowed  upon  it ;  and  thus 
came  the  Latin  domus=  (Eng.)  timber=  (Germ.)  zimmer. 
The  Greek  demos,  a  house,  demo,  to  build,  and  Goth.  tim- 
rian,  are  radically  the  same  vvith  the  preceding,  from  the 
Sanskrit  tam,  to  subdue  and  place  in  order. 

Acquiriug  a  greater  degree  of  skill  in  architecture,  men 
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CHAP.      unitcc}  together,  and   with   huge  blocks  of  uiihewn   stone 
(O.  N.  hallir),  they  erected  the  gloomy  hall,  of  vvhich  the 

earhest  notice  places  it  among  rocks  and  fells,  with  a  dark 

path  to  it : — 

"  Reid  hann  mcir  thadan  Thence  farther  he  rodc, 

myrlivanii  veg  by  a  darksoine  way, 

heilig  fioU  up  snow-capt  liiils, 

uijz  at  hollo  kom."  till  he  came  to  the  hall. 
Rigsmal,  v.  37. 

When  a  number  of  these  dvvellings  were  got  together,  a 
villa  was  formed,  in  Sanskrit  paUi,  Norse  hyle,  a  httle 
habitation  ;  A.-S.  hol-d  and  hol-t,  a  house,  a  village.  Some 
surrouuded  the  vill  with  a  circular  fence,  hof,  in  Germ., 
and  hoppa,  in  A.-Sax.,  a  hoop,  etymologically,  though  not 
in  sense,  corresponding  with  the  square  formed  cubus  of 
the  Romans.  The  German  hof  gave  name  to  the  royal 
residence  in  after  times ;  but  some  named  the  vill  from  the 
materials  of  the  enclosure  or  fence  ;  in  Goth.  gazds,  a  goad, 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  hasta,  a  spear ;  and  gazds  is  tbe 
same  word  as  the  A.-Sax.  geard,  a  yard,  Norse  gardr,  a 
city,  a  region  ;  and  gorod  in  the  termination  of  Novogorod 
and  the  names  of  other  cities.  The  gardr,  hke  cities  in 
general,  was  a  fortification ;  and  other  Scandinavians  cal- 
hng  the  stakes,  haslar,  froni  the  hazle  tree,  produced  the 
word  hastl=castellum ,  from  castrum,  Latin.* 
Palace.  2.  That  the  first  palace  vvas  nothing  more  than  a  rude  en- 

closure  of  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  from  that  circum- 


•  From  hasl,  is  formed  at  hasla,  or  hastla,  to  mark  out  a  place  for  a 
pitched  battle,  which  the  Northmen  performed  with  hazel  stangs  or  stakes, 
and  they  called  the  place  itself  heslisteingi,  q.  d.  castle-stakes  or  pales. 
"  Skanit  fra  hofinni  vari  settar  up  heslisteingur  tliar  sem  orrostan  skyldi 
vera."  Shortly  from  the  court  were  the  hazel  stangs  set  iip  where  the 
battle  was  to  be. — Norna  Gests  Saga,  c.  6.  The  first  castr-a  ={hastl-ar) 
were  no  better  than  tents  within  a  palisade.  Hasla  vollr,  the  plain  of 
hazels,  also  occurs  for  a  battle  field  :  "  Lagdi  jall  scipom  sinom  at  landi, 
oc  hasladhi  voll  Ragnfredi  kongi."  The  Jarl  laid  his  ships  on  the  land, 
and  stakcd  out  i  ficld  of  battle  for  king  Rainfrcd. — Heims  Kringla,  t.  I, 
]).  212.  ;,' 

I 
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stance  named  by  the  Anglo  Saxons  a  foosten,  a  fastness,  or     ciiap. 

fortress,  is  pretty  vvell  ascertained  from  the  origin  of  the 

word,  w  hether  we  consider  it  as  the  old  German  falanza, 
or  the  Latin  palathim.  The  latter  is  commonly  said  in 
classical  books  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Palatine  Hill, 
but  this  is  deriving  cart  from  carthorse.  Palatinus,  as  Sel- 
den  observes,  respecting  the  word  in  a  count  of  the  royal 
household,  "  is  the  possessive  of  pa/a^iM;«,  and  imphes  no 
more  than  the  words  of  the  hoiisehold,  when  we  say  *offi- 
cers  of  the  househuld.' "*  On  Latin  principles,  therefore, 
this  etymology  of  palatium  cannot  be  commended.  The 
Romans  long  before  they  arrived  at  the  Palatine  Ilill,  must 
have  protected  themselves  by  castra,  and  palatia  are  no- 
thing  more  than  castra,  considered  in  regard  to  the  pahng 
or  palissado,  and  not  in  regard  to  hasl,  its  material.  They 
are  however,  said  to  have  first  estabhshed  themselves  on 
the  Palatine  Hill,  and  if  any  part  of  the  story  of  Romulus 
be  true,  the  "Romana  palatia,"  committed  to  the  care  of 
"  mother  Vesta,"  could  not  have  been  stone  edifices,  but 
a  collection  of  huts  of  the  simplest  construction,  such  as  at  a 
recent  period  were  erected  by  hordes  of  banditti  on  the  hills 
and  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  castellum,  the  residence  of  the  pasto- 
ral  marauders  was  protected  by  a  circle  of  stakes  or  piie.s. 
Such  a  stake  the  Romans  called^rtZ(us),  and  the  Germans 
pfal  or  phal.-f  In  old  German,^a^a  was  a  wooden  tower, 
and  phala,  vvhich  however,  is  the  same  word  and  the  cog- 
nate  of  the  Latin  j^a^us,  was  a  vvooden  castle.J     In  old 


•  Titlcs  of  Ilonour,  p.  378. 

t  From  tlie  root  pal,  to  prcscrve,  Sanskrit  Graininarians,  deduce palala,  a 
stalk,  a  straw,  and  pulali,  a  straw.  The  pal-us  takes  its  nanie  from  its  use 
as  a  stake,  when  it  bears  a  reseniblance  to  a  stalk  ;  or  dircctly  frorn  the 
root  PAL,  wlien  it  flenotes  part  of  a  fcnce.  The  Pcrsiaii ;;«;«/-  is  tlie  higlicst 
beam  of  a  house  which  supports  Ihe  roof. 

t  Schilter,  not  j)crceiving  tiiat  the  words  were  radically  the  saine,  dcrives 
phala,  a  wooden  castle,  from  tlie  Latin  pahis. —  Thcsaur.  Antiquit.  Tcutnn, 
t.  III, ;;.  C54.     Wachtcr,  findiiig  that  Fcstus  connccls /ala  with  altitudc, 
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CITAP.     German  also,  a  statclier  buildino;  was  called  a  falanza— 
■  ludand-ws,,*  (Lat.  p-opped   up  vvith  poles);  and,  reserab- 

ling  it,  the  Low  Latin  i)alancatum,  Itahan  palanchato,  was 
what  the  French  under  the  same  notion,  call  a  paHisade, 
that  is  a  stockade  or  fortification  of  pales.  In  classical 
Latin  the  n  was  dropped,  and  the  word  palatium,  as  if  it 
were  palat-um,  formed  of  pales,  answering  to  the  German 
pfaltz,  and  pallast,  a  palace,  likewise  produced  by  drop- 
ping  the  n  of  the  ancient  orthography.  The  j^ttlancatum, 
just  mentioned,  was  a  fence  ofpales  around  what  is  now 
denominated  a  city;  Muratori  quotes  a  memorial,  dated 
1238,  in  which  this  kind  of  fence  is  termed  a  palancatum.-j- 
Omitting  the  n  and  doubhng  the  l,  the  writers  of  the  mid- 
dle  ages  had  pallatium  and  pallicium,  still  meaning  the  en- 
compassing  palhsade.  Palus,  in  the  Alamannic  Laws,  was 
a  sharp  piece  of  wood  driven  into  the  ground  to  support  a 
fence,J  and  in  the  Laws  of  the  Longobards  "nudus  ad  pa- 
lum  vapulari,"  was  a  phrase  to  denote  the  punishment  of  a 
slave  by  flagellation  on  his  bare  back,  at  the  pale  or  far- 
thest  extent  of  the  enclosure.§     Palatium,  however,  had 


condemns  this  derivation,  and  suggests  the  Icelandic  Jiall,  a  niountain,  as 
the  etymon  of  the  German  pJiala  ;  hnijiall  is  thc  Vjn^Wah  fell,  and  German 
feh,  a  rock,  and  conscquently  cannot  also  be  the  German  j)fal.  The  con- 
ception  of fall,  fell,  fels,  &c.,  related  as  these  words  are  to  falla,  fallen, 
&c.,  refers  to  declivity,  and  not  to  height. 

*  l^oi'keT\\a.sfalanza,  a  hall;  but  othcrs  write  palantz  and  pfallantz, 
Sce  Waclitcr,  wlio  also  quotes  palinz  Ims,  a  house  of  palings,  the  transla- 
tion  oi  pratorium  in  Ottfricd  ; — 

Giang  er  selbo  ingegin  uz 
Tliar  zi  thcmo  palinz  hus. 
He  wcnt  himsclf  out  to  meet 
Tliem  tliere  at  the  pallng  house. 

Lib.  IV,  c.  20,  V.  5,  0. 
t  Et  ipsi  Brixicnscs  suspendcrunt  iiipt'»«  impcratoris  pro  brachiis  extra 
pahincatuin  civitatis. — Ajmd  Du  Cange,  In  voc. 
t  L.  Al.  tit.  99,  n.  24. 
§  L.  Long.  lib.  1,  c.  25,  n.  4.     Tlie  pale  or  stalie  driven  into  tlic  groiind 
was  also  used  as  a  boundary  mark. — Du  Cange,  t.  V,  c.  85.    The  i)alan- 
clmto,  ¥i\i)lanche,  IRn^l. plank,  differed  from  the  pale  in  being  unpointed 
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ages  before  this,  acquired  thc  signification  of  a  large  and  Ciiap. 
stately  edifice.  The  process  is  obvious.  As  the  Roman  ___I_ 
settlement  upon  the  Latian  hill  increased  in  wealth  and 
power,  the  huts  of  the  population  became  houses,  and  the 
houses  of  the  patres  became  strongholds.  They  occupied 
the  same  site  as  the  palhsades,  which  had  bccome  feared 
or  celebratcd  througliout  tlie  neighbouring  country.  No 
exertion  of  human  authority  can  change  the  language  of  a 
people.  Thcy  continucd  to  call  the  new  structures  by  the 
name  which  they  had  given  to  the  enclosures. 

3.  The  splendour  of  the  modern  ])alace  has  dazzled  tlie 
eyes  of  etymologists,  who  do  not  rcflect  that  language  was 
spoken  before  the  dawn  of  civihzation.  They  also  err  who 
believe  the  palace  to  have  been  originally  turris,  by  which 
the  Romans  used  to  denote  a  burgh  or  tower.  It  is  mis- 
taking  the  whole  for  one  of  its  parts.  This  word  corres-  ^°'"^- 
ponds  with  Sanskrit  dioarra,  Arab.  dar,  Gr.  thura,  Sclav. 
dver,  Goth.  danr  or  dauro,  a  door  or  gate:  and  if  the  prin- 
cipal  part  of  the  Romans  consisted  of  a  colony  of  Sabines, 
Curetes,  Quirites  or  Courlanders,  it  was  imported  into 
Italy  in  the  Lcttic  and  O.  Prussian  form  of  dim^is,  which 
nearly  resembles  the  present  Lithuanian  durrys.  The  durr, 
turr,  door  or  gate,  was  that  part  of  the  pahsade,  which 
being  from  its  use  as  a  passage,  weaker  than  the  rest,  vvas 
strengthened  by  a  lofty  stig  or  stage,  whence  the  armed 
warders  might  cast  down  missiles  on  a  besieging  party.* 


and  flat.  A  row  or  circle  of  palcs,  planks,  or  piles  (the  pali  of  thc  Alaman- 
nic  Law  above),  interwovcn  witli  twigs,  and  the  intcrstices  filled  up  witli 
cartb,  forms  a  banier  reseiubling  clotb  {Juwgl,  a  vestmcut),  and  in  English, 
at  lcast,  is  a  rail.  Barrier  is  from  bar,  wbich  is  e-par,  withont  the  sibil- 
lant. 

The  Gernian  dcrivation  runs  parallel  with  the  Latin ;  phnl,  a  pale,  pile, 
stake,  as  appears  iTomfala,  must  have  been  originally  fal,  beucc  falantz, 
a  palace ;  tlien  pfal,  whencc  pfaltz  and  pallast.  Lastly  from  pilc  wc  liavc 
Peel,  and  Pile,  of  Fowdcrie. 

•*   Hig  fuhton  fif  dagas  Tliey  fought  five  days 

swa  byra  nan  nc  feol  as  none  fell 
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CHAP.     This  fortified  entrance  was  called   the  dwara  in  Sanskrit, 

from  dur,  hard,    difficult,  bad  to  force,    and  it  belonged 

equally  to  the  Ronian  castrum,  the  palace,  and  to  the  Go- 
thic  hurgh,  a  castle  or  walled  city.  The  Northmen  called 
it  a  kastali,*'  a  word  which  is  not  at  all  connected  with 
castrum  and  castellum,  bnt  is  formed  froni  tlie  verb  kasta, 
to  throw,  and  expresses  one  of  the  chief  purposes  for  wiiich 
it  was  intended.  A  band  of  depredators,  on  issuing  from 
their  fastness,  would  necessarily  leave  a  guard  over  their 
property  in  their  absence.  The  chief  of  such  a  band,  in 
however  rude  a  state  it  might  be,  would  by  a  Uke  necessity 
place  moi'e  confidence  in  one  than  another;  and  we  know 
that  these  chiefs  were  attended  by  gesidhas  or  gisiadon, 
who  accompanied  them  in  war,  and  who  administered  jus- 
tice  in  parts  where  they  were  not  present.  It  may  there- 
fore  be  reasonably  concluded  that  from  the  most  remote 
ages,  there  has  existed  a  palace  count,  the  jjfaltzgraf, 
■paltsgrave,  of  the  Germans,  under  some  denomination  of 
Hke  import,  or  of  an  import  connected  with  his  duty  as  a 
warden,  a  judge,  a  compti-oller  of  the  household,  and  ge- 
neral  adjutant  of  his  principal.  The  prafectus  prcztorium 
of  the  old  Romans,  was  originally  no  other  than  the  warder 
of  the  turretted  entrance  to  the  primitive  palace.f  Prafect- 
us  corresponds  in  signification,  and  partly  in  etymology 
with  tiie  Gothic  andbaht-s,  a  minister,  a  prcetor,  whence 


diiht  gesidha  of  the  lordly  companions, 

ac  hig  tha  duru  heoldon.  but  they  lield  tlie  gates. 

Fragment  in  Hiclies,  t.  I,  p.  192. 
•  '  Thad  var  eirn  inorgr»o  i  solar  uppras  ad  Hervor  stod  vp  a  kastala 
synum,  ifer  borgarhlidhi.'     It^^f^s  one  morning  at  sunrise  tliat  Hervor  was 
standing  upou  lier  turret  over  tlie  city  gatc. — Herv.  Sagn,  c.  19,  Jh.  15. 

+  Spealiing  of  the  simple  paltsgrace  or  palace  count,  with  a  territory 
annexed  to  his  title,  Seldea  says,  "  The  title  or  name  only  of  thc  (irst  is  to 
be  deduced  out  of  the  custom  and  style  of  the  old  French  state,  as  frora  its 
first  original,  thoiigh  yct  the  name  of  it  wcre  more  ancient,  and  tliat  in  the 
Iloinan  enipire  under  the  name  of  prafectus  prutorii." — Titlcs  qf  Honoiir, 
p.  370.  The  palace  count,  without  the  tcrritory,  hc  says  positively,  is  "  to 
be  originally  had  from  Ihc  examplc  of  the  old  Rijmun  empire." 
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pratorium,  taken  from  a  palace,  is  literally  its  court-yard,     ^y^^* 

])ra-turre,  and  exactly  corresponds  with  the  Gothic  faura-   

dauri,  the  space  of  ground  otcupied  by  the  guard  at  the 
gate  way.  The  hof-gesind  of  the  Gernians,  the  hofdreitigr 
of  the  Northnien,  the  heorth  geneat*  bord  geneat,  and 
heall  thegnf  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  bear  testimony  to  the 
employment  of  a  palace  rainister,  with  a  title  of  similur  im- 
port  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  bearer. 

4.  The  highest  of  the  dignities  denoted  hy  graf,  is  that  Comes 
of  ]faltz-graf,  a  judge  of  the  palace,  or  palutine  judgc; 
but  tlie  Latin  comes  palatii  is  a  count  of  the  palace,  count 
or  companion  palatine,  as  if  the  title  were  pfaltzgesind. 
According  to  Selden,  the  title  of  count  palatine,  vvith  a 
territory  annexed  to  it,  wus  known  in  England  under  the 
Normans.  He  considers  it  to  be  a  copy  of  the  comes  pala- 
tii  of  the  first  race  of  French  kings,;j;  and  therefore,  not- 
withstanding  its  resemblance  to  the  Roman  praefect  of  the 
praetorium,  it  was  in  respect  of  France,  a  German  institu- 
tion.  Both  Romans  and  Germans  brought  the  office  and 
its  appellation  from  Asia.  The  Persians  had  a  basilius 
oikou  or  governor  of  the  household;^  and,  in  fact,  where- 
ever  a  chief  had  a  large  estabhshment  of  companions  and 
servants,  lodged  and  entertained  in  his  herberge,  whether 
that  were  an  enclosure  of  stakes,  or  a  burgh  of  stones  dis- 


•  Siipra,  p.  lo8,  line  13. —  flnfdrcingr.  Ilof,  a  court,  arid  drengr,  a 
valiaiit  iiiaii.  iSee  tiie  parlicular  siL^iillicatioa  of  dreng,  Supra,  p.  159, 
IGO. 

t  HealUthegn,  liall-thano,  pulace  ministcr: — 

Na^fre  lie  on  aldor  dagum  Never  lie  iu  all  his  life, 

a;r  ne  sidhthan  before  or  siuce, 

heardran  haile  found  bolder  meu, 

heal  tliegnas  fand.  keepers  of  the  hall. 

Bemoulf,  1429.  Kemble. 

Heall-gesidh ,  before  the  title  of  thegn  supcrscded  it,  would  corrcspond 
with  a  German  hof-gesindo,  superseded  by  graf,  and  hofhy  pfiltz,  witliout 
affccting  the  convcntional  meaniug. 

X  Titles  of  Hoiiour,  |).  379. 
§  .Sozomcu.  /.  11,  c.  9,  Ajmd  IJu  Cange. 

K 
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CiiAP.     posed  in  a  circle,  one  of  them  would  necessarily  pveside 

. '. —   over  the  rest,  and  have  the  care  of  the  "goods  and  chat- 

tels,"*  with  the  superintendence  of  the  rations  of  meat  and 
drink,  and  thus  become  associated  with  the  chief  in  the 
adjustment  of  differen-^es  among  the  retainers,  or  in  causes 
brought  for  determination  to  the  he.ad  quarters  of  the  horde. 
With  respect  to  the  household  he  would  be  the  foreman, 
with  respect  to  tlie  habitation,  the  palace  count,  master  of 
the  house,  or  minister  of  the  hall,  and  with  respect  to  the 
Henchman   chief  and  his  ovvn  family,  a  hencliman.-\     This  officer  in 


*  Supra,  p.  94,  n. 

+  On  the  supposition  that  it  agrees  with  either  the  Norse  hondgengr  man, 

a  courtier;  or  hensi  and  man,  hensisman,  a  noble  minister;  or  the  Swedisli 

hion,  A.-Sax.  hiyie,  servant  and  man.     In  tlie  former,  a  man  at  haud,  a 

handy-man,  is  the  leading  idea;  in  the  second,  iiuin  or  minister  of  the 

family  is  tlie  idea.     If  Drs.  Percy  aud  Blaclistone  be  right,  "heuchnian, 

quasi  haunchman,  one  that  goes  behind  another,"  the  reference  is  to  the 

chieftain  himself : — 

"  And  evcry  kniglit  had  aftcr  liim  riding, 

Tfare  lienshraen  on  him  awaiting." 

Chaucer. 

It  may,  however,  be  hengst-man,  horse-man,  and  so  came  to  be  an  esquire, 

as  Spelman  suggests.     The  etymology  is  perplexing  when  we  avoid  the 

nalural  suggestion  of  the  word  itself,  in  order  that  we  may  not  affix  the 

dishonor  which  in  modern  times  attaches  itself  to  the  executioner.     The 

superintendence  of  capital  executions  in  palaces  has  from  all  ages  in  the  East 

been  entrusted  to  the  captain  of  the  guards,  aud  the  provost  marshal  of 

European  armies.     Henchman  seemi»  to  be  nothing  more  tlian  hengi  tnan 

or  hengsman, — such  was  Benaiah  to  lcing  David  (1  Kings  1  §•  2).     An  Aga 

of  Janissaries  was  the  same.     The  hencler,  or  heyick-man  of  the  Gcnnans 

was  a  person  of  rank,  or  a  cadet  of  condition  up  to  tlie  fiftcenth  century; 

and  it  was  not  until  tlie  sixteenth  century  tliat  that  custom   of  executing 

criminals  udjudged  in  the  Fehmgcricht,  l)y  the  youngcr  judges  of  thatcourt, 

was  abolished  by  Eric,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  died  in   1540.     Our  old 

historians  liave  an  euumeration  of  the  household  of  king  Hardeknute,  on 

which  an  observation  raay  be  made  applicable  to  the  subject  of  the  hencg- 

man : — 

"  Rex  Hardecnutes 

Alfricura,  Eboracensem  Archiepiscopum, 

Godwinum  Comitem, 

Styr,  Majorem  domus, 

Thrond,  suum  Carnijicem, 


the  early  French  palace  was  known  by  a  grcat  variety  of    CIIAp. 
names,  as  "Gubemator  palatii,  moderator  palatii,  magister  _  „'  ' — 
pahitii,  palatii  pnefectus,  rector  pahitii,  comes  pahitii,  dux 
palatii;"  and  "dux  Francorum;"*  vvhich  last  seems  to  at- 
test  its  origin  in  the  Franks,  so  far  as  the  Gallo-Romans 
are  concernech 

5.  In  large  estabHshments,  scveral  officers  pcrformed  th.c  Steu-ard. 
duties  which  in  smaller,  and  at  an  eariier  period,  were  coni- 
mitted  to  one.  To  this  circumstance  may  be  ascribed  the 
multiphcity  of  appellations  denoting  the  same  ofhce,  and 
the  apparent  anomaly  of  an  cfficer  of  one  denomination 
appearing  in  a  capacity,  which,  if  the  apyjcllation  ah>ne 
alForded  a  sufficient  guide,  was  due  to  another,  as  where  a 
marshal  or  a  stable  count  administers  justice,  and  a  palace 
count  or  a  master  of  the  household  leads  the  forces.  The 
palace  count  of  the  Franks,  in  the  preceding  enumeration 
of  titles,  was  a  ruler,  governor  and  master  of  the  palace,  a 
majordomo,  or  maire  de  palais,   and   a  majordomo  was  a 


Edricum,  Dispensatorein,  et  alios 

magnae  dignitatis  viros  Lundonum  misit." 
—Hofedcn,  Script.  po$t  Bed.  p.  438.  Spelman  quotes  thus  mueh  of  the 
passage,  and  ob.Mjrves  that  tlie  words  are  those  of  Florence  of  Worcester, 
Ann.  1040,  aiid  that  Camifex  was  a  splendid  appellation  of  office  amdug 
our  Saxons.  He  evidently  uuderstood  the  word  in  its  classiciil  acceptation 
of  an  executioner;  but  Du  Cange,  on  the  same  passuge,  thiiiks  that  Thrond 
was  the  great  or  inaster  cook.  Tiie  entire  passage  is  to  this  effect,  tli;it 
kiiig  Hardccnute  scut  Abp.  Alfric,  eurl  Godwiu,  Styr,  liis  major  domus, 
Throud,  his  exeeiitioner,  und  Edric,  liis  steward,  and  other  men  of  hig)i 
rauk,  to  London,  to  dig  ui>  the  body  of  king  Harold  and  throw  it  iuto  a 
ditch.  Afteiwards  the  body  was  takeii  out  and  cast  into  the  Thames.  In 
tlie  middle  ages  a  carnijex  was  "  homicida  vel  macellator  qui  facit  carnes," 
a  manslayer,  and  a  butcher  who  cut  up  and  sold  meat.  Now  a  cook  may 
be  a  butcher,  but  it  is  very  unlikely  tliat  a  royal  cook  would  bealsoan  cxe- 
cutioner,  or  employed  in  disaiterring  bodies;  and  that  Thrond  was  one, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  uature  of  liis  errand.  In  tlie  household  of  Henry 
II.  camijicet  are  distlnct  from  tlic  cucui  or  cook,  and  were  evidenlly  biit- 
chers. 

•    Fredegarius;    Paul    NVarnefrid;    Godfricd.    Viterbens ;     Eiginhard ; 
Aimoin,  kc.     Scc  Du  Cange,  v.  Major  Uomiu. 
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CHAP.     steward,  of  wliich  Mr.  Richardson  says  in  the  Encycloped. 

Bletropolit.  that   it  was   "antiently  written   stede-ward." 

Steioard.  He  produces  no  authority,  nor  indeed,  is  there  any,  as 
stiweard  occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  he  himself  quotes 
Rohert  qf  Brunne,  p.  iO: — 

"  Britik  had  a  stivard,  his  name  was  Ilermon." 

This  last  term,  which  in  jElfrics  Glossari/,  answers  to 
the  Latin  CBConomus,  which  is  the  same  as  rector  or  major 
domus,  appears  to  be  of  very  remote  antiquity.  To  acquire 
a  just  notion  of  its  early  import,  the  assistance  of  etymo- 
logy  must  be  sought.  In  the  Anglo  Saxon  Chronicle,  we 
read  of  the  earFs  stiward,  and  the  kinges  stiward.  The 
same  orthography  was  commonly  observed  in  old  Enghsh : 

"  The  kyng  com  into  halle, 

Among  his  knyghtes  alle, 

Forth  he  clepeth  Athebnis, 

His  stiward,  and  him  seide  tlius  : 

Stiward,  tac  thou  here 

My  fundling  for  to  lere 

Of  some  mysteres  of  ry vere.* 

A  MS.  statute  of  Richard  III.  (c.  6,)  quoted  by  Dr.  Stod- 
art,  has  styward: — 

"  That  every  sty ward,  under  styward,  baihfF,  commis- 
sarie,  or  other  mynystre,  holdynge  and  rulynge  any  of  the 
said  courtes,  that  doth  thc;  contrary  of  this  ordenance,  shall 
forfeit  an  C  s." 

Among  our  old  writers  u  was  sometimes  equal  to  y;  in 
Launfal  Miles,  MS.  we  have  stuward: — 

"  He  gaf  of  gyftes  largeliche 
Gold  and  sylver,  and  clodes  ryche, 
*  To  squyer  and  to  knygt; 

For  hys  largesse  and  liis  bounte 
The  knyges  stuward  made  was  he 

Ten  yer,  y  you  phgt.t 


*  Gestc  of  Kyng  Horn.     Warton  has  copied  this  passage  erroneously. 
t  Cott.  MS.  Caligula,  A.  II,/o.  33  b. 


The  derivation  of  this  compound  word  is  attended  with  a     CHAP. 
difficulty  respecting  its  initial  syllable,  which  may  perhaps 


be  removed  by  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  in  Steicard. 
which  a  Teutonic  horde  were  placed  when  they  instituted 
military  guardians  or  defenders,  for  that  such  was  the 
steward  originally  appears  from  the  latter  part  of  the  appel- 
lation.  Icelandic  stiimrdr,  a  word  of  the  same  formation 
and  signification,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  ''stia,  opus, 
and  vardr,  custos."*  But  custos  is  a  secondary  meaning 
of  vardr,  which  results  from  verja,  to  defend,  a  verb  fomied 
with  the  word  ver,  a  man,  and,  therefore,  primarily  signi- 
fying  to  act  as  a  man,  to  act  manfully,  viriliter  agere. 
So  also  the  tceard  of  the  Saxons  proceeds  from  werian,  and 
werian  from  wer.  Stiward  means  a  keeper  of  the  sti  or 
stia  certainly,  but  it  is  a  keeper  with  arms  in  his  hands. 
U  stia  mean  oj)us  in  Icelandic,  it  can  be  only  in  the  sense 
that  weorc  in  Anglo  Saxon,  work  in  Enghsh,  and  ouvrage 
in  French,  are  taken  to  be  the  fortification,  which  is  the 
product  of  work:  thus  the  hall,  palace  and  castle  of  Heorot, 
in  Beowulf,  is  a  work: — 

"  Tha  ic  wide  gefraega  Then  widely  I  learn 

weorc  gebannan  the  worlc  was  proclaitned 

manigre  njyegthe  to  many  a  tribe 

geond  tbisne  middan  geard."  throughout  this  earth. 

A  place  of  defence  and  security  among  the  German  na- 
tions,  when  the  site  was  the  leading  idea,  was  called  by 
the  same  word  which  denoted  a  rock  or  mountain.  In  Go- 
thic  hairgs,  a  mountain,  is  connected  with  the  verb  hair- 
gan,  to  guard,  keep,  preserve,  whence  haurgs,  a  fortified 
place,  a  city,  in  Old  Norse,  the  same  word  herg,  hearg,  and 


•  Metrop.  Encyclop.  art.  Grammar,  p.  189.  Stia  occurs  in  Gautreks 
Saga,  c  31,  for  a  shecp  cote,  or  a  stall  for  cattle;  but  who  will  accept  this 
as  the  original  of  an  office  of  the  highest  dignity  in  a  royal  and  imperial 
palace  ?  It  is  this  stia  which  enters  into  composition  with  jjifj  and  swiiie, 
in  the  several  dialects,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  conncL-tcd  with  stow,  a 
place,  thau  any  word  dcnoting  ascent,  sucli  as  stuj. 
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CHAP.     hiarg  is  both  a  rock  aiul  a  tower,  aiid  the  related   verb 
'. —   hiarya,  is  to  assist,  protect;  horg  a  city,  manifestly  involves 

Stcward.  thc  same  idea  as  haurgs.  In  German  herg,  a  hill  or  moun- 
tain  is  connected  by  an  old  verb  with  hurg,  a  castle,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  hurg,  a  place  of  defence, 
connected  with  heorh,  a  mountain,  through  the  verb  heor- 
gan,  to  defend.  A  tower  is  also  called  purgos  in  Greek, 
which  by  those  who  beheve  that  the  language  of  Homer 
ever  penetrated  to  the  frozen  rocks  of  a  Scandinavian  coast^ 
is,  contrary  to  the  canon  of  transition,  confidently  stated  to 
be  the  original  of  a  word  so  widely  diftused  and  so  closely 
united  to  its  root,  as  hurg  or  hurgh;  but  in  Greek,  purgos 
is  an  isolated  word,  connected  with  none  but  its  own  little 
progeny  of  derivatives.  It  has  no  root  in  that  language, 
and  must  therefore  depend  for  its  explanation  upon  its 
agreement  with  the  Gothic  cognates.* 

The  etymological  import  of  hurgh  is  strikingly  confirmed 
by  the  remains  of  primitive  fortresses,  erected  upon  the 
summits  of  precipitous  rocks,  and  the  raost  inaccessible 
points  of  rugged  mountains  in  Scandinavia,  the  Danish 
Islands,  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  our  own  Zetland 
Islands.  Of  these  the  most  perfect  specimen,  according  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  that  upon  the  island  of  Mousa,  near  to 
the  main  land  of  Zetlund,  which,  he  says,  "  is  probably  in 
the  same  state  as  when  inliabited." 

Descrip-  «  It  is  a  single  round  tower,  the  wall  curving  in  shghtly. 


•  In  Arabic,  huij  and  hurvj,  a  castle,  tower,  fortress,  wall,  &c.  are  con- 
nected  witli  tlie  preposition  bar,  above,  and  like  our  burgh,  mean  aa 
elevated  place.  Tlie  words  burgh,  burgher,  bormgh,  come  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  hurh,  a  city,  wliich  is  the  Sanskrit  puri,  a  city,  i.  e.  a  place  become 
full  (pur)  of  inhabitauts.  There  is  another  bond  of  connection  among 
these  different  tenns.  W'hcre  the  burgh  was  erected.  the  people  naturally 
freqiiented  it  for  protection,  and  for  the  sanie  reason  built  their  habitations 
thcre;  and  thus  hurgh,  a  castle,  a  town  or  city,  was  also  an  elevated  place. 
Purgos  dncs  not  correspond  witli  the  Gotliic  haurgs,  A.-S.  burh,  for  P  Gr. 
answers  to  Goth.  F,vlxh\  G  Gr.  to  H  or  G  Goth.  Hence  FAIRHW-us, 
Goth.,  iii  souic  restricted  sense,  is  the  correspondent  of  purgos. 


and  then  turninor  outward  ao;ain  in  the  form  of  a  dice  bov,     CHA1>. 

^                       ^                                                                     IX. 
so  that  the  defenders  on  the  top  might  the  better  protect 

the  base.     It  is  formed  of  rough  stones,  selected  with  care,  tionofa 

and  laid  in  courses  or  circles  with  much  coiupactness,  but  ^.       '. 

without  cement   of  any    kind.     The  tower  has  never,  to 

appearance,  had  roofing  of  any  sort ;  a  fire  was  made  in 

the  centre  of  the  space  which  it  encloses,  aud  originally 

the  building  was  probably  httle  more  than  a  wall  drawn  as 

a  sort  of  screen  around  the  great  council  fire  of  the  tribe. 

But  although  the  means  or  ingenuity  of  the  builders  did 

not  extend  so  far  as  to  provide  a  roof,  they  suppHed  the 

want  by  constructing  apartments  in  the  interior  of  the  walls 

of  the  tower  itself.     The  circumvallation  found  a  double 

enclosure,  the  inner  side  of  which  was,  in  fact,  two  or  three 

feet  distant  frora  the  other,  and  connected  by  a  concentric 

range  of  long  flat  stones,  thus  forming  a  series  of  concentric 

rings  or  stories  of  various  heights,  rising  to  the  top  of  the 

tower.    Each  of  these  stories  or  galleries  had  four  windows, 

facing  directly  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  rising  of 

course    regularly   above    each.     These  four  perpendicular 

ranges  of  windows  admitted  air,  and,  the  fire  being  kindled, 

heat,  or  smoke  at  least,  to  each  of  the  galleries.     The  access 

from  gallery  to  gallery  is  equally  pi-imitive.    A  path  on  the 

principle  of  an  inchned  plain,  turns  round  and  round  the 

building  hke  a  screw,  and  gives  access  to  the  different 

stories,   intersecting    each   of  them  in  its  turn,  and  thus 

gradully  rising  to  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the  tower.    On  the 

outside  there  are  no  windows ;  and  I   may  add,  that  an 

enclosure  of  a  square,  or  soraetimes  a  round  form,  gave  the 

inhabitants  an  opportunity  to  secure  any  sheep  or  cattle 

which  they  might  possess." 

According   to  the  aspect  under  which  the  burgh  was 

viewed,  so  was  it  denominated.     Considering  its  circular, 

hoop-Uke  forra,  it  was  a  hof ;  as  it  was  constructed  of  stone 

it  was  a  hall;  seated  upon  a  rock  or  mountain,  it  was  a 

hury,  while  the  winding  ascent  to   the  apartments  in  the 

walls    suggested,    says   Mallct,   "  a  name   which  signified 
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CHAP.     serpents  or  dragons."*     The  Goths  called  an  ascending 

path,  staiya,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  stig,  the  Svvedes,  stje,  from 

Sieward.  verbs  vvhich  signify  to  ascend  ;  and  in  Lancashire  to  thit* 
day,  a  portable  ladder,  used  for  obtaining  access  to  the  loft 
or  upper  room  of  an  outbuilding,  is  called  a  stee  or  steigh. 
If  the  whole  building  were  also  called  by  the  nanie  of  this 
important  part,  we  can  understand  why  the  officer  in  charge 
of  it  was  designated  the  stivardr  and  stiioard. 

Access  to  the  burgh  was  obtained  by  means  of  a  similar 
stie,  winding  in  some  instances  round  the  rock  or  raountain, 
but  in  others  cut  through  it  so  as  to  form  a  cavernous 
ascent  into  the  inner  tower.  "  In  Zetland,"  says  Sir  W. 
Scott,  "there  are  several  scores  of  these  Burghs,  occupying 
in  every  case,  capes,  headlands,  islets,  and  similar  places 
of  advantage  singularly  well  chosen.  I  remember  the 
remains  of  one  upon  an  island  in  a  small  Lake  near  Ler- 
wick,  which  at  high  tide  communicates  with  the  sea,  the 
access  to  which  is  very  ingenious,  by  means  of  a  causeway 
or  dike,  about  three  or  four  inches  under  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Thie  causeway  makes  a  sharp  angle  in  its  approach 
to  the  Burgl  .  The  inhabitants,  doubtless,  were  well  ac- 
quainted  witL  this,  but  the  strangers,  who  might  approach 
in  a  hostile  manner,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  curve  of  the 
causeway,  would  probably  plunge  into  the  lake,  six  or 
seven  feet  in  depth  at  the  least.  This  must  have  been  the 
device  of  some  Vauban  or  Cohorn  of  those  early  times." 

Ileference  to  these  staigai,  stigas,  or  sties,  are  found  iii 
many  old  writers  : — 

The  passage  to  the  noted  hall  of  Heorot,  in  Beowulf, 
lay  through  a  street,  and  up  a  stie : — 

Straet  wses  stan  fah  The  8treet  wa8  variegated  with  stones, 

stig  wisode  the  patli  directed 

gummnm  setgaedere.  the  men  together : 
L.  537. 


•   Introd.  a  rHist.  de  Dannemarc,  t.  II,  ch.  9,p,  243. 


so  tliat  Heorot  resenibled  the    Siixon   castle   of  Conigs-     CHAP. 
burgh,  of  which  the  entrance  was  a  narrovv  door  at  a  great     !_ 


heiglit  froni  the  ground,  and  attained  by  a  long  flight  of  Steward. 
steps.       This   conjecture  appears   to   receive  confirniation 
from  a  subsequent  passage  : — 

He  to  healle  geng  He  went  to  thc  hall, 

stod  on  stapole  stood  on  the  steps, 

goscah  steapne  hrof  and  beheld  the  steep  roof 

golde  fdhne.  with  gold  adorned. 
L.  1844. 

The  subterranean  stie  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
dragon's  burgh.  This  guardian  of  hidden  treasures  pos- 
sessed — 

Btan  beorh  stearcne  a  strong  stone  burgh  ; 

stig  under  la;g  the  stie  lay  uuder  it, 

eldum  uncutii.  unknowu  to  men. 

L.  44-21. 

This  fable  of  a  dragon  guarding  a  treasure  in  a  strong 
burgh,  it  \vill  be  perceived  is  the  allegory  of  a  powerftil  and 
tyrannical  castellan  in  his  own  right,  suggested  by  the 
serpentine  stie  by  which  he  ascended  to  the  ditJerent  lofts 
(from  lopt  or  luft,  air)  in  the  walls.  The  covered  or  con- 
cealed  path  also  occurs  in  the  description  of  a  magnificent 
manor,  quoted  by  Warton,  from  a  poem  of  the  thirteenth 

century : — 

"  Forth  heo  wenten  on  the  feld 
To  an  hul  (hill)  tlici  bi  held 
The  eorthe  clevet  as  a  scheld, 

Ou  the  grownde  greene: 
Soue  fonde  thei  on  (a)  sCujh, 
Thei  went  theron  radly  ; 
The  Crysten  mon  hedde  farly 

What  hit  might  mene. 
After  that  $tlg  lay  a  strete 
Clere  i  pavet  with  grete, 
Thei  fond  a  manere  that  was  mete 

VVith  murthes  ful  schene." 

Stye,  that  is  an  ordinary  ascending  path,  is  contrasted 
with  street,  a  horizontal  passage,  in  the  poem  of  Emare 
also  quoted  by  Warton  : — 


2m 


iMllG19C9  r*Tiirr.T.F„ 
Ait/rttm 

W«rtkgmi  i  ■-■  ■'.*■■-. 

EMti  ti  Arer«.-«  atnrf  hi  »Cy« 

If  «ria  be  o/>«»y  tiim  »e  «^  atkd  «tiy  Ui^kmdae  and  Sax- 
oa  Kvoie»  of  tbe  6<if^  fo  caOed  Ihmi  tiie  Sopenliae  a»- 
eendjiig  patb^  wiach  so^estitd  tbe  osune  cif  a  diake  or  a 
ifonii  for  tlie  boildiiig^  and  die  &ble  of  a  dfag«»  or  caitel' 
laii  or  bvrglmard;  aod  §o  ttmard  b  die  wasden  of  flie 
ancte«it  Ibrtres»,  tbe  keeper  of  tbe  baO,  and  die  masCer  and 
eaaat  of  tbe  palace.  In  tbe  old  rooiaiice  of  Sr  YmnjUy 
Sir  Ywaun,  or  Gawayn,  «rjr  appean  to  be  i»ed  fer  dbe  toiper 
to  »bk:b  tbe  koigbt  w<i»  gcnfi^.  Tbe  pasiage  »  qaoCed 
by  Warton,  bai  »f>p«re»tJjr  witb  Itttle  ^tecanej,  In  a 
note  on  '*  legir  Hy/'  tbe  forxuer  of  wbicb  words  be  explaiiis 
to  be  "  wkked,  bad,''  aod  tbe  fcitter  **  tbe  fwhanted  foresty" 
be  $ay»,  '^  But  I  do  noi  preci«eljr  know  tbe  meaiiiiig  of  «(^, 
It  i^  osec;  ia  tbe  Lay  of  fifuare/'  giren  abore.  If  tbe 
word  be  leyir  it  cafiooi  oiean  wicked,  bad,  but  a  bed  or 
re^tiag  place.  Tbe  kii%bt  bariag  moonted  bis  good  steed, 
rodc  fortb — 

'*VtilAHmtifittAwtr€t9ity^i 
Ut)  yatirrf  mmmj  •  Mgili  mmuaajue 
im  irfMemiew  fmd  mattj  m  ^jmti 

Tlttt  \jm  Ibylbtftwcl  i»  fmm  bjr 
TImm  wmhttA«tffiil»m 
TW  ««jl  ssd  di«  &xfe  tre; 
Tbe  ^^d  «nr  be  st  iJm:  fcMte, 
Asd  ffcidcr  by«d  be  faH  tete; 
Itoa^  twfto  wtt  od  ■Mfv  iMmoT 
Itod  ke  «ftt  tea  fs  ffcst  t4wr,  ««."t 


•  Cott.  M9.  CkJ^Mb^  >l.  11«/«.  169. 
1  \\yLV^t.\\\,p.\M. 


However  tliis  may  be,  the  stie^  both  iu  tiie  iuterior  a«d     ^y^^**" 
exterior  of  the  burj^h,  \vas  of  great  importauce.     Ou  ocoa- 


siou  of  dauixor,  tlie  cattle  destiued  fv)r  the  support  of  the  ^^**o«^'- 
garrisou  were  driveu  iuto  the  circle  foruietl  by  the  »7i>,  aud 
there  kept  alou^  with  other  provisions  for  holdiug  out  a 
siege.  It  would  apjiear  theu  that  froiu  this  use  of  theA7K/fi 
or  stye,  the  Icoluudic  stui  came  to  deuote  a  cattle  stali ; 
and  that  stiicard  was  the  officer  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
eutrancos  and  the  pnivi^ions  of  the  bui^h  or  c;\stle  ;  aud 
heuce  there  is  no  dilnculty  in  accouutiug  for  his  high  rar.k. 
in  a  royal  household.  Honie  Tooke  is  perfectly  right  in 
deriving  sti(ja  (meauing  .<fj>/,  by  tlie  way\  from  stitfan,  to 
ascend,  but  as  completely  in  error  wheu  he  defiues  a  sty  to 
be  a  raised  court  for  hogs.  This  would  make  the  stewanl 
the  keef^er  of  a  hog  sty.  If  hogs  were  bn.niiiht  iuto  the 
burgh,  which  is  very  doubiful,  they  werv;  kopt  beueath, 
and  not  upon  the  sty,  for  that  would  have  iucomuKxlod  the 
iuhabitants ;  neither  were  words  expressly  invented  to  de- 
nomiuate  the  accommodations  of  that  auimal. 

The  .</iV,  in  mauy  iustauces,  wiis  furuished  with  ropos, 
stiga  rapas  (wheuce  stairs  and  stair-rofteSy  stirrHfts),  to  assist 
in  passing  from  loft  to  loft.  It  is  not  in  the  sliglUest  dogjee 
improb;iblo  that  tho  lofts  mijiht  also  be  called  stit/as  or 
staigaif  Gothic.  In  the  Low  Latin,  staffia  and  staffitim 
were  torms  for  a  house  or  habit;itiou,  and  tho  FaMich  itatjey 
anciontly  Ci^tagc,  was  a  placo  botwooji  two  plauks,*  Kstitjia 
was  used  in  1213,  for  hostisia,  whioh  w;is  the  same  ;is  a 
hospitiitm,  a  houso  for  tho  rocontion  o(  tho  pt>or  and  the 
sick — a  hospiuil.  The  expUuiation  of  awvwmus  bv  sti- 
weard,  in  .i)lfric's  Gloss;iry,  would  le;id  to  the  conclusiou 


•  Stagut,  a  dwelling  houso,  ia  a  charter  of  Philip  le  Bcl,  l^JOj^,  quoted 
by  Du  Caiige,  VI,  e.  GSo.  In  the  Cuttonu  qfLhnoitin,  it  is  spclIiHl  ftii4;iumy 
and  is  usod  for  a  building  equal  to  a  houso.  "  Itcm  consuotudo  cst  quia 
fuUouea  aeu  sorturatorcs  dcbcnt  custodirc  in  stagiis  vcl  douiibus  suis 
per  septem  dies  (viuuos  cmptos  in  loco  ubi  vidcri  pos^uut  puWicc." — 
C-jHSHtt.  Ltmovic.,  art.  42,  ib.  0^1. 
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Steicard. 


Spencer. 


that  a  house  was  sometimes  denominated  from  the  stle,  as 
the  bin"gh  was  with  reference  to  the  serpentine  construction 
of  that  essential  portion  of  the  building.  The  similar  word 
sthayuka,  in  Sanskrit,  implying  stationary,  or  connected 
vvith  the  station,  is  used  as  the  title  of  the  steward,  baihff, 
or  overseer  of  a  village ;  hxxi  stiward  c?a\  hardly  have  had 
this  import,  if  the  orthography  of  iElfric  and  the  Chronicle 
be  the  original.  In  the  tirst  ages  the  officer  so  denominated 
appears,  from  the  preceding  etymology,  to  have  been  the 
guardian  of  the  pass  to  the  fortress  of  the  tribe,  so  that 
having  the  command  of  the  fortress  itself,  he  came  to  be 
the  principal  and  regulator  of  the  internal  estabhshment. 
This,  as  territory  extended  and  circumstances  improved, 
keeping  him  constantly  about  the  person  of  the  chieftain 
or  prince,  occasioned  the  appointment  of  an  officer  over  the 
roads  and  passes ;  as  the  prcefectus  viarum  of  the  old 
Romans,  the  comes  viarum  of  the  empire,  and  the  Guarda- 
reve  o^  ihe.  Normans  in  England.  The  last,  whose  name 
denotes  the  baihfF  of  the  ward,  was  of  some  importance, 
having  thirty  hides  of  land  "  pur  son  travail,"  for  his  labour, 
that  is,  under  his  superintendence,  and  a  streteioarde  of 
seventy  men,  at  the  rate  of  four  from  each  ward.* 

From  the  station  of  the  majordomo  In  the  palace  of  a 
king  or  nobleman,  and  the  presumed  station  occupied  in  a 
Norse  and  Enghsh  burgh  by  the  steward,  that  officer  had 
the  care  and  distribution  of  the  provisions,  and  in  short  he 
was  the  manager  of  the  household  expenses,  and  hence  he 
is  called,  in  the  Latin  of  the  early  ages,  a  dispensator, 
whence  the  larder  in  old  Enghsh  was  the  Spence,  and  pos- 
sibly  Spencer,  le  Despenser,  the  name  of  a  noble  family, 


•  Leges  Will.  I,  c,  28.  Jacob  strangely  siipposes  the  stretewarde  to 
liave  been  scavengers.  They  were  the  armed  guardians  of  such  public  roads 
as  then  existed,  and  were  no  doubt  rendered  necessary  by  reason  of  tlie 
discontented  Saxons,  who  traversed  the  country  in  formidable  bands  under 
Hereward  and  other  noted  loadcrs,  during  tlie  whole  of  thi:?  and  tlie  sub- 
sequent  reigns. 


<n       ^  t\  M.  i 


may  have    denominated   the  steward,   the   master  of  tlie     CHAP. 
household,  the  count  pahitine  and  paltsgrave,  in  his  capa- 


city  of  larderer,  or  one  that  took  care  of  bacon  in  early  Larda-er. 

times.*     It  niatters  not  that  these  offices  are  found  filled 

by  very  different  persons  with  as  raany  titles;  the  fact  that 

one  or  the  other  name  is  found  designating  him  who  is 

both  a  palace  count  and  a  majordomOy  is  a  proof  that  at 

one  time  or  other,  or  that  in  some  estabhshments,  the  same 

officer  discharged  the  duties  imphed  under  each  appellation. 

For  this  reason  we  sometimes  find   the  butler  and  cup- 

bearer   discharging   the   duties  of  the  steward,  or,  at  all 

events,  the  steward  decorated  with  the  appellations  of  the 

former. 

6.  The  Butler,  hke  the  steward,  received  several  appel-  Butler. 
lations  of  different  meanings,  but  each  describing  one  or 
other  of  his  functions.     A  cup-bearer  is  an  officer  whose 
pretensions  to  the  highest  antiquity  raay  be  readily  proved 
on  the  authority  of  history,  but  history  begins  to  record 
where  the  philological  investigator  into  the  origin  and  causes 
of  things    raay    discontinue    his  researches.     Cup-bearers 
were  employed  before  history  took  notice  of  them,  and  ety- 
mology  assisting  history  would  infalhbly  place  skinher  as 
the   oldest   title   of  the   butler   or   cupbearer.      Its    root, 
as   might  be   expected,  is  in  Sanskrit.     The   necessaries 
of  hfe,   however,  were  provided  before  the  conveniences, 
and  the  latter  took  precedence  of  ornaments.     The  first 
chiefs,  assisted  by  their  wives  and  children,  brewed  their 
own  mead  and  beer.     They  could  not  ferraent  it  without 
vessels,  and  the  art  of  sevving  skins  together  is  certainly 
anterior  to  the  production  of  a  barrel.     A  square  formed 
vat  might  indeed  have  been  made,  before  ingenuity  had 
extended  to  the  suture  of  leather  j  but  such  were  inconve- 


•  A  master-spencer  of  the  larder,  antl  lardeners  occur  in  tlie  householil 
of  Henry  II.  "  Magister  disi)cnsator  lardarii.  Lardenarii."  There  was 
also  a  master-spencer  of  bread. — Ilearne,  Lib.  Xig.  Scacc.  The  names  of 
Larder  and  Lurdner  are  derivable  froni  tliese  appcllations. 
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CHAP.     nient  for  travelling ;  the  first  tril^es  vvere  nomadic  ;  and  Don 
Quixote  gives  evidence  of  the  use  of  wineskins  or  bags  in 


an  age  when  better  methods  of  preserving  and  trans])orting 
liquids  were  in  ordinary  use.  It  must  be  presumed  that 
the  mead  or  beer  was  brewed,  and  had  been  some  time 
quaffed  by  tlie  family  before  a  cup  was  especially  devotcd 
to  the  service  of  the  chief;  and  if  the  custody  and  manage- 
ment  of  the  beer  or  wine  bags  (the  kind  of  liquor  is  of  no 
importance),  were  entrusted  to  one  person,  that  officer 
received  a  title  corresponding  in  signification  to  butler. 
If  the  skinker  and  butler  were  coeval,  then  inasmuch  as  the 
trust  of  the  latter  was  more  weighty,  he  was  the  greater  in 
dignity.  The  circumstances  of  a  wandering  tribe  reposing 
in  covered  wains,  or  making  a  temporary  heristall,  of  huts, 
are  greatly  in  favour  of  the  higher  antiquity  and  superior 
importance  of  the  butler.  Him,  therefore,  and  his  synony- 
mes,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  a  respector  of  the  rights  of  pre- 
cedence  to  consider  in  the  first  place. 
Pincmia  ^'^  ^^^^  fourth  century,  Ulfilas  the  Goth,  made  the  hterary 
world  acquainted  with  the  tenn  pugg,  (pron.  pung),  and 
applied  it  to  a  purse  or  leathern  money  bag.  St.  Jerome, 
about  a  century  afterwards,  mentions  the  barbarous  word 
■pincerna  as  the  common  appellation  of  the  chief  vintner  in 
his  day,  and  adds  that  the  office  of  cup  bearer  was  one  of 
the  first  dignities  in  the  courts  of  foreign  princes.*  Pin- 
cerna,  a  butler,  and  a  cupbearer  were  then  one  and  tlie 


•  "  Ubi  nos  posuimus  princepeni  vinariorum — quem  possumus  morc 
vulgi  vocare  pincernam.  Nec  vile  piitatur  officium,  cum  apud  reges  barba- 
rosusque  hodic  maximaj  dignitatis  sit,  regi  poculura  porrexisse. — In  Qiia-st. 
in  Gcnes.  quoted  by  Du  Cangc,  who  gives  two  ingenious  dcrivations  ofpin- 
cema:  one  from  tlic  Greek  pinein  kirna !  by  Tanaquill,  Faber,  in  Epist. 
76. ;  and  the  other,  equally  good,  "Dicitur  pincerna  quasi  penuin  cernens, 
i.  cellarium,  quia  semper  habet  oculos  ad  vinimi  suo  temporepropinandiira. 
— Joan.  dc  Janua.  A  more  probable  derivation  would  liavc  been  n  pinace, 
for  the  pinci.x  was  an  cating  or  drinking  table,  and  -erna  is  thc  termination 
of  a  class  of  Latin  vvords.  Professor  Pott  classcs  it  under  thc  Sanskrit 
root  jm,  to  drink,  whence  Gr.  pinein,  kc. 


sanie  officer.     It  is  contended  that  this  was  not  always  the     CHAP. 

IX. 

case.     The  only  part  of"  the  word  which  is  not  classical  ' 

Latin  \spinc;  the  termination  erwa  is  the  Anglo  Saxon  «rn, 
ern,  Goth.  aj'n,  and  taking  its  origin  in  the  Sanskrit  verbal 
root  urna,  to  cover,  it  runs  through  the  Teutonic  dialects, 
denoting  a  place  of  stay  or  a  rcpository.*  In  all  probability 
therefore,  the  word  had  by  sonie  means  or  other  made  its 
way  to  the  Romans  from  one  of  the  barbarian  courts  in 
wliich  there  was  the  officer  denoted  by  the  name,  whicli 
from  its  rehition  to  the  Gothic  piujr/,  a  leathern  bag  for  mo- 
ney,  appears  to  be  connected  vvith  the  bags  of  leather,  or 
skins  to  hold  wine. 

In  lovv  Latin,  the  pijicerna  is  called  huticularius,  hucel- 
larius,  husellarius,  and  other  names  of  similar  formation, 
all  denoting  the  leather-bag  man.  Froni  huticularius  came 
hutellarius,  whence  the  French  bouteiller,  which  appears 
to  be  the  original  of  our  butler  : — 

*'  Bedwer  the  botyler  kyng  of  Normandy 

Nom  al  so  in  ys  half  a  vayr  companye 

Of  an  syurtc,  verte  servy  of  the  botelerye."t 

Buteleria,  however,  occurs  in  an  ordinance  respecting 
tlie  arrangement  of  the  household  of  Henry  II,  where  the 
butler  is  called  a  master  spencer,  vvhich  vve  have  seen  to 
have  been  the  appellation  of  a  steward.J  The  reason  is 
obvious:  the  stevvard  was  considered  to  be  the  chief  officer 


*  Lat.  liicerna,  Gotb.  lulmm,  a  lant-ern,  i,  e.  a  place  or  covering  of  liuc, 
linJuul,  lightj   tahenia,  a  tavern,  i.  a  covering  or  shed  of  tahulce,  thin 
boards:  &o  pincern  in  a  Gothic  word,  a  covering  or  bag  of  leathcr. 
t  Robcrt  of  Gloucestcr,  p.  191: — 
"  Beduer  ii  lautre  partie, 
Servi  de  la  boteillerie." 

Wace,  Brut. 
X  "  Magister  dispensator  buteleria;  sicut  magister  dispeusator  panis  et 
vini.  Dispensatores  hotellaria;  qui  ])cr  viccm  serviunt,  sicut  dispcnsatores 
expensac,  qui  per  viccm  serviunt,  scil.  plus  liabent  candelam,  quia  habent 
cereolum,  et  xxiii  frusta  candelarum." — Hearne,  Lih.  Nig.  ScaccariiP, 
p.  349. 
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CHAP,  of  that  ilepartment  to  which  he  was  appointed  ;  and  hence 
_„_1I_  the  addition  of  the  household,  to  the  chief  steward,  or  equi- 
valent  of  the  early  palace  count.  Bus-ellarius,  if  it  do  not 
originate  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  pusa,  a  purse,  is  a  corruption 
o^  huc-ellarius ;  ar.d  huc  appears  to  be  the  Gothic  puyg, 
without  the  nasal  consonaut.*  ]3ut-icul-arius  is  the  low 
Latin  huticula,  a  little  bag,  whence  the  French  houteille. 
Enghsh  hottle,  with  the  personal  terniination  ari  common 
to  the  Indo-European  languages.  Butler,  therefore  is  the 
hottl-er  or  bottleman,  as  pinc-erna  was  the  bagman.  The 
origin  of  this  term  is  the  word  hut  (English  hutt),  anciently 
a  bag,  but  now  a  large  cask  :  in  A.-S.  hi/tta  and  hutta, 
Ital.  hotte,  Fr.  hote  and  hotte,  a  boot  and  a  wine  butt;  in 
barb.  Lat.  hutta ;  in  Gr.  houttis,  which  Cujus  pronounces 
to  be  a  new  word,  used  by  the  Tuscans  of  his  time.-t"  Hiero, 
the  mathematician,  describes  the  houttis  as  larger  at  the 
top  than  the  bottom,  which  is  the  form  of  leather  boots  for 
the  legs ;  and  the  latter  were  no  doubt  so  called  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  wine  vessels,  or  leathern  bottles.  The 
Itahans  name  a  leathern  flask  hytta ;  the  Bohemians  call 
a  ssick  pi/tel ;  and  the  German  heutel,  similarly  produced, 
is  a  leathern  bag  or  purse.  In  iElfric's  Monastic  Colloquy, 
the  shoemaker  mentions  among  the  products  of  his  craft, 
leathern-hose  and  bags,  bridle-thongs  and  trappings,  flasks 


*  Boucelhts,  a  leather  wine  bag,  occurring  in  a  charter  of  the  Bishop  of 
Amiens,  1301,  is  the  sarae  word  as  6Mce//i^5.  Tlie  company  of  Tanners,  it 
appears,  were  bonnd  to  furnish  him  with  two  pairs  oiXeathcThouceUi,  on  his 
preparing  to  join  the  kine's  army.  Tlie  French  bouche/le,  Engl.  bushel, 
are  to  be  referred  to  this  word;  but  Fr.  pouche,  Engl.  pocket,  poke,  seein 
to  be  the  Goth.  pugg,  without  tlie  nasal  sound: — 

"Communitas  Tannatorum  debet  dare  domino  episcopo,  quando  debet  ire 
in  exercitnm  domini  regis,  duo  paria  boucellorumdecorio,  quorum  una  pars 
teneat  unum  modium  vini,  reliquo  vero  xxiiii.  sestiers." 

+  Observ.  ad  Legem  Vinaria,  c,  26.  apud  Salmuth.  The  obeervation  is 
important,  because  had  the  word  been  ancient,  the  etymology  would  be 
liable  to  suspicion  on  account  of  the  agrecment  of  the  initial  consonant 
with  the  Teutonic  class. 
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nnd  vessels  of  hides.*     These  bags,  utres,  are  explained  in     ch\". 
the  Ano  lo-Saxon  interhnear  gloss,  to  be  "  butericas,"  and  .' 


the  flasks  to  be  "flaxan  vel  jnnnan."  Where  the  Latin 
has  peras,  bags,  budgets,  the  gloss  has  pusan.  We  are 
stiil  among  leuthern  boots  and  bottles.  Bute-ricas  appears 
to  mean  strong  bags ;  pinna  is  referable  to  the  Gothic 
pugg,  and  Latin  pinc-erua ;  Jiaxa,  to  the  Goth.  halgs,  a  bag ; 
B.nd  pusa=phusa,  Gr.,  a  pair  of  bellows  (balgs).  Pusa  i.s 
a  purse,  in  the  proverb  quoted  by  Lye :  "  Sa  thearfa  basrth 
aDmtige  pusa."  The  needy  man  beareth  an  empty  purse. 
The  latter  are  probably  connected  with  the  animal,  bos, 
hons,  which  furnished  the  material, 

The  arms  of  the  family  of  Bouteillier,  in  France,  are 
bottles;  those  of  the  Butlers,  of  England,  are  skinks  or 
cups  ;  and  Lat.  poculum,  a  drinking  cup,  belongs  to  the 
class  of  words  denoting  vessels  of  leather ;  the  first  syllable 
is  etymologically  POC=BAG  Engl.  and  the  others  are 
merely  grammatical ;  so  that  pocillator,  a  cup-bearer,  is 
still  a  leathern-bas:  or  bottleman.  The  EngHsh  name  of 
Fuller  seems  more  probably  to  be  fulere  than  the  fuller  of 
cloth  ;  and  A.-S.  ful,  a  cup,  also  seems  referable  to  the 
hull,  whose  horns  furnished  the  vessel. 

The  connection  between  the  A.-S.  sccenc,  a  cup  or  pot,  Shlnker. 
and  scanca,  the  shank  of  the  leg,  is  evident;  and  as  cups 
were  anciently  formed  of  sheUs,+  couks,  horns  and  bones, 
tlie  large  sliank  of  some  beast  may  have  been  the  occasion 
of  naming  the  bearer  of  it  a  skinker,  skiedhare,  Icelandic, 


•  Subcaleares  and  ficones,  caligas  et  utres,  frenos  et  falera,  flascones, 
casiililia,  Scc.—Cntt.  MS.  Tiberius,  A.  111, /o.  Gl  b. 

•f  Tlie  following  cognates  o^ shauk  \\\.\  illustrate  this  supposition  : — 
A.-S.  scanca,  Frank.  scinciio,  Siced.  Sf  Engl.  shauk, 

sceanca,  Ital.  sciiinclia,  .4/.  schenchnm. 

SAJnA,  in  Scottish,  is  soup  made  of  cows'  bams,  thc  knees  and  siuews  of 
bcef;  but  in  Mearns  and  other  northcrn  coiinties  the  skin  of  bcef  has  tliis 
name. — Jamieson,  Suppleni.  Pcrliaps  the  Sanskrit  sankJia,  or,  as  Col. 
Vans  Kenncdy  has  it,  i:i  the  second  ca«c,  shankhain,  a  shcll,  is  thc  original 
of  both  thaiik,  tlie  log,  and  slienk,  a  cup. 
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CHAP.  skdnkare,  S\v.  scinko,  and  schenko  in  Alamannic,  all  meaning 
___1^  a  cup-bearer.  Originally  wine-sklns  were  simple  butts  or 
bags,  without  any  spout,  or  at  most  with  a  clumsy  aper- 
ture.  Convenience  taught  the  wine  drawer  to  insert  the 
shank-bone  of  an  ox  into  this  aperture,  and  thus  he  formed 
a  spout.  This  appears  to  be  the  original  of  the  cups  of  the 
Butlers,  with  httle  knobs  on  the  covers.  In  other  words 
they  were  wine  bags  with  shanks,  before  they  became  gold 
cups.  From  this  shank  came  the  verb  to  shink,  or  pour 
out  wine,  which  was  unquestionably  received  into  horns. 
Hence  this  verb  is  common  in  the  European  languages: 

A.-S.     scencan  Dan.    skencke  ■'^"^'^^  ^  schencken 


Icel.     skienka  Sw.     skanka  Germ. 

skencka  Al.    schenchen  Fr.    eschansonner 

"  Bacchus  win  hem  skinketh  al  boute;"*  and  in  Eng- 
lish  he  was  a  skinker: — "But  sweet,  Ned,  to  sweeten 
which  name  of  Ned,  I  give  thee  this  penniworth  of  sugar, 
clapt  even  now  into  my  hand  by  an  under  skinker,  one 
that  never  spake  other  English  in  his  life  than — Eight  and 
sixpence,  and — You  are  welcome."*!- 

But  before  queen  EUzabeth's  time,  the  word  imported  a 
cup-bearer  in  an  honorable  acceptation.  The  household  of 
Henry  II.  had  four  officers  called  escantiones,  who  reheved 
each  other  in  the  time  of  performing  their  duties.  Adulf, 
a  nobleman  in  the  court  of  Spain,  about  650,  with  the 
titles  of  count  and  duke,  was  a  skinker  companion;;];  and 
in  a  French  charter  of  the  year  1247,  quoted  by  Du  Cange, 
occurs  a  'Robertus  Scantio  serviens  domini  regis:'§  so  that 
it  appears  to  have  become  a  proper  name  hke  Bouteillier. 


*  Chaucer,  Marchantes  T.  9596.  "  Eirn  herbergis  sveirninn  skenckti 
utar  a  beckiu  gestanna."  A  boy  of  the  herberge  poured  out  at  the  bench 
of  the  guests. — Norna  Gests  S.  c.  2. 

t  Shaksp.  ]  Hen.  IV.  act  2.  sc.  4. 
t  His  subscription  as  a  witness  to  the  8th  Conncil  of  Toledo,  runs  thus  : 
"  Adulfus,  comes  scantiarum  et  dux." 
§  Gloss.  t.  vi.  p.  180, 


Dyrel,  possibly  connected  with  beran,  to  bear,  vvas  the      Ciiap, 

appellation   of  this  ofRcer  among  the  Anglo   Saxons  and    __ 

Anglo-Normans.* 

Lcodh  wa?s  asiingen  The  verse  was  sung, 

glco  mannes  gyd  the  glceman's  song, 

gamen  eft  astuh  the  joke  again  arose, 

beorhtode  benc  sweg  the  noise  from  the  benches  resouniled ; 

byrelas  sealdon  the  ciip-bearers  gave 

win  of  wunder  faettum.  wine  from  wondrous  vessels. 
Beoictilf,l.2^\-2. 

But  araong  the  Saxons,  ladies  of  the  first  rank  borc  the 
cups  to  guests  of  distinction : — 

Thaet  hio  Beowulfe  So  that  to  Beowulf,  she, 

beag  hroden  cwen  a  queen  iidorned  with  riiigs, 

mode  gethungen  venerable  of  mood, 

medo  ful  setbaer.f  the  mead-cup  bore. 

The  king's  hyrelas  occur  in  the  Saxon  Laws.  In  the  law 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  on  the  liberties  of  noblemen  who 
have  their  own  officers  under  their  frithborg,  j  piticer^ia^ 
occurring  after  dajjiferi,  refers  to  the  butler,  and  most  pro- 
bably  this  byrel.  There  appears  in  this  law  an  intention 
to  distinguish  butler  by  the  term  dapifer,  and  the  cup 
bearer  by  the  term  pincerna;  so  the  distinction  is  marked 
strongly  in  the  following  passage  in  HalKs  Chronicle: — 
**The  erle  of  Arrondel  was  chiefe  butler,  on  whom  xii  citi- 


•  In  Icclandic,  I)r.  Jamicson  remarks,  hur  is  a  housc  of  provision,  rfoMJM* 
jiennuarium ;  byrla,  to  pour  out,  has  been  deduced  from  bidrr,  cerevisia. — 
Glots.  EcUl(E. 

"  On  othcr  half  was  Bedver 
Thas  kinges  haeg  hirle." 

Layamon,  about  11&5. 
king  Alfreflrendcrs  Ihc pocillatores  of  Orosius  by  byrelas:  "Tha  gcleomodon 
his  byrelas  liim  betweonum  hu  hy  him  mihten  thaet  lif  othtliringan : "  (fo. 
5-t  h.)  aiid  thus  sujiports  thc  conjectural  etymology  from  bcran,  byrel,  a 
cup-bearer. 

+  L.  1230.  Seealsol218,  &c.  lu  Volsunga  Saga,  c.  18,  queen  Borg- 
liilda  destroys  hcr  step-son  by  handing  hini  a  horn  of  poisoncd  liquor  at  a 
foast.  i  Quoted  Supru,  p.  15G,  n.* 

s2 
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CEIAP.  zens  of  Londoft  did  give  their  attendance  nt  the  cupboard. 
The  erle  of  Derby  cupbearer."*  If  there  were  an  original 
difterence,  we  may  detect  it,  by  considering  the  nature  of 
the  first  wine  bags  provided  with  a  shank,  for  decanting 
the  liquor;  Arrondel  was  the  skinker  who  poured  the  wine 
into  the  cup  held  by  Derby;  and,  as  the  bags  were  un- 
wieldy  vessels,  the  former  required  the  assistance  of  others 
to  hold  the  belly  part  while  he  directed  the  shank.  Such 
would  be  the  primitive  duties  of  the  skinker  and  cup- 
bearer,  officers  of  vast  importance  to  the  chief  of  a  German 
tribe,  who  transacted  no  sort  of  business  without  a  banquet, 
'  in  which  the  item  of  bread  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the 
wine  as  in  Falstaffs  tavern  bill. 

That  sccBiic,  and  skdnk,  (pronounced  shenk),  were  also 
names  of  the  cup,  might  be  because  sankha,  Sanskrit,  was 
a  shell,  or  because  a  shank  bone  was  used  for  a  cup.f 
Before  the  invention  of  pottery  and  the  art  of  moulding 
metals,  shells,  horns  and  hoHow  bones,  as  the  skulls  of 
animals,  were  used  for  culinary  and  drinking  vessels.  The 
Scythians  are  said  to  have  drunk  out  of  the  skulls  of  their 
enemies,  as  in  the  old  story  repeated  by  Hakluyt,  of  Sua- 
tislaus,  a  prince  of  the  Rhuteni: — "At  length  Stoslaus  was 
slayne  by  his  foe,  vvho,  making  a  drinking  cup  of  his  skuU, 
engraved  thereuiDon  in  golden  letters,  this  sentence:  *Seek- 
ino-  after  other  men's  he  lost  his  own,'  "t     A  fevv  isolated 


/ 


o 


cases  of  this  kind  may  be  true,  but  a  charge  of  cannibahsm 
against  a  vvhole  nation  requires  other  proofs  than  isolated 
anecdotes.  There  has  probably  been  an  equivoke  in  the 
original  term.  One  of  the  enigmas  in  Heidreks  Getspekr, 
turns  upon  the  resemblance  of  huarinn,  anciently  a  skull, 
to   huarn,  a  hollovv  vessel  as  a  pot  or  cup,§  and  indeed. 


*  Henry  8,  the  125  Yere. 
t  In  Persian  shank  is  thc  proboscis  of  an  elephant. 
X  Treatise  of  the  Duke  of  Miiscovia,  v.  i.  p.  '221. 
§  *  Driuhuarn  kallar  thu  nauts  skoltiu.' — Thc  cow'3  skull  thou  callest  its 
loxoing-vesscl. — Hei-varar  Sarja,  b.  13,  g.  23. 


UKIlilINi-S     i'A  lUlVl.iU. 


etymologically,  they  are   the  same   word,  and   correspond     CiiAi». 
with  the  Latin  cranium,  Ger.  Jdrn-schale,  the  brain-sliell   __!__ 


or  pan,  A.-Sa.v.  hirn,  the  brain.  But  to  vvhat  vvord  the 
"Scythian  cup"  refers  we  have  no  evidence.  The  Lithua- 
nian  kuhillas,  and  Lettic  kuhbuls,  a  tul),  pail  or  vat,  are 
classed  with  the  Persic  khumh,  a  bowl,  by  Professor  Pott, 
under  the  Sanskrit  khutnhu,  an  urn,  a  vvater  pot.  Under 
this  vvord  he  has  also  Sanskrit  kupa,  a  ditch,  a  cave,  a 
well,  KUTfi),  a  cavern,  Lat.  cupa,  (Germ.  kufe,)  xyTreMo,  Lith. 
kupka,  a  cup.*  The  resemblance  of  the  Sanskrit  kupa,  to 
kapala,  the  skull,  (Gr.  kephale,  and  Germ.  kopf,  the  head) 
may  possibly  account  for  the  ambiguity  in  a  grammatical 
point  of  vievv;  but  no  doubt,  the  skulls  of  beasts,  used  for 
containing  Uquids,  have  contributed  to  the  foundation  of 
tales  of  a  reproachful  character. 

As  kopf  the  skull,  may  have  given  us  cup-bearer,  so  Setieschal. 
shank  has  produced  a  synonyrae  of  the  butler  or  steward, 
very  dilferent  from  skinker.  It  is  the  seneschal,  in 
Lovv  Latin  Senescallus,  and  Ukewise  seniscalcus,  vvhich 
Wachter  derives  from  sen,  a  company,  band,  or  troop,  and 
schalk,  a  servant,  a  chief  of  servants,  raised  from  the  same 
rank.  What  this  "  sen,  ccetus  "  is,  he  does  not  say,  but 
proceeds  to  define  seniscalcus  to  be  a  prefect  of  the  royal 
household,  uot  a  servant,  but  next  to  the  king.  Such  also 
was  the  cup-bearer  or  comes  scanciarum  ;  and  erz  schenk, 
or  chief  skinker,  is  an  hereditary  dignity  of  the  kinc-  of 
Bohemia,  who,  in  virtue  of  this  office,  has  the  honor  of 
presenting  the  first  cup  to  the  emperor  at  his  coronation. 
Neither  Dapifer  nor  Scantio  occurs  among  the  oflScers  of 
the  household  of  Charlemagne,  from  whom  the  dignity  was 
unquestionably  derived,  or  by  whom  created,  but  vve  find 
that  his  steward  Adulf  was  styled  senescallus,f  master  or 


*   Etymologisclie  Forschungcn,  I.  p.  84. 
t  Caroliis  per  Autulfum  senescalliuii  misso  exercitu  Britoncs  domuit. — 
Ann.  Fuldens.,  "n.  803. 
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CIIAP.     president  of  the   royal   table,   and   prince  of  the    cooks.* 

I          Seneschal,  if  it  vvere  derived  as  Wachter  suggests,  would 

scarcely  be  chosen  by  a  people  for  the  name  of  an  officer, 
not  one  of  vvhose  duties  are  intimated  by  the  compound 
^^B^appellation.  The  Frankish  scinko,  scenJto,  a  eup,  joined  to 
shallt,  a  servant,  vvould  form  a  word,  not  only  free  froni 
objection,  but  most  correctly  describing  this  Adulf  in  one 
of  his  capacities,  that  of  royal  cup-bearer.  Scantio,  in  the 
Sahc  Law,t  already  existed  ;  but  it  was  not  a  term  adapted 
to  popular  use  hke  the  conjectural  scenk-scalk,  which  would 
readily  becorae  the  lower  Latin  senescalcus,  answering 
precisely  to  the  Swedish  skcenkswen,  cup-swain  or  servant, 
a  cup-bearer.  The  office  of  skinkership  of  England  appears 
in  a  Latin  genealogy  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  which 
states  that  after  the  death  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  illus- 
trious  earl  Edmond,  son  of  Henry  IIL,  vvas  invested  by  his 
father  vvith  the  counties  of  Leicester  and  Derby,  and  the 
honor  of  Hynkelerje  "  cum  Senescalcia  Anghe." J 
Tapster.  Ingenuity  and  a  love  of  elegance   would  supersede  the 

origiual  shank  as  soon  as  leathern  bags  gave  way  to  wooden 
tubs ;  and  a  tapp  or  pipe  was  inserted  :  A.-S.  tceppe,  tceppa, 
Svv.  iapp,  tapj)a ;  Dutch  tap,  tappan ;  Engl.  a  tap ;  in 
French,  tapper,  to  draw  oft'  drink  :  all  probably  to  be  re- 
ferred  to  the  Sanskrit  dip,  dap,  dabh,  each  of  which  means 
to  collect,  as  the  tapster  does  wlien  he  catches  hquor  in  a 
vessel.  The  hquor  vvas  now  prevented  from  running  to 
waste,  with  a  spigot,  a  vvooden  nail,  in  the  form  of  a  spike: — 
"O  base  Ilungurian  wight,  wilt  thou  the  epigot  wield?"§ 

This  spigot  wielder  was  called  a  tapster,  A.-S.  tapper, 


*  "  Regiifi  mens£B  praepositus:"  —  "  Princeps  coquoruin." — Continuat. 
Aimoini,  l.  iv.  c.  78. 

+  Si  quis  majorem  infestorem,  scantionem,  maiiscalcum,  stratorem,  fab- 

rum  ferrarium,  aurificem  sive  carpeutarium,  vinitorem,  vel  porcarium  vol 

luhiisterialem  furaverit  aut  occiderit — sol.  xxxv.  culp.  jud. — Tit,  11,  n.  6. 

t  Harl.  JIS.  Cod.  1808,  fo.  21. 

§  Sliuksp.  Merry  Wives  of  W.  act  1,  sc.  3. 


S\v.  tappare,  Germ.  zapfere  (?)  Dutch  tapjier.     The  femi-     CIIAP. 
nine  of  Ihe  Saxon  tapper  vvas  ta^ppistre,  vvhich  seems  to  be         • 
tlie  iiumediate  progenitor  of  tapster: — 

Thereto  his  strength  was  as  a  champioun, 
And  kncw  well  the  tavernes  in  evcry  tuuHy 
And  evcry  hostilcr,  and  gay  tapstere 
Bctter  than  a  lazar  or  a  beggere.* 

Dajri-fer  is  not  a  classical  vvord,  and  may  have  been  in-  Dapifer. 
vented  after  tapper  had  become  vulgar,  for  there  seems  to 
be  a  correspondence  in  the  radicals  of  the  two  vvords. 
Ilowever  tliis  may  be,  the  dapifer  or  good  cheer  bearer, 
answers  to  the  description  of  a  skinker  fskenJdareJ  in  the 
Norwegian  Court  Laws,  vvho  vvas  to  spread  the  table  vvith 
meats  and  drink,  aud  serve  every  one  according  to  his  rank.-j- 

According  to  this  account,  as  well  as  the  signification  ScutiUifer. 
oi dapifer,  this  officer  is  intended  by  the  scutellifcr,  a  dish 
bearer,  but  Uterally  a  skuttle  bearer.  The  term  occurs  in 
an  ordinance  for  the  household  of  James  II.  kin"-  of  Ma- 
jorca,  and  must  have  been  introduced  with  the  office  by 
some  Northern  adventurers,  since  it  is  no  other  than  the 
skutilsvein  of  the  Norwegians,  vvho  vvas  either  the  skinker 
iu  another  capacity,  or  one  of  his  assistants.  He  ranked 
next  to  noblemen  who  had  the  right  of  erecting  their  ovvn 
standards;  and  vvas  styled  majordomo  or  chief  of  the  royal 
household.j    This  circumstance  once  more  brings  us  round 


•  Chaucer,  Prol.  to  C.  Talcs,  221. 

t  '  Er  that  sidur  i  flcstum  landum,  at  hin  hjEStum  hofdingiar  velja  almiok 
menn  til  thais  starfs,  thui  at  almikit  mega  their  adgijra  ag  umrauda,  at 
fagurliga  komi  fram  matur  og  drickur  hverium  eptir  sinum  stiet.' — It  is  the 
custom  in  many  countries  for  the  liighcst  captains  (princes)  to  desire  meii 
of  consequencc  in  this  office,  for  much  of  their  duty  consists  in  laying  out 
the  table,  and  properly  serving  every  one  with  meat  and  drink  according 
to  his  rank. — Norrslia  Ilirdskra,  c.  20. 

X  '  Skutilsveinar  eru  njustir  mcrkismonnum  a  nafnbotum  og  ollum  rietti 
inna  hirdar.  Thui  at  their  hcita  Ilirdstiorar  at  rietta  med  lendum  mon- 
num,  stallarum  og  merkismonnum.  Tiieir  heita  og  med  riettu  riddarar.' — 
Table  swains  are  tlie  ncxt  to  I)anncr  lords  in  goodncss  of  namc  (iu  dignity), 
and  govern  all  withiu  tiie  court.    On  tliis  account  they  are  termed  palace- 
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to  the  same  point,  the  steward  of  the  burgh  and  the  pnmi- 
tive  palace-count.  With  respect  to  the  word,  the  Latin 
scutella,  was  a  hollow  dish,  but  the  Norse  skutul,  is  a 
table,  suggesting  t.he  formation  of  the  Latin  scutellifer y 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  two  words. 

*^*^'         A  portator  scuteltce,  a  dish  carrier,  was  an  officer  under 
the  bordarius  or  table  man,  in  the  household  of  Henry  IL, 

Vish  and  ^Elfric,  in  his  Glossary,  explains  dapifer  by  discthegn, 

that  is  table-niinister.  In  the  same  estabhshment  there 
were  dapifers  paid  like  the  chancellor,  steward  of  the  bread 
room,  steward  of  the  larder,  and  stewards  of  the  butlery, 
a  master  butler  and  skinkers;  so  that  in  this  age  and 
country  a  large  division  of  labour  had  taken  place,  for  all 
these  oftices  seem  to  have  been  united  in  the  dapifer  and 
se?iesc/ial  of  ihe  laws  of  Henry  L,  and  in  the  major  domus 
and  dispensator  of  the  court  of  Hardecnute.  Li  the  estab- 
lishments  of  the  nobihty,  the  royal  style  of  hving  was 
imitated,  and  hence  it  was  early  necessary  to  enact  laws 
for  the  regulution  of  large  households,  in  which  a  disk 
tJiegn  ("dapifer"),  a  hyrel  or  hirleman  ("  pincerna "),  a 
hur  tJiegn  ("  camerarius,"  or  chamberlain),  a  cook  and  a 
baker  were  employed.*    These  constituted  the  "  Domestici " 


rulers,  and  they  govern  barons  of  fiefs,  marshals  and  banner  lords.  They 
are  also  entitled  knights  by  law.— Jitrf.  p.  156. 

Shiittleworth,  a  nume  common  in  Lancashire,  should  no  doubt  be  Shut- 
tlevvard,  the  keeper  of  the  dishes,  for  whose  office,  however,  there  is  no 
other  autliority  than  the  existcnce  of  tlie  word  in  a  corrupted  state. 

*  See  "Descripcio  Libcrtatum." — SupriL.p.  156  n.  The  apotliecary  wa3 
not  tlien  in  employment  apparently.  This  was  an  officer  in  the  palace  and 
cstablishments  of  the  nobility  whose  duty  appears  to  have  been  the  prepara- 
tiou  of  swectmeats  and  confeetions  of  sngar,  and  so  was  a  sort  of  pastry- 
cook.  In  the  palatine  regulatlons  of  James  II,  king  of  Majorca,  (Acta 
Sanctorum,  mense  Junii,  t.  III.  p.  28)  "  Major  Camerlengus — species  et 
c.infectus  et  fructus  ad  officium  apothecarii  pertiuentia,  quae  extra  mensam 
comederemus,  facto  gustu  nobis  ministrare  debeat." — And  this  major  or 
Greater  Chamberlain  must  therefore,  have  answered  to  the  Oish-thane. 
The  Greck  ojioiheTie,  is  a  repository;  hencc  the  French  called  the  apothccary 
vn  nfficicr,  and  maitrc  de  Vojffice. — Du  Caiuje,  t.  I.  col.  blZ.     An  officer 


of  the  contineiitul  nobilitv,  the  hirdinen  or  caurtmen  of  the     CHAp. 

.               IX. 
Saxon   baron^oe,    and    the   houseluirls  of  the    Norwegian    

feudatories.     The  captains  (or  vicegerents)  of  kings  and 

jarls,  says  the  Edda,  considering  the  latter  as  sovereigns, 

have    followers    who   are  called    hirdmen    and    housekarls. 

But  barons  have  their  henchmen,  who  in    Denmark  and 

Sweden    are    called    hf/rchnen  (courtiers),   and   in  Norway 

houseknrls,  who  swear  oaths  of  fealty  to  thera  the  same  as 

hyrdmen  to   the  king.      The  housekarls  of  kings    in    the 

ancient  Danisli  language  were  frequently  termed  Hirdmen* 

It  is  observed  in  tlie  coUection  of  Court  Laws,  that  barons 

ought  to  have  the  right,  in  order  to  increase  their  own  and 

the  king's  power  and  grandeur,  to  take  to  themselves  men 

with  the  appellation  of  housekarls.-f     The  chief  of  these 

domestics  was   originally   calied    the   palace   count,   who 

subsequently    became  the  paltsgrave  without  an  annexed 

territory.      Selden    compares  this  last   to  the  "  old   chief 

justice  of  England  under  the  kings  of  England,  who  had 

exercise  of  supreme  jurisdiction  for  and  in  the  name  of  the 

king   in   all   cases   that   came   to   the    king's  immediate 

audience.     For  example,  one  Andobellus  was  comes  palatii 

in  this  sense  to  Clothaire,  king  of  France,  about  660,  and 

by    virtue    of    that    ollice    sat     ad     universorum     causas 

audiendas  justoque  judicio    terminandas."     The  origin  of 

this  kind  of  palace  count  is  found  in  the  nature  of  the 

kingly  ofRce  in  ancient  tiraes,  to  rectify  grievances  and 

compose  controversies.     For  this  purpose,  when  their  sub- 


was  at  first  a  shop-kceper:  siich  are  the  vicissitudes  of  titles:  it  is  now  onc 
who  woultl  consider  the  explanatory  designation  degrading  to  his  dignity. 

•  Thesar  kenningar  meiga  og  eiga  their  hoffdingiar,  er  kongar  og  jarlar 
haffa  med  sier  til  fylgdar  er  hirdmann  heiter  og  husskarlar.  Enn  lender- 
menu  haffa  og  sier  handgcingcr  meun,  tha  er  i  Danmijrk  og  Svydhiod  eru 
hyrdmenn  kallader,  enn  i  >'orege  kussharlar,  og  sveria  their  tho  eid  svo  sem 
Lyrdmenn  kongi.  Iliisskarlar  konga  voru  miog  hyrdmenn  kallader  a 
Dauska  tungu  i  forneskiunne. — Edda,  by  Snoi-ro. 

t  Lendirma;n  skuiu  hafu  vald  til  at  taka  ser  mcnn  til  traustz  en  kongl 
sinni  til  styrks  og  semdar  med  huskarls  nafnc. — Norrtka  Hirdtkra. 
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CHAP.     jects  vvcre  comparatively  fevv,  and   tlieir  dominions  of  no 

,     '  '    ..    great  extent,  they  held  courts  at  stated  times  of  the  year, 

which  vvcre  the  great  fcstivals  of  the  Pagan  as  they  are 

now  of  the  Christian  rehgion,  and  they  personally  visited 

the  remote  parts  of  their  kingdoms.*     This  customary  cir- 

■^^ cuit  of  the  monarch  was  knovvn  in  Svveden  as  the  Ericks- 

gata,f  and  the  vestige  of  the  Saxon  practice  is  discernible 
in  our  ambulatory  parhaments,  and  the  present  circuits  of 
the  judges.J  With  increase  of  povver,  doniinions  and  sub- 
jects,  the  royal  duties  became  numerous,  and  the  decision 
of  controversies  vvas  divided  with  this  household  ofRcer, 
It  is  useless  to  inquire  after  the  date  of  a  practice  which 
would  be  adopted  wherever  the  circumstances  of  the  ruler 
and  the  ruled  rendered  it  necessary.  In  the  baihff,  or 
rather  bailli,  we  have  a  rehc  of  the  king's  deputy  judge, 
although  none  of  the  functions  reside  in  that  officer,  except 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  which  are  governed  by  the  ancient 
code  called  the  Grand  Coustumier,  vvhere  the  Hailli  is  the 
chief  administrator  of  civil  and  criminal  jnstice.§ 

Skal  is  the  general  form  in  the  Northern  languages  of 
the  denomination  of  a  cup  or  goblet :  Icel.  shal,  skaal, 
Alani.  shala,  O.  Germ.  schale,  Sw.  and  Dan.  shaal,  (pron. 
shol)  besides  the  Cornish  skala,  and  Gaehc  sgala,  a  bovvl. 


*  '  Tha  kemiir  ad  tlnii,  ad  Rercr  skal  fara  i  leiflgangur,  sem  sifliir  er  koiiga 
ad  frifla  land  sitt.' — It  came  to  pass  that  Rcrer  went  tho  circiiit  acconling 
to  the  custom  of  our  kings,  in  order  to  settle  and  coinpose  their  coiintry. 
— Volsvnga  Sar/n,  c.  4. 

t  This  is  an  ancient  term  in  the  Svvedish  Laws,  and  denotes  a  progress 
throughout  the  realm,  (ce,  whole,  rike,  kingdom,  and  gata,  a  way,  road). 
'  Nu  a  kunung  eriks  gatu  ridhse.' — Now  has  the  king  gone  the  Eriksgata. 
Upland.  Kon.  B.  c.  2,  apud  Ihre. 

X  The  ndssiis  regis  of  the  middle  ages  was  the  Gcrman  gesandt,  and  the 
Norse  sendiman.  The  Missi  or  sent-men  wcre  officers  despatched  from  the 
palace  into  the  provinces  with  full  power  to  hear  and  dctermine  causes,  to 
correct  ahuses,  and  relieve  grievances.  There  were  several  kinds,  as  the 
fiscal  missi,  tax  gathercrs;  the  niissi  of  dukes  and  couuts,  and  the  missi  of 
judges,  who  appear  to  have  bcen  a  sort  of  apparitors. 
§  Supra,  p.  240,  241. 
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A  shell  probably  was  the  eailiest  drinking  vessel,  and  a      ^Vx/ " 

shell  in  A,-S.  is  sceala,  Belg.  schael,  Germ.  schele,  lceland.    

shael,  Sw.  and  Dan.  shal ;  but  the  Gothic  skaljos  was  the 
tihng  of  a  roof,  either  because  shells  first  served  for  tiles, 
or  tiles  were  in  the  forni  of  shells,  or  lastly  because  they 
formed  a  shelter ;  in  Sanskrit,  shalana,  a  covering,  shalita, 
covered,  shalitra,  a  coverer,  shelterer.  Houses  themselves 
in  the  sense  of  a  covering  were  called  shalas,  and  at  present 
in  Scotland  sheilings.  The  skull  may  have  been  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  cup,  formed  of  a  shell,  or  in 
imitation  of  it ;  and  hence  the  fables  told  among  the 
ancients  and  repeated  by  the  moderns,  with  the  exception 
of  Ihre,  that  the  Gothic  nations  niade  drinking  cups  of 
human  skuUs.*  Dr.  Jamieson,  in  an  interesting  article  on 
the  Scottish  vvord  scoll,  a  health  in  drinking,  says,  "  It  is 
highly  probable  that  a  cup  or  bowl  received  that  name  frora 
the  barbarous  custom  of  drinking  out  of  the  skulls  of  their 
enemies.  Warnefrid  says,  that  'Albin  slew  Cunimund, 
and  converted  his  skull  into  a  drinking  vessel,  which  kind 
of  cup  is  with  us  called  schala,  bnt  in  Latin  it  has  the  name 
of  patera  (l.  \,  c.  21).'  Tlie  same  thing  is  asserted  of 
the  Boii  (Liv.  l.  23,  c.  24J,  and  the  Scythians  by  Herodo- 
tus  (l.  9J,  of  their  descendants,  the  Scordisci  (Ruf.  Fest. 
in  Breviario),  of  the  Gauls  (Diod.  Sic.  l.  b),  and  of  the 
Celts  by  SiUus  Itahcus  (l.  14J, — 

'  At  CelfjE  vacui  cajjitis  circum<lare  gaiulent, 
Ossa,  ncfas  !  auro,  et  inensis  ea  pocula  servant.' 

Hence  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  in  his  death  song,  consoles  him- 
self  with  this  reflection  :  *  I  shall  soon  drink  beer  out  frora 
hollow  cups  made  of  skulls.'  "+ 


•  The  equivoque  is  not  confincd  to  the  European  langnages;  the  Sans- 
krit  sankha  is  both  a  trumpet  shell  and  a  skull. 

t  Dr.  Jamieson  appcars  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  Latin  trauslation, 
which  is  an  amplification  of  the  original : 

"  Bibemus  cerevisiam  brevi 

ex  concavis  cratcribus  craniorum." 
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CHAP.         "  ]^qi  oiily,"  contiaues  Jamieson,  "  is  the  meaning  of  this 

'. —   form  (to  drink  a  scoll),  as  it  occurs  in  other  Northern  lan- 

guages,  preserved  in  ours,  but  the  figurative  sense  is  the 
same.  As  it  has  been  seen  that  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  'drank 
his  scoll  to  iiiy  Lord  Duke,'  and  that  the  *  king's  slwle  vvas 
^--.  druiik  '  at  the  bridge  of  Bervvick,  vve  learn  from  Loccenius 
that  this  very  phrase  is  used  in  the  languages  of  the  north, 
*  Illud  nomen  in  his  Septentrionahbus  locis  adhuc  ita 
remanet  at  dricka  skala,  i.  e.  bibere  pateram  metonymice 
dicatur,  quando  labitur  ahcujus  honori  et  meuioriae,  quod 
ex  vascu'o  freqentius  fieri  suetum,  ?ioto  vocis  indicat.' — 
(Antiq.  Su.  Goth.  p.  98. J  In  compotations,  says  Ihre, 
the  name  of  skaall  is  given  to  the  memory  of  the  absent, 
vvhich  goes  round  in  the  tiine  of  drinking,  or  more  fully 
dricka  ens  skaallJ" 

That  an  individual  may  here  and  there  have  been  savage 
enough  to  form  a  human  skull  into  a  drinking  cup,  it  vvould 
be  vveak  to  deny ;  but  that  it  was  a  conimon  practice,  as 
reported  by  the  credulous  Greeks,  he  may  beheve  who 
dehghts  in  anihties.  The  fable  has  evidently  been  occa- 
sioned  by  the  equivoke  in  the  term  for  skull  and  cup;  and 
the  testimony  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  who  uses  the  vvord  hauss, 
a  head,  proves  nothing,  since  he  rcfers  to  his  expectations 
in  Valhalla.  Even  if  we  could  apply  the  passage  to  a 
drinking  cup  on  earth,  it  woukl  not  follow  that  the  hollow 
hauss  was  human,  To  drink  a  round  of  skulls  in  English 
compotation,  is  to  drink  to  the  memories  of  the  departed  ; 
and  here  the  skuU  appears  to  be  not  the  cup,  but  the  said 
Scuilion.      memories.     The  word  scuUioii  is,  however,  derived  frora 


Lodbrog  himsclf  says  nothing  of  cups  or  skulls: — 
"  Drekkura  bior  ad  bragdlii 
ur  biugvidhuni  liausa." 

Str.  25. 
Shortly  we  shall  drink  becr 
out  of  liollowcd  heads. 

Huusslikl,  thc  skull  of  the  liciul,  occurs  iu  this  poem. 


\j  n  ivx  i  c^  f.n    r  A  i  ci.  iK.  i /v. . 


slmll,  a  driiiking  vcssel,  whence  it  vvould  ajipear  that  we      CiTAi». 
formerly  used  the  term  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Northern  " 

nations. 

7.  From  the  estabhshment  of  a  yreve  of  the  palace,  in-  Omff, 
adequately  termed  comes  palatli,  as  regarded  his  judicial  aerefa. 
functions,  though  it  may  be  correct  with  reference  to  his 
situation  about  tlie  royal  person,  resulted  a  number  of  other 
greves,  who  cannot  be  considered  in  the  hght  of  comites, 
with  the  exception,  hovvever,  ofthe  landgraff,  marchgraff, 
and  hurggraff  among  the  Germans.  The  licergravius, 
found  by  Loccenius  in  the  Chron.  Asiat.,  appears  from  the 
composition  of  the  word  to  have  been  neither  the  companion 
of  the  general,  nor  a  judge  of  the  army,  but  the  leader  or 
duke  himself,  at  a  time  when  there  vvas  httle  or  no  difFer- 
ence  in  dignity  between  the  two  titles.  According  to  Sel- 
den,  Land,  \\\  the  title  Landgraff,  denoted  a  province  or 
territory  of  somewhat  larger  extent  than  that  of  the  feodal 
graves ;  and  it  appears  from  Schilter,  that  ancientiy  the 
landgraff  was  called  landrichter,  a  provincial  judge,  and 
that  graff  in  the  title  is  simply  the  name  of  the  office. 
This  is,  in  all  probabihty,  the  original  case  of  all  the  offi- 
ciary  appellations,  and  titles  of  dignity  resulting  from  them, 
vvliich  end  in  graff,  greve,  or  reve.  The  landgraff,  as  the 
judge  and  governor  of  a  territory,  must  havc  been  originally 
no  more  than  the  Saxon  scyrgerefa,  or  shire-reeve,  sheriff^ 
for  scyr  is  a  province,  and  gercfa  its  judicial  governor. 
Tiiis  office  vvas  held  by  aldormen  and  earls,  both  mihtary 
persons,  and  hence  the  sheriff,  besides  presiding  over  the 
shire  or  county  court,  had  command  of  the  mihtary  povver 
within  his  district.  The  king's  heahgerefa,  or  highgreve, 
seems  to  have  been  a  functionary  resembhng  the  chief  jus- 
tice  of  England,  and  the  judiciary  superior  of  the  shire- 
reeves,  who  vvere  called  heah  gerefan,  or  high  rceves,  with- 
out  the  addition  of  king  in  respect  of  their  precedency  over 
the  inferior  gerefan  of  portions  of  their  jurisdictions. 
Besides  the  shire-greve,  the  Laws  of  Edward  tlie  Confessor 
enumerate  greves  (for  such  is  the  orthograpliy)  of  wapen- 
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CTIAP.     takes,  hundreds,  burghs,  and  towns  ;*  besides  whoin  were 
___!_    Led  or  Letgreves,  Tritldmjrcves,  probably  Tythinggreves ; 
and,  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  yenr  1S97,  mention 
is  made  of  a  loicgerefa  of  Winchester,  as  an  officer  of  high 
rank.     It  matters  little  that  sonie  of  these,  as  the  lungreve 
and  hurghgreve,  came  to  denote  the  baihff  or  constable  of 
the  kind  of  place  or  court  to  which  his  title  of  quahty  is 
affixed ;  for  in  their  origin  they  must  have  partaken  of  the 
general  signification  of  that  title.     The  ledgreve  must  have 
presided  over  the   Court  Leet,  the  most  ancient  court  of 
record  in  the  kingdom  with  jurisdiction  over  all   ofFences 
except  high  treason ;  the  tungreve,  though  novv  considered 
the  baihff  of  a  manor,  must  in  hke  manner  have  been  the 
judicial  governor  of  the  town,  whether  it  belonged  to   an 
earl  or  the  king ;  and  the   hurghgreve  must  have  been  a 
similar  governor  of  a  burgh  or  fortified  town.    The  German 
burggraff  is  no  other  than  the  count  of  a   castle  or  fort ; 
and  the  horoughreeve  of  Manchester  must  have  derived  his 
appellation  from  the  castle  expressed  in  the  name  of  that 
town ;  while  the  wicgerefa  of  Winchester  was  obviously 
the  governor  of  the  wic  or  district,  otherwise  called  the 
city. 
Marquis.         ^-  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  those  who  had 
frontiers  exposed  to  hostile  aggression,  and  had  the  means 
of  defending  them,   stationed  troops  upon  them   for  that 
purpose,  allowing  them  the  occupied  land   as  a  mihtary 
feod,  the  usual  stipend  before  the  general  use  of  money. 
To  refer  the  origin  of  the  marchgraff,  translated  marquis, 
to  the  imperial  dukes  and  counts  of  boundaries,f  is  to  go 


•  "  Greve  autem  nomen  est  potcstatis;  apud  nos  nlchil  melius  videtur  esse 
quam  prefectura.  Est  enim  multiplex  nomenj  greve  eiiim  dicitnr  de  scira, 
de  wapentagiis,  de  hmidrerto,  de  burgis,  de  villis."  And  after  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  word  by  derivation,  the  writer  snpposes  tiiat  the  counts  of  the 
Frisians  and  Flemings  were  called  "mercgreves,"  bccansc  they  had  jurisdic- 
tion  and  government  over  othcrs. — L.  Edw.  Conf.  c.  32. 

t  Scythicl  Limitis  Dux ;  Klietici  Limitis  Dux,  &c. — See  Selden,  p.  299. 


to  the  n-ranarv  for  the  first  source  of  wheat.     "  As  the     ciiap. 

.  ^  IX. 

counts  or  gravcs  of  ordinary  provinces,"  says  Selden,  "  were    _____ 

generally  called  by  their  province,  so  such  as  were  em- 

ployed  on  the  frontiers  had  the   titles  of  Marc/uo ;  and 

Marclujrave,  or  Marchese,  Itahan.     Sidonius  Appolhnaris 

describes  the  officiary  dignity  before  the  name  Marquis 

was  known  : — 

Comitis  sed  jure  reccpto 

Danubii  ripas  et  tractam  liinitis  ampli 
Circult,  bortatur,  disponit,  discutit,  armat ; 

In  Antliemio. 

and  he  observes  that  the  word  marchio  does  not  occur  in 
the  empire  before  Charlemagne,  who  appointed  governors 
by  that  name  in  Gascony."*  It  is  scarcely  possible  that 
the  office  should  have  subsisted  until  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  when  AppolHnaris  wrote,  without  a  designation. 
The  word  mark,  as  the  denomination  of  a  frontier,  is  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  and,  connected  with  the  title  of  an  officer 
stationed  upon  it  as  a  governor,  it  has  been  taken  for  a 
frontier  exposed  to  hostihties  as  long  as  invasion  and  re- 
pulsion  have  been  known.  Marchio  may  not  have  been 
coined  before  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  but  that  word 
is  only  the  offspring  of  a  Teutonic  title.  The  word  mark, 
which  with  shght  variations  in  orthography,  is  found  in  all 
the  Gothic  dialects ;  marca,  Itahan ;  comarca,  Spanish, 
and  not  disguised  in  the  French  marche,  Enghsh  march, 
Old  Scythian  marha,  is  the  same  as  the  Persian  marz,  tlie 
hmit,  border,  boundary  of  a  country.  By  the  addition  of 
han,  a  lord  or  warden,  which  is  its  signification  darban,  a 
gate  keeper,  it  becoraes  murzahan,  a  governor  on  the  con- 
fines  of  a  hostile  country,  called  marzhum,  when  named 
independently  of  the  governor.  Now  the  question  is, 
whether  the  Gothic  nations  brought  with  them  this  Asiatic 


It  is  VafJiamus,  quoted  by  Wachter,  who  says  that  the  Franks  imitated 
tlie  Romans,  in  the  creation  of  this  officiary  dignity. 
•  Titles,  p.  4-20,  4-21. 
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criAP,  title,  in  tlie  form  of  marhharni  or  merhfan,*  like  hvrghcui 
'  {hiirj,  a  castle,  and  han),  or,  as  there  is  rcason  to  believe, 
from  the  high  rank  vvhich  the  marquis  has  always  held, 
that  he  was  a  companion  of  the  chief,  they  used  gisindo 
with  marh,  and  thus  made  it  hterally  a  Ibnitis  comes.  The 
addition  of  grajf  mu&t  have  taken  place  after  the  Germans 
~~  began  to  consider  it  as  a  title  above  its  import  of  judge, 
and  equal  to  count. 

Between  this  Asiatic  title  han,  and  the  English  hanner, 
or  between  the  Goi\\\c  fan,  and  A.S.fana,  a  standard,  and 
also  between  marh  ov  ynarch,  a  boundary,  and  the  Icelandic 
merhi,  a  standard,  there  is  a  striking  connection ;  but  the 
apphcation  of  the  terms  is  different :  the  hanner  was  the 
personal  ensign  of  the  ha7i  or  lord  governor,  and  the  merhi 
was  the  standard  of  the  country  original  phmted  on  its 
confines,  to  distinguish  the  boundary  whicii  surrounded  tlie 
property  of  the  tribe.  We  have  already  ascertained  the 
precise  import  of  &a/z  and  its  derivative  hanner,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  take  tiie  same  pains  witli  a  word  vvliicli 
Rubsists  in  all  the  dialects  of  Europe  and  vvestern  Asia.  At 
one  distant  period  all  this  vast  tract  of  land   was  covered 


•  This  Oriental  term  lias  beeu  widciy  circulated.  Ban,  among  the 
Tiirks,  Iliingarians,  and  otb.er  people  eastward,  is  the  governor  of  a  terri- 
tory.  From  the  Sanskrit  root  bha,  to  shine,  came  bhanu,  \n  Sanskrit,  the 
sun,  ancl  hanu,  in  Persian,  a  prince;  the  GoiKicfan,  used  in  tlie  Gospels  of 
Ulphilas,  for  lord,  gives  the  A.-S./aHrt,  Germ.  fahn  and  vahn,  and  Engiish 
wane,  now  a  weather  cock,  because  it  occupies  the  place  of  tlie  ancietit 
banner,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  three  preceding  words.  But  bhanu, 
a  prince,  and  bhanu,  the  sun,  that  is,  the  shiner,  are  also  so  connected,  that, 
witliout  intending  a  J)un,  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  ilhistrioiis  of 
titles.  There  is,  howover,  anotlicr  root,  bhas,  to  sliinc,  which  also  signifies 
threaten,  and  hence  we  sce  the  pcculiar  f  >rce  of  tlie  barbarous  Latin  words 
hanrntin,  an  edict,  lierihannuni,  a  mulct  of  neglect  of  military  duty,  hannlre, 
ti)  issue  an  cdict,  publish  hanns,  hannlrl,  to  put  under  hann,  to  hanlsh,  and 
some  others,  whicli  are  commonly  deduccd  from  the  o!d  German  bann,  a 
lord,  without  atteniptiiig  to  exjjlain  the  manner  in  wliich  bann  came  t,o 
bear  that  signification.  The  connection  between  hhanu,  th2  sun,  and  the 
deity,  Pan,  aflfbrds  an  illustration  of  Dr.  Grimm's  luw  of  traiisition,  by 
whicU  tbe  classical  P  =  Goth.  F  =  Germ.  V  and  B. 
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with    forests,  whose  human  tenants  were  little  bands  of    ^y^^^- 

hunters,  in  Sanskrit  called  maryas,  and  who,  hke  the  North    . 

American  red  nien,  would  very  naturally  denominate  the 
placeoftheir  regular  abode  a  station,  Sanskrit  stlianam^ 
Lat.  statio,  Geriu.  stadt,  A.-S.  stede,  and  would  find  an 
application  for  the  country  around  it,  froni  the  character  in 
which  it  was  of  most  importance  to  them  as  their  hunting 
ground.  Mark,  mearc,  and  march  denote  a  country  as 
well  as  a  boundary.  In  Sanskrit,  maryya  is  a  boundary  or 
hmit,  and  it  is  manifestly  connected  with  marh,  to  make 
go,  prepare  the  vvay,  make  a  road  ;  margana,  a  search, 
marga,  a  road,  viorga,  a  hunter,  margika,  a  deer  killer, 
hunter,  a  traveller.  The  modern  Persic  marz,  a  boundary, 
is  the  same  maryya  and  niark,  while  the  Old  Scythian  or 
Thracian  marha  denoted  the  standard. 

The  primitive  hunters  having  chosen  their  stations,  would 
at  first  adopt  natural  objects  as  their  landmarks ;  but  vvhere 
rivers,  mountains,  remarkable  trees  and  stones  were  wanting, 
they  would  place  artificial  marks.  These  might  be  stakes 
set  on  the  ascertained  hne  at  intervals.  In  time  they 
would  be  ornamented  and  carved  with  the  heads  of  Gods, 
and  animals  sacred  to  Gods :  such  were  the  terminal 
deities  of  the  Romans ;  and  when  Tacitus  says  that  the 
Germans  carry  into  battle  the  figures  aud  standards  which 
they  have  taken  out  of  their  groves,*  he  seems  to  allude  to 
standards  vvhich  had  been  employed  in  this  manner,  and 
which  were  the  marks  or  miiitary  ensigns  of  all  the  Ger- 
manic  nations,-!-  some  of  whom  long  retained  the  Latinized 


•  EfEgies  et  signa  quaedam,  detracta  lucis,  in  prEelium  ferunt. — Mor. 
Ger.  c.  4o. 

t  And  Sarmatia,  where  the  standard  of  war  in  the  fourth  centnry  was 
denoininated  Mnrha :  "  Quidam  ex  illis  furore  percitus  truci,  calceo  suo  in 
tribunal  contorto,  *  Marlia,  Marha,'  quod  est  apud  ens  signum  bellicum,  ex- 
clamavit,  eamque  secuta  incondita  multitudo,  vexillo  elato  repente  barba- 
rico,  ululans  ferum,  in  ipsum  princi}>em  (scil.  Constantium  Imper.)  fereba- 
tur." — Amm.  Marcell.  l.  xix,  c.  2. 

According  to  Tacitus  the  German  mark  was  a  boar,  and  Captain  Wilford 

T 
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^Vy^'     Sanskrit  appellations  o( 3Iarcomanni  and  Quacli,  as  if  hunt- 

'. —  ing-  continued  to  be  their  occupation.* 

Tlie  placing  of  banners  upon  fortresses  on  the  borders  of 
a  country,  and  upon  the  outer  walls  of  castles,  is  dcrived 
from  this  primitive  and  necessary  use  of  the  hunting 
standard.  He  that  in  early  times  had  the  command  of  the 
bordofs  or  the  border  fortress,  had  the  marJt  dehvered  to 
liim  as  his  warrant  of  authority,  and  was  called  a  marchio, 
marquis,  or  in  Norse,  a  merJtisman.  The  national  standard 
vvas  pccuharly  the  standard  of  the  monarch.-f-  It  vvould  be 
delegated  to  none  but  a  man  of  the  first  distinction,  and 
hence  it  came  tliat  men  of  high  rank,  though  not  standard 
bearers,  vvere  styled  mcrkismen,'^  This  general  title,  im- 
ported  by  the  Longobards  into  Italy,  vvas  the  original  of 
the  Marchese,  vvliich,  and  not  markgraff,  or  the  Lovv  Lat. 
marchio,  is  the  original  of  the  French  and  Enghsh  Mar- 
quis.  The  Romans,  instead  of  applying  the  title  to  mortal 
uses,  dcvoted  it  to  Marica,  tlie  tutelary  nymph  of  the 
margo,  seashore,  or  forest  boundary. 


mentions  the  vcrj*  curious  fact  of  a  trarlition  of  the  Hindiis  "  that  Varahes- 
wara  [the  boar-lord,  an  epithet  of  Vishnu,  the  sun]  once  reigned  in  the 
western  countries,  where  they  believe  h:s  posterity  still  live  in  the  shape  of 
white  varahas  or  boars. — Asiat.  Jtesearches,  vol.  iii.  p.  378.  Hehnets  in 
the  form  of  boars  hcads,  anrt  armour  covered  with  the  shapes  of  hogs,  are 
common  enough  in  Beowulf;  but  Tacitus  is  probably  mistalccn  in  saying 
that  the  Germans  had  this  form  on  tlieir  ensigns  iu  veneration  of  the  great 
motlicr,  the  animal  being  every  where  sticred  to  the  sun.  Our  word  boarls 
the  A.-S.  fearh=porc  Fr.  (from  'Lei{.)=varaha,  a  boar,  Sanskrit;  for  the 
A.-S.  ea=o  long. 

*  Mark-o-men,  hunting-men,  hunters:  Quadi,  (tlie  Sanskrit  v  or  ?«= 
Lat.  K-fV)  are  Vadhas,  hunters.  Vadha  in  Sanskrit,  and  vciiUli  in  Norse, 
mean  tlic  same,  hunting. 

t  '  Eptir  thetta  sagdi  Heidrekr  thionum  synum  firir  cctlan  syna,  ok  Isetr 
tha  setia  vp  raerki  sitt,  ok  veitr  HaralUlhi  kongi  atgaungo.'  Afterwards 
Heidreck  told  liis  miuistcrs  his  resohition,  bidding  them  to  sct  up  his 
standard,  and  attack  king  Harakl. — Hervarar  Saga,  c.  II. 

t  See  the  extract  frora  the  Hirdskra,  in  a  note,  p.  271.  In  tho  Ynglinga 
Saga,  c.  40,  we  read  that  Ingialkl  Illrffidi  invitcd  to  a  great  feast,  kings, 
earls,  and  other  merhis-men.    See  also  Olafs  Sugci,  c.  18,  62,  13C. 
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The  merhisman,  and  consequently  the  marrjuis,  wr.s  what     ^Vy '"' 
was  termed  from  the  other  appellation  of  a  standard,  a  bamr- 


herr  or  banner-lord,  by  which  was  meant  a  nobleman  who  Banner 
had  thc  privilese  of  raising  his  own  standard,  while  baners- 
man,  in  Old  Swedish  at  least,  was  only  a  standard  bearer. 
Anciently  there  was  only  one  banner  in  an  arniy,  unless 
when  taken  from  the  enemy,  another  was  borne  as  a  trophy. 
When  king  Harald  overcame  earl  Hakon,  he  coramanded 
"  bcedi  merkin,"  the  two  banners  to  be  carried  before  him.* 
So  when  several  kings  or  princes,  who  are  notably  banner- 
men  or  lords,  were  united  in  war,  there  might  be  the 
standard  of  each.  Of  this  there  was  a  remarkable  inntance 
in  the  army  which  queen  Margaret  led  agaiiist  king  Albert, 
whcn  she  had  three  banners  borne  before  her,  for  her  three 
kingdoms  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  while  Albert 
was  preceded  by  a  still  greater  number,  as  having  several 
princes  in  his  forces.f  Dr.  Jamieson  seems  to  regard  the 
Scottish  banerer  as  the  representative  of  the  Swedish  term. 
That  there  was  very  early  a  distinction  between  a  noble 
who  mifrht  and  one  who  mioht  not  erect  his  own  standard, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  high  importance  which  warhke 
nations  attached  to  their  banner,  and  which  long  continued 
iii  the  German  empire,  where  fiefs  of  the  liigher  degrees,  as 
principaUties,  duchies,  and  graffschafften  or  counties,  were 
conferred  by  the  presentation  of  a  certain  number  of  ban- 


•  Heims  Krlngla,  I,  p.  147;  apud  Ihre. 
t  Tlie  words  of  tlic  smaller  Rhyming  Chronicle,  quuted  by  Ihre,  are — 
Tlie  Swenske  kommo  forst  a°  then  bana 
Med  sa"  ma^ngen  oBrlingen  fana 
Af  thesse  try  rike  baner, 
^Eu  hade  the  Tyske  ma^.nge  fler 
Af  hertuga,  grefwe  ocli  banerberra. 

Tlie  Swedcs  came  first  in  the  array 

With  80  many  nohle  flags 

Of  thesc  three  realms  the  banners; 

But  yet  the  Germans  had  many  more, 

Belonging  to  duke.«,  to  counts,  and  bannerlords. 

t2 
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^^^^'     ners.*     The  origin  of  this  custom  is  no  doubt  to  be  traced 

'• —   to  the  use  of  the  standard  iii  determining  the  property  on 

which  it  was  erected,  and  giving  to  the  officer  in  charge  of 
its  defence,  a  title  derived  from  its  own  appellation  of  7nark. 
When  the  duchy  of  Bavaria  was  surrendered  into  the  hands 
of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  in  1156,  in  order  to  the  advance- 
me»it  of  the  marquisate  of  Austria  to  a  duchy,  the  surrender 
of  it  was  made  by  the  deUvery  of  seven  banners,  and  the 
creation  of  the  duchy  by  the  presentation  of  two.  The 
investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Bavaria  in  the  duke  of  Saxony, 
was  made  by  the  same  seven  banners,  each  denoting, 
originally,  a  place  won  by  battle.f  The  poet  Gunther,  in 
reference  to  this  emperor's  giving  a  kingdom  to  one  brother 
and  a  duchy  to  another,  mentions  the  deUvery  of  a  banner 
on  occasions  of  investiture  as  an  ancient  ceremony  : — 

"  Ergo  ubi  vexillo  partem,  quam  diximus  ille, 
Hoc  autem  gladio  rcgnum  suscepit  ab  ipso ; 
HuDC  etenim  longo  servatum  tempore  morem 
Curia  nostra  tenet." 

The  act  of  delivering  the  banner  appears  to  convert  the  fief 
into  a  sovereign  jurisdiction.  The  territory  so  honoured 
was  called  a  fahnlehn,  or  banner-feod,  which  appears  as 
Vanlehn  in  the  Golden  BuU  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in 
1356.  If  the  prince  invested  by  the  emperor  with  a  fief  of 
this  value,  were  a  bishop,  the  presentation  was  made  with 
the  imperial  sceptre,  vvhich  he  was  required  to  touch,  and 
the  fief  was  then  called  a  Zepterlehn.%  This  ceremony, 
which  superseded  the  ancient  mode  by  ring  and  pastoral 


♦  Imperator  confert  cum  sceptro  spiritualibus,  et  cum  vexillis  seculari- 
bus,  feuda  omnia  illustritE  dignitatis. — Spec.  Saxon.  l.  Iil.  n.  30. 

t  Tlie  Cliron.  Picturatum  says  absolutely  a  grand  engagement  was  de- 
noted  by  the  banner,  and  if  so,  it  explains  the  custom  and  term  of  striking 
thefiag.  "  Hertog  Wilhelms  to  Brunswick  seven  Banren  van  seven  liovet 
Strieden,  &c." — Script.  Bninsvicens.  t.  II,  p.  419. 

J  '  Der  kaiser  sol  lihen  allen  gastlicken  Fursten  in  reht  mit  dem  Zepter, 
und  allen  weltlichen  Fursten  mit  deni  Vanen.' — The  emperor  is  to  invest  all 
«piritual  princes  in  their  right  witli  the  sceptre,  and  all  tcmporal  princes 
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staff,  was  not  always  quickly  dispatched  ;  for  at  the  inves- 
titure  of  the  archbishop  of  Metz,  no  fewer  than  fifty  banners  , 
were  presented  to  him.  The  number,  however,  is  only  a 
proof  of  the  tendency,  in  ceremonial  matters,  to  run  into 
excess,  for  originally  a  single  banner  was  a  sufficient 
representative  of  the  country  dehvered.  This  appears  frora 
the  custom  that  when  a  prince,  who  was  present  at  an  in- 
vestiture,  had  pretensions  to  the  fief  about  to  be  conveyed, 
he  signified  his  claim  by  touching  its  banner.  An  instance 
of  the  latter  occurred  in  1530,  at  the  investiture  of  the 
dukes  of  Pomerania,  to  which  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
laid  claim.* 

The  banner,  called  by  tlie  Germans  fahn  and  van,  or 
vahn,  was  manifestly  named  from  han,  a  lord,  and  is  found 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  compouud  gudhfana,-\  the  gundfahn 
of  the  Germans,  and  guntfano  of  the  Itahans,  all  signifying 
the  same  thing,  a  war  banner,  the  n  being  an  addition  in 
all  but  the  Anglo-Saxon.  From  a  passage  in  the  Roman 
de  lious,  it  appears  that  the  gonfanon  was  attributed  to 
barons,  and  the  j^^non  to  kniglits  : — 

"  Li  barons  ourent  gonfanons, 
Li  clievaliers  ourent  penons." 

According  to  other  passages  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  the 
gonfanon  was  a  flag  suspended  at  the  end  of  a  spear  or 
lance : — 


with  the  banner. — Jus.  Provinc.  Aleman.  c.  116.  One  passage  in  these 
notes  appears  to  be  a  translation  of  the  other ;  both  have  beea  transcribed 
from  writers  on  the  subject. 

•  Selden,  Titles  of  Honor,  p.  338-341. 
t  From  the  Sanskrit  root  y  udii,  to  fight.  The  vvhole  A.-Sax.  word  seems 
to  be  Oriental.  Dr.  Bosworth,  in  atteinpting  to  derive  the  A.-Sax.  adjecr 
tive,  god,  good,  from  gudh,  war,  observes  that  the  latter  is  a  "  contractioii 
of  gre  and  urfAr,  rage,  fury  in  battle,  Odin."  In  this  etymology  there  are 
more  errors  than  can  be  conveniently  noticed.  Odin  is  not  derived  from 
any  Icelandic  word,  nor  can  udhr  be  taken  as  the  parent  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
word.     Udhr,  ragc,  fury,  may  bc  rclatcd  to  gudh,  through  the  root  tudh. 


2»5 
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{'JIAP.  "  J?aisse  la  lancc  oh  li  'ronfanon  pent." 

'  •  lioman  iVAuhery. 


"  A  lances  sont  li  gonfanons  pendiis." 

Ibid. 

Apparently  tlie  difference  between  ihe  penon  and  the  gon- 
fanoji  was  that  while  the  latter  was  square,  the  former  had 
wing;?;,  tails,  or  pinions,  which  were  cut  ofiwhen  the  knight 
was  raade  a  banneret,  or  the  bearer  of  a  smaller  kind  of 
banner.  But  though  both  were  war  banners,  the  persons 
privileged  to  Ube  them  were  not  of  the  rank  of  baner  herren 
or  merlds  menn.* 
iMrds  9,  Xhe  old  EnoJish  Lords  Marches  are  truly  marliqraffs 

Murdm.  ,  .  ^^,  ,  11    .•  T^l     • 

and  marqnissesy  witli  a  vernacular  appellation.  Ineu-  power 
upon  the  borders  of  Wales  and  Scotland  was  not  to  be 
exceeded  by  that  of  the  greatest  count  palatine  instituted 
by  Wilham  the  First,  for  the  very  same  purpose  of  defend- 
ing  his  dominions  against  incursions.  The  Welsh  Marches 
are  suppo.sed  to  have  been  settled  by  the  Saxons  as  a  bar- 
rier  against  the  Britons.  The  lords  marches  appear  to  have 
been  earls,  and  held  their  courts  severaliy  in  their  jurisdic- 
tion,  until  Henry  III,  fixed  a  court  at  Ludlow;  which, 
says  the  compiler  of  "  Documents  connected  with  the  His- 
tory  of  Liidlow,'^  was  continued  till  William  III.,  after  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  thought  fit  to  divide  the 
government  between  two  peers  of  the  realm,  with  titles  of 
lord  lieutenant  of  North  and  South  Wales,  and  dissolved 
the  court,  which  used  to  consist  of  a  president,  as  many 
counsellors  as  the  prince  pleased,  a  secretary,  an  attorney, 


•  The  handeria,  the  standard  of  the  middle  ages,  appears  to  have  beeii 
formed  frora  the  Longobardic  band-nm  of  thc  same  signification  (Paid 
Warncfrid,  l.  I,  c.  ~0),  which  is  not  as  Dti  Cange  siipposes,  tlie  Persian 
hand,fa$cia,&h?.r\{\.  or  ligature,  but  the  Gothic  bandwo,  a  sign.  Jiandi, 
Gothic,  corrcspoiids  with  the  Porsian ;  and  handwo  with  thc  Arahic  bandy 
a  large  standard,  a  lcgion  or  army  of  ten  thousaud  men.  From  the  Gothic 
verh  bandirjan  it  scems  probtiblc,  however,  tliat  the  band,  fascia,  is  the 
primary  mcaning,  thcn,  a  number  of  men  banded  together,  then,  the  name 
cf  their  standard,  and  lastly  any  sigii  or  token.  These  terms  are  connectcd 
with  the  Sanskrit  bandh,  to  biud,  unite;  bandhata,  a  band  of  kiusmen. 
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a  solicitor,  and  four  iustices  of  the  counties  of  Wales.     h\     i-iiAi>. 

IX 

thcir  resj)cctivc  courts,  tlie  Lords  Marches  had  power  of  life  .  ,  '  , 
and  dcath  ;  "  and  in  every  fronticr  manor  a  t^allows  was 
erected,  nnd  if  any  Welshmen  came  over  the  boundary 
bctween  them  and  tlie  English  (then  Saxons),  thcy  were 
takcn  uj)  and  hanged  ;  every  tovvn  within  such  Marches 
bcing  furnished  with  a  horseman,  armed  with  sword  and 
sjjcar,  maintained  on  j)m-|)ose  to  take  thcni  uj) :  and  if  any 
Enghshman  was  caught  on  thc  Welsh  side,  he  suffered  the 
same  fate,  such  was  their  antijjathy  to  each  other ;  fbr  the 
Welshmen  couutcd  all  lawiul  j)rizes  they  took  from  thc 
Enghsli.  For  this  reason  liouEcs  vvere  frcquently  moated 
roiind,  and  pahsadoes  or  stakes  set  round  the  edge  of  the 
moat  to  make  a  strongcr  fei\ce,  into  which  pUice  the  in- 
habitants  evcry  night  drove  thcir  cattle  for  bctter  security. 
If  a  We!shman  could  get  a  stolen  horse  or  covv  over  tiie 
bar,  he  cried  out  '  My  own  ! '  and  further  the  horseman 
dared  not  follow,  or  they  would  have  hanged  him."  Their 
authority  was  abohshed  by  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  in 
which  they  appear  to  have  been  incorrectly  styled  Lords 
Marchers.* 

10.  The  Spanish  senhor,  French  seigneur,  and   Itahan  Senior, 
se/uor,  are  unquestionably  words  of  the  same  origin  and  Seinyieur. 
import,  but  that  any  of  them  is  even  remotely  connected  vvith 
the  Latin  senior,  an  old  man,  is  very  doubtful.f     It  may 


♦  So  spelled  by  Ulackstoue,  who  cites  the  statutc. — Comni.  I,  397. 
March-er,  a,  vaa.i\  of  the  marck,  Is  not  incompatible  with  lord;  but  tlic 
mcaniiig  of  the  title  is  not  a  lord  marclier,  but  a  lord  of  the  march,  as  in 
the  Persian  titlc  murzahan,  and  the  German  markgroff, 

t  Menage  seems  to  have  given  currency  to  this  false  derivation,  which 
however,  is  very  ancient  (See  p.  32,  n.).  Spcaking  of  tlie  title  sire,  he  says 
that  it  "  undoubtedly  coraes  from  the  Latin  ablative  scniore,  bccausc  peoiilc 
advanced  in  years  havc  at  all  timcs  borne  the  first  dignities,  witness  the 
word  ■KQi(j£ivTi]q,  among  thc  Grceks,  and  senutores  amoiig  tlic  Komans. 
The  writcrs  of  Low  Latin  uscd  senior  and  seif/neur  for  a  lord.  Cujus,  in  the 
prcface  to  his  book  on  Ficfs,  says  that  vusallus  is  reprcsented  by  dominus, 
which  is  also  callcd  senlor,  though  thc  man  might  not  be  advanccd  in  ycars, 
in  the  same  way  that  we  .say  senalor  and  presbyter,  ratlicr  out  cf  custom. 
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CHAP.     be  considered  as  an  established  fact,  tliat  under  the  feodal 

IX. 
..       system,  every  nation  had  its  banner  lords,  or  persons  privi- 

leged  to  bring  their  tenants  into  the  field,  under  their  own 

respective  standards.     In  old  Spanish  senna,  or  senha,  and 

also   senheria,  signified   a  sign,  token,  standard,   whence 

senhoAa,  a  lordship,*  and  senhor,  a  baron ;  now  what  are 

thcse  but  words  formed   upon  the   Latin  signum,  whence 

insigne,  a  mihtary  standard?     The  Italian,  which  rejects 

aspirates,  and   as  much   as  possible  the  nasal   sound,   is 

indeed  spelled  in  the  same  nianner  as  the  Latin,  but  the 

signification  of  its  senior  is   that  of  the  Spanish  senhor, 

represented  in  old  Enghsh  as  signior,  as  well  as  the  old 

French  seigneur.     And  in  middle  age  Latin,  senior  was  not 

the  adjective,  but  a  modification  of  the  nasal  appellation. 

With  this  explanation  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 

the  title  of  seigneur  was  attributed  to  the  Carlovingian 

princes,  who  were  elected  "  seniors  "  before  they  were  called 

by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  the  throne.f 

Signum  is  very  commonly  derived  from  the  Greek  semUj 

a  sign,  standard,,];  but  both  are   Sanskrit  in  origin,  and 

very   ditferent   words.     Sima,  a    hmit,  boundary,  border, 

furnishes  the  Greek,  and  very  hkely  the  Latin  limes,  but  not 

signum,  which  is  sanjna,  signs,  symbols,  characters,  terms. 

Hence  insigne,  a  standard,  primarily  refers  to  the  characters 


than  iu  regard  to  ayre."    "  From  senior  we  have  made  seigneur,  whence  the 

Italians  liave  made  signnre,  and  the  Spaniards  sen'or.     From  siore,  a  con- 

traction  of  se?iiore,  we  have  made  sieur.     Of  «iore,  the  Italians  have  made 

sire,  of  which  we  have  made  sire."  This  is  sad  blundering.  The  Longobard» 

took  si7-e  into  Italy  ;  the  Burgundians  and  Franks  took  it  into  France.  With 

respect  to  the  Greek presbuteros,  senior,  on  wliich  raany  rely  for  support  iu  the 

explanation  oi  senator,  as  the  dignity  of  an  aged  person  ( Hoffinanni  Lexic. 

Univers.  t.  IV,  in  voc.J,  it  appears  to  have  become  a  title  by  using  a  sibillant 

jn  place  of  the  aspirate  bha,  in  thc  ti&nslirit  prabJiuh,  a  lord  (SuprH^p.  209J. 

*   Senhoria  occurs  in  the  sense  of  senheria  iu  a  charter  of  the  date  1293. 

''  Tenere  possint  si  voluerint  vexillum  seu  senhoriam  per  tres  dies  naturales 

in  signum  majoris  dominii." — Du  Cayige,  t.  IV,  c.  376. 

t  Annales  Fuldenses,  An.  887,  &c. 

X  Encyclop.  Britannica  (New  Edit.),  art.  Philology,  p.  392. 
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and  marks,  the  devices  foraied  either  with  the   stafF,  or     ^^^^* 

upon    the    flag    or    pendant,  wliich   it  might  carry.     The    

insigne  of  the  Romans  was  properly  the  eagle  itself. 

11.  There  are  two  appellations  of  officers  of  very  high  Comtdbie 
rank,  both  in  the  royal   household   and   in   the  state,   the  Marshal. 
Constahl   and  Marshal,  in  the  former  of  which  alone  the 
title  of  couut  appears;  but  there  is  no   doubt  that  very 
early,  though  perliaps  not  originally,  the  marshal  was  also 
a  companion.     Both  terms  are  connected  with  the  stable 
and  its  brute  inmates.     From  the  etymology  of  constable, 
comes  stahuli,  companion  of  the  horse  stall  or  stable,  we 
learn  little  more  than  that  the  office  was  filled  by  a  person 
in  the  household  of  a  sovereign.     It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
constahle,  which  Wachter  beheves  the  Franks  to  have  used 
when  they  instituted  the  office,  could  not  be  the  term  em- 
ployed  by  any  German  people  before  the  great  irruptions 
into  the  Roman  provinces ;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that 
a   warrior  chieftain  had  a  number  of  horses,  animals  to 
which   these  people  were,   as  their  descendants  continue, 
particularly    partial,    he    would    have    grooms,   and    those 
grooms  vvould  be  under  separate  government,    If  a  Roman 
emperor  had  a  master  of  horse,  and  if  Charlemagne  found 
it  necessary  or  ornamental  to  have  a  constable,  then  under 
some  otlier  name,  the   predatory   chieftains  of  the  north, 
induced  by  hke  pride,  or  more  probable  necessity,  placed 
their    horse-stalls    under   similar   management.      Though 
the  precise  word,  by  which   such  an   officer  was  denoted, 
may  not  be  detected,  there  are  abundance  of  terms,  and 
some  customs,  that  smell  strongly  of  the  primitive  stable. 

12.  It  has  been  sufficiently  seen  that  the  appellations  ^anhal. 
given  to  officers  among  all  the  Teutonic  or  Gothic  race, 
were  significant  of  their  duties,  or  in  some  way  or  other 
connected  with  them  by  very  sensible  ideas.  Paul  Warne- 
frid  has  preserved  the  designation  of  the  Longobardic 
curator  of  horses,  and  it  literally  signifies  the  horse-boy,  as 
does  the  hestasvein  in  the  ancient  herberg  or  palace  of  the 
Scandinavian    monarchs.      The  appellation  referred  to  is 
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CIIAP.     marpahis,  from  mar,  tlie  jreneral  Tcutonic  appellation  of 

' horse,  and  particularly  of  a  war  horse,  the  reason  of  which 

is  probably  found  in  the  Sanskrit  root  mar,  to  sound, 
in  refercnce  either  to  its  voice,  or  tlie  sounding  of  its  hoofs. 
The  other  part  of  the  conipound  is  an  Oriental  word  from 
which  the  Greek  pais,  Turk.  peck,  Sw.  poike,  and  our  boi/, 
the  itahan  paggio,  and  the  French  and  English  page,  have 
originated.  This  word  in  the  Persian  is  hach,  a  child,  a  boy, 
a  youth,  a  servant,  which  in  the  plural,  hachagdn,  denotes 
also  the  young  of  any  aninial,  and  is  connected  with  the 
verb  hachakdndan,  to  drop,  distil.  Boxhornius  notices  that 
bagoes  was  the  appellation  of  the  attendant  on  a  king  in 
Persia  and  Macedonia ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  the  same 
word.  AU  these  words  must  be  referred  to  the  Sanskrit 
hhaga.  Marpahis  is,  therefore,  horse-boy  and  horse-page ; 
but  the  officer  denoted  by  this  appellation  was  a  person  of 
note.  Gisulf,  the  nephevv  of  Albino,  was  his  horse-page  be- 
fore  he  was  appointed  by  tliat  monarch  to  the  government 
of  Friuli,  which  soon  afterwards  bccame  an  independent 
duchy  ;*  and  a  horse-page  is  represented  as  accompanying 
king  Cunibert  into  the  Senate.+  Warnefrid  translatcs  the 
word  strator,  the  strewer  of  the  litter,  and  this  may  have 
been  originally  the  duty  of  the  page,  but  certainly  it  could  . 
not  have  been  discharged  by  the  person  just  mentioned. 
In  Scandinavia,  the  horse-page  was  denominated  simi- 
Page.  larly  in  signification,  hestasvein,  horse-swain,  youth  or  ser- 

vant,  and  from  passages  in  the  ancient  Sagas,  ajjpears  to 
have  been  a  person  of  high  rank  about  the  herberg  or 
palace.;]:     Attendants  of  this  kind  are  called  adelschallis. 


•  Alboin  Gisulfum,  ut  fertur,  suum  nepotem,  virum  per  omnla  icloneum, 

qui  eidcm  strator  erat,  quem  lingua  propria  niarpaliis  appellant,  Forojulianse 

civitati,  et  toti  regioni  illius   pra^iicere  statuit. — P.    Wamqfr.,  de  Reb. 

Lonfjoh.  l.  II,  c.  9. 

+  Ib.  Z.  VI,  c.G. 

+  '  Annad  sinn  kemiir  Kclginn  ad  msela  vid  Sigurd,  og  nia:;lti,  kinlegt  er 

tliad  ad  thu  villt  giorast  liestasvcin  kongs,  cdur  fara  iilauprar.'   On  another 
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noblc  servants,  in  a  decree  of  Tassilo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  for     CHAi». 

.         .                .              .                  .                              IX. 
the   regulution   ol"  tlieir  weregild,  vvhicli   lie  dircct.-?  to  be   

estimated  as  if  they  were  at  honie  with  their  parents,  but 

the  weregilds  of  uthers  were  to  be  taken  according  to  the 

law  of  weregilds.* 

The  Gennans  cull  tlieir  attendants  on  princes  edel  hnahen, 

noble  boys,  i.  e.  pages.       As  to   tlie   word  page,  which 

appears  to  have  conie  to  us  throuL:,h  the  French,  as  its  cog- 

nate  and  synonyme,  hoy,  from  the  Swedish,  Dr.  Richardson 

quotes   the   following   passage  from  Ilorne  Tooke : — "As 

servants  were  contumaciously  called   harlot,  i'arlet,  valet, 

hnave,  so  tiiey  were  called  pach,  patch,  ^jaye."     Meaning 

i\\d\.  pnge  comes  by  vulgar  use  Irom  j>ach,  through  patch, 

he  produces  the  two  instances  below  to  siiow  that  tlie  office 

was  not  originally  an  honour,  and  derives  tlie  word  from 

"  A.-S.  pcecan,  to  pack,  and  consequently  to  impose  upon."f 

But  Warnefrid's  authority   sets  the  origiual  force  of  the 

word  beyond  doubt.     The  mar-page  was  a  military  man  of 

the  first  imporlancc ;  and  in  the  old  Frencii  Romances,  tiie 

term  page  is  still  military ;  and  is  applied  to  an  attendant 

on  a  kniglit,  l)ut  not  to  an  esquire,;*:  for  in  all  probability  it 

denoted  a  youtli  (the  Pcrsian  huch).     lu  France,  however. 


occasion  comes  Regin  to  talk  with  priuce  Sigtird,  anil  said  to  him,  '  I3  it 
(more)  natiiral  that  yoii  slioald  becorae  king's  Iiorse-page,  or  go  about  likc 
runncrs?'  (bc  at  Ilberty.) —  Volsunga  Saga,  c.  22. 

*  "  Servi  princijiis,  qui  dicuiitur  adelsclmlke,  suum  halx?ant  wcregelduin, 
juxta  raorem,  quem  liauuerunt  sub  parentibus  ct  celeri  ininorcs  weregelcli 
ju.\ta  Icgem  suam." — Apud  Ihre. 

+  "  Our  lyege  lordc  tlic  Kyng  hath  power  ainl  freedora  of  a  page  for  to 
make  a  yoman." — Dives  ^-  Pauper,  Ist  Coinin.  c.  17. 

"  I  had  ratlier  be  tonie  with  wild  horses  theu  any  varlet  should  have 
wonue  sucli  lots,  or  any  pages  or  pricker  sliould  have  had  the  price  (prize) 
of  mc." — JJist.  of  Kingc  Arthnr,  c.  07. 

X  Du  Cange  illustrates  this  application  of  the  word  from  Will.  Guiart, 
anno  1301 :— 

"  Mctent  ii  mort  cs  herberjages 
Chcvallers,  cscuyers,  et  pages." 
And  the  Chronicle  of  Bertrand  de  Guescelin  : — 

"  Son  bacinct  faisoit  a  son  page  portcr." 
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CHAP,     ag  jjj  EnLrland,  it  was  at  an  early  period  bestowed  only  on 
,        —    persons  ota  low  condition;  and  in  the  former,  the  assistants 

of  tilers  were  called  their  pages.*     The  diminutive  o^ page, 

Paget,  which   is  the  sirname  of  a  noble  family,  occurs  in 

one  of  our  Monkish  Chronicles.'|- 

G^wer  employs   the  term   Horse-Knave,'^  as  if  it  had 

faH^n  into  contempt  even  in  his  time  : — 

And  everie  hour  tliis  freshe  Maie 
These  lustie  lads  ride  aboute, 
And  I  rnust  nedes  sew  (follow)  her  route, 
In  this  maner  as  you  nowe  se, 
>  And  trusse  liev  halters  forth  with  mee 

And  am  but  her  horse  knave. 

Confessio  Amantis. 

Ammianus  Marcelhnus  applies  the  word  strator,  to  the 
person  who  took  care  of  the  imperial  horses,  who  could 
only  have  been  so  called  originally  from  strewing  the  litter. 
In  the  SaUc  Law  the  strator  is  placed  between  the  mariscal- 
cus,  marshal,  and  tlie  smith  or  farrier,  so  that  he  was  probably 
under  the  direction  of  the  marshal,  whose  title  resembles 
that  of  the  mar-jmge,  and  means  a  horse-servant.  In  the 
Alaraannic  Law,  if  a  marshal,  having  the  care  of  twelve 
horses,  were  slain,  the  vveregild  was  forty  shilUngs,  which 
was  the  amount  of  the  composition  for  the  death  of  a 
seneschall  over  twelve  servants,  and  a  swine-herd  over  forty 
hogs.§  This  imphes  a  much  lower  rank  than  held  by  the 
Longobardic  and  Norse  horse-page.  Spelman  remarks  a 
difference    betvveen    the    marshal    and    constable   in    the 


•   In  the  Salie  Law  even  a  king's  boy  or  page  Is  classed  with  a  person  of 
low  rank.     "  Si  quis  puer  regis  vel  lidus,  &e." — Tit.  xiv.  n.  6. 

t  "Anglici  perdiderunt  nisi  duos  sagittarios  et  unum  pagettum." — Henr, 
Kmjghton,  An.  1342. 

X  Wachter  says  that  knah  implied  a  youth,  a  belted  soldier;  and 
with  adel,  a  page.  In  older  German  it  was  Imaph  =  gnav-us  Latin.  The 
word  horse  appears  to  denote  tlie  neigher,  as  mar  does  the  sounder,  frora 
the  noise  ofits  hoofs.  Our  horse  is  the  A.-S.  hors,  Germ.  hross  and  ross; 
and  resh  and  hresh  are  both  Sanskrit  roots  denoting  to  neigh. 
§  Tjt.  79,  n.  4. 
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time    of    Charlemagne,    equal    to    that   between   master     chap. 
and  ser\  ant :    there  were  several  marshals,   and   but  one     . 


constable.  He  was  appointed  by  the  prince,  and  they 
received  their  office  from  the  constable.  After  the  Carlo- 
vingian  race  of  kings,  the  constable  does  not  appear  to 
have  rejected  the  appellation  of  marshal;  and  thus  it  has 
happened  that  the  latter  has  been  attributed  to  the  com- 
mander  of  the  royal  army  instead  of  constahle.  By  a  hke 
confusion  of  terms,  strator  was  afterwards  substituted  for 
marshal,  in  tlie  case  of  Robert  de  Montfort,  tlie  hereditary 
raarshal  of  the  Norman  army. 

That  marshal  was  originally  an  appellation  of  no  great 
repute,  is  evident  from  several  circumstances,  besides  the 
disparaging  classification  in  the  Alamannic  Laws.  Of 
these  the  principal  fact  is,  that  the  word  is  used  to  denote 
very  low  offices,  as  well  as  the  high  one  of  Earl  Marshal. 
Mere  farriers  are  called  mareschauXy  in  France ;  and  Mat- 
thew  Paris,  an.  1252,  uses  the  word  marischalcia,  as  the 
place  for  putting  up  horses.  Madox  cites  a  record  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  by  which  it  appears  that  Thomas  de 
Warblynton  held  the  manor  of  Shirefield  in  chief  of  the 
king  by  the  service  of  being  mareschall  of  the  whores  in 
the  king's  household,  of  dismembering  condemned  male- 
factors,  and  of  measuring  the  galons  and  bushels  in  the 
king's  household.* 

In  Geimany,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  as  arch-marshal  of  Avenor, 
the  empire,  discharged  the  humble  duties  of  hostler ;  in 
Low  Latin,  ahatis,  and  French  avenor.  The  Golden  BuU 
of  Charles  IV.  directs  that  the  duke  shall  attend  on  horse- 
back  in  the  yard  of  the  palace  in  which  the  emperor  resides, 
and  with  a  silver  stafF  in  his  hand,  and  a  silver  measure, 
each  of  the  weight  of  twelve  marks  of  silver,  supervise 
the  measurement  of  oats  for  the  imperial  stables.  As  soon 
as  they  are  heaped  up  as  high  as  the  breast  of  his  horse, 


•  Lyttleton,  Ilenry  II.,  t.  IV,  p.  50.     Was  hc  a  carnifex  and  henchmanl 
— See  p.  2oO. 
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CHAP. 
IX. 


Ilostler. 


Farrier. 


he  shall  take  a  measure  of  oats,  ancl  deliver  it  to  his  vice- 
marshal  (of  Papenheim),  or  to  the  marshal  of  the  palace, 
who  serves  the  horses.*'  Feeding  the  horscs  vvas,  therefore, 
another  original  duty  of  the  marshul.  Tiie  Germans,  liow- 
ever.  call  the  avenor  or  hostler  a  marstuller,  and  our 
equery  seems  to  be  no  other  than  the  kostler  and  oat- 
mea£|ui'er. 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  there  vvas  a  king's  horse-thegn, 
iiorse-minister,  who  was  a  person  of  high  rank,f  and  who, 
since  iElfric  renders  prebenda  aiwna  by  fatjillere,  the 
measure  filler,  could  not  have  been  an  avenor  or  oat-server. 
Ile  may  very  truiy,  according  to  the  import  of  tlie  words, 
have  been  what  is  now  termed  master  of  horse,  for  master 
of  horse  servants,  and  so  have  been  the  equal  of  the  imperial 
constable.  Selden  translates  the  title  hors-thegn,  in  Latin, 
strator,  and  in  EngHsh,  master  of  tlie  horse.  In  old 
Swedish  the  commander  of  cavalry  was  called  marsch, 
which  Ihre  considers  to  be  a  contraction  of  marshalk,  a 
raarshal.  As  elsewhere  it  camc  to  be  a  high  dignity,  and 
borne  by  persons  of  royal  birth.  When  king  Karl  conferred 
the  office  upon  Canute,  vvho  succeeded  to  the  throne,  he 
gave  him  a  white  staff,  as  is  mentioned  vvith  much  minute- 
ness  in  the  Rhyming  Chronicle : — 

Konujigsen  fick  Iionom  en  hwitan  kepp 
,  Ocli  Marskens  embeti  thermed. 

The  king  gave  to  him  thc  white  staff, 
And  Marshars  officc  therewitli. 

Four  marshals  of  the  household  of  Henry  II.,  whose 
wages  were  increased  when  they  made  herhergerie  on  the 
king's  business,  may  possibly  have  been  the  original  of  the 
"  king's  Harbingers,"  in  the  old  ballads  of  Robin  Hood. 
The  Farrier,  taking  his  name  from  ferrum,  iron,  was  no 
other  than  the  horse-shoer,  whoui  the  French  and  Dutch 
call  a  marshale ;  and  ferrura  is  explained  in  a  charter  of 


•  Aurea  Bulla,  c.  27. 


t  Chron.  an.  897. 
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Ilenry  V^.  to  bo  the  office  of  shoeing  horses.*     From  this     chap. 

officc,  of  whieh  the  duties  werc  probably  at  first  performed     ! — 

by  the  occupant,  the  noble  family  of  Fcrrers  deriveJ  its 
name. 

13.  Among  the  palatine  officers  of  the  empire  was  a  Treasnrer. 
conics  thesaurarioriim,  or  treasure  companion,  i.  e.  a 
treasurer.  No  Teutonic  word  preserves  this  appellation  in 
connection  with  the  attributive  of  dignity  comes ;  yet  no 
people  had  more  occasion  for  store  keepers  than  the  northern 
freebooters,  who,  themselves  perpetuaily  engaged  in  preda- 
tory  warfare,  were  exposed  to  the  same  evils  vvhich  they 
inflicted  on  others.  The  trust  reposed  in  such  a  person, 
necessarily  imphes  intimate  contiguity  to  the  chieftain,  and 
therefore  little  need  arises  to  suppose  the  office  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  any  similar  institution  in  either  the  old 
or  the  lower  enipire.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  tlie  treasurer  was 
the  hordere,  whence  our  hoarder,  one  who  has  a  hord, 
lioard  or  treasure ;  and  in  ohl  Norse,  he  was  called  a 
fiehirder,  which  hterally  denotes  a  cattle~herdsman,-f  and 
in  a  secondary  sense  a  treasiirer.  The  employment  of 
this  hist  term  in  connection  with  cattle,  takes  us  back  into 
the  pastoral  age  before  the  use  of  money,  and  we  are  led 
to  observe  the  saraeness  of  the  change  wliich  took  place  in 
the  Gothic  and  Lntin  terms  for  cattle  in  a  collective  sense. 
Tiie  F  in  tlie  Go\.\\\c  faih-us,  ^orsejieh,  A.S.feoh,  cattle, 
became  V  in  the  Old  Germ.  vihu,  N.  Ger.  vieh,  and  P  in  the 
Lettic  and  Okl  Prussiau  pechu,  and  Latin  pec-us,  cattle ; 
the  II  of  the  former  also  becoming  the  K  of  the  tvvo  latter. 


*  Scias  quod  assignavlmus  te  ad  tot  fcrra  et  clavos  equorum,  quot  pro 
equis  stabuli  nostri,  in  proeseiiti  viagio  nostro,  ferrandis  necessaria  fucrunt, 
ac  fabros  et  ferrum,  et  omnia  alia  quoe  ofRcia  ferrura)  nccessaria  fucrint  sui 
quamdolibet  opportuna. — Ilyincr,  Fced.  t.  ix,  p.  250. 

t  '  Hann  fann  eirn  mann  cr  liiord  hiellt — tlia  tok  fiehirdarinn  hrscdast.' 
IIc  found  a  man  who  was  grazing  cattlc — tlicn  the  herdsman  took  fright. — 
Herfarar  Saga,  c.l .  '  RaMidu  oc  brajndu  thar  bygd  alla,  enn  drapa  menu 
oc  fie,  oc  alt  thad  quikt  var.'  They  phmdered  and  burned  all  the  towns 
thorc,  slaving  nian  and  bca^^t,  and  evcrvthiug  that  was  living. — Ibid.  c.  10. 
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CHAP.     It  matters  liltle  vvhich  lanQuasce  is  considered  the  elder; 
IX.  . 

_! for  this  very  agreement,  by  conversion,  proves  only  a  com- 

mon  origin,  the  Sanskrit  pafu,  a  beast.     Mr.  Wining,  in 

his  essay  on  the  origin  of  the  Sabines,  has  all  but  proved 

them    to    have    been    Prussians    and    Courlanders.*     The 

(jcoihic  faihus  does  not  occur  in   the  sense  of  cattle;  but 

the  other  words  do  commonly  enough,  as  vvell  as  in  that  of 

money,    whence    our   term  fee,   for   pecuniary    revvard    or 

ofFering.     When  king  Alfred  translated  Orosius,  the  mean- 

ing  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  transition ;  for  he  uses 

the  phrase  licgende  feoh,  lying  fee,  for  still  property,  as 

money,  treasures,  and  furniture,  magnum  auri  pondns,-\  and 

so  on ;   and  gangende  feoh,  walking  fee,   and  cwic  feoh, 

quick  or  Uve  stock,  for  cattle  generally.   The  Latin  pecunia, 

money,  is  a  recent  formation   from  pecu-s  or  pechu,  the 

cognate  offeoh  orfeh,  by  the  addition  ofthenasal  termina- 

tion.     With  respect  to  hord,  and  hordere,  it  may  be  ob- 

served,  that  in  Gothic,  haird-a  is  a  herd,  and  haird-eis, 

the   herdsman,    which  takes  as   its   equivalent   heord,    a 

herd  in  A.-Sax.  (air=eor),  and  therefore  this  word  is  not 

connected   with  cattle.     On  the  other  hand,  the   Gothic 

haurd,  a  door  or  gate  (au=5),  gives  the  A.-Saxon  hord, 

and  hordere,  a  treasurer,  must  in  the  first  place  have  de- 

noted  a  door-keeper,  the  darban  or  door-lord  of  the  Asia- 

tics ;  while  hord,  a  treasure,  is  simply  that  which  is  kept 

shut  up.     The  Latin  thesaurus,  a  treasure,  is  so  evidently 

connected  with  the  Sanskrit  root  dhu,  to  keep,  preserve, 

and  sris,  fortune,  that  an  expectation  of  finding  a  hke  word 

under  the  canon  of  transition,  would  not  be  unreasonable 

though  ungratified.     ^Elfric  explains  it  in  his  Glossary,  by 


•   Manual  of  Compar.  Philology,  P.  III,  c.  4,  p.  264  ff. 
t  Oros.  Cott.  MS.  Tiber.  B.  I, /o.  31  b,  50,  .51.     Pecunia,  perbaps  by 
mistake,  is  used  iov  pecudes  in  the  Alamannic  Laws  (tit.  74^,  and  tiiis  very 
Saxon  expression,  "  pecunia  viva,"  {cwic  feoh,)  occurs  in  tlie  Laws  of  Edw. 
Confessor,  c.  10,  and  Will.  I,  c.  9. 
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feh  gcrefa,  which  ctymologically  denotes  rather  a  collector     Ciia!'. 
of  raoney  than  a  purse-bearer,  its  signification, 


14.  The  Enghsh  title,  Conimndore,  given  to  a  naval  Commo- 
officer,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  class  of  companions,  not-  '"^' 
withstanding  the  assertion  in  the  etymological  dictionaries, 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  Spanish,  and  signifies  a  com- 
mander.  A  commodore  is  not,  etymologicaily,  a  com- 
mander,  but  a  companion  of  a  commander,  namely,  an 
admiral,  whilc  the  title  of  cominander  is  otherwise  appro- 
priated  in  the  dep.irtment  of  military  service. 

Comdorii,  in  the  military  and  feudal  ranks  of  the  13th 
century,  occupied  the  station  between  viscounts  and  varas- 
sors  among  the  people  of  Cluilons,  Gevaudan  and  Arcyron. 
The  name  is  obviously  the  Latin  comitores,  which,  as  the 
frequentative  form  of  comites,  requires    no  remark.     This 
title  occurs  in  the  will  of  James  of  Arragon,  printed   by 
D'Achery  (t,  ix,  p,  200J,  and  cited  by  Du  Cauge :  "  Et 
cum  comitibus,  vicecomitibus,  comdoriis,  vasvessoribus  et 
aliis  militibus  civibus,   &c."       Why   such   a  term  should 
iiave  been  selected  for  the  English  sailor  is  not  very  clear. 
In  the  Salic  Law  (tit.  2J,  vve  find  a  military  leader  styled 
ducarius,  of  which  the  reason  vvas  probably  that  dux  was  Ducarhts. 
already  appropriated  to  the  highest  rank,  and  that  this  vvas 
to  denote  the  next  in  command.     Li   the  imperial   court, 
under  Constantine,  sea  officers  called  ameralii  (ameralioi), 
or  admirals,  occur  in  precedence  of  drungarii  and  comites. 
We  know  that  consul  vvas  often  used  for  comes  or  earl  of  a 
shire  by  the  English  vvriters  of  Latin  in  the  middle  a^-es  ; 
and  before  the  Eastern  word  admiral  vvas  adopted  for  the 
commander  of  a  fleet,  consul  is  mentioned  as  corresponding 
vvith   the  oriental  appellation,  by   Matt.   Paris,  in  1272.* 
A  few  years  aftervvards,  William  de   Leyburne,   by  patcnt 


•  Gloss.  t.  II,  p.  789.  Spelman  considcrs  this  to  be  the  first  occnrrencc 
of  the  word  in  English  historyj  biit  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  wrote  a  fi  \v 
ycars  beforc  this  datc,  iiscs  it.  Siieaking  of  a  deftat  sustaiiipd  by  tiie  Saia- 
C€ns,  he  says : 

U 
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CHAP.     dated   15  Edw.  I.,   1286,  was   constituted   "  Admirallus 
IX.  . 

'        Maris  Regis."     But  when  Matthew  Paris  wrote,  the  titlt 

was  captain  and  warden  of  the  sea — "  Capitaneus  et  custos 

maris,"  in  the  charter  of  Thomas  de  Middleton,  dated  3rc 

Jan.,  48  Henry  III.,  or  1264.     It  muy  have  been  that  this 

captain  and  warden  was  considered  a  sort  of  consul,  and  sc 

was  a  comes  by  courtesy,  and  that,  on  the  introduction  o; 

the  new  title,  the  next  in  rank  was  styled  his  commodore 

or  lower  companion  in  command,  for  that  is  the  sense  o 

comdorius  and  comitor. 

In  Arabic,  says  Spelman,  amirom  is  a  leader,  and  witl 

Admiral.    the  article,   al-amiro,  a  chief  captain.     Mention  of  foui 

prators  of  the  Saracens,  called  amaroei,  occurs  in  Sigebert'i 

Chronicle,  in  the  year  630.     Our  Milton  prefers  this  or- 

thography,  in  applying  the  term  to  a  ship : — 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  largest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  aramiral,  were  but  a  wand. 

Parad.  L.  I,  294. 

According  to  the  classification  of  James  of  Arragon,  the 
Vavassor.  commodore  should  be  the  next  inferior  to  the  viscount 
which  with  ourselves  and  others  is  a  baron,  considered  as 
an  individual  or  special  title,  and  vavasor  or  valvassor,  a 
gentleman  who  holds  his  fee  of  a  baron.  Some  feudists, 
says  Spelman,  derive  the  word  from  vasallum;  and  others^ 
more  probably  from  valvis,  "quasi  ad  valvas  stantes,"  be- 
cause  they  vvaited  at  their  lords  gates  on  festivals  when  the 
people  carae  to  pay  their  respects.  Spelman  suggests  the 
A.-S.  ical,  (vveall)  a  wall,  as  if  they  were  valvasores,  cons- 
tituting  a  rampart  of  defence,  and  repelling  enemies  frora 


" Tuelf  princes  ther  were  ded, 

That  me  clupeth  amyrayls  " 

£.402. 
and  again,  p.  407  : — 

"  An  amyrayl  there  bysyde,  that  an  castcl  waste, 

Geld  hym  uj)  to  Cristino  me  thougli  lie  nuste  warto  truste." 
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the  gatcs  and  entrances  of  the  realni.*     Thcse  etyniologies     CITAP. 
are  very  crroneous,  but  not  more  objectionable  than  many     ______ 

others  of  the  same  age.  What  one  would  expect  to  find  in 
the  term  is  a  reference  to  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  val- 
vasor,  holding  his  fee  of  a  baron,  the  vassal  of  a  vassal,  or 
the  vassal  of  a  chieftain ;  and  if  we  followed  the  exaniple 
of  seeking  words  to  suit  a  particular  meaning,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  easy  with  such  words  as  loald,  power,  wealda, 
a  chief,  and  vassal,  to  produce  the  term  wanted.  Valvas- 
^or  is  not  a  compound  ;  but  since  it  is  isolated  in  Low 
Latin,  nothing  can  be  learned  from  its  French  and 
EngHsh  derivatives.  The  Spanish  orthography,  vasvessor, 
in  thc  will  above  quoted,  which  has  occasioncd  the  notice 
of  the  term  where  it  has  no  just  claim,  is  the  same  as  the 
vasvasour,  Engl.  vavasor.  The  proper  orthography  is  val- 
vasor,  whence  valvas-in-iis,  the  diminutive,  both  implying 
a  servant,  and  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  v<irivas,  service. 
The  lingual  r  in  this  language,  when  it  is  not  retained  in 
the  corresponding  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Go- 
thic,  A.-Saxon,  and  O.  High  Gernian,  always  becomes  an 
/,  and  thus  valivas,  contracted  valvas=variv<is,  and  vvith 
the  ordinary  terminations  or  and  in,  valvasor,  valvashu 
The  valvasW  appears  to  have  been  the  servant  of  the  chief 
tenant  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  have  been  paid  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  superior,  t.  e,  with  a  portion  of  tliat  superior's 
feod  or  fief. 


•  GI088.  p.  649. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Titles  from  personal  accidents  and  atlributes. 

1, — Baron.  2. — Man,  3. — avassal.  4.— Barones,  farones,  varones.  5. — 
Vir.  6. — Richmen  or  barons.  7. — Highmen,  nobility.  8. — Goodmen, 
fighters,  knights.  9. — Boni  homines,  prodes  hommes.  10. — Laird. 
11. — hersir.  12. — frey  herr.  13. — barne.  14. — beorn.  15. — sire,  siresse. 
16. — seanorio.  17. — Knight.  18. — child,  baba,  infanta;  dans,  donzello. 
19. — Bachelor,  chevalerie.  20. — haigstalders,  haistaldi.  21. — Esquire. 
22. — shieldbearer,  sergeants.  23. — Gentlemen.  24. — Vavasor,  vicedo- 
mini,  vidame;  franklin.     25. — Commoner. 

CHAP.  1.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  barbarians,  preferring  their 

'        own  forensic  terms  to  those  which  were  famihar  to  the  Ro- 

Baron.  mans,  employed  haro  and  harus,  instead  of  vir  or  homo, 
when  they  intended  man  in  a  peculiar  sense.  The  reason 
of  this  preference  of  vemacular  to  foreign  words  is  easily 
understood,  but  it  is  not  equally  evident  why  they  did  not 
Latinize  man  in  the  same  manner  instead  of  har.  What- 
ever  that  reason  was,  it  has  operated  upon  the  tvvo  terms 
so  effectively,  that  while  one  continues  to  denote  the 
human  species,  the  other  has  become  a  title  of  honor. 

Man.  2.  There  is  a  radical  affinity  between  har  and   vir,  and 

between  7nan  and  homo  (ho-min-is),  which  they  did  not 
perceive,  though  a  discrimination  was  made  when  homo  was 
taken  to  re])resent  7nan  considered  as  a  vassah  The  former 
is  only  the  latter  augmented  by  the  Sanskrit  sii,  well,  good, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Wining,  became  FU,  whence 
the  transition  to  HU,  HO  is  an  occurrence  sufficiently 
comDion.*     3Ia7i  m  Persian,  is  this  Gothic  7nan,  on  which 


*  This  etymology  seems  to  have  been  formed  to  suit  his  Sabine  theoryj 
but  it  is  not  objectionable,  although  not  very  necessary,  since  nothing  ia 
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the  Foreigii  Quarterly  Reviewer  of  Jakel  observes  "We     CHAp. 

consider  the  word  man  as  in  sonie  degree  a  crux  etymolo-  ' 

'gorum,  and  the  Professor  has  not  solved  the  difficulty.  Man, 
Two  suppositions  have  been  made  outj  first  that  the  root 
of  ko-min  is  in  the  second  syllable ;  secondly,  that  it  is  in 
the  first  hom.  No  doubt  the  root  m-n  is  found  in  ahnost 
all  the  hmguages.  It  occurs  in  many  Sanskrit  words,  and 
seems  always  to  mean  the  divided,  reasoning  creature,  &c. 
In  this  sense  the  very  word  man-aw-a*  is  found.  Hence 
the  names  Menu,  Menes,  Minos  and  the  hke,  denoting 
law-givers;  heiice  also  mens,  f^nvn  the  moon,  with  many 
other  words  the  scholar  may  class  for  himself,  and  hence 
also  the  A.-Saxon  and  English  man."  That  the  simple 
meaning  of  man  is  the  conscious  or  knovving  animal,  is 
clear  from  the  Sanskrit  mdn,  to  knovv,  mind,  understand, 
vvhence  man-uh,  a  vvise  and  learned  man.  But  Menu  and 
other  naines  belong  to  the  root,  man,  to  judge,  honor;  and 
possibly  both  roots  are  deduced  from  nuiii,  to  learn  by  heart, 
study,  that  is  observe  and  remember,  in  which  knowledge 
consists. 

3.  Man  having  this  signification,  is  ra(hcally  irrespec-  a  Vasial. 
tive  of  sex,  and  so  it  is  found  in  all  the  languages.     It  was 

taken  to  mean  a  vassal,  because  military  service  in  person 
might  be  commuted,  and  in  the  case  of  a  female  tenant, 
either  dispensed  with  or  perfoimed  by  proxy. 

4.  A  brave  man  or  hero  in  primitive  times  was  a  strong  Barmcs, 
man.     The  Ajax  (Aias,  Gr.)  of  ancient  fable,  the  bravest  •^«''^"^*' 
and  strongest  of  the  besiegers  of  Troy,  was  a  poetical  per- 
sonification  of  the  quality  implied  in  his  name, — the  Sans- 


more  conimon  in  languaj,%  whether  antient  or  motlern,  than  the  inter- 
change  of  the  sibillant  with  the  aspirate.  The  digamma  seems  to  result 
from  a  defective  aspiration  in  fuino  for  ]iomo.  If  the  A.-S.  guma  be  the 
same  word,  there  is  a  stronger  departure  from  the  Sanskrit  su. 

•  Manava  is  the  offspring  of  Manu,  a  man,  which  is  also  a  proper  name, 
the  Mannus  or  Manu  of  the  Germans,  in  Tacitus,  and  Manavina  is  man- 
(v)ing,  relating  to  raan  or  Mannus,  and  like  the  English  sirname  Maniiin". 
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CIIAP.     j^pjj   aiijas,   strength.*      The    Romans,   Goths,    Germans, 

and  Scandinavians,  when  they  intended  to  express  a  man 

as  distinct  from  woman,  employed  tlie  same  word  varied' 
in  each  language  according  to  the  ascertained  law,  and 
that  word  is  a  derivative  of  the  Sanskrit  root  vira,  strength, 
power,  whence  vira,  a  hero,  and  var-man,  armour,  in  the 
same  ancient  language.  A  different  etymon  is  assigned  by 
Sanskrit  grammarians,  who  class  vira  with  a  number  of 
words  vvhich  are  said  to  be  deduced  from  their  alleged  roots 
by  the  addition  of  the  letter  repha,  and  in  this  vague  man- 
ner  they  derive  vtra  from  aj,  go.  Varman,  armour,  where 
man  is  only  the  common  grammatical  termination,  is  man- 
ifestly  referable  to  the  same  y^V«,  as  implying  a  strong 
covering  of  defence,  or  a  strong  weapon.  The  reason  that 
a  strono-  man  and  a  brave  man  vvere  considered  the  same,  is 
obvious.  Tlie  strong  man  could  not  only  bear  the  weight 
of  armour,  which  the  foe  by  no  effort  could  penetrate;  but 
he  could  wield  weapons  which  no  armour  worn  by  inferior 
men,  could  resist.  Such  a  man  was  therefore  able  to  over- 
eome  a  multitude  of  the  enemy,  and  so  was  deemed  a  hero, 
a  word  also  connected  with  the  Sanskrit  vira.  On  this 
eonsideration,  it  appears  to  be  more  natural  to  connect 
vira,  a  brave  man,  vvith  vira,  strength,  than  with  qj,  to 
go  or  shine.  In  much  the  same  manner,  a  connection  is 
perceptible  between  the  Arabic  bat-sh,  strength,  and  hat-al^ 
a  champion;  although  Mr.  Richardson  adduces  this  very 
word  hatal  as  illustrating  with  the  Persian  hataly  cutting, 
separating,  the  difficulty  or  impossibihty,  which  he  maintains 
to  exist  iu  discovering  the  connection  of  words  in  these 
languages  by  the  ear  or  eye.  The  difficulty  is  frequently 
experienced,  but  the  impossibiUty  can  be  affirmed  only 
when  the  intermediate  hnks  of  a  connection  are  ascertained 


*  Propeily  ojus;  btit  the  Sanskrit  long  o  is  a  compound  of  a  and  n;  and 
m  the  Indo-European  class  au—o,  froin  oj,  to  be  vigoroiis. 
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to  have  utterly  perished.*     Worcls  of  hke  sound  are  pro-     ciiap. 
duced  by  the  saiue  organs,  and  must  origiiially  in  related  ' 

languages,  have  expressed  the  sauie  conception,  \vhich,  in 
process  of  tinie,  gives  birth  to  a  figurative  sense,  whence 
other  ternis  may  arise.  The  last  of  the  derivations  will 
appear  to  have  no  affinity  in  signification  whatever  with  the 
original  conception,  but  if  the  forni  of  the  conception  be 
preserved  or  discernible,  the  connection  may  be  affirmed, 
although  its  precise  nature  cannot  be  declared.  lu  the 
case  of  the  Persian,  hatal,  cutting,  and  Arabic  hatal,  a 
champion,  are  not  so  widely  reniote  as  the  Oriental  lexico- 
grapher  imagines.  The  occupation  of  a  champion,  a  soldier, 
a  hero,  is  cutting  and  killing,  and  to  pursue  it  with  success 
he  must  be  endowed  with  great  bodily  strength.  The 
Arabians  appear  to  have  used  hatal  in  reference  to  this 
quality,  and  the  Persians  to  have  taken  it  in  a  figurative 
sense.-f-  With  respect  to  the  rule  which  has  produced  the 
suspicious  etymology  of  vira,  from  aj,  if  words,  significant 
of  ideas,  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  addition  or  rejectiou 
of  letters,  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  a  law,  vvhich  is 


•  Between  the  Persian  khAher,  a  sister,  and  the  modern  Gcrman  tchices- 
tcr,  a  sister,  there  seems  to  be  as  little  conncction  as  between  sehwester  and 
the  Ijxtin  toror,  a  sister:  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  their  common 
and  direct  rtlation  to  tlie  Sanskrit  sioasri,  a  sister.  The  Sanskrit  sw  be- 
comes  kh  in  the  corresponding  Persian  words,  and  the  s  becomes  h.  lu  a 
great  number  of  Latin  words,  an  r  appears  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  *,  and 
the  contrary,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  Latin  of  Numa,  soror 
was  written  suosor.  In  the  Ossetish  cho,  a  sister,  is  a  contraction  of  chorra, 
where  the  ch  like  the  Persian  kh  represents  tlie  Sanskrit  sio,  and  if  we  may 
suppose  stcosor,  we  have  a  word  not  much  unlike  the  A.-S,  sweosfre,  a  sis- 
ter,  and  if  a  ncorra,  a  word  not  unlike  soror. — See  Pott,  Etymologisclie 
Forschungen,  I.  p.  71. 

t  The  Arabic  word  agrees  with  the  Sanskrit  bhadilah,  a  hero,  or  flervant, 
which  Sanskrit  grammarians  refer  to  the  root  hluid,  to  prosper,  be  happy ;  but 
consideriug  the  signification  of  tlie  Sanskrit,  Persian  aud  Arabic  terms,  its 
more  probable  etymon  is  huth,  to  be  strong,  or  even  vath,  to  be  able,  possess 
ability.  The  d  and  th  in  thcse  words  are  palatal  and  cannot  be  correctly 
rcprescnted  iu  EDglish  clianicters.  Our  word  buttle,  wliich  we  have  from 
tlie  French,  apfjcars  to  bslong  to  this  class. 
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CHAP.     subsequent  to  the  perfection  of  speech,  we  mighf  derive 

'. —   coach,  after  the  same  manner  as  vira,  from  ah  !  the  inter- 

jection  of  admiration  or  surprise  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
veliicle,  by  merely  adding  co,  and  interposing  a  c. 
Vir.  5,  Vossius  perceived  the  pecuhar  force  of  the  Latin  vir, 

when  he  attempted,  on  the  erroneous  principles  of  philolo- 
gy  which  prevailed  till  within  a  few  years,  to  derive  it  from 
vis :  "A  vi,non  quod  vi  agat  feminam :  sed  quod  major 
in  eo  vis  quam  feminis."  Isidorus  also  referred  the  Latin 
baro,  a  mercenary  soldier,  correctly  enough  to  the  Greek 
"gagt/?,  gravis,  quia  sunt  fortes,^'*  but  he  mistook  similarility 
of  orthography  for  a  proof  of  etymology,  and  he  blundered 
in  supposing  that  the  Latin  term  was  derived  from  the 
Greek  adjective.  They  are  cognate  words,  and  their  agree- 
ment  is  radical.  The  Sanskrit  virah,-\  which  Mr.  Wining 
gives  as  viras,  though  the  visarga  denotes  an  h  and  not 
the  sibilant,  was  received  into  the  European  family  of  lan- 
guages  in  the  sense  of  a  strong  man,  and  varied  in  them 
accordingly  as  each  dealt  with  the  mute  initial  and  the 
vowels.  This  is  most  remarkable  in  the  Gothic,  where  the 
gnna,  or  reflective  influence  of  the  final  a,  has  produced  the 
dipthong  ai  in  vair=vir,  a  man.  In  Lettic  and  Old 
Prussian,  vgi^-a  appears  to  be  the  Sanskrit  scarcely  altered, 
and  in  the  Lithuanian,  vgr-s,  the  a  is  entirely  dropped,  to 
receive  a  syllable  of  formation,  independent  of  the  root. 
The  V  of  the  original  becomes  of  F  or  B  and  W  in  the 
other  languages,  and  hence  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing  the  prevaihn^:  idea.  In  fact  the  different  words 
constitute  two  famiUes  of  collateral  descendants  from  the 


*  Merceuarii  suut  qui  serviunt  accepta  iiiercede,  iidem  et  BaronesGroDco 
nomine,  quod  sint  fortes  in  laboribus  :  i3apvs  enim  dicitur  gravis,  quod  sit 
fortcs  barones. — De  Orig.  l.  ix.  c.  4.     Ver-a,  S.=Bar-m  Gr. 

t  Hence  Virasaya,  (tlie  liero's  sleep),  is  the  name  of  the  plain  on  vi^hicb 
Indra  is  said  to  have  been  conquered  by  Gangeyanas  the  son  of  the  river 
Goddess,  Ganga;  and  lience  too  tlic  title  of  tlie  vanquisher  Virauja-jit,  the 
conquoror  of  thc  hcro,  or  Indra. — Sce  Aslat.  liesearchcs,  v.  iii.  p.  430. 


ViR,  Lat.  man  or  husb!in<l. 

FiH,  A.-8.;  FiRR,  0.  Sotsc;  Far, 

Burgrindian. 
Ber,    Norweg.  ;     B.ar,    Longob., 

Uipiiar.  and  Fraiik. ;  B^R,  O. 

Gcrin.;  Beh,  O.  Frencli. 


Bar-o,  Lat. 

Vair,     Goth.  ;     VvR-flt,     Lftt.  ; 

Vyr-s,  Lith.;  Vair  and  Var, 

Span. 
Wer,  A.-S.;  Wehr,  Gcna. 
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same   stock.     Taking   vira,   strensith,  to  be  the  root,  we     CIIAP. 

have   the   following    genealogies,    in    the    arrangement   of  1_ 

which,  respect  is  had  only  to  the  conformity  of  the  con- 
sonental  initial : — 

YlJiah,  S.  a  strong  man. 
VAiRi/rt,  Zcnd.  Gr.  H'eho? 


The  fioTseJir-r  is  the  same  as  the  Lettic  and  Old  Prussian 
vyr-s,  the  syllable  of  declension  being  always  interchanged, 
and  the  same  as  tlie  A.-Sa.von  fir,  which  also  appears  as 
feor-h.  Firar,  strong  men,  heroes,  is  explained  in  the 
Glossary  of  the  Edda,  to  be  guardians  of  the  earth,  but 
even  in  the  poem  in  which  it  is  found,*  it  denotes  no  more 
than  viri,  strong  men,  heroes.  Tlie  Burgundianyar  occurs 
in  the  Latinized  form  offarones,  answering  to  the  hke  form 
of  the  Spanish  varones,  that  is,  harons ;  and  as  the  original 
seat  of  the  Burgundians  was  Bornhohn,  a  corruption  of  their 
own  name  Burgenda  Holm,  the  island  of  the  Burgundians, 
the  word  is  manifestly  the  same  as  the  Norwegian  ber  and 
har,  and  the  older  ISorseJirr.  The  Gothic  vair  is  no  more 
the  whole  word  than  thc  Latin  haro ;  both  take  a  nasal 
consonant  in  obhque  cases ;  thus  baro,  harones  plu.,  and 
vair,  vairans  pUi.;  so  also  yar  and  var  make  farones  and 
varones,-\  whence  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  the  im- 
mediate  ancestor  of  the  word  haron,  is  the  Germanic  form 
of  rir,  namely,  6ar,  a  man,  strong,  as  distinguislied  from 
woman ;  free,  as  distinguished  from  Romans  and  serfs. 

Both  forms,  har-i  and  bar-oues,  occur  in  the   Barbaric  Barone*. 


•   Hindu  Liodh,  3. 
t  Varoncs  occurs  in  the  Spanish  for  men,  i.  e.  soldiers : — 
"  Eiitcndio  Alexandro  liicgo  las  volentudcs, 
Di.volcs:  y  a  Varones  quiero,  qiie  ue  oyades." 
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CIIAP      codes,  where  they  are  unquestionably  their  own   forensic 

terms  adapted  to  the   Latin  context.     In  the   Salic  Law, 

"  baronem  "  and  "  muUerem  "  are  put  in  opposition  ;  and 
in  the  Ripuarian  law,  "  feminam  "  is  contrasted  with  "ba- 
ronem."  In  the  same  code,  "  barum  "  opposes  "  feminam." 
In  the  Ripuarian  code,  "  Si  quis  morttaudit  barum  aut 
feminam,"*  any  man  and  any  woman  are  intended ;  while 
in  the  Sahc  Laws,  "  Si  quis  baronem  de  via  ortraverit,"  is 
followed  by  "  Si  vero  muUerem  ingenuam,"-)-  so  that  the 
haronem  was  also  ingenuum  or  well  born,  that  is  a  SaUc, 
not  a  Roman,  and  therefore  free  and  noble.  The  same 
sense  is  attached  to  the  Rij)uarian,  "Quod  si  quis  hominem 
regium  tabularium,  tam  baronem  quam  feminem."J  Again, 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  harus  of  the  Ripuarians  corres- 
ponds  with  the  haro  of  the  Longobards,  both  being  em- 
ployed  to  designate  one  of  themselves  :  thus  a  law  of  the 
former  runs:  "  Si  ancilla  fuerit,  solvat  sol.  1.  Si  barus  fuerit, 
simihter.  Si  servus  fuerit  medium  soUdum  ;"§  and  a  Lon- 
gobardic  enactment  is,  "  Si  quis  homicidium  perpetraverit 
in  barone  Ubero  vel  servo."||  Thus  the  same  agreement  is 
found  between  the  Latinized  hari  and  barones,  as  between 
the  Latinized  yarowes  or  varones  and  the  Gothic  vairans ; 
and  the  old  schoUast  on  Persius  had  noticed  "  barones  vel 
varones,"  as  existing  in  GaUic,^  by  which  we  must  under- 
stand  German  or  at  least  GaUo-B'e]gic. 

Thus  much  was  necessary  to  explain  the  source  of  a 
word,  which  has  unaccountably  been  considered  of  uncer- 
tain  etymology ;  as  to  the  thing  denoted   by  it,  there  is 


*  Tit.  76.  By  some  rnistake,  Spelman,  in  quoting  tliis  law,  has  "  mor- 
tandit,"  which  has  no  meaning.  Mr.  Cruise  has  not  only  copied  the  error, 
but  mistaken  the  codes. 

t  Tit.  34,  n.  1  &  2. 

t  Tit.  58,  dc  Tabulariis,  n.  12. 

§  Tit.  95.  II  L.  I.  tit.  9,  n.  3. 

%  Gallorum  lingua  barones  vel  varones,  dici  servos  militum,  qui  utique 

stultissimi  sunt,  servi  videlicct  stultorum. — Cornut.  ad  Pers,  S.  V.  apud 

Du  Cange. 
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little  difliculty.     Before  the  body  of  an  army  consfeted  of     CJIAP. 

soldiers,  tliat  is  of  mercenaries  and  hirelings,*  every  citizen     

capable  of  bearing  arms  was  a  warrior.  All  fighting  men 
were  strong  men,  and  hence  they  were  i'airans,Jirar,  iceras, 
or  baren,  according  to  the  dialect  which  they  used.  The 
"  barones  nostri,"  in  the  Longobardic  Laws,t  denote  those 
fighting  men  who  were  directly  employed  by  the  king, 
about  his  person,  and  who  received  from  him  sustenance  in 
kind,  or  its  representative,  the  means  of  sustenance  in  land, 
in  a  subsequent  age  known  to  the  Latin  writers  as  their 
feoduni  or  food. 

But  where  every  fighting  man,  and  every  holder  of 
land  under  terms  of  mihtary  service  was  denominated  a 
baron,  \t  necessarily  happened  that  the  more  considerable 
sought  a  means  of  distinction.  In  England,  all  the 
manorial  lords  were  barons,  who  were  bound  by  their  tenure 
to  assist  in  parliament.  The  number  was  too  great  for 
convenience,  and  by  and  by  only  the  more  powerful  barons 
were  summoned.  From  this  circumstance  arose  the  dis- 
tinction  of  Greater  and  Less  Barons,  which  is  fully 
explained  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  in  his  useful  Synopsis 
of  the  Peerage.  Other  countries  experienced  the  same 
necessity,  and  adopted  the  distinction,:J:  which  they  also 
expressed  in  a  difierent  manner,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  greater  barons  fell  back  upon  tlie  general  appellation, 
man  and  Jiomo. 

6.  In  Norse  rikr,  and  in  A.-S.  rice,  powerful,  from  the  Biciimen 
Sanskrit  ragh,  to  have  power,  combined  with  twg»,  served 
for  the  purpose  of  denoting   a  person  of  eminent  rank.§ 
The  A.-Sax.  rice  is  the  French  riche  and  Enghsh  rich ;  a 


•  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  Staden's  deriTation  of  soldier  from 
telen,  to  givc,  delivcr,  offer,  and  that  it  is  the  cognate  of  the  Euglish  tolcl. 
The  word  '  soldurius'  is  used  by  Ca?sar,  (De  Bell.  G.  l.  iii.  c.  22,)  aud 
means  a  soldier  for  hirc.  t  L.  I.  tit.  13. 

{  "  Varoncs  majorcs,"  in  the  will  of  Ramirez  of  Arragon,  about  10G2. 
^  ece  p.  179,  180. 
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CHAP.     'j^ij^y  man  qi-  mnclr,  and  a  ric?i  man,  was  a  powerful  man. 
.  In  the  History  of  Hervor,  it  is  equivalent  to  hofding,  tb 

captain,  chief  or  governor  of  a  province.-f-  Gestr  Bhndi,  i 
some  Sagas  designated  a  king,  was  the  name  of  a  rich  ma 
in  Gothland,  who  was  the  king's  most  formidable  enemy. 
He  was  the  sovereign  of  that  which  is  now  a  province,  an 
named  after  him  Gestricia,  that  is  Gests  ricki,  or  Gestsrick 
Gests  power,  or  seat  of  power,  namely,  his  kingdon 
When  it  was  known  at  Drontheim,  that  Harald  Harfag< 
was  appointing  earls  over  the  subdued  provinces,  "  the 
many  rich  men  (rikis  menn)  sought  king  Harald,  and  b< 
came  his  vassals."§  The  historian  of  the  Feroe  Islanc 
describes  Earl  Hafgrim,  the  hofding  of  Suthrey,  in  tern 
which  show  a  distinction  observed  between  a  rich  orpowe 
ful  raan,  and  a  mere  man  of  wealth.||  In  the  Bavaria 
Laws,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  the  ric 
man  is  translated  "  homo  potens,"  and  denoted  a  man  o 
whom  the  grave  or  fiscal  judge  was  unable  to  distraii 
without  the  assistance  of  the  duke.^ 

The  Goths  brought  this  title  of  rich  man  with  them  int 
Spain,  vvhere  it  long  served  to  denote  the  second  order  ( 
barons.     In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  laws  of  the  Cort( 


*  Kiiig  Alfred,  in  translating  the  words  of  Orosius  "seqiiitur  discess 
plebis  a  patribus,"  uses  "rican  nien  and  earmran,"  the  rich  aud  poor 
men,  that  is,  the  nobility  and  commouers. — Fo.  97. 

+  *  Nu  er  Suafurlumi  spurdi  fall  fod""  syns,  tok  han  uiider  sig  ryke  tha 
allt  til  forrada,  er  fader  hans  hafdi  att,  ok  vard  rykur  madhr.' — Now  wht 
Swafurlami  heard  of  his  fatlier's  death,  he  took  under  liis  power  for  a  gi 
vernment,  all  that  his  father  had  jjossessed,  and  became  a  rich  man,- 
namely,  a  man  possessed  of  a  rike  or  kingdom. — Ho-v.  S.  c.  2 

t  Giestur  Blindlu  het  madhur  rykr  i  Gautlaudi;  hann  var  binn  mei 
ovin  kongs. — Ib.  c.  14.  fo.  12. 

^  Enn  er  thetta  spurdhiz  um  Thrandheim  tlia  soktu,  til  Haralds  konj 
marger  rikls  raenn,  oc  giorthiz  hanns  mean. — Haralds  ens  llarfagra  Sag 
c.G. 

II  '  Rikr  madhr  ok  hardhfengr,  audhigr  at  fe.'— A  powcrful  and  stroi 
raan,  wealthy  in  substance. — Fareiibiga  S/iga,  c.  4. 
51   Le.\  Baioar.  tit.  v.  n.  8. 
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were  passed  by  the  king,  "wit.h  the  as?ent  of  the  prelales,     CHAI'. 

the  ricos  omes  or  rich  men,  i.  e.  nobihty,  and  the  deputies    

ofcities  and  towns."*  These,  in  the  century  preceding, 
were  styled  "omes  buenos,"  (good  nien)  in  the  public;  but 
in  the  succeeding  centuries  they  were  separated,  and  the 
temis  stand  in  the  order,  nobles,  knights,  esquires  and 
good  men.f  Du  Cange  quotes  a  letter  of  Charles  the 
Fair  of  France  and  Navarre,  creating  Alfonso  of  Spain,  his 
"  baronem  et  ricum  horainem ;"  and  he  observes  that  in  the 
kinodom  of  Arrao;on,  the  barons  were  the  rici  hombres  or 
rich  men,  that  is,  such  as  could  bring  a  large  number  of 
vassals  into  the  field,  for  they  had  received  this  notion  of 
the  vvord  together  with  the  word  itself  from  the  Goths, 
with  whom  power  and  a  multitude  of  foUowers  were 
synonymous,  and  those  vvho  possessed  them  vvere  rich  men. 
In  the  same  sense,  the  Franks  cailed  such  nobles  as 
brought  standards  and  vassals  into  the  field,  rich  men. 
Ricos  /iSmes,  in  the  old  Spanish  Laws  denoted  the 
higher  grades  of  the  nobihty,  the  earls,  counts  and  barons 
of  other  nations.;j: 

7.     The  same  class  were  called  in  old   Enghsh  *heie  HeieMcn, 
men,'  that  is,  high  or  greatmen,  equivalent  to  the  grands  ^'"^^^^^y- 
hommes  or  '  grandees  '  of  the  continent : — 

"  At  Londonc  a  pailcnient,  and  Iieie  men  mani  on 
Ther  lokede  tlio  tliat  al!e  tliat  arines  bere 
Agen  tlic  kiiitf  in  tlie  warre,  otlier  agen  liiin  were 
At  Nortliamtonc,  at  Lewes,  otlier  at  l-lvesham, 
Bariin,  erle,  otlier  knigt,  burgeis,  other  fre  man."§ 


•  Con  acuerdo  de  lo3  perlados,  e  de  ricos  omes,  e  procuradores  de  los 
cibdades  e  villas. 

t  Fijos  dalgo,  cavallcros  e  escuderos  e  oraes  buenos. 
X  '  Ricos  hombres  segund  custumbre  de_  Espanna  son  llamados  los  quc 
in  las  otras  terras  dizen  Coiides  o  Rarones.'     Ricos  hoinbres,  according  to 
the  custom   of  Sjiain,  are  tliose  whom  in  other  countries  they  call  Counts 
or  Barons. — Ue  la  Partldn,  l.  x.  tit.  25.  p.  4. 

^  Robcrt  of  Gloucester,  p.  5G2. 
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CHAP. 
X, 

Goodmen, 
"j^^hters, 
kniyhts. 


8.  The  tcrm  good  man  was  commonly  applied  to  tlic 
smaller  baron  in  other  countries  besides  Spain.  To  undcr- 
stand  this  appellr-.tion  in  its  Gothic  sense, — for  the  Latin 
honus  homo  is  no  more  than  a  translation  of  it,  whence  the 
French,  Itahan,  ancl  Spanish  terms  used  in  the  same 
acceptation, — vve  must  remember  that  tlie  virtue  most 
esteemed  by  warhke  nations  is  courage,  and  that  in  all  the 
Gothic  dialects,  the  word  good  signified  bold,  brave. 
"  There  were  slain,"  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  "Athelstan, 
the  king's  relation,  Oswy,  his  son,  and  many  other  good 
tliegns."*  Just  so  in  old  Enghsh  we  have  *' moni  other 
gode  knygtes,"  and  — 

"  Eustas  erl  of  Boloyne  and  mony  god  knygt  therto."t 

In  this  situation  it  could  not  mean  otherwise  than  brave, 
for  nobility  is  implied  sufficiently  in  the  term  thane  and 
knight,  and  it  would  at  that  time  have  been  superfluous  to 
use  good  in  the  sense  of  noble,  which  it  afterwards  received. 
This  consideration  is  an  answer  to  those  who  please  them- 
selves  with  the  idea  that  god,  good,  and  God,  the  supreme 
being,  are  the  same  word.  Independently  of  that,  it  is 
justly  observed  by  the  reviewer  of  Grimm's  Teutonic  Gram- 
mar,  in  Blackwood,  that  "  the  words  are  essentially  dis- 
tinct :  the  radical  vovvel  in  the  name  of  the  Deity  being  a 
short  u  [a  he  should  have  said],  while  in  the  adjective  for 
good,  it  is  a  long  or  double  a.  The  true  etymology  of  the 
Divine  name  is  still  a  dark  and  disputed  question."  The 
adjective  good,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  originally 
understood  by  the  Gothic  natious,  appears  to  have  been 
founded  upon  the  Sanskrit  ghut,  to  strike  in  return,  while 
good,  Goth.  guds,  virtuous,  seems  related  to  gud,  to  pre- 
serve.  Although  ghut  affords  a  natural  explanation  of 
goodman,   the    Sanskrit  yudhmah,  a  warrior,   {yuddhman, 


*  Thser  wses  ofslsegen  TEthelstan  thaes  kynges  athum,  and  Oswig  his 
inu— iuul  feala  othra  godja  thcgna. — Ann.  1010 

t  IlobiJit  of  Glouscster,  p.  893. 
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war),  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  that  the  claim  of  ghut     chap. 
is  not  immediately  acknowledgecl.     It  will  be  remembered  ' 

that  yuclh,  to  fight,  was  shown  to  be  the  original  of  the 
A.-S.  f/itdh,  war,  and  that  in  the  other  Teutonic  dialects, 
an  n  is  inserted,  giind,  gunni ;  now  if  yudhmah  were  the 
original  of  our  goodman,  we  might,  from  analogy,  expect 
gundman  and  gunnman,  which  is  not  the  case,  for  the  Xor- 
wegians  wrote  gudheman,  and  the  old  Germans  guotman. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  probability  iXmijudex,  originally 
a  military  officer,  is  connected  with  yudhika,  one  that  lives 
by  his  sword.* 

With  respect  to  the  concluding  observation  in  the  cri- 
tiquejust  quoted,  it  may  be  answered  that  when  we  find 
that  the  Sanskrit  god,  to  thunder,  gave  the  epithet  of  Gadi 
to  Vishnu,  we  may  doubt  whether  there  is  any  obscurity  in 
the  etymology  of  our  name  of  the  Supreme  Being.  There 
is  no  impiety  in  ascertaining  the  true  meaning  of  a  word, 
considered  only  as  a  word.  It  is  not  shocking  that  the 
Latin  div~us,  contracted  de-us,  di,  us,  and  the  Greek  the-os 
and  ze-v^,  should  have  their  origin  in  the  Sanskrit  devah, 
a  god,  that  is,  an  inhabitant  of  div,  the  sky,  and  that  this 
very  div  was  probably  suggested  by  the  cry  of  the  hawk. 
The  people  who  invented  words,  were  not  theologians,  and 
they  may  surely  be  excused,  if,  considering  thunder  to  be 
the  awful  voice  of  their  maker,  they  denominated  him  frora 
the  circumstance,  by  which  he  most  strikingly  manifested 
himself  to  their  apprehension.t 


•  Judex  and  judicium,  arc  commonly  said  to  be  compounded  of  'jus 
dico,'  a  sort  of  etymology  like  that  of  gallows  from  '  they  gall-us.' 

t  After  all,  it  was  a  pity  to  disturb  tlie  Gothic  etymology,  but  a  word 
without  a  meaning  is  valueless,  and  in  philologj-  a  false  meaning  cannot  be 
retained.  One  of  the  Edinburgh  Rcviewers  produces  the  following  line  of 
words  as  presenting  resemblances :  Saiu.  devat,  Pen.  khoda,  Germ.  Gott, 
Engl.  God  (vol.  xiii.  p.  374^;  and  others  have  been  induced  to  pronounce 
decisively  for  tlie  Persic.  Besides  the  grosser  matcrial  conccption  of  this 
word,  there  are  philological  objections  to  its  adoption  as  the  ctymon  of 
gndk  aud  god.     In  tlic  first  place  thc  Pcrs.  charactcr  khc,  is  a  gentic  mo- 
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CHAP.  Xiie  short  a  of  gadl  became  tlie  long  n  of  the   Gothic 

— — —    Gudh,  and  the  long  o  of  the  A.-S.  God;  while  the  short  u 

o^ ghiit  vvas  retaiived  in  the  guds  and  gods  of  the  fornier. 

and   the  god,  good,  of  the  Uitter.     We  do  not  find   the 

Gothic  word  in  any  otlier  sense  than  these  two,  good,  vir- 


dulation  in  tlie  throat,  difficnlt  to  any  bnt  a  native,  and  would  scarc.ely  bc 
supplied  by  tbe  stron^  giitteral ;  170^/  is  one  of  a  class  of  vvords  wbicb  peoplc 
did  not  borrow  fronQ  each  otlur;  in  the  third,  snpposing  a  transniission  to 
have  taken  jjlace,  the  second  syllable  wonld  have  been  retained,  as  it  is 
long  and  emphatic.  A  word  fortned  from  khoda  would  huve  been  hudali-s. 
\Ve  gain  nothlng  satisfactory  or  pleasing  by  this  erroneous  etymology, 
Khoda,  also  written  Tihvda  and  Miudai/,  is  connected  with  the  Arabic  khu- 
dari,  very  black,  a  black  caniel,  a  black  cloud,  and  khudarit,  a  dark  niglit, 
a  black  eagle.  Blackness  is  the  essential  idea  of  khoda,  and  the  oriental 
deities  were  black  as  negroes.  The  awful  aspect  of  a  dark  cloud,  the  pre- 
curser  of  a  storm,  no  doubt  origlnally  snggested  this  idea  of  the  celestials. 
The  appellation  of  gadi,  froni  thunder,  is  liable  to  none  of  the  preceding 
objections.  It  is  not  a  borrowed  term  in  the  Gothic  dialects,  for  it  is  ahnost 
incontestible  from  the  perpetual  utfinities  of  words  and  the  internal  struc- 
ture  of  the  languages,  that  the  Gothic  or  Germanic  nations,  who  are  better 
classed  as  Sakasens,  spoke  dialects  of  Sanskrit.  If  they  did  not  retain  tlie 
radical  signification  of  gudh  and  god,  it  was  because  they  found  a  loftier 
destiny  for  it,  and  because  they  univcrsally  concurred  in  employing  the 
word  thunder,  whicli  appears  in  Lat.  (tono),  tonifru;  Gerin.  clonder,  Norse, 
dunr,  Sanskrit  s-tanita,  which  also  appears  in  the  forms  of  stun,  astonish, 
(thunder  strike),  &c.  Tlie  English  or  Saxon  aspirated  word  seenis  to  be 
related  to  the  Sanskrit  dhioana,  a  great  noise,  a  din,  in  the  compound 
abbhradiohana,  the  sound  of  the  clouds.  Men  can  name  beings,  which  are 
not  the  objects  of  the  senses,  only  by  means  of  the  terms  which  they 
originally  applied  to  matter  and  its  properties,  to  objects  of  their  senses 
and  to  their  qualities.  If  it  were  possible  to  invent  a  word  without  relatioii 
to  the  matter,  it  wouhl  recal  no  idea  to  the  mind ;  it  conld  not  creatc  one  ; 
und  it  would  be  of  no  use.  Cabalistic  words,  and  the  barbarous  compounds 
of  the  old  logicians  and  tiie  memoria  technica,  are  onjy  the  representatives 
of  other  words,  and  tliercfnre  conie  witiiiu  tliis  observation,  and  are  reaJiy 
significant,  at  second  liand,  of  sensible  ideas.  Tliis  necessity  of  language 
fexonerates  tlie  elymologist  frora  favouring  tlie  errors  of  materialists.  If  lie 
is  so  successful  in  liis  researches  as  to  detcct  the  sensible  idea  of  abstract 
terms,  he  does  not  prove  that  what  we  talk  of  is  niatter,  but  that  raatter  is 
tlie  vehicle  of  our  thoughts.  \Ve  should  reason  very  erroneously  indeed,  if 
we  inferred  from  the  radical  import  of  gadi,  that  the  Brahinans  believed 
that  god  was  tliunder,  or  thundcr  a  god,  or  that  he,  whom  they  believed  to 
have  crcatcd  tlie  universe,  and  for  whoin  tlicy  hud  inmnnerublc  uaiucs 
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tuous  and  good,  noble,  of  \vhich  the  reason  is  undoubtedly     CHAF, 

the  nature  of  tlie  only  Hterary  production  in  that  language.    

But  even  in  the  latter  acceptation  we  may  detect  a  deriva- 
tive  meaning  from  ghut,  to  strike  in  return,  for  to  be  dis- 
tinguished  in  war  was  to  be  notable,  and  therefore  noble. 

In  its  first  apphcation,  then,  Goodman  was  a  bold 
fighter;  in  its  second,  it  denoted  a  nobleman,  whence  it 
descended  to  become  an  humble,  if  not  contemptuous  ap- 
pellation. 

Among  the  epithets  of  a  martial  prince  in  Beowulf,  none 
occurs  more  frequently  than  giidh-cyning,  a  war  king: 

Swa  sccall  gudh  fruma  So  shall  a  war  prince 

gode  gewyrccan  work  for  his  gdod 

fromum  feoh  giftum  with  wise  fee-gifts 

on  fiEdre  feorme  in  his  father's  siipport 

tliaet  hine  on  ylde  that  to  him  in  his  age 

eft  gewunigen  again  may  resort 

wil  gesidhas  his  chosen  nobles 

thonne  wig  cume.*  when  war  shall  come- 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  ear,  in  the  words 
gudh,  war,  and  good,  brave,  but  this  passage  decides  on 
Anglo-Saxon  principles  against  Dr.  Bosworth's  derivation  of 


derived  in  like  manner  from  the  sensible  manifestations  of  his  power,  was 
oneofhisown  creating.  One  ofthe  most  sublime  passages  in  the  most 
sublime  of  oriental  compositions  is  constructed  solely  on  tliis  same  notion 
ofthunder  being  a  manifestation  of  the  deity:  "He  directeth  the  sound, 
that  goeth  out  of  his  mouth  under  the  whole  heaven,  and  his  lightning  un- 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  After  it  a  voice  roareth;  he  thundereth  with  the 
voice  of  his  excellency;  and  he  will  not  stay  them  whcn  his  voice  is  at 
hand,  God  thundcrttli  marvellously  with  his  voice;  great  things  doeth  he 
whicli  we  cannot  comprehend." — Job,  37. 

llaving  neither  intention  nor  desire  to  mislead  on  a  subject  of  such  high 
interest  as  ttie  name  of  the  Supreme,  I  beg  to  state  the  opposite  opinion  of 
M-  Diefenbacli  in  favour  of  the  Persian  hhoda.  which  in  the  following  clas- 
sification  he  makes  cquivalent  to  tlie  Sanskrit  ticadatta,  self-created : — 
"  Ogiet.  chudav  =  X>/'j/or.  clitsau  =  Per.t.  ]f.\io(\k  =  Kurd.  chndi  =  Afghan. 
chudai,  from  Zend.  khadatta=5«ftr.  svadatta=sebstgeshaffen." — Heideberg. 
Juhrtbrich.  1839,  p.  4oG,  n.  Had  meii  no  name  for  Ood  before  they  begaa 
to  reason  upon  his  mysterious  nature? 

•    Inlrod.  I.  39. 
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CHAP.     one  from  the  other.     The  words  are  brought  tog-ether,  an 

found  to  be  distinct ;  \ve  are,  therefore,  sent  back  to  th 

primitive  meaning  o^ good,  prompt  in  battle.  This  was  th 
first  virtue  of  a  people  whose  existence  depended  upon  thei 
bravery,  and  the  word  virtue  itself,  radically  denotes  th 
possession  of  those  bodilv  powers,  bv  which  a  man  is  capa 
ble  of  becoming  good.  In  the  Gothic  Gospel,  as  befor 
observed,  we  find  the  word  only  in  its  secondary  or  deriva 
tive  sense.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  is  styled  guda  ragineu 
"  an  hcnourable  counsellor"  (Jlarli,  xv^,  c.  43J,  and 
ceitain  nobleman  (Luke,  xix,  \'2),  is  manna  godakunds, 
man  of  good,  that  is,  noble  race  (gods,  good,  and  kuti, 
family,  race).  But  what  we  do  not  find  in  Gothic,  is  com 
mon  in  the  other  dialects.  In  the  famous  German  ode,  oi 
the  victories  of  king  Louis,  composed  in  the  eighth  centur\ 
guotman,  a  goodman,  is  unquestionably  a  term  of  nobihty 

Ther  tlier  thaune  thiob  was 
Ind  er  thanana  ginas  ; 
Nam  sine  vaston 
Sidd  warth  her  guotman. 

He  who  then  was  a  robber, 

and  therefore  of  no  account, 

took  his  fastnesses, 

aud  afterwards  he  was  a  nobleman. 

Schilter  renders  the  last  hne  "ex  quo  factus  is  nobilis.' 
In  some  cases  the  word  is  used  like  harons,  to  denote  th( 
nobihty, — 

Sina  goda  mren  Itet  han  sammankalla. 
His  goodmen  he  ordered  to  be  summoned.* 

This  apphcation  of  the  term  is  found  in  the  public  act 
of  Norway,  down  to  the  fifteenth  century;  and  in  i 
declaration  of  rights,  the  godhe  mcen  of  Norway  complaii 
that  they  were  not  summoned  to  parhament  by  writ  o 
messenger  from  the  king.     The  addition  of  good,  in  th( 


•  Chron.  Rbythm.  p.  343,  apud  Ihre. 
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sense  of  doughty  or  valiant,  to  the  title  of  knight,  was  also     CHAP. 
comoion  :  thus  in  the  poetical  fragraent  on  Charleraagne  :  ' — 

Tlier  site  wus  under  gbten  knechten 

Sie  kunden  wole  uehten. 

V.  2372. 
The  custom  was  among  brave  knights,— 

They  knew  how  lo  fight  well. 

9.     The   "  boni  homines "  of  the    Latin    vvriters   were  Boni 

knights :  "  Capti  sunt  nsque  ad  numerum  xxc   bonoruin  Hommes. 

hominum   vel  circiter  mihtariura."*     This  vvas  written  in 

the  thirteenth  century ;  but  with  the  loss  of  the  warhke 

raeaning    of  good,   the  title  sank    into    disuetude   araong 

raiUtary  men,  and  finally  subsided  into  the  lovvly  appella- 

tion   of  a  husbandman.      In  Scotland,  it  de.-^ignated  the 

tenant  of  the  feodal  lord  of  a  raanor.     Sir  Geo.  Mackenzie 

says,  "  And  this  remerabers  me  of  a  custom  in  Scotland, 

which  is  but  lately  gone  into  disuetude,  and  that  is,  that 

such   as    did   hold   their  lands  of  the  prince   were  called 

Lairds ;  but  such  as  heki  their  lands  of  a  subject,  though 

their  lands  vvere  large,  and  their  superior  verv  noble,  were 

only  called  Good  Men,  from  the  old    French  vvord   honne 

homme,  which  was  the  title  of  the  master  of  the  family."-!- 

The  scientific  herald  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware 

ihat  the  title  vvas  as  mihtary  and  as  honorable  in  its  origin 

as  any  in  his  book.     According  to  Dr.  Jamieson,  a  Good- 

man  is  a  proprietor  of  land,  and  so  a  laird ;  and  he  quotes 

the  foUovving  decisive  passage  frora  Melville's  iNleraoirs,  p. 


•  Chron.  Comit.  de  Marca,  apud  Wachter.  Gudemans,  among  the  an- 
cient  Gerojans,  were  men  of  the  equestrian  order,  accordiiig  to  Meibomius, 
the  editor  of  Levold  de  Xorthof,  quoted  by  Wachter.  In  Denmark,  under 
Valdemar,  who  reigned  from  1  1.j7  to  1 182,  (iode  Mend  are  ranked  after  the 
Herrtr  or  barons,  in  his  Birckerjett,  or  Kiuhta  of  Citizens,  as  revised  by 
Christopher  IV.,  granting  that,  "  Danmarkis  rigis  undersaatter,  BiskojiCr, 
Prselater,  Ilerrer,  oc  Gode  Mend  arll'ucliy;en  at  haffue  fult  oc  tilhort," — that 
the  siibjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  bisliops,  prelates,  barons,  and 
goodmeu,  i.  e.  knights,  by  hereilitary  riglit,  shall  have  free  possessiou. 
t  Science  of  Ileraldry,  p.  13,  14. 
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CHAP. 
X. 


Good 
Dame. 


Proud 
Men. 

Preuds 
Hommes. 


132: — "As  for  the  Lord  Hume,  the  Regent  durst  not 
meddle  with  him,  he  standing  in  awe  of  Alexander  Hume, 
of  Mauderstoun,  Couldinknows,  and  the  goodman  of  North 
Berwick,  and  the  rest  of  that  name  were  boasted  with  very 
proud  language."  This,  he  says,  is  the  same  person  before 
mentioned,  in  connection  with  "  divers  other  barons  and 
gentlemen."*  The  same  writer  finds  Gudame  in  a  ballad 
which  was  printed  in  1508  : — 

"  My  Gudame  was  a  gay  wif  but  sclio  was  rycht  gend." 

The  English  counterpart  was  good  loif,  goodif,  Goody. 

Another  appellation  emanating  from  military,  and  akin 
to  goodman,  is  probus  liomo,  a  contraction  apparently 
of  the  phra&^e  "  praeliis  probatus  homo,"  a  man  tried  in 
battles.  Leland,  the  antiquary,  gives  an  abstract  of  an  old 
Chronicle,  in  which  it  is  said  that  "  This  Fulco  for  nobilitie 
was  communely  cauUid  Proudhome."-\  The  French  used 
preud  homme,  prode  home,  and  preux  homme,  in  a  like  sense. 
The  Spanish  proeza  is  the  French  prouesse,  and  our 
proioess ;  bui  preud,  preitdesse,  Ital.  j^^^^odezza,  are  Gothic 
importations,  not  mutilated  like  the  Spanish.  The  word 
does  not  occur  in  the  Ulphilean  fragments,  but  its  form  as 
an  adjective  would  he.  prauds,  the  prauda  of  the  Sanskrit, 
the  prudi,  magnificent,  of  the  Norse,  the  prud  or  prut  of 
the  Anolo-Saxons,  and  our  proud.  A  preud  homme  is  a 
proud  man,  but  in  the  middle  ages  a  man  of  prowess;  and 
says  Jacob,  "  Prodes  Homines  is  a  title  frequently  given  in 
ancient  records  to  the  Barons,  or  other  military  tenants, 


♦  Etymol.  Dict.,  art.  Gudeman.  A  record  in  Jamieson's  Popular  Bal- 
lads,  I,  109,  111,  is  also  given  : — 

"  The  16  of  Juuii  (1603),  Robert  Weir  broken  on  ane  cartwheel  with  ane 
coulter  of  ane  pleucli,  in  the  hand  of  the  hangman,  for  murdering  the 
Goodmau  of  Warristone." — BurreVs  Dalry,  p.  01.  The  same  person  is 
called  the  Laird  of  Warristoun,  aud  Lord  Warristoun.  Subsequently,  it 
appears,  a  goaler  was  adorned  with  this  titlej  and  the  Goodman  of  tlie 
Tolbooth  had  an  Under-Goodman. 

t  CoUect.  vol.  I,  p.  237. 
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who  were  callcd  to  the  king's  council,  and   vvere  no   more     CHAP. 

than  discreti  etfideles  homines,  that  gave  their  counsel  and    

advice  according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge."  Discreet 
and  loyal  they  niight  be  ;  but  froin  the  Norse  use  o^ prudi, 
the  law  terni  had  probably  refeience  to  possessions  and 
station  in  society.  The  Sanskrit  'praudah,  proud,  appears 
to  be  connected  with  the  root  prid,  to  rejoice,  be  joyful ; 
and  tlie  first  appUcation  of  preud,  prode,  or  proud,  to  a 
baron  or  military  tenant,  was  the  result  of  his  splendid 
appearance  in  the  field. 

According  to  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Itahan  Goodmen  Bmmmini 
were  mere  farmers;  but  their  term,  hke  the  French  bon 
hnmme,  is  nothing  raore  than  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
Northern  appellation.  That  writer  says,  "  Under  the  feudal 
system,  vassals  vvere  called  the  men  of  their  lords,  When 
slavery  and  vassalage  began  to  be  done  avvay,  farmers  and 
tenants  continued  to  be  so  called.  They  who  rented  the 
lands  of  a  bishop,  continued  to  be  called  the  Bishop's  ]\Ien, 
and  such  as  rented  the  lands  of  the  city,  were  called  the 
Men  of  the  City.  The  word  yood  signified  useful,  profit- 
able,  convenient.  J3uoni  Huomini  or  Buonomini  sicnified 
countryraen,  farraers,  liusbandraen,  vine  dressers,  ohve 
growers,  useful  merabers  of  society.  Even  to  this  day,  in 
many  Enghsh  villages,  Goodman,  sounded  Gooden,  and 
Good-wife,  sounded  Goody,  is  the  village  dialect,  and  in 
this  sense  precisely  was  the  vvord  used  in  Italy.* 

10.  The  Scottish  Laird,  being  the  English  lord,  was  Laini. 
truly  a  baron,  and  it  is  so  used  in  tiie  public  acts  of  the 
fifteenth  century :  "  Qha  sa  vis  not  the  said  archarie,  the 
laird  of  the  land  sall  rais  of  him  a  vvedder,  and  gif  the  laird 
rasis  not  the  said  pane,  the  kingis  schiref  or  his  ministers 
sall  rais  it  to  the  king."t  Pinkerton,  however,  says,  "  The 
lesser    lairds,   corresponding    vvith    the    English    lords    of 


•  £ccle»ia!jt.  Researches,  p.  4.jlj. 
t  Acls  of  Jamcs  I.,  1424,  c.  i20. — Jamieson. 
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CHAP.     nianors,  fonn  such  a  singular  and  amphibious  class  in  the 

1_    Scottish  pailiament,  that  they  excite  curiosity  and  disqui- 

sition," — "  In  England,  the  Baron  vvas  a  lord,  a  peer ;  in 
Scotland,  he  was  only  a  man  of  landed  property."*  AU 
persons  holding  manors  of  the  king  were  barons,  before  the 
great  distinction  was  made  between  the  Great  and  Less 
Barons  or  Valvasors,  just  as  they  are  now  all  Lords, 
though  not  all  peers.f 
Hersir.  IL  Hersir   was    the   Scandinavian   title    corresponding 

with  the  Enghsh  Baron,  vvhich,  it  is  observable,  is  not 
used  vernacularly  by  any  other  nation  of  Gothic  or  German 
descent.  He  was  the  next  in  rank  to  the  earl,  and  it  was 
enacted  by  Harald  Harfager,  that  every  earl,  appointed  to 
govern  a  province,  should  have  four  or  more  hersar  as  his 
assistants,  to  each  of  whom  he  granted  tvventy  marks  for 
sustentation,  Verehus  and  other  learned  raen  differ  res- 
pecting  the  origin  of  this  term,  which  for  the  most  part 
they  regard  as  connected  with  herad  or  hundred.  But  the 
herads  were  governed  by  kings,  until  they  were  superseded 
by  earls.  There  is  a  mode  of  examining  the  term,  which 
has  been  overlooked.  The  final  r  is  the  grammatical  sylla- 
ble  of  foniiation,  and  therefore,  hersir  cannot  be  divided 
into  herr,  army,  and  sir,  a  lord,  as  suggested  by  Resenius. 


*  Hist.  Scotland,  vol.  I,  p.  359,  p.  363. 

+  Lords  of  towus  are  classed  after  knights,  by  Robert  of  Brunne,  p.  277  : 

"  Thie  erles,  thre  barons, 

Ain\  mo  be  five  score  knyglites  aud  lordes  of  touns." 
Tliis  writer  is  very  irreguhir  in  his  orthography  of  the  word.     Sometimes 
he  has  lanerd,  (like  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  an.  675.)     Sometimes  lanerid, 
and  at  others  loiierd,  whence  the  transition  to  lorde  is  direct.     Lorverd  i» 
found  in  Robert  of  (jloucester,  p.  441  and  442  : — 

"  IIco  was  to  prout  agen  hyr  lorverd,  vor  her  heyenesse, 
Vor  heo  was  eyr  and  kynges  dogter  and  eke  emperesse." 
The  immediate  connection  between  lavord,  laverd,  and  hlaford,  should 
decide  the  question  raised  among  English  etymologists,  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  former.  They  may  obscrve  a  similar  process  in  the  A.-Saxon  Iqferc, 
producing  the  Scottish  lavrock,  and  English  lark,  and  old  English  laverk 
iaving  intervened. 
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It  is  hersi-r,  and  in  this  form  it  seems  to  be  the  Sanskrit  CHAP. 

'  .  ,  .  X. 

irsa,  a  governor,  with  an  aspirate. 


12.  The  Gernian  term  for  baron  is  Freyherr,  and  gene-  Frey  Herr. 
rally  snpposed  to  be  compounded  o^  frey,  free,  and  herr, 
lord  or  master.  Biit  what  this  herr  is,  whether  a  part  of 
the  title  her-zog,  a  duke,  or  an  independent  derivative  from 
the  same  original  has  been  disputed.  In  Anglo-Saxon  it 
was  hearra,  in  old  Norse  herra,*  and  in  Frankish  and 
Alamannic,  herro  and  Jieroro ;  and  if  the  supposition  res- 
\>QCi\i\^  freyherr  be  correct,  there  were  some  of  these  barons 
free,  and  others  not  free,  or  slaves,  vvhich  is  absurd.  The 
term  has  not,  therefore,  been  truly  explained.  AU  these 
titles  are  mihtury,  and  refer,  not  to  the  possession  of  land, 
which  originally  was  not  cared  for,  but  to  the  people  whom 
the  titled  leaders  conducted  from  place  to  place,  wanderers 
and  freebooters,  until  they  made  or  found  a  settlement. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Gothic  harjis  vvas  the  oldest  fbrm 
of  the  German  and  Saxon  here,  army  or  people,  and  that 
the  leader  of  the  host  vvas  called  the  heretoga  or  herzog. 
From  the  same  Sanskrit  root  hrt,  implying  forcible  seizure, 
which  produced  the  name  of  the  army,  came  also  hearra 
and  herro,  vvhich  has  subsided  into  herr,  a  lord.  It  denotes 
one  that  takes  by  force,  a  robber,  when  robbery  was  an 
honourable  occupation,'!"  and  it  is  found  hari,  a  lion, 
war,  and  Heri,  an  epithet  of  Vishnu,  whom  the  Greeks 
converted  into  Hercules.  But  as  all  the  members  were 
equally  herren,  a  title  was  wanting  for  the  officers  sub- 
ordinate  to  the  heretoga  and  herzog.  Tacitus  mentions 
that  their  officers  were  elected  in  the  national  assemblies. 


•  Thegar  Kare  hafde  feingid  sarid,  eagde  hann  til  kongs, — herra,  eg  man 
hia  Odni  gista. — Ilroniunds  Saija,  c.  2. 

t  In  order  to  liave  an  idea  of  the  brigandage  exercised  by  nobles  at  the 
epoch  when  cliarter8  were  first  granted,  it  is  sufficient  to  examine  some  of 
tliem,  aud  the  lord  will  be  fuund  assariug  his  tenauts  :  "  I  promise  not  to 
rob  (voler)  and  sieze  the  goods  and  moveables  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
extmpt  tlium  iVoin  dll  rupiiie  aiid  otlier  bad  ciistoms,  arid  no  louger  to 
commit  cxactious  against  them." — Dict.  de  1'Anc.  Refjime,  art.  Chartres. 
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CHAP.     aj^jj  (^^^^  jj  name  should  be  deduced  from  that  circumstance 

is  no  more  remarkable  than  the  discovery  of  the  title  of  a 

people  of  oriental  origin  in  the  Sanskrit  root.  As  heri  is 
the  original  of  /lerro,  hearra,  so  vri,  to  choose,  elect,  has 
given  the  term^ri,  as  it  appears  in  the  old  Gerraan  title, 
friherr,  vvhich  the  moderns  have  mistaken  for  freyherr, 
and  which  in  the  old  laws  was  ranked  with  that  oi  furst,^ 
meaning  a  chief.*  In  Sanskrit,  the  word  varya,  formed 
from  this  root,  signifies  the  chief,  that  is  the  select,  chosen. 
If  this  derivation  offriherr  be  correct,  something  hke  con- 
sistency  is  restored  to  the  corrupf  i\t\e  semper  freyen  herren, 
given  to  the  four  especial  barons  of  the  empire,  those  of 
Limburgh,  Dussis,  Weysterburgh,  and  Alwald.  But  it 
may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  this  semper  is  not 
entirely  a  blunder.  Joining  the  Sanskrit  sam  together,  and 
varya,  chief,  a  word  is  formed  in  regular  manner,  which 
may  very  weli  have  become  this  Germanic  semper,  and 
semper  frey  herren  may  signify  chief  lords  elected  together, 
or  at  the  same  time,  or  in  the  same  manner.  Schilter, 
liovvever,  produces  semperleut  and  semjjermatin,  which  he 
considers  to  be  corrupted  from  sendbarleut  and  sendhar- 
rnann,  from  send,  conventus ;  whence  sendbar,  synodalis.-f 
The  semper  in  the  title  under  consideration  will,  therefore, 
denote  that  they  to  whom  it  was  applied,  were  lords  of  the 
senate,  parliament,  or  diet.  But  send  itself  is  nothing 
more  tlian  seu,  which  has  already  been  shown  to  be  con- 
nected  with  sena,  an  army.;|: 
Barn.  13.  The  barbarous  vvord  barnaiu  signified  what  is  now 

termed  baronage,§  meaning  the  collective  body  of  barons. 
In  France,  a  baron  was  called  in  the  old  romances,  barne. 


•  *  Eg  git  der  frihcrr  sinem  uuibe  daz  uuol  hundert  mark  giltet,  ich  main 
Fursten  und  ander  friherren.'  The  baron  shall  give  to  his  wife  (perhaps 
the  morgengab,  or  nuptial  present),  but  I  speak  of  princes  and  other  lords. 
— Jus.  Prov.  Aleman.  c.  205,  in  Wachter. 

t  Gloss.  Teuton.  p.  732.  t  SuprA,  p.  43. 

^  Capitul.  Caroli  Calvi,  An.  817,  cap.  24. 
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baroiin,  heir,  heirs,  her,  hers,  faron  and  varou,  and  "noble     CHAP. 
ber  et  poissant  Messiere  llenry  du  Vergie,"  occurs  in  the 


acknowledgment  of  homage  by  that  nobleman  to  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  in  1329.  The  first  of  these  terms  corres- 
ponding  to  the  A.-Saxon  heorn,  a  nobleman,  a  prince, 
Scottish  harne  and  herne,  of  which  Pinkerton  says  that  it 
"  was  at  first  an  appellation  of  honor  as  emplying  a  man  of 
capacity,  when  haro  was  baron.  Next  it  meant  simply  a 
man,  and  now  in  Scottish  and  North  English,  a  child. 
Such  is  the  progression  of  words;"  and  Dr.  Jamieson  hav- 
ing  quoted  this  passage,  observes:  "  He  is  certainly  right 
in  deriving  the  term  as  primarily  a  title  of  honour,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  haro  and  baron,  the  former  especially,  be 
from  herne.  Both  he  and  Ruddiman  err  in  confounding 
this  word  with  harn,  a  child.  It  is  more  probable  that 
hern,  as  originally  corresponding  to  vir,  and  secondarily  to 
homo,  is  radically  a  different  word  from  hern  or  rather  harn, 
as  denoting  a  child.  For  not  only  is  harn  used  in  the 
latter  sense  by  Ulphilas,  who  certainly  wrote  before  harne 
or  herne  was  used  to  signify  a  man,  but  in  A.-Saxon  hearn 
signifies  a  child,  haron  denotes  a  man,  homo,  ( Lege :  beorn, 
princeps  homo. — Benson)  a  prince,  a  nobleman,  a  man  of 
honour  and  dignity. — Somner.  Some  think  that  hern  has 
its  origin  from  the  Icelandic  bearn,  heorn,  Su.  Goth.  biorn, 
a  bear,  as  the  ancient  Scandinavians  used  to  give  this  term 
as  an  appellativ)n  of  lionour  to  princes,  and  as  it  was  com- 
mon  in  barbarous  times  for  a  vvurrior  to  assume  the  name 
of  some  wild  beast  to  denote  his  courage,  strength,  &c."* 

14.  In    Persian  barnu  and  parnd,    a  young  man,    are  Beam, 
clearly  the  same  as  this  Romance    barne  and  A.-Saxon 
heorn;\  and  should  put  an  end  to  any  supposition  that  it  is 


•  Etymol.  Dict.  art.  Bern.     Ifberne  be  the  Sanskrit  verna,  a  husband- 
man,  the  meaning  corresponds  with  that  ofbonde. — Supra,  p.  131. 

t  It  is  brought  iuto  juxtaposition  with  barn,  a  child,  in  the  following 
passage  in  Beowulf,  /.  -iiSe  ; — 

Wif  uuhyre  The  hideous  woman 
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^^^^-     derived  from  biorn,  a  bear.     The  nasal  termination  of  the 
"'■  latter  distino;uishes  the  Scandinavian  name  of  this  animal 

from  the  Germanic,  which  foUow  the  Sanskrit  harji,  a  wild 
bear,  and  turn  the  a  into  the  dipthong  ce  or  ea  \\\  conse- 
quence  of  the  reflective  influence  of  the  original  termina- 
tion  ji.  From  one  of  tbe  obHque  cases  of  barji,  the 
Northmen  have  had  tbeir  tripthongal  biorn.  As  to  tbe 
meaning  of  tbe  word,  it  appears  to  be  a  mere  imitation  of 
the  animaFs  cry  or  growl  in  anger.  In  Zend,  whicb  6ir 
WiUiam  Jones  considered  to  be  a  dialect  of  Sanskrit,  we 
have  seen  tbat  vairya  was  tbe  same  as  the  Gotbic  vaiVf 
wbich  Uke  the  Sanskrit  virah,  a  bero,  takes  an  n  in  its  de- 
clension,  and  eventually  produces  varones  and  varon,  tbe 
equivalent  of  baron.  The  Zend  was  old  Persian,  and  bar- 
na  Sind  parna,  wbicb  is  tbe  same  word,  may  bave  similarly 
resulted  from  vairya.  Beorn  is  primarily  a  man,  and  l)eing 
a  strong  man,  it  is  taken  for  an  appellation  of  nobibty.  It 
i.s  a  derivative  from  tbe  same  root  as  baron,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  tbat  vvord:  for  as  to 
tbe  "baron"  found  by  Dr.  Jamieson  in  the  Dictionaries,  it 
must  have  been  inserted  on  tbe  authority  of  tbe  Latin  Laws 
of  Edward  tbe  Confessor,  or  the  French  of  Wilham  tbe 
Conqueror.  In  sbort,  it  is  neitber  Saxon,  nor  used  by 
Saxon  writers. 
Sire,  15.   Of  the  old  Frencli   nobibty,   Selden   says  :  "  these 

iresse.  ancient  barons  affected  ratber  to  be  styled  sire  (vvhicb  has 
a  feminine  siressej,  and  the  baron  of  Coucy  to  this  perhaps 
carried  tbis  rhyme  in  bis  device,  in  1538  : — 

"  Je  ne  suis  roy  ne  priiice  aussi, 

Je  suis  le  Sire  de  Ooucy." 

But  of  tbis  elder  barony  or  sirerie  (says  L^Oiseau)  there 


hyre  heam  gewrsec  avenged  her  child, 

heorn  acwealde  she  slew  a  warrior 

ellenlice.  with  fury. 

Kemble. 
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is  not  one  left;  for  they  beini;  all  of  great  jurisdiction,  have     CiiAP. 

either  revolved  to  the  crovvn,  or  been  erected  into  duchies,  '-- 

marquisates  or  countie».* 

Siie  and  sieur  are  radically  the  same,  and  have  their 
origin  in  the  Sanskrit  sura,  a  hero,  a  vaHant  nian.  The 
title  exists  in  Englisli,  Icelandic,  French  and  Itahan,  slr, 
sire,  sira.  Froni  the  Sanskiit  verbal  root  svra,  to  be 
vahant,  came  the  Gotliic  sigora,  from  vvhich,  in  his  Glos- 
sary  to  Beowulf,  under  the  word  siye,  victory,  Mr.  Kemble 
makes  the  following  deduction  oi  sire :  "  Signora,  Goth., 
sihora,  O.  JVorse,  sira,  A.-S.,  sire,  i^r." 

A  large  signification  was  given  to  larony  by  old  Enghsh 
writers: — 

"  Hardeknout  hys  brother  tho  then  wey  sone  nome, 

Thoru  the  baronye  of  Engelond  and  of  Denemarch  al  so 
Ichose  he  was  to  be  kyng,  for  hii  ensented  therto.t 

Rich,  in  the  primitive  sense  of  powerful,  and  seignorie 
for  lordship,  in  its  widest  extent  of  meaning,  occurs  at  a 
later  period : — 

This  ilk  Ilenry  is  told  Henry  the  Secunde, 
As  riche  a  prince  in  wold  (power)  in  Ihis  lond  sithen  non  funde.t 

16.  So  in  Spain  a  sennorio  was  employed  to  denote  a  Sennorio. 
whole  kingdom,   as  appears  from    a  law  of  Alfonso   X., 
which  has  this  pecuharity,  that  it  includes  all  the  nobihty 
of  whatever  r;!iik,  under  the  term  ricos  homes.^ 

Sires  de  la  terre  in  our  Norn)an  French  records,  are 
merely  landlords.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  of 
sieur,  so  obviously  the  Sanskrit  sura,  a  hero,  it  niay  be 
stated  that  in  Persic,  the  tenure  of  a  mihtary  feod  by  mih- 


•  Titles  of  Ilonor,  p.  530.  t  Robert  of  Glouc.  p.  325. 

X  Robert  of  Brunne,  p.  128. 

§  *  Si  algun  Rico  home  de  nuestro  Sennorio  deuostare  a  Dios  o  a  Santa 

Maria.' — If  any  man  blasphemed  against  God  or  St.  Mary,  he  was  to  forfeit 

onc  years  protit  for  the  first  offence,  two  yeara  for  tlie  second,  and  for  the 

third,  his  whole  estate. — Selden,  p.  573. 
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CHAP.  tary  service  is  denominated  sujOrghal,  wliich  appears  to  be 
'  formed  upon  the  Sanskrit  surn,  to  be  valiant,  chal,  to 
maintain,  and  so  may  be  explained  by  the  western  term,  a 
knight's  fee,  that  is,  the  ahment  of  a  soldier,  in  land  in  lieu 
of  stipend,  in  the  same  manner  as  stipend  stood  in  lieu  of 
food.  Thus  it  is  found  thut  even  in  this  term  senior,  the 
warlike  establishers  of  the  feudal  system  had  no  notion  of 
designating  a  mihtary  man  from  a  quahty  emplying  decre- 
pitude  and  incapacity  foi  the  duties  of  his  office.* 

It  appears  on  the  vvhole  that  there  were  two  descrip- 
tions  of  titles  in  the  earhest  times  of  which  the  history  of 
the  Germanic  nations  treats.  One  of  them  had  refereiice 
to  the  chief  and  his  obhgation  to  support  his  people,  and 
the  other  to  the  pcrson  of  him  that  bore  the  title.  The 
former  were  the  Saxon  gesidhas  and  German  gisindin,  com- 
panions  and  counts.  The  Saxon  gesidh  vvas  ch.anged  to 
thegn,  a  word  which  has  been  shown  to  mean  primarily,  a 
receiver,  a  partaker  of  the  sustentation  given  by  the  chief; 
and  secondarily,  a  minister.  Hlaford,  lord,  from  its  sig- 
nification  might  serve  for  the  aldor,  a  maintainer  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  for  the  thegenas  or  receiving  nobihty;  and 
accordingly  hlaford  did  denote,  as  its  descendant,  lord, 
does  at  the  present  day,  the  king  and  any  of  the  nobihty. 
In  Germany  graff,  and  in  Sweden  greffwe,  but  not  until  the 
sixteenth  century,  became  the  title  of  the  counts ;  and  this 


*  An  erroneous  inference  has  beeii  drawn  from  the  einployment  of  the 
Gothic  siiieigs  as  the  rei^resentatlve  of  senior.  For  instance,  in  Matt. 
xxvii,  1,  "  At  maurgin  than  waurthanana  runa  nemun  allai  gudjans  jah  thai 
sinistans  manageius  bi  laisu,"  where  "  allai  gudjans  jah  thai  sinistans 
manageins  "  stand  for  "  omues  sacerdotes  et  seniores  populi."  Now  Ulphi- 
las,  as  a  faithful  translator,  gave  the  Gothic  terms  which  most  nearly  ex- 
pressed  the  literal  sense  of  the  passage  ;  and  though  seniores  might  be  a 
title  in  Latin,  and  although  among  the  Jews,  as  among  the  Persians,  (pir, 
an  old  man,  and  a  title  of  honor,)  and  some  other  Eastern  people,  the 
terms  for  age,  were  also  terms  of  dignity,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Gothic 
sinistans  had  also  tiiis  secondary  meaning.  So  closely  did  Ulphilas  adhere 
to  the  Ictter  of  his  origiual,  that  we  cven  find  Iiim  writing  militondans, 
where  thc  Latin  lias  militantes. 
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word,  in  its  secondary  sense  of  fiscal  judge,  corresponds     CHap. 

to  the  primary  signification  of  thegn.    But  this  terni,  unHke    '. — 

thosejustenunierated,is  restrictedtothesameclassofpersons 
by  the  bonds  which  it  derives  from  its  etymological  import. 
All  the  remaining  titles  are  personal;  the  thegn  who  had 
been  a  count,  wus  properly  denominated  a  baron  in  the 
laws  of  WilHam  I.,  forthatterm  had  reference  to  the  man- 
hood  of  the  bearer.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the  similar 
titles  beorn  and  barne  were  applicable  to  any  of  the  nobil- 
ity,  and  even  the  derivative,  barony,  to  a  kingdom.  Sire 
and  seigneur  in  Hke  manner,  signifying  victorious  or  con- 
quering  lord,  agreed  with  any  rank  of  the  nobility,  and 
inasrauch  as  monseigneur  is  stiU  the  style  of  addressing  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  and  sire  that  of  a  king,  we  may  infer 
that  they  were  so  appHed.*  Jarl  and  earl,  signifying  con- 
querors  or  at  least  fighting  men,  having  been  early  appro- 
jjriated  to  the  near  relations  of  the  kinj^,  were  restricted  in 
appHcation,  although  sufficiently  general  and  honourable 
to  become  common.  The  very  generaHty  of  the  term  herr, 
a  lord  or  master,  was  destructive  of  its  use  as  a  title,  and 
it  is  now  the  property  of  the  common  people.  Goodman, 
through  the  confusion  occasioned  by  two  wordsofthe  same 
orthography,  sank  into  contempt;  and  indeed  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Richman,  for  though  wealth  gives  povver, 
the  mere  possession  of  it  is  an  accident  common  to  nobles, 


•  The  seignorie  of  Gascony,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  quotation,  may  be 
taken  as  an  instance;  forifthe  duchy  could  be  correctly  so  styled,  theii 
was  the  duke  a  teigneur,  although  selgneur  certalnly  was  more  commonly 
the  appellation  of  an  inferior  vassal,  as  in  the  account  of  the  statute  of 
Mortmain : — 

Est  fet  lestatut,  qe  counte  ne  baroun 
Ne  seyngnour  dc  tere  par  my  la  regfioun,  &c. 
Thu8  translated  by  Robert  of  Brunne,  p.  239  : — 

Was  mad  an  other  statute  that  non  erle  no  barou 
No  other  lorde  stoute,  ne  fraunkelyn  of  toun 
Tillc  holy  kirke  salle  gyv  tenement,  rent  no  lond 
Fro  tho  that  iiow  ly  v  in  to  the  dedis  hond 
Without  leve  of  the  kynge  or  of  his  couuseile. 
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CHAP.     merchants,  and  the  vilest  of  mankind.     Ilence  vvhen  rich 
,  vvas  exclusively  taken  in  its  sense  of  wealthy,  the  nobihty 

abandoned  it  as  a  term  of  honor. 
Knights.  17.  Strength,  agihty,  and  an  enterprising  disposition  are 

quaHties  of  the  highest  value  among  people  whose  very  ex- 
istence  as  herdsmen,  hunters  and  warriors  wcre  dependent 
upon  their  courage  and  bodily  exertions.  Among  many 
archaisims  in  English  which  might  be  cited  in  proof  or 
illustration,  there  is  one  which  originally  signified  rapidity 
of  motion,  then  denoted  success,  wealth  and  prosperity, 
and  has  again  reverted  to  its  first  sense.  This  is  the  word 
speedy,  which  king  Alfred  employs  for  successful,  wealthy, 
and  prosperous,  and  which  fairly  transports  the  enquirer 
back  to  the  hunting  stage  of  society.  From  the  Anglo 
Saxon  verb  spedan,  to  prosper,  thrive,  came  spedig,  weal- 
thy,  the  original  of  our  speedy.  Although  the  canon  of 
transition  requires  an  F  for  the  P  it  will  be  hardly  disputed 
that  this  speedy  is  the  Sanskrit  sapadi,  speedy.  The  term 
is  referable  to  the  root  pad,  to  move,  but  pada,  the  foot,  is 
also  connected  with  this  root;  and  supad  is  one  that  has  a 
beautiful  foot — a  foot  perfectly  adapted  for  running.  He 
that  could  run  well  caught  most  game,  and  the  term 
speedy  fully  described  his  success,  and  attributed  it  to  the 
celerity  of  his  feet. 

If  instead  of  honouring  the  old  and  decrepid,  who  not 
only  encumbered  their  march,  but  required  sustenance  at 
their  hands,  the  Germanic  tribes  barbarously  put  them  to 
death,  they  on  the  other  hand  highly  esteemed  youth  and 
vigor.  Their  chiefs  surrounded  themselves  with  young 
men,  and  the  people,  hke  the  aborigines  of  North  America, 
whom  in  many  respects  they  strongly  resembled,  adopted 
the  very  term  youny  man,  as  a  title  of  their  nobihty.  Du- 
gudh,  courage  and  valour,  was  the  general  term  for  the 
collective  body  of  noble  warriors,  and  geogodh,  youth,  is 
its  almost  inseparable  companiou  in  Bardic  compositions, 
long  after  the  reasons  which  had  exalted  these  quahtes  had 
disappeared,  and  when  it  was  found  that  the   counsels  of 
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age  and  experience  were  niore  beneficial  to  the  statc  than     Ciiap, 

the  inipetuosity  of  the  boy  and  the  brute  strength  of  man.      

In  the   middle  ages  several  terms  primarily  denoting  a 

boy  or  youth,  vvere  used  in  the  particular  sense  of  a  young 

nobleman.     Such  were  knight,  child,  svvain,  knave;  infans, 

•puer,  adolescens;  enfes,  enfans;  infanta, — all,  in  different 

languages,  corroborate  Tacitus  in  assigning  to  the  German 

youtli    a    distinguished    rank    about   the  persons   of  their 

chiefs,  princes   and    kings.     Otie,  infanta,    of  vvhich    the 

application  was  probably  made  by  the  Goths,  still  survives 

as  the  title  of  the  heir  apparent  of  Spain,  and   another  in 

England  still  decorates  the  members  of  an  order  of  nobi- 

hty.     Infants,  boys,  and  young  men,  ("  infantes,  pueri  et 

adolescentes"),   in  the  language  of  the  middle  ages,  de- 

noted  the  sons  of  nobleraen,  not  yet  in  possession  of  their 

paternal  estates:  thus  puer  Anglicus,  was  a  designation  of 

the  prince  of  Wales;  adolescens  Bohemicus,  vvas  the  heir 

apparent  of  Bohemia;  and  UEnfant  de  Champagne,  VlLn- 

fant  de  Warewic,  and  V Enfant  de  Cleves,  are  the  titles  in 

old  Chronicles  given  to  the  noble  heirs  of  those  counties.* 

Enfcs  d' Anyleterre  also  occurs: — 

"  Car  l'Enfes  d'Angleterre  estoit 
Ses  om,  et  la  crois  pris  avoit." 

18.  The  ancient  title  o^  cild  or  child,  connected  as  it  is  Child. 
with  the  Gothic  kildh-ei,  the  womb,  gives  no  difficulty  in 
respect  to  its  primary  signification.  It  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  a  knight,  and  is  apphel  to  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
father  of  the  great  earl  Godwin.i-  The  son  of  Lot,  king  of 
the  Picts,  receives  the  title  of  child  somewhat  difFerent 
from  that  of  knight : — 


♦  Du  Cange,  t.  iii,  c.  1415. 

f  <' Thset  Brihtric,  Eadrices  brothor  ealdormannes,  forwregde  Wulf- 

noth  cild.  thone  suth  Seaxiscan.  Godwines  faider  eorles  to  tham  cyninge." 

— Chron.  Sax.  A».  1000.     That  Brightric,  brother  of  Aldorman  Edric, 

betrayed  WuUnoth,  the  South  Saxon  kniglit,  father  of  Earl  Godwin,  to  the 
king. 
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CHA.P.  Chyld  Waweyn,  Lotys  sone,  thulke  tyme  was 

■^'  But  of  tuelf  yer,  and  the  Pope  of  Rome  bytake  was 

*  To  norys  thfu  the  kyng  Arture,  aud  thulke  tyme  rygt 

The  te  hym  tok  armes  and  ys  owe  honde  made  hym  knygt.* 

"  Among  the  Rajpoots,  baupje,  sire,  is  an  appellation  of 
royalty,  and  strange  enough,  whether  male  or  female,  its 
ofFshoots,  which  form  a  numerous  class  of  vassals,  are 
called  hahas,  infants."'t' 

In  mediseval  Latin  domicella  is  used  for  the  unmarried 
daughter  of  a  prince  or  noble,  and  domicellus,  contracted 
from  domnicellus,  the  diminutive  of  dominus,  for  the  son. 
These  words  are  the  forerunners  of  the  old  French  ddmoisel 
in  the  mascuhne,  and  damoiselle  in  the  feminine  gender. 
Froissart  calls  Richard,  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Edward  : 
"le  jeune  damoisil  Richart."  In  Romance  the  word  is  in- 
difFerently  damoisel  and  danzel,  in  Itahan  donzello.  All 
of  these  are  evidently  titles  under  the  same  notion  as  that 
of  child  and  enfant,  of  which  the  idea  belongs  to  the 
knights  of  an  earlier  period. 

That  vve  owe  dame  to  the  French  is  incontestible,  but  it 
is  not  quite  so  clear  that  the  Spanish  don  and  Enghsh  dan, 
which  are  commonly  derived  from  dominus,  have  any  refer- 
ence  whatever  to  a  Latin  source.  In  Robert  of  Brunne,  it 
certainly  appears  in  the  form  oi  dans,  but  that  is  altogether 

unusual. 

Dan  Dominike,  Dan  Godfrey,  or  Clement 

Be  welcome  newly  Into  Kent; 

Though  their  bridle  have  neither  boss  nor  bell, 

Beseching  you  that  you  will  tell 

First  of  their  name,  &c4 

Dan  in  Persic  is  a  lord,  and  probably  signifies  a  rich 
man,  Sanskrit  dhanin,  wealthy,  thus  agreeing  with  several 
other  titles  already  noticed  as  founded  upon  the  vvealth  and 
povver  of  the  original  possessor.     It  is  the  original  of  the 


•  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  182. 

\  Col.  Tod,  Rajasthan,  vol.  1,  p.  131. 

X    Lydgate,  Storie  of  Thebes. 
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npocrvjihal   Danur,  the  lirst  king  in  Scandinavia,  vvho    is     CIIap. 

said  to  have  given  nanie  to  Denmark,  and   the   progenitor    

of  the  Danava,  or  tribe  of  Dan,  in  the  fables  of  the  Hin- 
Hus.*  That  we  do  not  find  it  in  Anglo-Saxon  vvould  be  an 
objection  of  httle  vveight,  since  a  vast  number  of  vvords 
indisputably  Oriental  e.xist  in  the  language  of  vvhich  vve 
have  no  traces  in  the  scanty  remains  of  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers. 

The  primary  meaning  of  a  knight,  vvhich  exists  in 
all  the  Teutonic  dialects,  is  not  so  readily  ascertained  as 
the  preceding.  Cniht  in  Anglo-Saxon,  vvas  a  boy,  a  ser- 
vant,  a  soldier,  a  knight.  The  Gennan  knecht,  in  Old 
German  kneht,  was  at  first  vvritten  hnet,  knit,  cnyt,  and 
Ihre  concludes  that  it  is  foreign  to  the  Gothic  tongues,  and 
beheves  it  to  be  Scythian.  The  Old  French  naquet,  ap- 
pears  to  be  the  same  word,  and  if  a  conjectuie  may  be 
hazarded  from  the  employment  of  the  sons  of  noble  rela- 
tions  about  the  persons  of  princes  and  chiefs,  this  knight  is 
the  Gothic  ganidh-jis,  a  relative,  kinsman,  cousin,  and 
fjanidh=cognat-us,  nidh=nat-us ;  and  knet=gnat-us,  the 
tvvo  former  having  the  general  sense  of  kinsman,  the  latter 
that  of  a  son,  or  one  born  in  the  family. 

In  their  mihtary  expeditions,  each  prince  or  noble  was 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  young  men,  vvho  were  mostly 
either  their  ovvu  sons,  or  the  sons  of  noble  relations.-j- 
Mention  of  the  mago  driht  or  band  of  kinsmen,  is  frequent 
in  Beovvulf,  and  the  very  first  instance  vvill  serve  to  shovv 
its  exact  purport : — 

Tha  woes  Hrodligare  Then  was  to  Roger 

here  sped  gyfen  success  given  in  arms 

wiges  weordhmynd  the  dignity  of  war; 

thict  him  his  wine  magas  so  that  his  dear  relationa 

georiie  hyrdon  willingly  obeyed  him 


•  The  Hebrew  Dan  has  no  sort  of  connection  with  tliis  word  or  uame. 
t  Jornandcs,  c.  58,  GO. 
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CHAP.  oth  tliret  sce  gcogoth  gewcox  until  thcir  yoiiths  grew  up, 

^*  mago  driht  micel  a  mighty  kindred  band. 
L.  137. 

And  \ve  also  find  in  a  passage  of  Byrhtnoth,  describing 
the  office  of  the  juvenile  attendants  on  noblemen  in  the 
field,  the  term  cniht,  used  for  both  a  young  man  and  a 
knight  in  the  same  person  : — 

Him  be  healfe  stod  By  his  side  there  stood 

hyse  unwcaxen  Wulfstau^s  son, 

cniht  on  gecanipe  Wulfmer  the  young, 

se  ful!  caflice  a  youth  ungrown, 

braed  of  thcem  beorne  a  boy  in  battle, 

blodigne  gar  who  full  speedily 

Wulfstanes  bearn  drew  from  his  breast 

WulfmEEr  se  geonga.  the  bloody  javelin, 
L.  302. 

We  find  it  also  both  a  general  term  for  soldier,  and  a 
title  of  honor.  In  the  latter  sense  the  Anglo-Saxons  em- 
ployed  the  vvord,  as  must  be  evident  from  their  use  of  the 
Latin  "  miles,"  in  charters  composed  in  that  language. 
There  is  no  other  Saxon  word  which  will  ansvver  that  use 
of  miles,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  attribute  miles 
to  a  person  who  had  not  an  equivalent  designation  in  his 
mother  tongue.  In  a  charter  of  Cenulf,  king  of  Mercia,  to 
the  abbey  of  Croyland,  in  906,  he  confirms  to  that  house, 
"eleemosynam  quam  Algartis  miles  etiam  meus  dedit  ilHs." 
Had  he  vvritten  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  confirmation  would 
have  appeared  in  the  material  part  at  least,  as  follows : — 
"  thaet  ffihiiesfeoh  swa  swa  him  eac  ser  gaf  iElfgar  min 
cniht ;"  for  if  we  substitute  cempa  for  cniht,  we  shall  have 
a  word  of  a  very  wide  apphcation  to  express  the  narrow 
sense  to  which  miles  vvas  restricted  in  this  age.  The  same 
knight  Elgar,  or  Sir  Elgar,  is  mentioned  in  a  confirmation 
of  king  Wihtglaf  or  Withif,  to  the  same  monastery,  vvith 
the  addition  of  another,  "  Item  donum  Osvvini  mihtis." 
They  are  again  mentioned  with  that  title  in  the  confirma- 
tions  of  succeeding  Saxon  kings,  inserted  by  Ingulf,  vvho 
also  names  "  Fernotus  miles  et  dominus  de  Bosworth,"  and 
"  Edmerus  miles  et  dominus  de  Bolebroke,"  under  Hardi- 
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cnute.     The  title  miles,  knioht,  often  occurs  in  the  sub-     CHAp. 
scriptions  of  charters  under  Cnute.     In  the  charter  of  pri-  ' 


vileges  granted  to  Westminster  by  Edvvard  the  Confessor, 

after  the  subscriptions  of  some  bishops,  abbots,  and  earls, 

some  names  occur  vvith  "  minister,"  that  is,  t/iegn  or  baron, 

after  them,  and  then  follovv  others  with  "  miles,"   in   the 

same  manner;    so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 

meaning  ofmiles  among  tlie  Saxons.*     "Anciently,"  says 

Selden,  "  none  vvas  capable  of  the  dignity  of  knighthood  by 

a  constitution  of  Frederick  II.,  which  is  also  attributed  to 

Conrad  IV.,  but  he  that  vvas  descended  from  one  that  was 

viiles,  which  I  interpret  a  gentleman  or  nohilis,  and  not  a 

knight.     For  Ritter  and  3Iiles  often  signify,  in   the  old 

feudal  lavv  of  the  empire,  a  gentleman,  as  the  word  gentle- 

man  signified  one  nohilis,  and  not  a  dubbed  knight,  which 

is  interpreted  by  miles  factus,  or  cingulo  militari  donatus, 

as  with  us  in  EngUsh,  qui  suscepit  ordinem  militics  is  the 

'dubbed  knight,  and  him  generally  we  call  a  knight ;  yet 

also  the  word  milites  de.notes  gentlemen  or  great  freeholders 

of  the  country  also.     And  they  are  called  knights  in  our 

laws  that  concern  either  choice  of  coroners  or  of  knights  of 

parhament,  although  they  be  no  created  knights." 

The  barbarous  and  unsightly  term  Radechenistres  occurs  ^^'^^- 
■      TA  1         Ti      1  1  ■      •  11  1        clienistret. 

in  Domesday  liook,  where  it  is  apphed  to  persons  who 
ploughed  on  a  manor,  and  owed  service  at  the  lord's  court, 
and  it  is  there  explained  that  such  persons  were  free  nien 
or  free  vassals.-t"  If,  as  Selden  supposes,  these  are  the 
Rade  knights  of  Bracton,  the  Domesday  term  is  the  aural 
orthography  of  the  Norman  surveyors,  endeavouring  to 
convey  a  notion  of  a  strange  title.  The  Radeknights  have 
been  commonly  explained,  after  Bracton,  to  be  riding 
knights,  a  term  given  to  such  tenants  as  held  their  lands 
by  the  service  of  riding  vvith   their  lords  from  manor  to 


•  Sce  Seldcn,  p.  7G9— 771. 
+  "  De  terra  hnjiis  maiierii  tcnebant  rafleclienistres,  i.e.  liberi  liomines." 
— "  Hic  radecheuislres  arabant,  &c." — Fo.  18,  tit.  Glouc.  BertJielay. 

y2 
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CHAP.  nianor,  which,  says  Selden,  was  adjudged  in  the  reign  of 
'  Henry  III,  to  be  such  a  knight  service  as  todraw  wardship 
and  marriage.*  So  great  an  authority  is  not  to  be  disputed 
on  light  grounds,  In  king  Alfred's  Orosius  and  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  rced  here  is  the  cavalry,  and  so  far  corroborates 
this  explanation;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  term  rcBdaneyte 
or  associated  counsellors,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Northern  compositions.f  Bracton  did  not  understand 
Saxon,  and  may  have  mistaken  the  word  rcedgeneat  for 
rcedcnilit,  an  associate  in  counsel,  namely,  one  of  the 
tenants  vi^ho  were  bound  to  assist  in  the  court  of  the  manor. 
This  at  least  has  the  advantaoe  of  beins;;  consistent  with  the 
Domesday  account  of  the  Radechenistres,  and  their  base 
service  of  ploughing.  The  word  vvill  represent  rcedgeneatas 
as  well  as  Radcnihtas.  In  Orosius,  we  have  raed  theah- 
teras  for  the  Roman  Senators,  and  rced  geneatas,  or,  if  pre- 
ferred,  rced  cnihtas,  would  be  the  manorial  counsellors. 

At  first,  the  knight  was  merely  a  boy  attendant  on  a 
prince,  an  aldor  or  cdtherro,  and  either  his  own  son  or  the 
son  of  a  relation.  Tacitus  particularly  mentions  the  mago- 
dryht,  or  kindred  band  of  youths  surrounding  the  chief : 
"  Haec  dignitas,  hae  vires,  magno  semper  electorum  juvenum 
globo  circumdari,  in  pace  decus,  in  bello  prgesidium  ;":}: 
and  if  he  had  been  describing  king  Arthur  and  his  Round 
Table,  he  could  not  have  conveyed  a  notion  of  them  in 
more  explicit  terms.  The  bravery  of  the  GQnwdin  j iwenes  or 
knights  is  also  commemorated  by  Ammianus  MarceUinus, 
and  lastly,  the  use  of  the  terni  in  the  same  sense  a,sjuvenis, 
that  is,  a  martial  youth,  connected  with  their  oaths  and 
other  preceding  circumstances,  renders  it  exceedingly  pro- 
bable,  that  the  body  of  choice  youths,  of  whom  Tacitus 
speaks,  were  the  knighthood  and  chivalry  of  the  period. 


*  Titles  of  Honor,  p.  777. 
t    *  Hirdmenn  og  roedanetye  Haralds  kongs  sogdu  lionum  rsed.'     The 
courtiers   and   counsellors  of  king  Harald  gave  him  advice. — Sturlaugs 
Saga,  c.  5,  p.  7.  i  De  Mor.  Germ.  c.  13. 
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From  this  service  and  attendance  in  the  field,  cniht  be-     chap. 

X. 

came  an  appellation  equally  attributable  to  the  servant  and  ' 

the  professed  soldier.  An  executioner,  in  one  of  iElfric's 
Saxon  Honiihes,  is  addressed  as  a  knight,  but  whether  in 
reference  to  his  age,  his  office,  or  his  profession  as  a  soldier, 
is  not  very  clear.*  Considering  it  in  the  single  hght  of  a 
servant,  Wachter  deduced  it  from  the  Greek  Tionetes,  a 
famihar,  an  attendant  in  the  household ;  but  the  word  was 
in  common  use  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  where  Gre- 
cian  never  penetrated,  and  when  Greek  was  unknown  to 
the  Gothic  nations.  It  existed  in  the  Danish  linegt,  and  is 
found  in  the  Irish  cniocht,  two  circumstances  dccisive 
against  a  classical  origin.f  Dr.  Grimm's  law  of  sound- 
transition  shovvs  that  it  is  indisputably  the  cognate  of 
the  Latin  gnatus,  as  before  stated,  and  gnat  corresponds 
vvith  the  Sanskrit  janata,  mankind,  from  jana,  a  person, 
and  equally  to  be  referred  to  the  root  jan,  to  produce, 
whence  janyan,  birth.  *  The  Gothic  ganidhjis,  before 
noticed,  is  formed  like  the  Latin  cognatiis  vvith  the  collec- 
tive  participle  or  preposition,  but  the  stem  of  both  words 
belontjs  to  this  class. 

The  old  German  and  English  writers  employed  it  in  the 
sense  of  soldier  :% — 


•  '  Thaet  wif  him  (thsem  cwellere)  cwseth  to.  Ciiiht  nim  thin  gold.  the 
Ises  the  hit  the  losige  thoet  thu  lange  beswunce.'  Tlie  woman  said  to  the 
executioner,  "  Kniglit,  take  thy  gold,  lest  thy  long  labour  be  a  loss  to 
thee."— Co«.  MS.  Julitis,  E.  vii,  fo.  G4  h. 

t  Horne  Tooke's  derivation,  though  seriously  given,  is  Indicrous, "  KNOT, 
KNIGHT,  NET,"  says  the  philologer  of  Purley,  "are  past  participlca  of 
cnyttan,  to  kuit,  nectere,  aUigare,  attacher.  Knight  is  cnyt,  un  attache." 
Then  follows  a  quotation  in  which  the  verb  to  kiiitte,  signifies  to  joln, 
unite. — Divers.  of  Purl.  II,  p.  14.0,  G. 

X  Ottfried,  "soldier,"  in  John,  xix,  34,  by  knecto. 
Ein  thero  kncchto  thiz  gisah 
loh  zi  ferehe  er  nan  stah 
Mit  speru  er  thar  ziia  giilta 
Indeta  'mo  thia  sita. 
One  of  thc  soldiers  beheld  this, 
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CHAP.  Hers  and  Hengist  bothe  that  twci  hrethre  were 

y 

•  Mid  thre  schip  ful  of  knyghtes  y  armcd  wel  ynow. 


And  long  after  the  Gloucester  historian,  the  Scottish  trans- 
lator  of  Virgil,  rendered  the  words — 

uterumque  armato  milite  complent. 

JEn.  II,  18. 
"  Schortly  the  belly  was  stuffit  every  dele 
Full  of  knychtis  arrayt  in  plate  of  stele." 

At  what  period  it  began  to  denominate  a  particular  class 
of  soldiers,  und  to  be  exclusively  apphed  to  them,  is  not 
readily  ascertainable ;  for  there  were  Dubbed  knights  be- 
fore  the  time  of  Robert  of  Gloucester.  Selden  says  of 
knighthood,  that  "the  origin  is  to  be  deduced  from  the 
custoras  of  the  Germans  and  other  warhke  people  of  the 
north.  Their  use  was  in  pubhc  assembhes,  by  a  solemn 
giving  of  a  lance  or  target  to  confer  such  a  kind  of  honor, 
and  this  was  done  sometimes  by  some  prince  of  the  state, 
sometimes  by  a  father  or  kinsman.  Tacitus  was  a  witness 
of  it,  '  Nihil  neque  pubhcae,  &c.'  Of  this  nature  also  was 
that  kind  of  adoption  per  armay  which  Theodosius,  king  of 
the  East  Goths,  in  Italy,  used  to  tlie  king  of  the  Heruh. 
For,  as  in  latter  ages,  so  then  also,  one  person  received  the 
dignity  of  another.  This  charter  of  adoption  is  yet  extant. 
This  document  he  gives  at  length  from  Cassiodorus."'t' 
Daines  Barrington  has  the  follovving  curious  observations 
on  English  knights :  "The  statute  de  llilitibus,  1  Edw.  II. 
1307,  directs  that  every  one  who  was  21  years  of  age,  and 
had  40Z.  a  year  in  land,  should  be  compelled  to  take  upon 
himself  the  order  of  knighthood.  On  proper  excuse  of  age 
or  infirmity,  they  were  to  pay  a  proper  compensation."  In 
a   note   he  says,  "  The  3Iarca    Hisjjanica  mentions  two 


And  on  liis  life  he  stuck 

"\Vith  his  spear  lie  hastened  to  hlm 

And  opened  his  side. 

L.  iv.  c.  33,  V.  53. 
Robcrt  of  Gloucester,  p.  111.  t  Titles  of  Honor,  p.  438. 
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kinds  of  milites  or  knights,  viz.  those  who  received  this  CIMP. 
Jionor  from  the  sovereign,  and  likewise  others  who  vvere 
obhged  to  provide  equus  cataphractus,  or  a  large  vvarhorse: 
it  might  not  be  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  pay  a  consider- 
able  compensation  to  get  rid  of  so  burdensome  and  expen- 
sive  a  tenure."*  Another  reason  for  paying  the  fine  on 
becoming  a  knight,  anciently,  arose  from  those  who  vvere 
candidates  for  this  honor,  being  previously  subject  in  the 
houses  of  the  great  barons  (who  had  povver  as  well  as  the 
king,  in  certain  districts,  to  make  knightsf),  to  many  lovv 
and  menial  offices,  as  making  the  beds  and  serving  at 
table  ;  and  from  vvhich  they  were  exempted  as  soon  as 
they  became  kniglUs.  (See  St.  Pelaye's  Dissertation  on 
the  Antient  Chevalry.)  It  appears,  by  M.  Houard's  late 
translation  of  Lyttleton  into  modern  French,  that  even  the 
JDamoiseaux,  who  were  the  sons  of  princes  or  great  Jords, 
could  not  sit  at  the  same  table  vvith  their  father  until  they 
had  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  (p.  bHl ).  Edward 
III.  made  frequent  use  of  this  compulsion  to  procure 
money,  of  vvhich  he  seems  to  have  been  ahiiost  perpetually 
rapacious.  In  the  21st  year  of  his  reign,  lie  grants  a  pardon 
to  Ralph  Shelton,  for  having  neglected  to  become  a  knight 
before  the  battle  of  Crescy,  after  vvhich  he  became  a  knight 
banneret  (Rymer,  p.  \,  p.  lOJ.  In  the  40th  year  of  his 
reisjn,  he  ao;aiu  had  recourse  to  the  same  method  of  raisino: 
money  from  his  subjects  (Ih.p.  \,p.  108 J.  Charles  I.  in 
his  distresses,  insisted  upon  this  compulsion  of  40Z.  from 
those  who  declined  being  knights.;}: 

Chivalry  and  its  titles  vvere  coinmon  among  the  ancient 
Scandinavians.  It  is  related  of  Thorbiorg,  daughter  of  Eric, 
king  of  Sweden,  that  she  accomplished  herself  in  riding, 
and  was  skilled  in  the  exercise  of  the  sword  and  shield. 


•  Marc.  Histor.  p.  2G0. 
t  They  werc  sovercigns  withoiit  the  regal  title.     See  what  has  been  said 
of  counts  and  dukes. 

%  See  Anthony  \Vood'3  Llfe.     Obscrvutions  on  Ant.  Statutes,  p.  193. 
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CHAP.     S{je  knevv  those  arts  as  vvell  as  those  kniohts  vvho  understood 

X. 

1_    the  courteous  carriage  of  their  weapons.*     The  very  terni 

list,  signifying  the  place  in  which  the  knights  jousted,  is 
used  in  the  preceding  message  to  denote  the  martial  exercises 
and  accompHshments  pecuhar  to  the  order  of  knighthood. 

The  remarkable  difFerence  existing  in  the  appellations  of 
knights  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  nations,  proceeds  rio 
doubt  from  some  other  source  than  a  raere  opposition  of 
taste.  Lidgate's  etymologies,  quoted  by  Selden,  have  not 
been  improved  by  subsequent  writers :  they  explain  the 
word,  but  throw  no  hght  upon  the  thing  denoted : — 

"  Eques  ab  equo  is  said  of  very  right; 

And  chevalier  is  said  of  ckevalrie, 

In  which  a  rider  called  is  a  kniglit. 

Arragoners  don  also  specifie 

Cahalliero  tbrough  all  that  partie 

Is  name  of  worship,  and  so  toke  bis  ginning 

Of  sporres  of  gold,  and  cbiefly  ridiug." 

The  term  rider,  (reiter,  ritter,  and  ridder,f  riddarej^ 
nppears  to  express  the  manner  of  performing  mihtary  ser- 
vice;  while  cavaliero,  cahalliero,  chevalier,  taken  from  the 
iiame  of  the  liorse,  appear  connected  with  the  condition  of 
the  tenure  of  the  knight's  land.  In  hke  manner  the  term 
knight,  now  confined  to  this  country,  was  derived  from  the 
natural  and  artificial  relation  subsisting  betvveen  the  lord 
and  his  tenant  of  this  rank.  Thus  the  hobiller  of  the  old 
Enghsh  armyj  was  denominated  from  the  kind   of  horse 


*  Hon  kunni  tbessa  list  iafnframt  tbeim  riddarura  er  vel  kunuu  oc 
kurteislcga  ad  bera  vopn  sin. — Gautrehs  Saga,  p.  15. 

t  The  Obituury  of  St.  Petcr  of  Nestvod,  printed  in  Langbeke's  Collection 
of  Ancient  Danisb  VVriters,  abounds  witli  persous  of  knigbtly  rank  bearing 
tbis  style,  eutered  tbus: — 

Her  Joreu  ridder,  br.  Pciler  Botildis  son, 
Fruve  Margrita  hans  hostru. 
Sir  George,  knight,  son  of  Sir  Peter  Botilde, 
The  lady  Margaret,  his  wife. 

Script.  Rerum  Danic.  t.  iv.  p.  324. 
t  At  the  siege  of  Calais,  in  1350,  under  the  earl  of  Kildare,  thcre  were  : 
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with  vvhich   it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  provided,     chap. 

and  in  fact  hohiller  is  etymologically  the  very  same  word    '. — 

as  the  Italian  cavaliero,  the  Spanish  cahalliero,  aiid  the 
French  chevalier.  The  Lovv  Latin  caballas,  a  horse,  is  the 
apparent  foundation  of"  tlie  latter  terms,  and  is  itself  the 
representative  of  the  Silesian  happel  and  hampel,  the  Swed- 
ish  and  Danish  hoppa,  a  horse,  in  old  Enghsh  a  hobhy ; 
and  the  connection  of  all  these  vvords  vvith  the  Greek  hip- 
pos  is  as  obvious  as  tliat  betvveen  the  Latin  equus,  a  horse, 
whence  eques,  a  knight,  and  the  Swedish  oek,  Danish  og, 
and  Icelandic  eik-ur.  In  all  probabihty,  cahallus,  or  hap- 
pel,  as  vvell  as  hippos,  has  couie  directly  from  Asia,  for  in 
Sanskrit  the  verbal  root  kap,  shake,  move,  with  an  ordin- 
ary  termination,  vvould  forra  a  word  expressive  of  the 
jumping  or  hopping  motion,  which  is  said  to  characterise 
the  description  of  horse  called  the  hobby.* 

The  hobiller  was  therefore  the  Enghsh  cavalier,  but  he 
was  not  a  knight,  nor  hke  the  continental  cavaher,  held 
land  by  the  service  of  furnishing  a  great  vvar  horse.  Among 
the  ricci  homines  of  Arragon,  it  was  customary  to  assign 
portions  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  large  tovvns  and  cities  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  cavaliers,  and  these  stipendiary 
portions  were  called  "  honores  et  cavallerise,"  as  early  as 
852.  Hence  the  term  cabaliero  corresponds  vvith  hohiller 
as  denoting  a  mercenary  horseman.  But  the  compulsion 
upon  vassals  holding  a  certain  extent  of  land,  to  take  upon 


"  baiinerets  1,  kniglits  1,  esquircs  -38,  hobillers  27;"  under  lord  Cobham  : 
"bannerets  1,  knights  G,  hobiners  19:  archers  ou  horseback  211;  archera 
on  foot  32." 

*  Kapilah  so  formed,  Is  a  title  of  Krishna,  and  signifies  a  dog;  Kapila, 
fem.  geud.  a  sort  of  cow.  Grammarians  however,  derive  these  words  from 
Kam,  desire,  and  the  termination  ila.  Professor  Pott  refers  caballus  to 
the  Sanskrit  hawahula,  a  camel,  adding,  "as  I  believe  from  ka-\-wah, 
quantum  (!)  gestans." — Etymologlsche  Forschungen,  l.  p.  Ixxx,  and  II.  p. 
115.  This  derivation  has  all  the  faults  of  the  old  school,  and  it  does  not 
seem  probable  tliat  tlie  name  of  an  animal  would  be  so  formed.  However 
this  may  be,  kawuhula,  a  camel,  cannot  be  caballus,  a  horsc. 
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Knights 
Machelors. 


CHAP.     themselves  the  order  aiul  expenses  of  knighthood,  implies 
.  an  original  obligation  to  furnish  a  horse  for  the  service   of 

the  lord  in  the  tield.  Such  tenure  of  land  was  denominated 
cavalleria,  chevalrie,  kc.  This  consideration  is  important 
as  conducting  directly  to  the  true  signification  of  the  title 
Bacheior.  hacheloT,  which  has  given  rise  to  numerous  explanations 
more  or  less  remote  from  probabihty. 

19.  "  Knights  Bachellors,"  says  Selden,  who  coUects  the 
principal  conjectures  on  the  subject,  "are  such  as  are  re- 
ceived  for  their  merit  next  beneath  banneret,  and  above 
esquire,  and  an  esquire  eminent  for  his  service  might  de- 
mand  this  honor  as  a  right  due  to  him.     The  more  especial 
nauie  by  which  these  knights  are  distinguished  in  the  elder 
expressions  of  them  is  that  of  Chevalers  JBachelers.     The 
title  of  Chevalers,  common  to  all  others,  is  plain  from  hke 
cause  as  ritter  in  Dutch  and  eques  in  Latin,  and  the  words 
for  a  knight  varied   only  by  dialects  in  other  provincial 
tongues,    chival  making  chivaler,  as  equus,    eques.     But 
whence  that  of  Bachellor,  or  Baccalaureus  Comes  appears 
not  so  clearly.     Some  will  have  it  a  compound  of  basche- 
valier  from  respect  to  the  chivaler  a  hanner,  or  the  banneret 
under   whom   these   bachellor   knights  commonly  served. 
Others  from  hatailer  or  hatalarii ;  some  from  hacca  lauri. 
Some  from  has  echelon,  as  if  thence  bachelor  were  made  as 
being  the  first  step  or  degree  both  in  learning  and  knight- 
hood.     But  the  most  probable  seems  to  be  from  the  name 
hucellarii,  signifying  in  the  dechning  empire,  as  much  as  a 
soldier  or  mihtary  servant  alvvays  ready  for  employment; 
whence  being  in  after  ages  joined  with  chivaler,  it  denoted 
this  knight  who  had  thus  received  the  first  order  of  knight- 
hood.     In  the  Glossaries  of  the  old  Greek  lawyers  fiovKiXKa,- 
gjo?  is  explained,  first,  one  sent  to  kill,  and  then  twice,  by 
a  soldier  remaining  in  service.     This  name  thus   apphed 
began  to  be  used  under  Honorius,  and  was  received  in  this 
signification  both  among  the  Romans  and    some  of  the 
Goths.     And  it  vvas  therefore,  it  seems,  given  to  them  be- 
cause  the  chief  provision  of  victual  which  was  made  for 
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them  was  called  boukellos,  a  kinJ   of  biscuit  cake.     The     CHap. 

iiame   being  thus  among    the   Romans  and   some  of  the    

Goths  used  for  a  soldier,  became  also  to  denote  as  much  as 
cliens  or  feudatoriiis,  or  one  that  was  bound  to  serve  ano- 
ther  as  his  lord  or  patron,  and  defend  him  as  one  of  his 
guard.  This  we  see  in  the  Laws  of  the  West  Goths,*  and 
Onyla,  bucellarius  ^tii,  occurs  in  Gregory  of  Tours  (/.  ii. 
c.  8),  and  hence  it  is  that  in  some  Spaniards  it  is  inter- 
preted  by  Vasallu,  which  generally  is  one  that  is  bound  by 
tenure  of  mihtary  service.  Hence  also  came  the  adjective 
bachelereux  or  bachevelereux,  signifying  hardy  and  adven- 
turous.  And  as  in  most  other  dignities,  numes  that  were 
first  and  yet  remain  so,  of  a  farre  signification,  became 
afterwards  significant  for  special  dignities,  as  we  see  in 
dux,  comes,  miles,  eques,  and  the  rest;  so  Bachellor  or 
Baccellariiis  (which  is  used  by  some  French  writers)  and 
13accalaureus,  made  for  JJucellarius,  and  denoting  at  first 
every  soldier,  afterwards  became,  if  joined  to  Chivaler,  to 
signify  the  first  degree  of  knighthood.  And  a  knight 
bacliellor  thus  was  one  that  had  this  order  of  knighthood 
given  him,  wherein  he  served  still  as  a  bachellor.  And 
banneret  denoted  them  that  must  display  their  banners, 
and  have  these  knights  bachellors  serving  under  them. 
The  name  of  Bachellor  singly  was  aftervvards  used  in  other 
senses.  Sometimcs  for  one  not  yet  knighted,  but  aspiring 
to  it,  exercised  arms;  and  from  this  sense  it  was  transferred 
to  the  universities;  candidates  in  trades,  aud  wooers  that 
liave  not  been  marricd."f 

Exactly  as  the  word   for  a  horse  gave   rise  to  a  name 
apphed  to  an  estate,  which  was  held  by  the  service  of  pro- 


*  Qniciinque  in  patrocinio  constitutus  est  sub  patrono  aliquid  acquisierit, 

medietas   cx    omnibus   in   patroiii  vel  filiorum  ipsius  potestate  consistat. 

Aliam  vero  mcdietatem  idcm  buccellarius  qui  acquisivit  obtineat.     Quod  sl 

biiccellarius  filium  tantummodo  reliquerit,  itc.     Lib.N.  tit.^. — Seld£n,p. 

550. 

t   Tillcs  of  Ilonor,  p.  549,  550,  551. 
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CH\P.  viding"  a  horse,  we  may  expect  to  find  other  denominations 
'  of  estates  fioni  tho  condition  of  tenure.  Cahallus*  pro- 
Cahaiiaria  duced  cahallaria,  and  cheval  produced  chevalerie,  signify- 
ing  this  kind  of  tenement  by  mihtary  service.  Baca,  aii 
old  Spanish  word  for  a  cow,  which  occurs  for  vacca,-\  in  a 
charter  of  St.  Ramirez,  king  of  Arragon,  occasioned  haca- 
laria,  the  term  given  to  a  species  of  rustic  tenement  upon 
a  manor,  implying  that  it  consisted  of  so  much  land  as 
might  be  ploughed  by  an  ox.  In  this  sense  it  answers  to 
the  old  Enghsh  oxgang  of  laud.  Mention  of  hacalaria 
occurs  in  a  charter  of  the  9th  century,  In  the  Romance 
language,  an  estate  of  this  kind  was  called  bacele,  bacelle, 
and  hachele  (a  covv  fee  or  cow  land),  which,  and  similar 
names,  were  understood  to  denote  land  of  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  capable  of  employing  tvventy  oxen  in  one  day. 
An  ancient  ceremonial  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  uses  this  very 
term  in  connexion  with  the  qaahfications  for  a  banneret : 
*'  When  a  knight  or  esquire  possesses  an  estate  of  4 
hacelles,  the  king  may  dehver  him  a  banner  at  the  first 
battle  at  which  he  is  present ;  at  the  second  he  is  a  ban- 
neret,  and  at  the  third  a  baron.";|;  The  holder  of  a  baca- 
laria  was  termed  bacalarius ;  the  owner  of  a  bacelle  or 
bachele  was  a  bacellor  or  bacheler,  signifying  the  proprietor 
of  this  cow-land. 

It  appears  also  that  the  terms  baccalaria  dominicaria  or 
indominicaria,  were  apphed  in  the  middle  ages  to  land 
held  and  cultivated  by  the  lord  for  his  own  family ;  and 


*  A  yoiing  horse  with  a  bit  or  rein,  one  just  caught  or  bridled;  Sanskrit 
kavih,  a  bit,  and  hulah,  a  colt,  the  etymoh)gical  equivalent  ofEngl. ybaZ. 

t  The  Sanskrit  hhaga,  an  anatomical  term,  agrces  etymologically  with 
vacca,  haca,  Engl.  hag,  which  answers  to  the  English  hag(g)ing,  for  saclc- 
ing,  made  of  tlie  same  cloths  as  bags,  sacks,  &c.  Coio,  Lat.  ceva,  Sanskrit 
gau,  (first  case  oi  go,  the  crude  noun)  a  cow,  is  so  called  from  its  excre- 
ment,  which  was  used  in  sacrificial  fircs. 

t  Quand  un  chevalier  ou  ecuier  a  la  terre  de  quatre  bacelles,  le  roy  lui 
peut  bailler  banniere,  u  la  premiere  bataillc  ofl  il  se  trouve;  h.  la  deuxieme 
il  est  banueret,  et  a  la  tierce  il  est  baron. 
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this  niaterially  assists  iis  in  attaining  to  the  meaning  of     CITAp. 

Bachelor,  when  it  denotes  a  young  man  unmarried,  or  a    

young  soldier,  or  the  candidate  for  knighthood.  The  rustic 
baccalarii,  or  bachelors,  when  the  other  tenants  accom- 
panied  their  lords  to  the  field,  staid  at  home,  in  order  to 
perform  the  agricultural  duties  so  necessary  to  the  subsist- 
ence  of  the  whole ;  and  mention  is  made  in  charters  of 
"  bacalaria  facere," — "  la  bachele  faire,"  meaning  their  ser- 
vices  in  ploughing  with  oxen,  although  they  might  not  be 
serfs.  On  urgent  occasions  these  men  were  employed  as 
recruits,  whose  duties  were  to  be  learned  before  they  could 
be  admitted  to  an  equality  with  the  other  tenants,  who 
served  on  horseback,  and  were  chevaHers.  About  the  13th 
centurv,  bachelors  begin  to  be  mentioned  as  tenants  of  land 
hable  to  furnish  one  chevalier  (Vost,  or  in  portions  of  half, 
a  third,  or  a  quarter.  These,  therefore,  were  bachelors 
holding  a  knight's  fee,  or  the  parts  of  a  knight's  fee  usually 
rated,  and  their  contribution  to  the  service,  when  not  per- 
sonally  performed,  was  computed  in  the  same  manner. 
From  mere  rustics  they  had  become  miiitary  tenants,  but 
of  a  rank  subordinate  to  the  knight,  whence  has  chevalier ; 
and  the  term  poor  hachelor  often  occurs  in  Froissart  and 
others,  in  reference  to  the  smallness  of  their  retinue,  which 
precluded  them  from  the  privilege  of  displaying  banners  : — 

"  A  un  chevalier  baceler 
Ki  par  pauvrete  vot  aller 
Droit  en  Pulle  a  Robert  Wiscart,  &c."* 

Both  chevahers  and  esquires  became  bachelors  in  res- 
pect  of  their  land,  and  their  candidateship  for  a  banneretcy. 


•  Men  of  the  highest  nobility  were  bachelors  before  they  were  received 
into  the  order  of  knighthood  :  thus  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Stephen,  gives  this  title  to  tlie  earl  of  Chester: — 

"  Syre  yong  bachellor,  he  sede,  wel  me  wytyth  thys 

That  tliun  (thou)  art  strong  and  corageus,  and  nougt  unworthy  also 

The  vorstc  chyvalryc  in  the  batayle  to  do." 

Eobert  o/  Glouccster,  p.  453. 
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CIIAP.     and  tlie  expression  knight  hachelor  is  a  compoimd  of  two 

substantives,   and  not  a  substantive  and   adjective,   as  it 

appears  to  have  been  regarded  by  Selden  and  other  writers. 
Uay-  20.   Tt  may  not  be  disadvantao-eous  to  refer  to  the  same 

stalders.  .  /•  •  ,  m  •  r    -r^  1 

class  of  persons  m  the  leutomc  parts  oi  burope,  the 
Hagestolten  of  the  old  Germans,  the  hagstealdra  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  Haistaldl  of  the  Lovv  Latin  writers. 
The  earhest  occurrence  of  this  term  is  in  the  poem  of  Beo- 
wulf,  in  whicli  the  haystalders  appear  discharging  the  ofliee 
of  armour-bearer  to  a  superior : — 

"  Cwom  tha  to  flode  Came  tlien  to  the  flood 

fela  mofligra  many  proud 

lieag  stealdra  bachelors : 

hring  net  bseron  they  bore  the  nets  of  rings, 

locene  leodho  syrcan."  the  locked  mail  shirts. 
Line  3072. 

And  in  the  fragment  of  an  ancient  poem,  pubhshed  by  Dr. 
Hicks,  which  has  been  entitled  the  Battle  of  Finsburgh, 
the  term  is  used  in  a  mihtary  acceptation  : — 

"  Thonne  hnsefa  guldon  Then  the  knaves  rcwardcd 

his  heeg  stealdas  their  bachelors, 

hig  fuhton  fif  dagas  who  fouglit  for  five  days, 

swa  hyra  nan  feol  so  that  none  fell 

driht  gesidha."  of  the  lordly  companions. 
Line  82. 

Adelung  says  that  ccelehs,  in  Raban  Maurus,  is  Hagestolt, 
but  this  is  clearly  the  secondary  signification,  as  it  is  of 
bachelor.  It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  the  old  German 
Chronicle  of  Brunswick  ;*  but  in  a  charter  of  the  monas- 
tery  of  Soissons,  in  858,  haistaldi  are  rustics  residing  upon 
an  estate  and  adscript  to  the  glebe,  which,  corresponding 
as  it  does  with  the  early  sense  of  hachelor,  is  probably  the 


*  An.  859.  '  Hertog  Ludeleff  de  legt  na  dre  sone,  Bruno,  Danckwart, 
de  bleven  hagenstolte,  sonder  Otte,  de  was  de  jungeste,  de  nam  eyn  wyff.' 
— Duke  Ludolf  left  three  sons,  Bruno  and  Danclvwart,  who  continued 
bachelors,  and  Otto,  tlie  youngest,  who  took  a  wife. — Chron.  Saxon.  Antiq. 
(Brun.  Chron.  Picturatum,  p.  299.^ 
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primary  meaning  of  the  term.     We  are  still  at  a  loss  for     CHAP. 

its  etymology.     M.  Rimius  gives  the  foUowing  account  of   ! 

a  singular  lavv  concerning  it  in  its  secondary  acceptation. 
In  speaking  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  who  died  in  1714, 
he  says  : — "  To  close  what  we  have  to  say  of  Anthony 
UIric's  reign,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that  in  his 
time,  or  rather,  according  to  others,  in  that  of  his  successor, 
a  very  odd,  though  customary  law,  called  Jus  Hngestolt- 
ziatum,  came  to  be  abrogated.  A  man  that  had  lived  a 
Bachelor  to  the  age  of  50,  was  naraed  by  the  antient  Ger- 
mans  a  Hatjestoltze,  and  that  part  of  his  succession  which 
he  himself  had  acquired,  escheated  after  his  death  to  the 
treasury  of  the  governnient,  probably  as  a  punishment  for 
not  having  entered  the  married  state.  The  law  did  not 
prevail  throughout  all  Germany,  but  only  in  the  lower 
Palatinate,  in  some  parts  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  the 
country  of  Brunswick,  in  which  last  it  was  thought  fit  to 
annul  it.  It  does  not  readily  appear  when  this  iavv  began 
to  be  in  force,  nor  whence  tlie  vvord  Hagestoltze  is  derived. 
All  that  can  be  said  thereupon  is  as  follows  : — The  antient 
Germans  called  a  family  seat  Haga,  and  a  little  habitation 
stoltze.  The  eldest  son  inherited  .the  Haga,  or  the  family 
seat  of  his  father,  while  the  other  children  received  but  a 
small  portion  of  his  succession.  It  often  happened  that 
familiesj  chose  to  live  together,  in  which  case  the  younger 
brothers  built  little  habitations  or  Stoltzen  near  the  Haga 
of  the  elder  brother,  vvhich  vvas  the  occasion  that  they  came 
to  be  called  Hagestoltzen.  As  these  younger  brothers  had 
inherited  little  or  nothing,  and  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
maintain  a  wife,  they  lived  for  the  most  part  a  single  life, 
so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  from  thence  all  old 
bachelors  received  the  name  o{  Hagestoltzen.^'* 

The  German  vvord  stoltze,  in  the  sense  of  proud,  is  the 
etymological  equivalent  of  the  Latin  stult-us,  and  cannot 


•  Memoirs  of  thc  Ilouse  of  Bruuswick,  p.  355. 
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CHA.P.     |3g  considered  as  the  original  of  the  compound.    Du  Cange, 

who  first  suggested  the  derivation  of  hachelor  from  haca, 

is  less  successful  in  his  conjecture  on  Haistaldi,  which  he 
divides  into  haie,  a  mansion,  and  stal,  a  seat.  Such  a 
compound,  presenting  no  idea  that  is  not  contained  in  each 
of  its  parts  separately,  would  not  be  formed  and  used  by  a 
whole  people.  His  etyniology  does  not  account  for  the 
latter  part,  which  is  stald  and  not  stal,  nor  does  it  account 
for  the  same  word  in  the  Anglo-Saxon.  According  to 
Wachter,  the  houses  of  peasants  upon  the  estates  of  their 
lords  were  called  haistald  and  hestald,  and  he  observes,  that 
as  in  peace  they  were  husbandmen,  so  in  time  of  war  they 
were  soldiers,  and  hence  the  word  may  have  come  to  denote 
tyro,  a  new  soldier.  Apparently  the  hag  or  hctg  denoted 
the  cultivated  and  inclosed  parts  of  an  estate,  and  staldi, 
stealdra,  the  occupiers  of  those  parts  :  at  all  events,  the 
Gothic  ga-staldan  signifies  possidere. 

In  the  extract  from  the  Battle  of  Finsburgch,  the  knaves 
are  mentioned  as  superior  to  the  hagstalders,  and,  judging 
from  the  constitution  of  an  ancient  army,  the  former  were 
the  cavalry  and  the  latter  the  infantry.  Ariovistus  had 
six  thousand  cavahy,  and  an  equal  number  of  men  on  foot, 
who  were  selected  on  account  of  their  fleetness  and  courage. 
They  accompanied  and  kept  up  with  the  cavahy,  and  when 
a  horseman  fell  wounded,  they  gathered  round  him,  and  in 
fact  afForded  him  the  same  aid  which  in  a  later  age  was 
rendered  by  the  esquires  to  dismounted  knights.  Some 
disposition  of  the  same  kind  existed  in  the  German  army, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  bachelor  or 
hagstcdder  was,  in  early  times,  the  foot-soldier  appointed 
from  the  better  sort  of  the  tenantry  to  attend  on  their  lord 
in  battle.  In  process  of  time,  the  other  apphcations  of  the 
words  to  candidates,  for  various  kinds  of  promotion,  would 
easily  and  naturally  follow. 

King  Alfred,  according  to  Malmesbury,  conferred  the 
honor  of  a  knight  bachelor  upon  his  son  Athelstan.  Un- 
fortunately  the  Saxon  authority  for  this  fact  does  not  exist, 
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and  we  can  oiily  infer  from  the  use  of  tlie  terni  heagstealder      CHai», 
in   these  poenis,   that  it  was  the  title  employed   on   this    __1J_ 
occasion.     Bacheler  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  in  a 
sense  which  will  admit  the  interpretation  of  an  unmarried 
man,  as  well  as  that  of  a  mihtary   candidate,   or  inferior 
knight : — 

"  Ych  wo  the  marie  with  the  thridde  part  of  my  londe 
To  the  noblest  bacheler,  that  thine  htrte  wol  to  stonde."* 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury,  the  designation  was  not  restricted  to  the  uiale  sex : — ■ 

Wee  do  not  truste  your  uncle,  hee  woulde  iteepe  you 
A  batcheler  still,  by  keeping  of  your  person  : 
And  keepe  you  not  alone  without  a  husband 
6ut  iu  a  sicknesse.t 

2 1 .  The  hachelor  was  therefore,  at  first,  a  tenant  by  cow  Esquire. 
service,  then  a  nevv  soldier,  performing  duties  which  were 
afterwards  committed  to  esquires.  When  the  term  hachelor 
was  restricted  to  the  candidate  for  knighthood,  servants,  in 
the  capacity  of  armour  bearers  were  appointed ;  hence  the 
serjeant,  serjeant  at  arms,  from  the  Latin  serviens: — 

"Thus  Harald  and  Lofwyn,  that  out  of  lond  were  dryven, 
With  grete  oste  of  Irelond  at  Chestre  up  aryven. 
Dorseth  and  Somerseth  thei  robbed  and  did  wo 
Of  knyghtes  and  sergeantes  thei  slou  thritti  and  mo."t 

In  the  description  of  an  army  of  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century,  the  duty  of  attending  the  horseman  and  carrying 
their  armour,  is  very  appropriately  assigned  to  skalks, 
servants : — 


•  Robert  of  Glouc.  p.  30. 
t  Ben  Jonson,  The  Magnetic  Lady. 
X  Robert  of  Brunne,  p.  59.     Tlie  title  occurs  in  tlie  same  sense  iu  other 
places : — 

'  And  the  erle  Edrik  he  gadred  mykelle  pride 
Knyghtcs  and  Scrgantes  onn  Lyndsay  side.* 

P.  46. 
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CHAP. 
X. 


Shield- 
bearer, 
Serjeant, 


"  Tolf  hunflrud  ge  fek  tlieir  manna  Twelvehundrecl  mea  I  give  to  thei 

tolf  hundrud  mara  twelve  hundred  war  steeds, 

tolf  hundrud  sl^alka  twelve  hundred  servants, 

theirra  er  skiolkl  bera,  &c."*  wlio  shall  carry  their  shields. 

And  in  the  poem  of  Birhtnoth,  scealcas  is  a  term  somewhai 
contemptuously  apphed  to  the  common  soldiers  of  the 
Danish  troops : — 


"  Tha  hine  heowon 
heethene  scealcas 
and  begen  tha  beornas 
the  him  bigstodon." 

Line  358. 


Tiien  the  Heathen  scalks 
hewed  him 
and  the  two  nobles 
who  supported  him. 


22.  In  the  Longobardic  army,  the  ofRce  of  shield-bearei 
appears  to  have  become  distinct :  "  Helmichius,  qui  regis 
schilpor,  hoc  est  armiger,  et  collectaneus  erat."t  Schilpoi 
finds  correlatives  in  the  ancient  terms  schildknaphen  and 
schildknechten,  which  are  all  more  closely  rendered  by 
scutiger  than  armiger.  From  the  fact  that  the  shield- 
carriers  of  a  horseman  vvere  originally  servants  and  common 
soldiers — serjeants  and  skalks,  it  will  be  difTicult,  notwith- 
standing  the  pretences  of  iieralds,  to  assign  anything  like 
nobihty  to  the  title  o^esquire,  to  which  they  give  precedence 
over  the  simple  gentleman,  or  beUeve  that  their  degree  was 
ever  above  that  of  a  better  class  of  servants,  when  con- 
sidered  independently  of  their  station  by  birth,  which,  there 
is  evidence  of  it  in  Jornandes,  was  often  equal  to  that  of 
their  masters.  Any  man  becomes  truly  an  esquire  by  the 
circumstance  of  carrying  a  shield,  which  may  belong  to 
himself  or  another,  and  which  may  be  the  real  piece  of 
armour,  or  the  picture  of  it  in  a  coat  of  arms.  Though 
particular  offices  and  possessions,  and  situations  at  court, 
convey  the  title,  they  are  not  necessary  to  give  the  right 
to  wear  it.  Three  or  four  centuries  back,  gentlemen  were 
wont  to  grant  permission  to  others  to  use  their  coat  of 
arms;  and  manuscript  charters  of  this  kind  exist  in  the 


•  Hervarar  Saga,  c.  17,  fo.  14  b. 
t  Paul  Waruefrid,  l.  II,  c.  '28. 
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Harleian  and  perliaps  other  collectionis.     The  grantees  be-     chai». 
came  estj uires,  jnst  as  formerly  the  employment  of  carrying  _ 

the  shield  of  the  superior  procured  them  the  same  title. 
The  former,  in  fact,  is  a  mimic  copy  of  the  latter.  Even 
those  who  held  lands  per  scutagium,  can  be  regarded  in  no 
other  hght  than  that  of  servants  hired  for  the  vvork,  and 
receiving  their  wages  in  land.  All  disputes  about  the 
dignity  of  this  title  are  idle,  and  unsupported  by  any  facts 
connected  with  its  origin.  The  serjeant  of  our  old  English 
army  exactly  corresponds  in  signification  of  name  with  the 
skalk,  or  servant,  and  in  office  with  the  esquire.*  Each 
carried  the  shield  and  tended  on  the  horse  of  his  master. 
This  title,  as  we  have  seen,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  Robert 
of  Brunne,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  the  inference 
that  it  was  but  another  name  for  esquire  : — 

"  And  the  erle  Edrik  he  gadred  mykelle  priile 
Knyghteg  and  tergantes  onn  Lyndsay  side." 

Chron.  p.  46. 
"  Anoiwe  and  Normandie  alle  holy  he  held, 
Of  Gascoyne  the  seguorie  bowed  unto  his  scheld. 
Ilka  knyght  and  squiere,  clerkis  to  hitn  suorn,  &c. 

P.  128.1 

The  name  is  a  corruption  of  serviens,  a  servant,  by  the 
suppression  of  the  semi-vowel,  and  the  oflBce  is  that  of  the 
knight's  servant. 

Of  Escuyer  or  esquire,  Selden  remarks  that  it  is  not  "  a 
name  of  the  same  notion  as  in  ancient  time.  And  yet 
the  latter  application  of  it  proceeds  from  the  antient.  For 
heretofore  the  division  of  dignities  was  such  that  after  that 
of  gentrv,  this  of  esquire  followed,  and  then  bachelor, 
chevaher,  banneret,  and  the  rest,  in  which  division,  as 
bachelor  denoted  one  in  railitary  service  aspiring  to  knight- 
hood,  80  esquire  signified  one  that  was  attendant,  and  had 


•  In  old  German,  scalc  and  tealch  denoted  sen-ut,  of  high  or  low  degree. 
Wachter  derives  the  term  from  the  verb  scolon,  sca>,  A.-Sax.  scea',  our 
fhali  in  its  imperative  sense,  imposing  a  duty  to  he  performed. 
t  See  also  notc  p.  345. 
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CHAP. 
X. 


Gentle- 

MAN. 


his  employment  as  a  servant  waiting  on  such  as  had  the 
order  of  knighthcod,  in  matters  that  conduced  to  arms, 
hearing  their  arms  and  helping  them  to  horse,  and  such 
hke."  When  the  title  of  bachelor  ceased  to  be  used  in 
this  sense,  that  of  esquire  was  given  to  gentlemen  who 
were  not  knights,  notvvithstanding  that  the  office  denoted 
by  the  title  was  menial,  and  formerly,  as  before  shown, 
executed  by  the  skalkas,  schalken  or  scealcas,  that  is,  men 
of  private  rank  in  the  army,  but  probably  of  a  better  con- 
dition  than  the  common  men.  What  Marcelhnus  and 
Procopius  call  shield-bearers,  "  scutarii,"  in  the  formerj 
were  these  skalks  carrying  their  superior's  shield  and 
attending  to  his  horse. 

23.  An  ambiguity  in  the  EngHsh  word  gentle,  which  we 
use  for  both  well  horn  and  well  mannered,  has  occasioned  a 
more  general  apphcation  of  the  vs^ord  gentleman,  than  its 
etymology  warrants.  In  strict  propriety,  it  belongs  to 
none  who  is  not  descended  from  one  of  the  Germanic  con- 
querors  ofthe  Roman  provinces;  and,  by  consequence,  in 
England  it  should  be  restricted  solely  to  the  descendants  ol 
the  Saxons,  for  the  Normans  were  a  band  who  invaded 
France  nearly  four  centuries  after  the  great  distinction  be- 
tween  the  barbarian  or  gentile  nations,  and  the  Romans  oi 
subjugated  had  been  made,  and  continued  to  the  descend- 
ants  of  the  two  races.  But,  in  another  point  of  vievv,  i( 
is  questionable  whether  even  the  descendants  are  entitled 
to  the  term  gentleman,  because  it  no  where  appears  tha< 
the  subjugators  of  Britannia  adopted  the  distinction.  In 
this  case,  gentleman  must  be  regarded  as  an  exotic  title, 
and  its  precise  signification  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  its  origin,  but  in  its  subsequent  history. 

The  following  observations  are  made  by  Daines  Barring- 
ton  :  "The  statute  33  Edw.  III.,  c.  22,  1360,  relates  to  the 
claiming  of  a  stray  havvk,  and  directs  that  the  sherifF  shall 
proclaim  it  through  ail  the  principal  towns,  and  keep  i< 
for  four  months  ;  if  no  owner  appears  in  that  time,  it  be- 
comes  the  pioperty  of  the  sheritf,  provided  he  pay  a  suffi- 
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cient  satisfaction  to  the  person  who  brought  it :  '  sil  soit     CHAP. 

simples  homme,'  if  he  be  a  simple  nian ;  and  if  a  gentle- 

man,  '  sil  soit  gentils  homme,'  claims  it,  after  the  four 
months  are  expired,  the  sheriff"  is  to  restore  the  hawk  on 
payment  of  the  charges  of  keeping  it.  This  distinction 
used  between  simple  homme  and  gentil  homme,  seems  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  gentleman,  which  is  used 
in  so  very  vague  a  sense  at  present.  I  should  conjecture 
that  the  simjile  homme,  is  John  or  Thomas,  who  hath  no 
surname  ;  and  in  contradistinction  he  who  hath  a  surname 
or  family  name  from  the  word  gens,  is  styled  gentleman" 
Upon  these  passages  are  the  following  notes : — 
"  In  an  action  brought  upon  this  statute,  the  meaning 
of  the  word  must  be  settled,  as  that  of  esquire  must  Hke- 
wise  be,  in  some  of  the  game  laws.  The  word  geniilhomme, 
though  at  first  appUed  to  persons  of  the  greatest  rank  and 
consequence,  from  its  being  afterwards  indiscriminately 
used  in  addressing  any  one,  became,  by  the  time  of  Fran- 
cis  I.  of  France,  almost  a  term  of  otienoe,  as  Brantome 
inforras  us,  that  his  uncle  Mons'  de  la  Chataignerage  re- 
sented  this  appellation  from  the  princess  de-  la  Roche  sur 
Yon.  On  her  complaining  to  the  king  of  some  expressions 
which  Chataignerage  had  made  use  of,  Francis  I.  said,  she 
must  thank  herself  for  having  addressed  him  so  improperly 
(t.  l,  p.  37.3J.  Sir  Tiiomas  Smith,  in  his  Commonwealth, 
distinguishes  the  Enghsh  below  the  rank  of  esquire,  into 
gentlemen,  yeomen,  and  rascals  (ch.  21,  Lond.  1612,  ^to.). 
In  another  place  he  uses  the  word  rascality,  in  this  sense. 

"  Sirnames  are  of  no  great  antiquity  in  this  country, 
nor  are  many  of  the  common  people  in  Wales  to  this  day, 
so  distinguished.  So  Menage,  in  his  Dictionary,  informs 
us,  that  the  peasants  of  Languedoc  are  called  by  their  own 
christian  name  joined  to  that  of  their  father,  as  Pierre  de 
Guillaume.  In  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  when  that  king 
would  have  married  an  heiress  of  the  great  family  of  Fitz- 
hamon  to  his  base  son  Robert,  she  replied,  in  the  verses  of 
Robert  of  Gloucester, — 
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CH  \P,  It  were  to  me  a  grct  shame 

^-  To  lave  a  lord  withouten  his  twa  name. 

Romance  conceming  Britain,  p.  92. 

"  The  word  cfens  sometimes  signifies  family.  Hicke, 
in  his  Dissertatio  Epistolaris,  observes,  that  neither  Wil- 
liam  the  Conqueror,  nor  Williani  Rufus,  had  any  nomen 
gentile,  which  he  expresses  his  surprise  at,  because  the 
ancient  kings  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  were  so 
distinguished."* 

In  the  14th  century,  gentilesse,  gentihty,  denoted  nobility. 
The  son  of  Thomas  Mowbray,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
was  beheaded  in  1399,  being  fourteen  years  of  age,  peti- 
tioned  the  king  in  that  year  for  an  annual  allowance  from 
his  father's  estates,  "  pur  apprendre  honur  et  gentilesse."f 
And  in  an  English  gloss  of  this  age,  "  gentihtas  "  is  ren- 
dered  "  paynemerye,"  paganry,  having  manifest  reference 
to  the  origin  of  the  term  in  the  distinction  between  the 
vanquisher  of  the  Roman,  and  the  vanquished.  However, 
in  the  following  century,  the  English  word  gentleman 
occnrs  for  a  man  of  noble  faniily ;  thus  Edvvard,  duke  of 
York,  in  1405,  writes  to  his  followers  in  Wales,  informing 
them  that  he  has  received  letters  from  the  Privy  Seal, 
authorising  him  to  borrow  money  to  pay  their  arrears,  and 
he  solemnly  assures  them  that  he  will  not  take  any  part  of 
his  rents  in  Yorkshire  until  they  are  satisfied,  "and  this 
y  behote  you  on  my  trouthe  and  as  y  am  a  trewe  gentil 
inan."+ 

The  iraportance  of  the  title  in  the  middle  ages,  raay  be 
shewn  by  many  circumstances,  but  the  case  of  Sir  J.  de 
Gomeneys  will  be  sufficient.  This  person  having  received 
sentence  of  death  under  Richard  II.,  applied  for  a  comrau- 
tation,  on  which  the  mode  of  death  was  changed  to  decapi- 
tation,  by  letters  patent,  wherein  the  reasons  are  set  forth 


•  Observations  on  Anc.  Statutes,  p.  288. 

t  Acts  of  Privy  Council,  1  Hen.  IV.,  1399,  vol.  I.  p.  100. 

t  Ib.  p.  272. 
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at  length.     The  chief  of  them  vvas,  that  he  was  a  gentle-     CHAP. 

man  and  banneret,  who  had  served  the  king's  grandfather    

in  his  wars,  and  was  not  a  subject  of  England."*  "A  gen- 
tleman  condemned  to  death,"  says  Segur,  "  was  anciently 
not  to  be  hanged,  but  beheaded,  and  his  exaraination 
taken  without  torture."t 

In  the  priniary  sense  o^ gentleman,  the  king  cannot  cre- 
ate  one ;  but  as  the  king  does  create  gentlemen,  it  appears 
that  the  vvord  is  not  understood  in  any  but  a  conventional 
sense.  One  John  de  Kingston  was  by  patent  received  into 
the  state  of  a  gentleman,  and  created  an  esquire  by 
Richard  l\.%  Justice  Norton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
said,  "  If  a  writ  of  doubt  be  brought  against  the  serjeant 
ofthekitchen  in  the  king's  household,  I  may  write  him 
cook,  and  my  writ  is  good  enough ;  and  yet  he  hath  a 
collar,  and  is  a  gentleman."  Here  he  uses  the  word  gen- 
tleman,  applying  it  to  those  who  were  made  esquire  by  the 
king's  favour,  because  also  they  were  by  their  creation  put 
in  the  rank  of  the  most  eminent  sort  of  gentlemen,  on 
whom  the  title  o?  esrjuire  hath  been  since  so  fixed.§  This 
use  of  the  two  terms  is  altogether  erroneous.  The  kino;'s 
cooks,  Hke  those  of  other  people,  are  menial  servants,  and 
their  occupation  is  base.  They  may  be  serjeants  and  es- 
quires,  but  not  gentlemen,  unless  so  born,  in  one  modern 
sense  of  the  vvord,  or  vvell  educated  and  behaved  in  the  other. 
In  either  case  the  title  is  irrespective  of  the  occupation. 

"  The  title  of  gentleman,"  says  Selden,  *'  (as  we  use  it 
absolutely  in  common  speech,  when  vve  attribute  it  to  any 
man  to  whom  it  belongs  in  the  largest  acceptation  in  any 
of  those  countries,)  denotes  one  that  either,  from  the  blood 


•  Et  pur  ceo  q'e8te»  gentil  homme  et  baneret,  et  avetz  servy  au  dit  aiel 
en  868  guerres,  et  n'este8  liege  liomme  nostre  S'r  le  roi,  vous  serrez  decoUe 
sanz  autre  juyse  avoir. — Bot.  Parl.  t.  iii.  p.  451. 
t  B.  IV.  c.  16. 
t  Luy  avons  resceivez  en  l'estate  de  geutilehome  et  luy  fait  esquier.— 1 
Part.  Pat.  13  E.  II.  m.  37.—Sel(len,p.  832. 
^  Ib.  p.  835. 
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CH AP.     of  his  ancestors  or  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  or  of  them 

that  have  the  povver  of  sovereignty  in  them,  or  from  his 

own  virtue,  employment  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
lavvs  and  customs  of  honor  in  the  country  we  speak  of,  is 
ennobled,  made  gentile,  or  so  raised  to  eminency  above  the 
multitude,  perpetually  inherent  in  his  person,  that  by  those 
laws  and  customs  he  be  truly  noblesse  or  noble,  whether  he 
have  any  of  the  precedent  titles  or  not  fixt  besides  on  him."* 
Chaucer's    notion    of  a  gentleman  is  that  of  a   well-bred 

man  : — 

Biit  who  is  so  vertuous, 

And  in  liis  part  not  outrageous, 

Wiian  such  on  thou  seest  thee  beforn, 

Though  he  be  not  gentill  borne, 

Thou  maiest  well  shine  (this  is  in  soth) 

Tiiat  he  is  gentyll,  because  he  doth 

As  longeth  to  a  gentihnan.t 

An  older  poet  than  Chaucer  styles  the  Saxon  earls, 
Sigefrid  and  Morcar,  two  old  gentlemen,  obviously  using 
tlie  term  synonymously  with  nobleman  : — 

Tuo  old  gentlllemen  Idrik  did  forfare, 

The  ton  hight  Sigeferd,  the  tother  Sir  Moj^re.t 

Whether  gengylmen  be  an  error  for  gentylmen,  or  a  term 
of  which  tlie  explanation  is  to  be  sought,  I  am  not  certain  : 
it  occurs  thus  : — 

Gengylmen  that  he  vond  in  prlson  ek  ope 

Otlier  in  warde  myd  unrygt  he  brogte  hem  oute  also. 

Robert  of  Gloitcestei;  p.  323. 

The  lax  application  of  the  highest  title  of  nobihty,  one 
that  is  entirely  independent  of  office  and  its  positive  or 
adventitious  profits,  is  of  very  recent  date.  No  longer 
since  than  the  seventeenth  century,  the  assumption   of  it 

•  Selden,  p.  852. 

t  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  v.  120.     Elsewhere  he  describes  the  esseutial 

qualities  of  a  gentleman  to  virtue,  j  ustice,  sobriety ,  piety  and  truth ;  and  adds : 

"  But  ther  may  no  man,  as  men  wel  se, 

Bequelhe  his  eire  his  vertuous  noblesse." 

t  Robert  of  Brunnc,  p.  46. 
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was  censured  with  severity,  by  an  authority  that  appears     CHAp. 

to  have  been  perfectly  competent  to  enforce  its  penalties.    . 

The  Quarterly  Reviewer  of  Lord  Nugent's  "  Memorials  of 
Hampden,"  conveys  in  a  striking  manner,  the  estimation 
in  which  the  designation  of  gentleman,  when  sustained  by 
certain  pretensions  of  birth  and  station,  was  upheld  by  the 
obsolete  and  tyrannical  Court  of  Honour.     "  Its  proceed- 
ings,"  he  says,  '*  were  a  grievance  to  the  people  not  to  be 
supported  ;  '  the  decrees  of  it,'  says  Bishop  Hacket,  *  were 
most  uncertain,  most  arbitrary,  most  imperious;  nor  was 
there  any  seat  of  judgment  in  the  land,  wherein  justice  was 
brought  to   bed   with  such   hard  labour.'     Justice  might 
make  out  a  case  against  the  bishop  for  introducing  her  in 
such  a  manner  into  such  a  court.     The  mountain  might 
have  supphed  a  better  metaphor.     A  citizen  of  London  un- 
derwent  its  sentence  for  telhng  *  a  well  descended  creditor,' 
who  gave  him  hard  words  instead  of  discharging  his  bill, 
that  he  was  no  gentleman  that  would  not  pay  his  debts. 
Another  party  received  its  sentence  for  falsely  saying,  in 
way  of  defamation,  that  one   Brown,  who  was  of  antient 
family,  was  descended  from  Brown  the  great  pudding  eater 
in  Kent.     Jack  of  the  West,  who  had  been  an  ostler  and  a 
famous  wrestler  in  Lincohi's  Inn  Fields,  set  up  for  a  gen- 
tleman,  and  took  the  arms  of  the  Lord  de  la  \Varre's  family. 
The  Lord  being  an  infant,  his  guardians  brought  the  matter 
before  the  Court  of  Honour,  where  Jack's  forged  pedigree 
was  disproved,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  degraded,  never 
to  rate  himself  as  a  gentleman  any  more,  and  to  pay  a  fine 
of  500/.     The  grievances  vvhich  grew  out  of  this   court, 
adds  the  Reviewer,  constituted  for  such  offences  as  this, 
must  be  ascribed  to  those  who  practised  and  presided  in  it, 
not  to  a  system  of  tyrannical  government."* 

But  it  must  also  be  ascribed  to  the  higher  value  set  upon 
such  distinctions  by  society  at  large,  for  otherwise  neither 
the   court   nor  its  judgments  could  have  been  tolerated. 


•  Quarterly  Rcview,  vol.  xlvii,  p.  484,  5. 
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CHAP.     unless  sustained  by  the  kind  of  goverament,  which  the  Re- 

. viewer  denies,  exis*ed.     The  cases  cited  seem  to  prove  that 

in  those  times,  the  word  gentleman  was  understood  in  the 
sense  of  well-born;  and  if  so,  the  judgments  of  the  court, 
apart  from  its  severe  penalties,  were  just.  In  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  term,  it  is  just  possible,  that  Jack,  the 
ostler  and  wrestler,  and  Brown,  the  descendant  of  the  pud- 
ding  man,  might  not  have  reason  to  fear  comparison  with 
their  aristocratical  namesakes,  with  plebeian  appellations. 
'  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  short  passage  in  his  Guy  Manner- 
ing,  gives  both  the  true  sense  of  the  term  as  novv  under- 
stood,  and  its  vulgar  misappUcation  :    "  Why  this  fellow 

"  says  young  Hazlewood,  "  all  the  world  knows  him 

to  be  sordid,  mean,  tricking;  and  I  suspect  him  to  be 
worse.  And  you  yourself,  my  dear  sir,  when  did  you  call 
such  a  person  a  gentleman  in  your  hfe  before?" — "  Why, 
Charles,  I  did  not  mean  gentleman  in  the  precise  sense  and 
meaning,  and  restricted  and  proper  use,  to  which,  no  doubt, 
the  phrase  ought  legitimately  to  be  coufined ;  but  I  meant 
to  use  it  relatively,  as  marking  something  of  that  state,  to 
which  he  has  elevated  and  raised  himself, — as  designing,  in 
short,  a  decent  and  wealthy  and  estimable  sort  of  person." 
However,  if  words  vvere  to  be  confined  to  their  original 
signification,  it  would  be  doubtful  whether  any  person 
living  could  lay  claim  to  this  title  ,•  for  though  some  Ger- 
man  and  French  pedigrees  ascend  sufficiently  high  to 
justify  such  a  pretension  ;  yet,  from  the  legal  necessity  of 
divorces,  and  the  frequent  detection  of  falsities  in  genealo- 
gies,  from  neither  of  which  the  most  illustrious  famihes 
have  escaped,  few  of  these  documents  are  free  from  reason- 
able  suspicion.  From  the  sexual  frailty,  which  sometimes 
disturbs  the  purity  of  descent,  and  from  which  no  family, 
imperial  or  servile,  having  notions  of  a  descent  ofcenturies, 
can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  exempt,  pedigrees  are  not 
the  kind  of  evidence  on  which  the  philosophical  historian 
would  choose  to  place  imphcit  rehance.  Few  have  ever 
beheved  in  remote  and  uncorrupted  pedigrees.     Gentletnan 
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took  its  second  sense  of  vvell-born,  which  seems  to  be  its     CHAP. 

use  in  the  modern  gentilhomme,  from  the  circumstance  that   

he  at  least  bore  coat-armour  ;  but  if  that  were  its  true 
meaning  in  England,  we  should  be  obhged  to  allow  such 
ruffian  stabbers  as  Lord  Mohun  to  be  gentlemen.  In  the 
third  and  prevalent  sense,  resulting  from  the  secondary  sense 
of  the  adjective  gentle,  it  embraces  any  class  of  people,  who 
are  not  engaged  in  mechanical  or  servile  employments  : 

"  Multa  renascentiir,  qnte  jam  cecidere,  cadentque, 
Quse  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  usus, 
Quetu  penes  arbitrium  est,  et  jus,  et  nornaa  loquendi." 

24.  This  title,  whose  etymology  has  occasioned  great  Valvator. 
contrariety  of  opinion  among  professional  writers,  has  al- 
ready  been  shovvn  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  Sanskrit 
varivas,  service,  by  the  common  change  of  an  r  to  an  l. 
The  composition  of  the  word  {vara,  to  approve,  wish  for, 
and  vas,  to  dwell,  in  the  4th  class,  or  vas,  to  cover,  in  the 
second),  seems  to  place  the  valvasor  originally  araong 
household  servants,  and  to  denote  one  of  the  highest  rank  ; 
but  the  circumstance  that  in  Europe  he  was  the  tenant  of 
a  tenant  in  capite,  may  justify  considering  it  in  some  res- 
pects  as  a  title  sui  generis.  As  the  etymology  was  un- 
known,  the  orthogriiphy  was  unsettled,  and  it  appears  as 
valvasor,  vasvessor,  vavasor,  in  antient  works  of  equal 
authority.  What  is  meant  by  it  in  one  general  sense  is 
the  vassal  of  a  vassal,  who  holds  of  a  prince ;  yet  in  old 
EngUsh  the  word  is  used  for  the  latter : — 

"  Sir  kyng  Isakin,  I  arn  thy  vavasourc, 
My  naine  is  Stalin,  I  will  be  no  traitoure."* 

The  title  was  unquestionably  introduced  by  WilHam  I., 
who,  in  translating  the  law  of  Cnute  respecting  heregeats 
into  French,  renders  the  mid-thegn  of  the  Danish  law  by 
vavessur.f     This   fixes   the   precise   rank,   for   the  king's 


•  Robert  of  Brunnc,  p.  166. 
f  De  relief  a  vavassur,  &c.  c.  20  ;  and  Cnute'8  Laws,  De  Hereotu,  c.  72. 
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CHA.P.     thegns  being  equivalent  to  the  great  barons,  or  capitanei 
■  regni  or  regis,  the  mid-thegn  is   the  less  baron,   who  was 

called  capitaneus  medius.  Yet,  according  to  Spelman,  if 
any  of  the  capitanei  regii  granted  any  part  of  their  feods 
to  their  vassals,  the  latter  were  called  regii  vel  regis  val- 
vasores*  which  agrees  with  the  Enghsh  Chronicle  above. 

Judge  Blackstone  observes  that,  "the  first  name  of  dig- 
nity  next  beneath  a  peer,  was  antiently  that  of  vidames, 
vicedomini  or  valvasnres ;  who  are  mentioned  by  our  antient 
lawyers  as  viri  magna  dignitatis.  Yet  they  are  now  quite 
out  of  use ;  and  our  legal  antiquaries  are  not  agreed  upon 
their  original  or  antient  office.f 
Vice-  The  vicedomini,  in   French,  vidames,  however,  received 

Vidaines.  their  appellatioii  from  an  office,  which  is  not  the  subject  of 
doubt.  On  the  continent,  they  exercised  a  jurisdiction 
under  the  bishops,  whose  representatives  they  were,  and 
thence  took  their  titles.  There  was  one  vidame  to  each 
bishopric,  in  which  he  tried  both  civil  and  criminal  causes, 
or  la  haidte  jnstice,  because  the  clergy  were  restrained  by 
canon  law  from  trials  which  were  followed  by  the  shedding 
of  human  blood.  It  is  therefore  doubtful  whether  the 
classification  of  the  learned  commentator  be  quite  correct. 
Vidame  is  still  in  use  in  our  Channel  Islands. 

That  some  office  was  denoted  by  the  word  vavasor  is 
clear  from  the  ancient  law  respecting  general  pleas  or 
assizes,  because  after  earls  and  bishops,  several  great  offi- 
cers  are  named  with  this  title  among  them  ;  thus  '  sherifFs, 
heretocks  (commanders  of  the  army),  trehingreves  (judges 
of  thirds  of  counties),  leidgreves  (judges  of  leets),  vicars, 
centeners  or  hundred  men,  aldermen,  mayors,  vavasors,  tun- 
greves,  and  landlords.'J  Comparing  the  latter  part  of  thit; 
enumeration,  which  regards  officers  of  corporate  towns  with 
a  modern  list  of  such  functionaries,  the  vavasors  occupy 
the  place  allotted  to  the  mayor's  assessors  or  councilmen. 


*  Gloss.  p.  220. 
+  Conim.  I,  403.  t  Ll.  Ileii.  I.  c.  8 
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between  their  chief  and  the  baihfF.     In  a  cliarter  of  Henry     ciiap. 
II.,  1 166,  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  the  foUowing  titles  appear    .        


in  succession, — earls,  barons,  vavasors,  knights,  citizens, 
burgesses,  and  husban^hnen  ("  rustici  ").  On  the  conti- 
nent,  at  the  same  period,  the  term  was  used  in  opposition 
to  nohle :  "  Tam  nobiles  quam  vavassores."*  Chaucer 
apphes  it  to  his  frankhn : — 

"  At  sesiones  was  he  lord  and  slre,  Franklin. 

Full  oft  time  he  was  knight  of  the  shire; 
An  anlace  and  a  j^iiisore  all  of  silke 
Hung  at  his  girdle  wliite  as  movwe  of  milke. 
A  sherife  had  he  beene,  and  a  coronour, 
Was  no  where  such  a  worthy  vavasour."t 

Francalia,  or  franklands,  were  estates  free  from  trihute 
and  service,  an.  1247  ;  the  tenants  were  c^LWed.  francalini, 
or  free  tenants,  whence  the  Viench.  frauncleins,  as  it  appears 
in  Trivet,  an.  1307.  A  feudum  francale  could  not  be 
alienated  without  the  king's  permission  ,  but  it  no  where 
is  found  that  the  vavasor  was  exempt  from  feodal  service ; 
yet  no  one  can  imagine  that  Chaucer  has  not  employed  the 
word  in  strict  propriety.  In  still  older  Enghsh,  the  frank- 
lin  of  a  town,  was  its  lord  ;  Robert  of  Brunne,  in  his 
account  of  the  statute  of  Dead  Hand  or  Mortmain,  as  it  is 
novv  called,  ma.kes  franklin  correspond  with  seigneur  de  la 
terre : — 

"  Was  mad  an  other  statute  that  non  erle  ne  baron 
No  other  lorde  stoute,  ne  fraunkelyn  of  town 
Tille  holi  Kirke  salle  gyve  tenement,  rent  no  lond, 


•  Chart.  an.  llo7.     Spon,  Ilist.  Genev.  II,  p.  47. — Dii  Cange,  vi,  1442. 
t  Mr.  Richardson  has  the  following  illustrations  of  the  word,  araong 
many  others: — 

For  thaugh  the  fader  be  a  fraunkelayne,  and  for  a  felon  be  hanged, 
The  heretage  ihat  the  air  sholde  have  ys  at  thc  kynges  wille. 

Piers  Plouhiiian,  p.  178. 
England  is  so  thick  sprcad,  and  filled  with  rich  and  landed  men,  that 
there  is  scarce  a  small  village,  in  which  we  may  notfind  a  squire  or  some 
substantial  householder,  commonly  called  a  frankleyiie;  all  men  of  consi- 
dcrable  estates. — Fortescue,  de  laiid.  Leyum  Ang.  hy  Gregor,  c.  29. 
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CHAP.  Fro  tho  that  now  lyve  in  to  the  dedis  hond, 


X. 


Without  leve  of  the  kyng  or  of  hys  counseale."* 

Part  of  tlie  originai,  qiioted  by  Hearne,  is  tlie  foHowing: — 

"  Est  fet  lestatut,  qe  eounte  ne  baroun 
Ne  seingnour  de  tere  par  my  la  regioun,  &c." 

Among  the  French,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  varasor 
was  the  vassal  of  a  baron  or  count,  to  vvhom  he  owed  ser- 
vice  according  to  the  statute  of  St.  Louis  : — '  No  count  nor 
other  may  give  his  hegeman  or  vassal,  except  to  his 
brother  or  sister;  but  to  them  hemay  give  him  in  part;t 
but  he  should  not  give  him  to  a  stranger,  if  he  give  him 
with  all  the  obeissance  or  homage  which  he  had,  without 
retaining  any.  For  if  the  baron  gave  him  to  one  of  his 
vavasors,  it  would  to  the  damage  of  the  vassal,  for  it  would 
be  necessary  to  render  two  obeissances,  to  him  to  whom  he 
would  owe  it,  and  to  the  baron  of  vvhom  he  held  his  fee.'J 

As  another  term  for  homage  appears,  it  may  be  permitted 
to  remark  that  the  French  obeissance  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  obedientia,  and  that  the  latter,  both  in  name  and 
thing,  is  a  Roman  form  of  the  Sanskrit  abhivadana,  an 
obeissance,  bow,  or  prostration  before  a  person  addressed 
by  name.§ 

Whatever  may  be  the  signification  of  the  word,  or  the 
office  of  the  man,  it  is  clear  from  the  law  of  Wilham  L  that 
he  was  at  least  the  thegn  of  a  tiin,  and  possessed  a  seat  at 
the  burhgate,  the  place  of  dispensing  law  and  justice, 
besides  the  other  requisites  of  a  churl,  who  aspired  to  this 
rank ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Mercian  law, 


*  Robert  of  Brunne,  p.  166. 

t  En  partie,  qnery  by  name,  as  de  parte,  in  Middle  Age  Latin  ? 

t  Nus  ne  quens,  ne  bers,  ne  autres,  ne  puet  douner  son  homme  de  foy,  se 
n'est  a.  son  frere  ou  k  sa  suer;  mes  a  iceus  le  puet  11  donner  en  partie,  mes 
11  ne  le  pourroit  pas  donner  u  un  estrange,  se  11  ne  le  donnoit  a  toute  robeis- 
sance  que  il  avoit  sans  riens  retenir.  Car  se  11  bers  le  donnoit  a  un  de  ses 
vavasors,  ce  seroit  au  domage  de  celui;  car  11  convendroit  faire  deux  obeis- 
sances,  ;i  celui,  a  qui  11  la  douroit,  et  au  baron,  de  qui  11  tendroit  soii  fie.^ 
Du  Cange,  t.  iv.  c.  1207.  §  Amera  Cosha,  p.  176,  r.  40. 
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resrulatino:   distinctions   of  societv,  relates  to  tlie   middle     CIIAP. 

^  ^  •  '  X. 

thegnsy  or  vavasors,  and  lords  of  towns:* —  

Opon  the  tother  dai  Edward  thider  cara 

To  prisons  of  tlier  pray  alle  tbat  ever  thei  nam, 

Were  broiigrht  him  biforo,  tlire  erles,  thre  barons,  * 

And  mo  be  five  score  knyghtes  and  lordes  of  touns.t 

In  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  we  read  of  ofFences  committed 
in  the  cyninges  tun,  and  the  eorles  tun,  by  which  are  clearly 
intended  the  estate  or  manor  of  a  king  and  an  earl  ;  and 
all  over  England  there  are  places  designated  by  a  Saxon 
proper  name  in  the  genitive  case,  followed  by  the  word  ton, 
implying  the  estate  of  the  person  designated  as  burg,  or 
borough,  in  the  same  situation  denoted  his  castle  or  fortress. 
This  tun  or  ton  is  found  in  Aquitania  Mauritania,  and 
signifies,  not  an  inclosed  place  as  usually  explained,  but 
the  region,  country,  or  tract,  of  the  Moor.  Its  etymon  is 
the  Sanskrit  tan,  to  spread  or  stretch  out;  and  extensibihty, 
not  contraction,  is  the  essential  idea  of  tun  and  town.'^ 
The  tovvns  having  names  composed  in  this  manner,  may 
have  been  the  estates  of  the  mid-thegns,  and  Charlton,  in 
Kent,  appears  to  have  been  that  of  a  ceorl,  who  had  not 
attained  the  rank. 


•  *  And  gif  ceorl  getheah,  thaet  he  hajfde  fulli(!e  fifhida  agenes  landes. 
cirican  and  kycenan.  bell  hus  and  burhgeat  setl.  and  sunder  note  on  cyn- 
inges  healle.  thonne  wyes  he  thonon  fortli.  thegnrihtes  weorthe.'  Aud  if  a 
churl  throve  so  that  he  had  fuUy  five  hides  of  his  own  land,  a  churcli, 
and  a  kitchen,  a  bell-house,  and  a  seat  at  the  burgh  gate,  and  a  special 
duty  in  the  kiug'8  hall,  he  was  thenceforth  of  thane  right  worthy. — ^ect.  2. 
The  reason  for  a  bell  house  and  kitchen  has  been  explained. 
t  llobert  of  Brunne,  p.  277. 

t  As  a  general  term,  toivn,  in  English  law,  is  taken  to  contain  both 
boroughs  and  cities  (Cohe,  1  Imt.  \\b),  This  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
considering  it  a  derivative  to  tynan,  to  shut,  The  difference  between  a 
town  and  borough,  which  were  both  collections  of  houses  without  a  wall, 
seems  to  be  that  the  latter  had  a  burh  or  fortress  in  tlie  centre  or  immedi- 
ate  neighbourhood,  and  so  did  not  require  a  wall,  while  the  former  was 
without  defence.  lu  Luitprand,  a  burg  is  called  "  domorum  coiigregatio 
quse  muro  non  clausa." — L,  III,c.  12,  a«.  932.  If  tlie  Sanskrit/^Mri,  acity, 
be  the  etymon,  burg,  the  castle,  takes  its  naine  frora  tlie  place. 
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CIIAP.         A  vavasor,  holding  his  town  of  a  great  baron,  corresponds 

'. with   the   Scottish    Goodman,   mentioned   by  Sir   George 

Mackenzie.* 
•  It  has  been  shevvn  already  that  goodman  was  originally 

a  mihtary  designation,  equivalenl  to  knight,  though  it  may 
be  of  an  inferior  class ;  and  it  appears  from  this  herald, 
that  it  is  the  same  as  vavasor,  although  etymologically  the 
latter  implies  a  servant.i- 
Commoner  25.  By  a  very  gross  error  of  long  standing,  and  com- 
mitted  by  heralds  and  even  lawyers,  all  persons  of  landed 
property  under  the  rank  of  baron,  are  called  Commoners. 
The  aristocracy  of  country,  vvhether  titled  or  untitled,  can- 
not  be  common  people  ;  and  the  lords  of  the  soil  are  the 
natural  aristocracy.  The  term  commoner  admits  but  of 
two  senses ;  the  one  is  the  member  of  a  community,  which 
includes  both  high  and  low;  and  the  other  is  a  member, 
an  actual  member  of  a  commune,  or  division  of  community 
including  the  whole  nation.  In  the  latter  sense,  a  hurgess, 
whether  he  be  a  mayor  or  the  town's  crier,  is  a  member  of 
his  commune  or  borough.  But  the  terni  Commoner,  as 
apphed  to  an  untitled  gentleman,  must  depend  upon  the 
whole  kingdom  or  a  part,  and  in  either  case  it  is  defective 
in  the  important  quahty  of  precision.  It  does  not  distin- 
guish  him  without  admitting  a  conventional  acceptation,  of 
which  there  is  no  notion  conveyed  by  the  word. 


•  Supra,  p.  315. 
t  Struvius  has  the  following  grades  of  vassals :  the  first  chief  or  capitanei, 
whether  dukes  or  princes,  who  held  immediately  of  the  king;  the  second, 
Valvasors,  wbo  hekl  of  dukes  and  princes ;  and  the  third,  Valvasini,  wlio 
held  of  the  vavasor. — Hist.  Jur.  Feud.  p.  710,  ia  Wachter.  Conjectural 
etymohigy  is  never  safe :  Wachter  explains  vavasor  to  be  the  servant  of  a 
servant,  evidently  in  reference  to  the  vassi.  But  the  vassi  were  not  servants 
in  the  sense  of  service  as  now  understood.  In  the  Capit.  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  they  are  everywhere  joined  in  busiuess  of  state  with  the  great  officers 
of  the  liouseliold,  or  the  comites  missi,  and  w-ere  tiierefore  meu  of  rank. 
Bouquet  explains  them  to  have  been  persons  in  the  royal  household.  The 
derivation  from  the  Celtic  gwas,  a  servant,  is  puorile.  If  it  be  a  Teutonic 
term,  it  is  derived  frora  tlic  Sanskrit  vas,  to  dwell,  hcnce  vasa,  one  rcsiding 


in  the  hcuse. 

\ 
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Tliis  last  is  tlie  predic.inient  in  which  commoner  stands     CHAP. 
ns  the  appellation  of  a  class  of  the  people.    We  have  Com-  ' 

nioners  among  commoners,  but  distinct  from  commoners 
whenever  we  speak  of  thera  as  Commoners,  which  is  non- 
sense,  or  a  confusion  of  sense.  We  appear  to  mean  by 
Commoner ,  as  distinct  from  the  other  commoners,  a  person 
either  a  raember  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  ehgible  to 
become  one.  In  the  latter  case,  we  give  him  an  apphca- 
tion  to  wliich  he  is  not  yet  entitled,  and  if  we  mean  tlie 
former,  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  admissible,  we  exclude 
all  the  gentry  who  are  not  raembers,  and  are  guilty  of  a 
solecism,  since  commoner  does  not  express  our  nieaning.  A 
rnember  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  a  commoner,  but 
a  house-commoner  or  an  elected  commoner,  supposing  that 
the  terra  house  of  commons  is  raore  correct  than  the  house 
of  communes,  as  it  was  anciently  termed. 

Commoner  is  marked  in  Bailey's  Dictionary  as  a  word 
of  iraproper  use,  and  defined  "  a  meraber  of  the  house  of 
coramons."  In  this  sense  a  Commoner  is  one  that  represents 
the  comraon  people,  otherwise  the  people  of  the  coramune, 
and  is  not  so  called  because  he  is  a  coramon  man ;  never- 
theless,  the  terra  is  not  precise,  because  commoner  raeans  both 
a  meraber  of  the  house  of  coniraons  and  a  comraon  person. 
Yn  ihe  QxiicXe^  super  Chartas,  28  Edw.  I.,  "  tout  le  com- 
mune  d'Engleterre,"  signifies  all  the  people  of  England ; 
but  commonalty  is  in  general  taken  for  the  middle  sort  of 
the  king's  subjects,  viz.  such  of  the  comraons  as  are  raised 
above  the  ordinary  sort,  and  coming  to  have  the  raanage- 
ment  of  oflices ;  on  vvhich  account  they  are  only  one  degree 
belovv  huryesses,  wJto  are  superior  to  them  in  order  and 
authority.  The  ordinary  people  and  freeholders,  or  at 
best  knights  and  gentlemen,  under  the  degree  of  baron, 
have  been  called  the  commonalty  or  community  of  the  king- 
dom.— See  2  Inst.  539.* 


•  Jacob,  Liiw  DicL 

A  A 
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CHAP.  The  statute  of  Westminster  1,  1275,  runs  thus  :— Thc 
'  first  general  parlia)  lent  held  after  the  coronation — by  the 
advice  and  assent  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  earls,  barons,  "  et  la  comminalte  de  la  terre  illeoques 
somons."  Here  the  commonalty  summoned  to  parliament 
can  mean  only  those  persons  who  were  of  the  rank  which 
entitled  them  to  the  writ  of  summons.  There  were,  there- 
fore,  then,  as  now,  commoners  who  were  not  common  men, 
and,  by  force  of  the  word,  commoners  who  were  common 
men. 

The  same  absurdity  is  found  in  subsequent  statutes  and 
writs.  In  the  statute  25  Edw.  I.,  c.  6,  (1297,)  the  com- 
monalty  of  the  land,  after  earls  and  barons,  in  parhament, 
means  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,*  who  w^ere 
commoners  in  respect  of  their  communes,  but  being,  there- 
fore,  above  other  untitled  persons,  could  not  be  commoners 
or  common  men.  Nearly  the  same  words  are  found  in  the 
statute  7  Edw.  Il.f  By  other  statutes  we  find  these  com- 
moners  termed  great  men,  grandees  :  so  runs  the  description 
of  the  parhament  which  passed  the  statute  of  sheriffs  in 
9  Edw.  II.,  1315,  which  states  that  it  consisted  of  the 
"prelatz,  contes,  barons  et  autres  grantz  du  roiaume 
somuns  par  nous." 

In  51  Edvv.  III.,  the  commoners  or  grandees  are  ana- 
lysed  thus :  "  Chivalers  des  contes,  citiens  des  citees,  et 
burgeoys  de  burghs  y  venuz  par  somonce  de  ce  parlement ;" 
and  subsequently,  that  we  may  not  raistake  their  generic 
term,  they  are  styled  "  les  dites  communes."^:  Afterwards 
the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  are  termed  the 
people,  and  the  peers  are  called  grandees,  "  de  touz  les 


*  " As  autres  tjentz  de  seinte  eglise,  e  as  cuntes  e  barons  e  a  tote  la 

communaute  de  la  terrc." 

t  Graunte  per  nous  et  per  ercevesques  et  abbees  priours  countes  e 
barouns  et  toute  la  comunalte  de  nostre  roialme  illeoqes  a  nostre  mande- 
ment  assemblez." 

}  Rot.  Parl.  <.  ir,  p.  373. 
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grandz  de  sone  royuunie  et  de  son  poeple."*     A  persou     chai*. 
wlio  may  bc  styled  by  the  tenn  vvhich  does  not  degrade  a  ' 

noblenian,  cannot  be  a  commoner  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  and  yet  nothing  is  iuore  ordinary  than  to  call  the 
Enghsh  gentry  commoners,  although  they  may  not  have  the 
right  of  sitting  among  the  representatives  ofthe  connuunes. 
Blackstone  says,  "  The  commonalty,  Hke  the  nobihty,  are 
divided   into   several  degrees ;  and   as  the  lords,  though 
different  in  rank,  are  all  of  them  peers  in  respect  of  their 
nobihty,    so    the    comraoners,    though    some    are    greatly 
superior,  yet  all  are  in  law  ])eers."t     It  may  answcr  the 
purpose  to  call  the  nobility  peers,  because  the  latter  may 
be  taken  as  a  synonyme  of  noblemen,  but  it  is  a  confusion 
of  rank  and  order  to  style  those  who  are   above  the  com- 
mon   people,   by  a  term   which   denotes  the  "rascahty." 
Such   appears   to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot,  who  was  employed  on  several  embassies  by   Henry 
III.,  for  he  makes  a  just  discrimination.     ''Plebs  in  Eng- 
iish  is  called  the  communalty,  which  signifieth  onely  the 
multitude,  wherin  be  conteined  the  base  and  vulgar  inhabit- 
aunts,  not  advaunced  to  any  honour  or  dignitie  :  vvhich  is 
also  used  in  our  daily  communications,  for  in  the  citie  of 
London  and  other  cities,  they  that  be  none  aldermen  or 
sheriffs,  be  called  communers.     And  in  the  countrey,  at  a 
sessions  or  other  assembly,  if  no  gentyl  men  be  ther  at,  the 
saying  is,  that  ther  was  none  but  the  communaltie,  which 
proveth  in  myne  opinion,  that  plehs  in  Latine  is  in  Eno-- 
lyshe  communalty,  and  Pleheij  be  communers.     And  conse- 
quently  ther  may  appeare  hke  diversitie  to  be  in  Eno-lish 
between  a  pubhc  vveale  and  a  common  weale,  as  should  be 
in  Latine  betvveen  Res  Publica  and   Res  Pleheia.     And 
after  that  signification,  if  there  sliall  be  a  common  weale, 
eyther  the  communers  onhe  wealthy  and  the  genlyl  and 


*  Acts  of  Privy  Council,  \:i  llicli.  II.,  1.380,  vol.  I,  j>,  14. 
t  Comm.  I,  12. 

A  a2 
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CHAP.     noble  men  needie  and  miserable,  or  else  excludyng  gen- 
! tylitie,  all  men  mii^t  be  of  one  degre  and  sort,  and  a  new 

name  provided."* 

Sir  William  Segar,  a  professional  vvriter  on  ranks  and 

nobility,  finds  seven  divisions  of  the  people  coraprised  under 

the  term  Commoners : — 

1.  The  first  are  husbandmeu,  whose  endeavour  is  em- 
ployed  about  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

2.  Artificers,  occupied  in  arts  either  necessary,  honest, 
or  pleasing. 

3.  Victuallers,  retailers  of  wares  and  chapmen. 

4.  Mariners  and  sea  souldiers. 

5.  Fishermen. 

6.  Watermen  and  ferrymen. 

7.  Masons,  and  labourers  in  stone. 

8.  Workmen  of  little  substance,  and  labourers. 

9.  Bondmen  and  slaves. 

"  Look,  as  you  blow  this  feather  from  my  face, 
And  as  the  air  blows  it  me  again, 
Such  is  the  lightness  of  your  common  men." 


•  Boke  named  the  Governor,  fo.  1  b,  and  2,  12mo.  Lond.  1580.  In  the 
edition  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Eliot,  Newcastle,  1834,  the  language  is  modernized, 
and  we  read  the  words,  "  and  no  gentyll  men,"  meaning  beyond  all  question 
gentlemen  absurdly  put,  "and  no  genteel  men." 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

Conclusion. 
1. — Derivative  Titles  j  Banneret,     2. — Baronet. 

Thus  far,  nothing  has  been  said  of  those  appellations  of    CHAP. 
rank  which  may  be  properly  denominated^derivative  titles,  ' 

with  the  exception  of  damoisel,  donzello,  and  one  or  two 
others  similar ;  for  Viscount  and  Vidame  are  not  derivative 
but  inferior  dignities.  There  are,  however,  only  tvvo  omis- 
sions,  which  any  person  can  supply  without  assistance. 
These  are  hanneret,  which  manifestly  belongs  to  the  class 
of  Janner^erren  or  bannerlords,  and  haronet,  which,  being 
a  modern  invention  sufficiently  explained  under  its  prin- 
cipal,  requires  no  elucidation. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  former,  which,  from  the  circum-  Banneret. 
stances  of  its  creation,  was  truly  the  highest  mark  of  per- 
sonal  honor  that  could  be  conferred  in  those  rude  ages 
when  bravery  in  the  field  was  esteeraed  the  noblest  virtue, 
there  is  but  little  to  say.  The  name  imports  the  bearer  of 
a  small  banner,  and,  in  this  respect,  he  differed  from  the 
baron,  who  bore  a  gonfanon  or  banner  of  war,*  and  the 
simple  knight,  who  bore  a  penon.  The  hanner,  properly 
so  called,  was  a  square  flag ;  the  penon,  according  to  the 
illuminations  of  ancient  manuscripts,  was  a  small  square, 
having  two  long  triangles  attached  to  the  side  opposite  that 
which  was  fixed  to  the  lance  or  spear.  These  pendant  por- 
tions  resembhng  tails,  vvere  so  denominated.  Rastal  dehnes 
a  banneret  to  be  a  knight  made  upon  the  field  of  battle,  vvith 


•  See  p.  285. 
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CHAP.     tiie  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  point  of  his  standard,  and 

so  making  this  a  like   banner.     And   such,  he  says,  are 

allowed  to  display  their  arms  on  a  banner  in  the  king's 
army,  hke  the  barons.* 

That  was,  no  doubt,  the  mode  of  creation  ;  but  it  appears 
from  what  was  said  of  Knights  Bachelors,f  that  a  knight, 
or  an  esquire  of  four  hacelles,  or  cow  lands,  and  therefore,  a 
bachelor,  to  vvhom  the  king  had  presented  a  banner  on  his 
first  battle,  became  a  banneret  on  the  second  ;  so  that,  in 
such  cases,  there  would  be  no  such  ceremony  necessary. 
From  documents  of  the  year  1485,  belonging  to  the  con- 
vent  of  the  three  orders  in  Bretagne,  which  Du  Cange  drew 
from  the  archives  of  the  Chateau  de  Nannet,  we  find  them 
called  hanerers  ("banerii,"),  placed  next  to  barons,  and  in 
precedence  of  bachelors,  lords  fseigneurs  de  la  ierre  ?) 
knights,  and  other  noblemen. J  This  estimation  of  his  rank, 
shows  that  the  banneret  occupied  the  very  same  place  that 
an  act  of  the  legislature  assigns  to  the  modern  rank  of 
haronet  in  England. 

A  manuscript  by  Dr.  Kuerden,  preserved  in  the  library 
of  Chetham  Hospital,  in  Manchester,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  knight  banneret :  "  This  knight  was  to 
appear  in  the  army  having  his  banner.  He  shall  be  led 
betwixt  two  other  knightes,  before  the  king  or  generall, 
bearing  his  penon  of  armes  in  his  owne  hand,  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  the  nobihty  and  other  captaines.  Then  the  herald 
shall  say  to  the  king  or  generai :  '  May  it  please  your 
grace  to  understande  that  this  gentleman  hath  showed 
himself  in  the  field,  and  for  so  doing  deserveth  to  be  ad- 


*    "  Bannerct  est  un   chivaler  fait  en  le  campe  ove  le  ceremony  del 
\  amputer  le  polnt  de  son  standart;  et  feasant  cco  si  comme  un  baron.     Et 

tiels  sont  allouves  pur  disjilay  leur  armes  en  un  banner  en  le  army  le  roy, 
comme  barons  font." — Termes  de  la  Ley,  sub  voc. 
t  Supra,  p.  340. 
X  "  Ad  quod  concilium  celebrandum  omncs  et  singuli  episcopi,  abbates, 
kc,  comites,  barones,  bauerli,  baccalarii,  domini  milites  et  alii  nobiles." — 
Gloss.  I,  col.  976. 
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vanced  to  thc  dcgrce  of  a  knight  banneret,  as  worthy  from     ciiap. 
lieuce  forth  to  bear  it  in  the  war.'     Then  the  king  shall  ' 

cuuse  the  points  of  his  penon  or  guydon  to  be  rent,  and  the 
new  niade  banneret  shall  go  to  his  tent  betweene  two  other 
knights,  the  trompets  sounding  all  the  way  before  him, 
there  to  receive  Csic,  sed  qu.  pay  ?),  fees,  videl.  to  the 
herald  3Z.  Qs.  Sd.,  or,  if  before,  he  were  a  knight  bachellor, 
then  to  pay  also  to  the  trumpets  206".  Then  might  at  least 
25  knights  attend  on  him.  The  banneret  and  every  estate 
above  him  may  beare  his  banner  displayed,  if  he  be  a  captain 
and  set  his  armes  thereon."*  This  is  not  only  curious,  as 
not  mentioned  elsewhere  respecting  the  practice  in  England, 
but,  as  far  as  such  matter  goes,  it  is  valuable,  since  it 
comes  from  competent  authority.  Dr.  Kuerden  was  the 
assistant  or  deputy  of  Sir  William  Dugdale,  for  the  visita- 
tations  of  the  northern  counties. 

Du  Cange  quotes  an  old  manuscript  of  ceremonies, 
whence,  among  other  things,  we  learn  that  another  title 
was  handeret.  The  Romans,  it  appears  from  passages 
cited  by  him,  called  their  semeion,  in  the  time  of  Procopius, 
a  handon,  and  bearer  of  it  handophoros ;  and  Paul  Warne- 
frid  uses  handum  as  their  term  for  vexillum.f  Now  vex- 
illum  is  that  which  is  carried,  and  hand,  m  Persic,  the 
original  of  this  handum,  is  fascia  ;  so  that  most  probably 
this  handon  or  handum,  a  term  which  they  might  have 
learned  in  Greece,  was  not  truly  a  banner,  but  the  ordinary 
ensign  of  the  legions,  unless,  indeed,  through  afFectation  of 
foreign  terms,  they  really  did  apply  it  to  the  imperial  eagle. 

The  passage  from  the  ceremonial,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered  as  applying  to  the  banneret,  is  still  more  curious 
than  Dr.  Kuerden's  account,  and  is  to  this  effect :  '  When 
a  knight  has  served  long,  and  foUowed  the  wars,  and  when 
he  possesses  so  much  land  that  he  can  keep  fifty  men  of 


•  Kuerden  MS.  Ato.  fo.  337. 
t  "  Vcxillum,  quotl  bandum  appellaut,  abstulit." — De  Beb.  Longob.  l.  I, 
c.  20.^Supm,  p.  28G,  n. 
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^'l'^^'     quatlty   (getitils  hommes),   to  accompany  his  banncr,  \\e 

may  lawfully  raiise  his  banner,  and  not  otherwise  :  for  no 

othcr  person  may  bear  banner  in  battle,  if  he  have  not  fifty 
men-at-arms  (hommes  (Tarmes),  and  the  archers  and  cross 
bow-men  C abalestriers* ),  who  appertain  to  them  ;  and  if  he 
has  them,  he  should  carry  a  penon  with  his  arms  in  his 
tirst  battle,  and  go  to  the  constable  or  the  marshals  to 
request  that  he  may  be  made  a  handeret,  and  if  they  grant 
his  request,  they  must  cause  the  trumpets  to  sound,  and 
cut  oft'  the  tail  of  his  penon,  and  then  he  should  raise  and 
carry  it  with  the  others  below  the  barons.'  The  reason  of 
this  practice  Du  Cange  thinks  is,  that  it  was  considered 
more  noble  to  bear  a  banner  than  a  penon ;  but  as  every 
full  banner  or  standard  denoted  a  country  or  feod,  were  it 
a  dukedom  or  a  free  barony,  may  not  the  penon,  with  its 
tails,  have  been  originally  a  fuU  banner,  from  which  the 
lord,  on  presenting  a  vassal  with  a  portion  of  his  own  feod, 
to  be  held  of  him  in  chief,  a  triangular  portion  was  cut  in 
tuken  of  diminution  ?  In  other  words,  while  the  full  ban- 
ner  denoted  a  large  or  baronial  possessor,  did  not  the 
penon,  in  hke,  represent  the  knight's  fee  1-\ 
Durunct.  2.  One  approaches  with  reluctance  the  modern  title  of 
baronet,  for  as  to  the  "  baronet,"  in  the  statute  of  Richard 
II.,  it  is  so  clearly  a  clerical  error  for  banneret,  as  to  call  for 
no  remark.;}:  Grammatically,  the  term  is  clear  enough  ;  it 
is  the  diminutive  of  baron;  but  baron  is  emphatically  a 
man,  the  liege  vassal  of  the  king ;  and  baronet,  therefore, 
etymologically  would  seem  to  imply  a  doubt.  Degrees  of 
honor  admit  of  no  diminution  ;  a  damoisel  and  a  don:2ello 
are  grammatical  diminutives,  but  they  do  not  lesson  the 
i-ank  of  the  bcarer ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  they  denote  the 
heir  to  the  kirger  honor,  being  attributed  to  none  but  the 


*  Shoiild  \\e  not  read  arbalestriers  ? 
t  For  tlie  use  of  the  banner  at  investmcnt  with  a  fief,  See  p.  284. 
X  Soit  il  ercheves(]uc,  evcsquc,  abbe,  prior,  duc,  counte,  baron,  baronet, 
chevaler  dc  counti'",  cittizicn  dc  citte,  &c. — St.  Jtic.  11.  an.  5. 
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sons  of  the  priiice  or  nobleman,  who  bore  the  paramount     chap. 
title.      They  did   not  degrade,  even  in  their  etymological  ' 

signification,  which  haronet  ap])ears  to  do,  and  no  act  of 
parhament  can  remove  this  radical  defect.  He  is  the 
"  egties  sine  erjuo,"  vvith  this  difference,  that  the  eques  may 
have  had  or  niay  obtain  the  horse  necessary  to  justify  his 
designation  ;  but  the  baronet  has  an  unfortunate  excess  in 
his  title,  of  which  he  cannot  divest  himself,  but  which 
weakens  honourable  import. 

Independently  of  these  considerations,  the  title  arose 
from  the  expedient  of  a  needy  monarch  to  raise  money,  and 
was  offered  for  sale.  Any  man,  provided  he  were  of  good 
birth,  raight,  "  for  a  consideration,"  canton  his  family  shield 
with  the  red  hand  of  Ulster.  In  this  respect,  it  differs 
considerably  from  the  title  of  knight,  which  was  also  given 
at  one  time  of  our  history  upon  an  estimate  of  money ;  but 
then  the  possession  of  the  income  contemplated  by  the 
state,*  made  it  compulsory  upon  the  party  to  pay  so  much 
to  the  treasury  or  become  a  knight.  And  this,  so  far  from 
being  deemed  a  desirable  honor,  was  regarded  as  a  serious 
hardship. 

The  observations  and  suggestions  of  Sir  James  Lawrence, 
a  knight  of  Malta,  are  very  judicious.  This  gentleman 
says :  "  The  title  of  Baron,  which  may  be  purchased  on 
the  continent  for  a  hundred  pounds,  is  too  insignificant  for 
any  class  of  the  peerage ;  but  if  a  new  made  Baron  be  in 
the  opinion  of  foreigners,  si  peu  de  chose,  what  must  they 
think  of  a  Baronet  or  httle  baron?  As  to  the  red  hand  on 
his  carriage,  no  more  attention  is  paid  to  it  on  the  conti- 
nent,  than  would  be  paid  to  a  red  foot  or  a  red  nose.  The 
foreign  herald  mistakes  it  for  a  mark  of  cadetcy  or  of  a 


•  Temp.  Hen.  III.;  those  who  were  posBessed  of  an  estate  of  I5Z.  were 
summoned  ad  militicB  dignitatem ;  temp.  Edw.  I.,  it  was  20/.;  temp. 
Edw.  II.  25/.;  and  afterwards  40/.  Refusal  subjectcd  the  party  to  a  fine, 
from  the  tima  of  41  Henry  III.  See  Spelm,  Gloss.  j^-  218,  and  thc  quota- 
tion  from  Barriugton,/?.  334,  5. 
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CIIAP.  younger  branch,  and  conceives  that  it  is  rather  a  diminu- 
'  tion  than  an  augmentation.  A  coronet  and  supporters 
would  not  disparage  the  shield  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges, 
though  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  Princely, 
Royal,  and  Imperial  quarterings;  but  the  red  hand  only 
disfigures  the  simplicity  of  his  ancient  paternal  coat. 

"  Well  then,  let  the  title  of  Baronet,  together  with  his 
red  hand,  cease  to  exist.  Let  the  Dukes  remain  as  they 
are ;  add  the  Earls  to  the  present  Marquisses,  and  give  the 
title  of  Earl,  or  rather  of  Count,  to  the  present  Viscounts 
and  Barons.  And  let  these  three  classes — Dukes,  Mar- 
quisses,  and  Counts — compose  the  House  of  Peers  or  high 
nobihty."* 

The  latter  portion  of  the  suggestion^  liowever,  cannot  be 
tolerated  :  an  Enghsh  earl  can  never  be  confounded  with 
the  foreign  count,  who  may  either  be  an  actual  or  only  a 
titular  count.  The  titular  counts  are  the  sons  of  the  actual 
counts,  and  are  consequently  very  numerous.  It  is,  there- 
fore,  a  title  which  conveys  no  idea  of  dignified  rank,  and  is 
besides  too  widely  diffused.  If  the  baronet  become  a 
baron,  he  will  necessarily  become  a  lord  and  a  peer ;  and 
since,  according  to  Sir  James  Lawrence,  he  is  not  to  sit  in 
parUament,  the  change  would  revive  the  distinction  between 
lords  of  parhament  and  simple  lords,  or  great  and  less 
barons. 

Difficulties  of  this  kind  are  readily  surmounted.  If  it  be 
objectionable  to  detach  the  title  haron  from  the  lords  of 
parhament,  and  as  the  diminishing  temi  haronet  ought  to  be 
extinguished,  the  whole  object  of  raising  an  order  of  men 
above  the  common  knight  and  below  the  baron,  would  be 
accomphshed  at  once  by  leaving  the  title  Sir  untouched, 
and  granting  supporters,  and  lcgahzing  the  term  hereditary 
knight,  or  something  equivalent,  to  denote  the  perpetuity 
of  the  honor  in  the  family  of  the  person  so  distinguished. 


Ou  the  Nobility  of  thc  British  Gentry,  4th  Edit.  p.  112. 
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Tliese,  howcver,  are  matters  that  can  concern  none  but     ciiap. 

the  nobihty  and  the  persons  wlio  bear  the  designation  of    1_ 

baronet ;  and  with  respect  to  any  alterations  of  the  existing 
titles  of  tlie  peerage,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  legislative 
act  will  be  powerful  enough  to  raise  them  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people.  The  immense  number  of  titles 
which  iiave  been  granted  since  the  accession  of  George  III., 
by  ministers,  anxious  for  parhamentary  majorities,  has 
considerably  tended  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  the  British 
nobihty.  "  Lcs  titres  et  les  dignites  ne  sont  plus  un  but 
aujourd'hui ;  iis  ne  sont  qu'un  moyen.  On  ne  plus  depute 
pour  defendre  les  interests  du  son  pays."  The  small  num- 
ber  of  liistorical  famiiies  vvlio  remain,  liovvever,  may  pos- 
sibly  cover  tlie  great  blemisli,  occasioned  by  poiitical  cor- 
ruption  in  revvarding  poiitical  subserviency  vvith  the  honors, 
that,  conferred  on  tlie  meritorious,  derive  a  splendour  from 
them,  vvhich  no  monarcli  can  impart  to  eitlier. 
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RIGS  MAL. 

An  allegarical  account  of  the  origin  of  ranks  and  titles, 
composed  in  the  Ith  or  Sth  century, 

Dr.  Jamieson  translated  the  above  title  of  this  ancient  append. 
poem,  The  Song  of  King  Eric.     It  is  frequently  cited  in  i?i^7va7 
the  glossary  to  Saemundar  Edda,  under  the  title  of  Rigs 
thula,  the  Speech  of  Eric.     The  following  account  of  him 
is  given  by  the  Doctor,  in  his  Illustrations  of  Northern 
Antiquities : — 

"  RiG  (the  rich),  or  Eric  the  Second,  who  ruled  in  Scan- 
dinavia  about  the  end  of  the  second  century,  is  the  hero  of 
the  following  piece,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  production 
of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  He  is  said  to  be  the  first 
of  the  Goths  in  Scandinavia,  who  assumed  the  denomina- 
tion  of  king,  his  predecessors  having  been  called  Diar  or 
Drottnar,  that  is,  chiefs  and  lords,  He  is  hkewise  the  first 
who  divided  his  subjects  in  three  distinct  classes,  of  nobles, 
husbandmen,  and  slaves,  distinguishing  precisely  the  rio-ht 
and  privileges  of  each ;  and  upon  this  foundation  the  fol- 
lowing  allegorical  poem  was  constructed.  The  fiction  is 
exceedingly  simple,  being  no  more  than  a  personification  of 
the  different  orders  of  society,  and  making  them  the  chil- 
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APPEND.  drcn  of  king  Rig.     But  this  siniplicity  in  tlic  dcsign,  and 

JT!     777   the  plain  and  unambitious  manner  in  which  the  story  is  told, 
Rigs  Mal.  r  r    i  •  i  •    i     • 

constitute  the  prmcipal  excellence  of  the  piece,  which  is 
certainly,  so  far  as  it  goes,  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  '  manners-painting  strains  '  that  have  been  pre- 
served,  not  excepting  the  Odyssey  of  Homer.  On  this 
account  it  is  deserving  of  much  more  attention  in  a  histori- 
cal  point  of  view,  than  it  has  hitherto  met  with,  as  it  gives 
us  in  a  few  short  Hnes  a  complete  picture  of  the  manners, 
dress,  education,  pursuits,  and  habits  of  hfe  of  our  northern 
forefathers,  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  ago.  Of  the 
fidehty  of  the  outhne,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  sliald 
(if  he  deserves  that  name),  has  painted  from  nature,  and 
pives  us  the  manners  of  his  own  time  ;  and  the  baldness  of 
the  execution  is  the  best  warranty  for  the  accuracy  of  his 
dehneations.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  lower  class  of  Scottish  Highlanders,  will 
be  surprised  to  find  their  out-of-door  and  fire-side  scenes 
so  minutely  described  by  a  Scandinavian  poet  of  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century. 

"  The  foUowing  copy  is  no  more  than  a  reprint  of  that 
which  was  edited  at  the  University  of  Lund,  in  Sweden,  in 
1801,  by  Emanuel  Wenster.  It  was  only  a  college  exer- 
cise ;  but  the  imprimatur  of  the  learned  president,  Pro- 
fessor  Sjobery  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  copy),  is 
sufficient  security  for  its  accuracy." — Illustrations,  p.  444. 

Scandinavian  history  or  fable  represents  Danur  as  first 
assuming  the  title  of  king,  and  he  is  said  to  have  reigned 
1040  years  before  the  Christian  era. — (Ynglinga  Saga, 
cap.  20. J  Sperhng  makes  the  first  king  to  be  Rikr,  in 
268,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  monarch  whora  Jamieson 
calls  Eric ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  should  also  be 
the  Rig  of  the  poem,  who  is  plainly  stated  to  be  one  of  the 
Asir  or  Gods  of  Scandinavia,  namely,  Heimdaller,  a  son  of 
Odin,  who  called  himself  Rig.  Whether  it  be  an  allegory 
of  the  distribution  of  society,  by  king  Rikr,  into  tln-ee 
classes,  or  an  allegory  of  the  progress  of  society  from  a 
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savage  to  a  civilizcd  state,  undcr  divine  superintendencc,  appexd. 
and  thc  gradual  rise  of  nobler  rauks,  may  admit  of  dispute.  j^-^  >,j^^^ 

The   poeni   is    transcribed    exactly  as   it  is  printed    by 
Jamieson,  without  correction  of  any  of  the  errors. 


Svo  secria  meii  i  formim  sogum 
ad  ein  hver  af  Asiim,  s:i  er  Ilcimdallr 
liiet,  for  ferdar  siiiar  oc  fram  med 
siiifar  strondii  noclcri  oc  nefiicdist 
Rigr.  Efter  saugu  tlieirri  cr  kvtedi 
thetta. 

I. 

Ar  quadu  ganga 

graenar  brautir 

aflgann  oc  alsceminn 

As  kunnigann 

romann  oc  roskvan 

Rig  stiganda. 

II. 

Geck  hann  meir  at  tliat 

midrar  brautar 

kom  hann  at  husi 

hurd  var  u  gaetti 

iiin  vann  ad  ganga 

clldr  u  golfi. 

III. 

Hion  9;'itii  thar 

haiird  af  curnc 

Ai  oc  VAAa. 

Alldin  fallda. 

IV. 

Rigr  kunni  theiin 

rad  at  segia 

meir  settizt  haiiii 

midra  fletia 

enn  u  hlid  hvara 

hi<3n  salkynna. 
V. 

Tha  tok  Edda 


Men  relate  in  ancient  histories  that 
one  of  the  Asir  or  Gods  who  is  called 
Heimdall,  went  on  a  journey,  and 
coming  to  a  certain  sca  coast,  named 
hiinself  Pigr  (or  Eric).  According 
to  the  story,  he  sang  as  follows : — 

I. 
Of  yore,  'tis  said,  there  went, 
along  green  ways, 
the  deeply  skilled  Asian, 
powerful  and  honorcd, 
robust  and  adult, — 
Eric  proceeding. 

II. 
He  continued  his  course 
along  the  mid  road  ; 
and  came  to  a  house, 
whose  door  was  ajar : 
straight  stcpt  hc  within, 
where  a  fire  blazcd  ou  the  floor.* 

III. 
A  coiiple  sat  tliere, 
hardencd  by  lahour, 
Goodman  and  Goody.t 
in  ancient  garbs. 

IV. 
Eric  was  able 
to  give  thein  advice, 
and  he  set  hiinself  down, 
on  the  middle  of  a  bench, 
and  on  each  side  were 
the  folk  of  the  house. 

V. 
Then  Goody  took  up  t 


*  "  In  pavimeuto  ignis."     As  in  some  huts  in  the  Scottish  Ilighlands, 
the  smoke  passing  tlirough  a  hole  in  the  roof. 

t  Proavus  ct  proava.     Ai  and  J-^d/ltt  are  the  Sanskrit  ni/us,  agc,  and  adi, 
the  beginning.     Tlie  meaning  oi  Edda  has  bcen  decmcd  obscure. 

X  Description  of  the  condition  of  raen  in  the  lowest  order  of  society. 
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okuiin  leif 

thiiiigann  oc  thyckvaun 

an  uncouth  loaf,* 

heavy  and  tliick, 

Bigs  Mal. 

thruuginn  sadum. 

and  full  of  brun. 

VI. 

VI. 

Bar  hon  meir  at  that 

Afterwards  she  bore  it, 

midra  skutla 

to  the  middle  of  tlie  table, 

sod  var  i  bolla 

where  was  broth  in  a  pot. 

sette  a  biod 

and  she  placed  on  the  board 

var  kalfr  sodinn 

a  boiled  calf  in  a  dish, 

krasa  beztr. 

of  dainties  tlie  choicest. 

VII. 

\n. 

Reis  hann  upp  thadau 

Thence  he  rose  up, 

reidzt  at  sofna 

ready  to  sleep  : 

Rigr  kunni  theim 

Eric  was  able 

rad  at  segia 

counsel  to  give  them ; 

meir  lagdizt  hann 

so  laid  himself  dovvn 

' 

midrar  reekiu 

on  the  middle  of  the  bed. 

en  a  hlid  hvara 

and  on  each  side  were 

hion  salkynna. 

the  folk  of  the  house. 

VIII. 

VIII. 

Thar  var  hann  at  that 

There  was  he  afterwards 

thriar  nsettr  saman 

three  nights  together. 

geck  hann  meir  at  that 

He  went  forth  again 

midrar  brautar 

along  the  mid  road. 

lidu  meir  at  that 

There  elapsed  after  that 

manudir  nio. 

a  space  of  nine  months. 

IX. 

IX. 

Jod  61  Edda 

A  son  Goody  bore, 

josu  vatni 

whom  they  sprinkled  with  water, 

horvi  svartann 

and  the  swartliy  of  skin 

heitu  Thral 

they  named  Thrall.\ 

han  nam  at  vaxa 

He  took  to  growing, 

00  vel  at  dafna. 

and  to  do  well. 

/' 

*  "  Conspersum  cinere  panem." — "  Nam  in  cinere  et  prunis  coctus  fuit." 
Though  thc  Swedish  editor  may  be  right  in  his  comment,  tlie  word  okunn 
is  uukuown,  strange,  uncouth;  aud  the  writer  meaus  either  that  it  was  so 
to  Rig,  or  wouhl  be,  if  seen,  when  tlie  poem  was  written. 

t  The  custom  of  sprinkling  with  water,  or  dipping  in  it,  the  child  ou 
giving  it  a  name,  is  a  very  ancient  Oriental  rite  or  practice.  The  SwedJsh 
editor  notices  that  it  prevuiled  among  the  Scandinavians  before  their  con- 
version  to  christianity,  as  iu  fact  this  poem  is  evideuce  of  it;  and  he  refers 
tfl  Ragnar  Lodbroks  Saga,  p.  15;  Suhm.  l.  c.  p.  243,  279;  Lagerbriug,  /. 
c.  p.  446. 
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X. 

W&T  thar  a  hondum 

X. 

There  was  on  his  hands, 

APPEND. 

, 

hrockin  skinni 

a  rough  furrowed  skin  ; 

Bigg  MaL 

kropner  kniiar 

with  bandy  knees, 

fingiir  digrir 

clumsy  fiugers, 

fulligt  andlit 

misshapen  features, 

lotr  hrigr 

a  crooked  back. 

lae;ir  hselar. 

and  protrudiug  heels. 

XI. 

XI. 

Nam  han  meir  at  that 

He  began  then 

magns  um  kosta 

his  streiigth  to  employ, 

bast  ad  binda 

bast  to  entwine. 

byrdar  giorva 

bavins  to  make, 

bar  hau  heim  ad  that 

and  bore  he  home  then 

hris  giorstann  dag. 

wood  every  day. 

XII. 

XII. 

Thar  kom  ad  gardi 

There  came  to  the  village 

gengilbeina 

a  gangrel-leggcd  lass ; 

or  var  a  ilium 

with  swcal  on  her  feet, 

arma  solbrunninn 

arms  sunbrowned ; 

nidrbiugt  var  nef 

down-hookcd  was  hcr  nose. 

oc  nefndizt  Thye. 

and  she  was  named  Thew.* 

XIII. 

XIII. 

Midra  fletia 

On  the  middle  of  the  bench 

meir  settizt  bon 

she  sat  hcrself  down  : 

sat  hia  henni 

and  ncar  her  there  sate 

sonr  huss 

the  son  of  the  house : 

raeddu  oc  ryndu 

they  talked  and  considered, 

reckiu  giiirdu 

and  made  their  bed. 

ThrffiU  oc  Thye 

did  Thrall  and  Thew, 

thrungin  daegr 

on  busy  days. 

XIV. 

XIV. 

Baurn  olu  thau 

Children  they  had  ;t 

biuggu  oc  undu 

they  embraced  them  and  loved; 

hygg  ec  heti 

I  remcmber  they  called  them 

Ilreimr  oc  Ficisner 

Cold-endurer  and  Herdsman, 

Klur  oc  Kloggr 

Clown  and  Grumblcr, 

Kefser  Fulner 

Troublcr  and  Stuffer, 

Drottr  oc  Digralldi 

Slow-foot  and  Fatchops, 

*  Thye,  a  female  worker  or  labourer. 
+  It  is  not  easy  to  find  English  equivalents  for  the  proper  names,  which 
throughout  tlie  piece  are  intendcd  to  convey  an  idca  of  the  geiuTul  kind  of 
individuals  comprised  in  each  ordcr.     Here,  for  instance,  thc  occupations, 
characters,  or  personal  qualities  of  workingrneu  are  indicatcd. 
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Dnimbr  oc  Hosnir 

Bumpkin  and  Growler, 

Jiigs  Mal. 

Lutr  Leggialdi. 
XV. 

Humpy  and  Trickster. 
XV, 

Logilii  pcarda 

They  laid  down  hedges 

akra  toddu 

and  fields  manured ; 

unnu  at  svinum 

they  tended  their  swine ; 

geita  gasttu 

they  guarded  their  goats, 

oc  grofu  torf. 

and  they  dug  up  turf. 

XVI. 

XVI. 

Daeter  voro  thaer 

The  daugliters  were  these. 

Dumba  oc  Kumba 

Misty  and  Blowzy, 

Oek  Kvinkalfa 

Thick  calves  and  shanks, 

oc  Arinn-nefia 

and  Pug  nose : 

Ysia  oc  Ambatt 

Forward  and  Servant, 

Eikin-tiasna 

Bound-with-wood ; 

Tortrug  Yppia 

Clumsy  and  Leaky 

oc  Trbnubenia 

and  Timber-legs : 

thadan  eru  komnar 

from  these  are  come 

Thrsela  settir. 

The  race  of  the  Thralls. 

xvn. 

XVIII. 

Geck  Rigr  at  that 

Further  went  Eric 

midrar  brautir 

along  the  mid  road : 

kom  han  at  husi 

he  came  to  a  house, 

hurd  var  a  gsetti 

whose  door  was  ajar  : 

inn  nam  at  ganga 

stepped  he  in  straight, 

elldr  var  a  golfi 

and  found  the  fire  on  the  floor ; 

hion  sato  thar 

a  couple  sat  there 

helldu  a  syslu. 

who  held  to  their  work. 

XVI II. 

XVIII. 

Madr  telgdi  thar 

The  good  man  was  cutting 

meid  til  rifiar 

wood  for  a  spindle ; 

Tar  skegg  skapat 

his  beard  was  in  order, 

■^ 

skaur  var  fyri  enni 

and  straight  combed  was  his  hair; 

skyrtu  throngva 

a  narrow  skirted 

smockr  a  halsi. 

smock  huug  from  his  neck. 

XIX. 

XIX. 

Sat  thar  hona 

There  sat  the  good  wife, 

oc  sveigdi  rock 

and  whirled  lier  rock. 

breide  fadm 

witli  arms  extended, 

bio  til  vadar 

intent  on  a  gown  ; 

sveigr  var  a  hbfdi 

her  hair  was  tied  up, 

smockr  var  a  bringu 

o'er  her  bosom  a  smock. 

duckr  var  a  halsi 

a  sliawl  on  her  neck, 

dvergar  a  oxlum 

buckled  over  her  shoulders. 

Afi  oc  Amma 

Grandfather  and  Grandmothcr 

attu  hus. 

kept  the  house. 
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XX. 

Rigr  kunni  theim 
rad  ad  seg^ia 
reis  fra  bordi 
red  at  sofna 
meir  lagdist  hann 
midrar  reckiu 
en  si  hlid  hvara 
hion  salkynna. 

xxr. 

Thar  var  hann  at  that 
thriar  naettur  samau 
lidu  meir  at  that 
manudir  nio 
jod  61  Amma 
josu  vatni 
kolludu  Karl 
kona  sveip  ripti 
raudann  oc  riodann 
riduda  rauda. 

XXII. 

Ilau  nam  at  vaxa 

oc  vel  at  dafna 

oxn  nam  at  temia 

ardr  at  giorva 

hiis  at  timbra 

hladur  at  smida 

karta  at  giorfa 

oc  keyra  plog. 

XXIII. 

Heim  oku  tha 

hangin-Iuklu 

geita-hyrtlu 

oc  giptu  Karli 

Snor  heitir  su 

settizt  undir  i  ipti. 
XXIV. 

Biuggu  hion 

oc  bauga  deildu 

breiddu  blseiur 

oc  bu  gibrdu 
baurn  61  u  thau 

biuggu  oc  vndu. 

XXV, 
Heit  Halr  oc  Drengr 
Hauldr  Thegn  Smidr 


XX.  APPEND. 

Kric  was  able  ■"""""■ 

to  give  thcm  advice,  ^'"J^  ^'^^- 

anrt  arose  from  the  tablc, 
ready  to  sleep. 
He  lay  down  then 
in  the  middle  of  the  bed, 
and  on  each  side  were 
the  couple  of  the  house. 

XXI. 
There  lie  resided 
three  nights  together. 
After  there  had  passed 
nine  lunar  months, 
a  son  Grandmother  bore ; 
they  sprinkled  him  with  water, 
and  called  him  Charles. 
The  good  wife  in  a  wrapper  inclosed 
the  red-haired  and  ruddy  cheeked 
lad  with  plercing  eyes. 

XXII. 
He  took  to  growing 
and  to  do  well, 
oxen  he  began  to  tame, 
roofs  to  make, 
houses  to  build, 
granaries  to  form, 
carts  to  construct, 
and  the  plough  to  drive. 

XXIII. 
To  his  home  there  drove  in  a  car 
a  maiden  called  Spinster, 
with  keys  at  her  side, 
and  goat  skin  kirtle, 
who  married  Charles, 
and  sat  under  the  cloth. 

XX  I\^ 
The  couple  embraccd 
and  rings  exchanged ; 
blaiikets  tliey  spread 
and  cliamber  preparcd  ; 
children  they  had 
whom  thcy  fondled  and  loved. 

XXV. 
These  wcre  Frecman  and  Braveinan 
Hold,  Thane,  and  Smith, 
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Breidr  Bondi 
Biintlin-skeggi 

Broadshoulders  and  Bonde, 

Jiigs  Mal. 

Bound-up-beard, 

Bui  oc  Boddi 

Tiller  and  Farmer, 

Brattskeggr  oc  Seggr. 

Shortbeard  and  Swordsman. 

XXVI. 

XXVI. 

Enn  hetu  svo 

The  girls  were  called  thus 

andrum  nofnum 

by  other  names  : 

Snot  Brudr  Svanni 

Prudence,  Wife,  and  Swanlike, 

Svarri  oc  Sprakki 

Imperious  and  Prattler, 

Fliod  Sprund  oc  Vif 

Bland,  Sprightly,  and  Maid, 

Feima  Ristill 

Modesty  and  Lady. 

thadan  eru  komnar 

From  these  are  come 

Karla  settir. 

the  races  of  the  Churls. 

XXVII. 

XXVII. 

Geck  Rigr  thadan 

Eric  went  thence 

rettar  brautir 

along  a  straight  road  ; 

kom  han  at  sal 

he  came  to  a  hall, 

sudr  horfdu  dyr 

to  the  south  looked  the  doors,* 

var  hurd  hnighi 

the  gate  was  down  (closed) 

hringr  var  i  gaetti. 

with  a  ring  in  tlie  door. 

XXVIII. 

XXVIII. 

Geck  hann  in  at  that 

Then  he  went  in, — 

Golf  var  straad 

the  floor  was  spread  over  with  straw ; 

satu  hion 

there  sate  tlie  couple. 

saz  i  auga 

Father  and  Mother, 

Fadir  oc  Modir 

in  each  other's  eye  gazing, 

fingrum  at  leika 

with  their  fingers  at  play. 

XXIX. 

XXIX. 

Sat  hus  gumi 

There  sate  the  husband. 

oc  snerre  streing 

and  twisted  strings. 

alm  of  bendi 

au  elm-bow  he  bent 

brvar  skepti 

and  arrows  shaped  : 

enn  hus  kona 

but  the  housewife 

hugdi  at  ormum 

attended  to  her  labour, 

strauk  of  ripti 

smoothed  her  linen, 

strekti  ermar. 

and  straightened  sleeves. 

XXX. 

XXX. 

Keisle  falld 

Choice  was  her  robe. 

ringa  var  a  bringu 

a  ring  o'er  her  waist,t 

sidar  slaedur 

her  clothes  low  down 

fer  blafaan 

of  blue  colour,  she  wore; 

*  The  entrances  of  houses,  tombs,  and  templcs,  had  generally  this  aspect. 
t  "  Hoc  loco  ornamentum  quoddam  lunatum  indicat,  simile  forsan  fibulis 
pectoralibus  puellarum  nostrarum  Scanensium." 
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brun  biertare 

her  countenance  was  brighter, 
her  breast  more  shining, 

APPEND. 

briost  liosare 

Rigs  JMah 

hals  hvitarl 

her  neck  whiter, 

hrciDni  miollii. 

than  pure  snow  just  fallen. 

XXXI. 

XXXI. 

Rigr  kunni  theira 

Eric  could  to  them 

rad  at  seggia 

counsel  say ; 

meir  settizt  hann 

80  he  sat  down 

mldra  fletia 

on  the  middle  of  the  bench, 

en  (l  hlid  hvara 

and  on  each  side 

hion  salkynna. 

the  household  pair. 

XXXII. 

XXXII. 

Tha  tok  Modir 

Then  took  Mother 

merktan  diik 

an  embroidered  cloth, 

hvitaim  af  horvi 

white,  and  of  liaen. 

oc  huldi  biod 

and  covered  the  table  : 

hon  tok  at  that 

she  took  after  that 

hleifa  thunna 

delicate  cakes. 

hveita  af  hveiti 

white,  and  of  wheat, 

oc  huldi  duk. 

and  covered  the  cloth. 

XXXIII. 

XXXIII. 

Framsetti  hon 

Forth  she  placed 

fulla  skutla 

on  the  table  full  dishes. 

silfri  varda  a  biod 

with  silver  mounted ; 

fan  oc  fleski 

beans  and  bacon, 

fugla  skeita 

fowls  spitted  (i.  e.  roasted) ; 

vin  var  i  ktinnu 

wine  was  in  their  can, 

vardir  kalkar 

their  cups  were  mounted ; 

drucku  oc  dsemdu 

they  drank  and  conversed 

dagr  var  u  sinnum 

till  the  day  was  passing. 

Rigr  kunni  theim 

Eric  was  able 

rad  at  segia. 

to  give  them  advice. 

XXXIV. 

XXXIV. 

Reis  Rigr  at  that 

Eric  rose  then 

reckiu  giordi 

and  made  his  bed. 

thar  var  hann  at  Ihat 

There  he  resided 

thriar  naetr  saman 

three  nights  together. 

geck  hann  meir  at  that 

Afterwards  he  went 

raidrar  brautar 

on  the  middle  of  the  road ; 

lidu  meir  at  tliat 

tliere  elapsed  after  that 

manudir  nio. 

lunar  months  nine. 

XXXV. 

XXXV. 

Svein  iil  Modir 

A  boy  Mother  bore ; 

silki  vafdi 

in  silk  enwrapped  him  ; 

josu  vatni 

they  sprinkled  hiin  with  water. 

Jarl  letu  hcita 

and  Jarl  had  him  called  ; 
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bleikt  var  Iu'ir 
enn  biartar  vangar 

fair  was  his  hair, 

and  bright  his  cheeks  ; 

Jiigs  Mal. 

otul  voru  aiig:a 

sparkling  his  eyes, 

sem  i  yrmlinsji. 

as  those  in  a  serpent. 

XXXVI. 

XXXVI. 

Upp  6x  thar 

Up  grew  there, 

Jarl  a  fletium 

Jarl  in  the  dwellings, 

lind  nam  at  skclfa 

linden  arms  shaking, 

leggia  a  streingi 

shafts  to  string  fitting. 

alm  at  beygia 

bow  of  elm  bending, 

brvar  at  skepta 

swift  arrows  shaping, 

fleini  att  fleygia 

javelin  darting, 

frbckur  at  dyia 

lances  casting, 

hestum  rida 

horses  riding, 

hundum  verpa 

dogs  training. 

sverdum  bregda 

swords  brandishing. 

sund  at  fremia. 

rivers  swimming. 

XXXVII. 

XXXVII. 

Kom  thar  at  ranni 

There  came  to  the  mansion. 

Iligr  gangandi 

Eric  fast  walking, 

Rigr  gangandi 

Eric  fast  walking : 

runar  kenndi 

who  taught  him  runes, 

sitt  gaf  heiti 

and  gave  him  his  promise, 

son  kvedzt  eiga 

and  said  he  would  own  him  his 

son 

XXXVIII. 

XXXVIII. 

Thann  bad  hann  eignatz 

Then  bade  him  be  possessed  of 

odal  vbllu 

hereditary  plains, 

odal  vbllu 

hereditary  plains. 

oc  alldnar  bygdir. 

and  ancient  villages. 

XXXIX. 

XXXIX 

Reid  hanu  meir  thadan 

Thence  Jarl  rode  forth, 

myrkvann  veg 

on  a  darksome  way. 

heilug  fibll 

to  the  sleety  fells. 

unz  at  libllo  kom 

till  he  came  to  his  hall  j 

skapt  nam  at  dyia 

the  spear  he  began  to  hold, 

lind  skelfdi 

linden  weapons  he  shook ; 

hesti  lileypti 

mounted  liis  horse. 

oc  hibrvi  bra. 

and  brandished  his  sword. 

XL. 

XL. 

Vig  nam  at  vekia 

He  began  to  raise  war. 

vbll  nam  at  ribda 

to  redden  the  plains, 

val  nam  at  fella 

slaughter  to  spread, 

va  til  landa. 

and  lands  to  invade 

XLI. 

XLI, 

Red  hann  einn  at  that 

Afterwards  he  alone  ruled 

atiau  buvm 

cighteen  villages  : 
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aud  nam  skipta 
ollum  veita 
meidma  oc  mrisma 
mara  svangrifia 
hringum  hreytti 
hio  sundr  baug. 

XLII. 
Oku  maerir 
vrgar  brautir 
komu  at  hollu 
thar  ed  Hersir  bio 
maettl  han 
miofin  garde 
hvitri  00  hoskvi 
hetu  £rna. 

XLIII. 
Badu  hennar 
ok  heim  oku 
giptu  Jarli 
gek  hun  vnd  line 
saman  biuggu  thau 
oc  ser  undu 
oettir  joku 
00  alldrs  nutu. 

XLIV. 
Bur  var  hinn  ellzti 
enn  baru  annat 
Jod  oc  Adal 
Arfi  Mogr 
Nidar  oc  Nidiungr 
namu  leika 
Sonr  00  Sveinn 
sund  00  tafl 


his  riches  he  distributed, 

giving  to  all 

treasure  and  presents, 

iteeds  stately  and  sleek ; 

rings  he  divided,* 

and  braeelets  in  sunder  hewed. 

XLIL 
Great  men  drove 
along  miry  roads, 
and  came  to  the  hall, 
where  the  Baron  dwelt. 
A  maiden  mct  them, 
of  slender  form, 
fair  and  graceful, 
named  Eagle. 

XLIII. 
They  made  suit  for  her, 
and  drove  her  home, 
and  in  marriage  gave  her  to  Jarl. 
and  she  went  under  the  nuptial  pall. 
Together  they  lived, 
and  loved  eaoh  other : 
their  family  increased, 
and  life  they  enjoyed. 

XLIV. 
Bur  was  the  eldest,t 
and  other  children  were  these, 
Child  and  Noble, 
Heir  and  Sturdy, 
Son  and  Nephew, 
Youth  and  Kinsman 
who  took  sport 
in  swimming  and  chess.' 
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•  •  Many  of  these  massive  rings  are  preserved  in  the  North.  They  were 
used  as  money,  and  paid  or  given  whole  or  in  parts.  Some  had  smaller 
rings  aitached  to  them.  Hence  a  common  expression  was  to  cut  a  ring, 
equivalent  to  paying  so  much  money  : — 

"  Hear  thou  now,  gude  ferryman, 
Thou  row  me  o'er  the  Sound, 
And  I'll  gie  thee  my  g^de  ring, 
It  weighs  well  fiftene  pound." 
Translation  of  an  old  Danish  Ballad,  by  Dr.  Jamieson. 

t  Bur,  a  son,  and  a  proper  name  of  Odin. 
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Kuudr  liet  einn 

One  was  called  First  born, 
and  Cousin  the  youngest.* 

Konr  var  hinn  yngsti. 

Jiigs  Mal. 

XLV. 

XLV. 

Upp  oxu  thar 

Up  they  grew  there 

Jarli  bornir 

the  children  of  Jarl, 

hesta  tomdu 

horses  tliey  broke  in. 

hlifar  bendu 

bowed  shields  formed, 

skeyti  skofa 

sheaths  they  scooped. 

skelfdu  askr. 

and  trees  overthrew. 

XLVI. 

XLVI. 

Enn  Konr  vngr 

But  the  young  cousin 

kiinni  runar 

knew  his  runes. 

sefinn  runar 

ancient  runes, 

oc  alldr  runar 

and  tlie  runes  of  his  time.f 

meir  kunni  hanii 

He  knew  how  besides. 

mbnnum  biarga 

men  to  protect  and  aid. 

eggiar  deyfa 

edged  weapons  to  blunt, 

elldi  at  Isegia. 

and  fires  to  extinguish.J 

XLVIL 

XLVII. 

Klok  nam  fugla 

Fowls'  language  he  knew. 

kyrra  elda 

could  stay  conflagrations. 

sseva  00  svefia 

and  waves  restrain — 

sorgir  lisgia 

sorrows  assuage, 

afl  hafdi  oe  eliunn 

and  the  strength  and  daring 

atta  manna. 

he  had  of  eight  men. 

XLVIIL 

XLVIII. 

Hann  vid  Rig  Jarl 

Eric  with  the  Jarl 

runar  deildi 

his  learning  divided. 

brbgdum  beitti 

in  doctrine  disputing, 

oc  betr  kunni 

and  better  lie  knew : 

Jia  odladist  oc 

then  riches  acquired,  and 

\>'k  eiga  gat 

thus  it  fell  out 

Rigr  at  heita 

that  lu!  was  named  Rich,% 

riinar  kunna. 

being  skilled  in  runes. 

XLIV. 

XLIV. 

Reid  Konr  vugr 

Young  Konur  rode 

kiorr  oc  skoga 

to  the  lakes  and  forests ; 

*  Konr  is  sometimes  a  nobleman. 
t  The  different  kinds  of  runes,  the  knowledge  of  which  constltuted  the 
learning  of  the  time,  may  be  found  in  Brunhilda's  Quida,  in  Volsunga 
Saga.     Some  were  supposed  to  have  magical  properties,  and  were  used 
for  incantations,  talismans,  &c. 

%  He  could  act  ou  occasion  like  one  of  our  firemen. 
^  Powerfulj  Supra,  p.  179,  &c. 
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kolfi  fleigdi 

kvrdi  fugla 

tha  quad  tliat  kraka  eiu 

sat  quisti  a. 

L. 
Hvat  skalltu  Konr  vngr 
kyrra  fugla 
helldr  ina^ttu  thier 
hestuni  rida 
oc  her  fella. 

LI. 
As  Danr  oc  Dampr 
dyrar  hallir 

aedri  odal 

en  tliier  baiit 

their  kunno  vel 

kiul  at  rida 

egg  at  kienna 

vudir  riiifa. 


arrows  lie  shot, 
and  birds  he  tame<l. 
Then  saiig  the  solitary  crow 
sitting  ou  a  bough. 

L. 
Why  must  thou,  young  Konur 
tame  birds  ? 
Rather  mightest  thou 
chargers  ride 
and  the  host  strike  down. 

LL 
Swede  or  Dane,  or  Banpur* 
bas  precious  halls 
and  other  (i.  e.  better)  heirlooras 
than  thon,  and 
they  kuow  well  how 
in  ships  to  sail, 
edged  weapons  to  use, 
and  gashes  to  make. 
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•  The  empire  of  Denmark,  when  it  consisted  of  Denmark  proper,  and 
West  Gothland. 
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ADDITIO^AL   NOTES. 


APPEND.      Page  10.     The  parficular  or  tecJmical  sense  qfthe  term.     This  passage  is 
"""——    incorrect.     It  should  have  harl  ternis,  in  the  plural,  and  continued  thus, 
"  under  investigation,  when  they  became  appropriated  to  any  peculiar  pur- 
pose  of  designation." 

—  14.  "  The  staple  words  of  a  tongue  are  truced  to  the  strange  lan- 
guages  ofremote,  and  it  may  hace  been,  unknoicn  people."  The  observations 
of  Verelius  in  claiming  for  Gothic  terras  a  Gothic  parentage,  deserve  atten- 
tion  :— "  Origo  feudorum  a  Barbaris  est,  puta  Gothis,  Vandalis,  Longobar- 
dis,  &c.  qui  barbaria  sua  nobiles  nil  Grtece,  nil  Latine,  norunt.  Non  igitur 
credibile  est,  ut  ipsi  patriis  suis  muneribus  exoticas  qusererent  appellationes, 
duras  prjesertim  et  insolitas,  cum  vel  ipsas  quidem  notissimas  non  admit- 
terent.  Quis  enim  non  videt,  eos  sic  admiratos  esse  suae  gentis  vocabula, 
ut  proscriptis  Graecorum  Romanorumque  illis,  haec  (cum  jugo  simul)  utri- 
que  imperio  et  omnibus  Europoe  populis  imposuerint.— J«rf.  Scytho-Scand. 
p.  287.  The  terms  gentilis  and  barharus  are  remarkable  exceptions  if  they 
were  understood  in  a  Roman  sense ;  but  the  great  probability  is,  that  the 
Northern  nations  mistook  them  for  marks  of  honour.     See  p.  92. 

—  17.  "  As  it  invariable  in  all  cases,"  kc.  read :  As  it  is  said  to  be  in- 
variable  in  all  cases,  &c.  The  Reviewer  of  Jtikel  says  :  "This  law  is  un- 
doubtedly  strict  in  the  earliest  languages  (one  reason  why  we  apply  to  them 
only),  but  relaxed  somewhat  in  course  of  time."  1  have  met  with  some 
exceptions  in  the  early  languages. 

—  20.  Scarcely  altered  in  orthography.  That  is,  with  the  exceptioa 
of  the  regular  mutations  which  occur  in  transition,  and  which  are  thefounda- 
tion  of  Grimm's  canon  and  Professor  Potfs  Etymologische  Lautvergleich- 
ungstafel  (I.  p.  82)  showing  the  changes  of  each  Sanskrit  consonant  as  it 
passes  into  Latin,  Greek,  Lithuanian,  Gothic,  Old  High  German  and  Persic. 
The  alteration  in  orthography,  therefore,  does  not  disguise  the  word,  but 
the  latter  becomes  difRcuIt  and  doubtful  if  a  real  or  irregular  variatioa  take 
place. 

—  20.  Thefamily  of  Gautama  or  Jutama  reminds  us  ofthe  Gothones, 
Torfseus  concludes  Odin  to  have  entered  Scandinavia  500  years  before 
Christ,  which  is  the  period  of  the  last  Buddha  or  Mahavira.  Odin's  suc- 
cessor  was  Gotama,  and  Gotama  was  the  successor  of  the  last  Buddha  or 
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Mahavira,  who  as  Gotaina  or  Gaiidama  is  still  adored  from  tlie  straits  of  APPEXD. 
Malacca  to  the  Caspian  Sea.-—Col.    Tod,  Annnls  of  Rajasthan,   I,  p.  64. 
There  was  another  Odin  conteraporary   with   Krishna,  about   1000   years 
before  Christ.     To  this  the  mythological  les^ends  belonj. 

P.  20.      Wko  appears  to  Danur.     Who  appears  to  be  Danur. 

—  26.  Tlie  Gothlc  D  coiutantly  amioers  to  the  classical  T  in  the  cog- 
nate  wordt.  In  the  canon,  tlie  Gothic  D  answers  to  Greek  Th ;  but  the 
Latin  has  no  such  aspirate,  and  a  T  takes  its  place.  Hence,  A.-Sax.  aldor 
is  truly  Lat.  altor,  as  stated  ;  hence  too  aldt,  aldii,  aldiones,  &ic.  cannot  be 
Latin  words,  though  they  have  Latin  forms. 

—  27,  n.  Alviss  appears  to  be  an  importation  of  the  Sage  (not  Saye,) 
Alavnla,  In  the  old  way  of  analysing  words,  alviss  is  all-viss,  all  wise, 
omniscient;  and  it  may  be  riglit.  But  in  the  traiismission  of  proper  names 
into  Northern  mythology,  tliere  have  bcen  greater  metamorphoses  than  are 
observed  in  the  liberties  which  the  Greeks  took  with  fureign  appellations.  I 
cannot  but  think  tliat  the  Indian  namo  is  the  foundation  oi  Alviss.  Alavala 
is  a  basin  round  the  foot  of  a  tree  to  sujiport  it  wlth  water. 

—  31.  Save  tribes  of  soiithern  Africa.  M.  Kolhen,  speaking  of  the 
Hottentots,  says :  "One  horrid  custom  remains  to  be  particularized.  When 
{jersons  of  eithcr  sex  become  superaunuated,  or,  in  short,  unable  to  perform 
the  least  office  for  themselves,  they  are  theii,  by  the  consent  of  the  kraal, 
placed  in  a  solitary  hut,  at  a  considerable  distance,  with  a  small  stock  of 
provisions  within  their  reach  ;  where  they  are  left  to  die  of  hunger,  or  be 
devoured  by  the  wild  beasts.  Cruel  as  this  custom  is,  they  consider  it  &s 
an  act  of  mercy ;  and  are  filled  with  astonishment  when  they  hear  it  repro- 
bated  by  Europeans.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  they  never 
practice  this  dreadful  desertion  of  the  aged,  till  life  is  absolutely  a  burden. 
While  the  old  are  capable  of  any  act  of  humanity,  they  are  treated  with  the 
tenderest  attention,  and  care  is  taken  to  relieve  the  burden  of  their  ycars." 
— Mavor^s  CoUection  of  Voyages,  Vol.  iv.  p.  41. 

—  34.  Al,  also  alam,  be  able.  Read  "  Al  (also  alam,  able,)  to  be  able." 
It  scems  better  to  explain  the  roots  as  if  they  were  infinitives,  for  the  addi- 
tion  of  the  grammatical  sign  convey  no  additional  import  to  one  who  is 
not  acquainted  with  the  language,  while  the  neglect  of  it  ia  English,  causes 
either  a  mistake  or  an  obscurity. 

■  —  42.  Thiude,  the  people,  should  be  thiuda,  the  people.  The  Sanskrit 
patimat,  governing,  might  be  added  to  these  words.  The  terminatlon  mat, 
is  an  attributive  of  possession,  and  the  whole  seems  to  have  primarily 
siguified  the  possession  of  the  means  of  sustaiuing  the  people. 

—  44.  The  Romxihas,  (erroneously  Romaikas,)  are  mentioned  before 
p.  20.     See  Asiatic  Researches,  v.  iii,  p.  349,  &c. 

—  45.  Fedesl,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  is  better  illustrated  by  the  Icelandic 
fadtla,  food,  nourishment,  than  veitsla,  a  feast ;  but  the  latter  became  a 
forensic  term  in  the  feodal  and  fiscal  laws  of  the  north. 

—  46.  Gras  fhacoor,  &c.  Read,  "  composed  of  gras  and  VJiacoor, 
where  gras  is  literally  a  mouthful,  and  tlie  whole  grasya  Vhaeoor  is  the 
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APPEND.  consiimer  of  a  mouthful."  Not  adverting  to  the  diflferent  modes  prevaih'ng' 
■~~~~~~  among  dlfferent  authors,  of  representing  Oriental  sounds  by  Europeaa 
characters,  this  transla;Jon  Is  probably  wrong;  the  coor,  or  Tihor,  is  a  com- 
mon  termination  to  denote  an  eatcr.  If  the  first  syllable  be  a  corrupt  con- 
traction  ot  dha:ka,  an  ox,  food,  &c.,  tlie  title  may  not  unHkely  have  refer- 
ence  in  its  present  applicatiou  to  the  hide  of  land  (See  Chursa,  p.  47), 
which  in  so  many  countries  denotes  a  certain  measure,  and  thus  while  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  grasya  fltacoor  is  a  mouthful  of  ox,  the  applied  term 
denotes  the  enjoyer  of  a  portion  of  land  granted  out  of  a  larger  estate. 

P.  46.  We  see  a  like  principle  of  nomenclature.  The  general  appella- 
tion  Asiatic,  from  Asia,  seems  to  denote  the  eater.  Sanskrit  as  or  ag,  r.  g. 
comedere,  aad  asana  or  acana,  who  eats. 

—  47.  Feudum.  Stiernhielm  employs  these  words :  "  Et  hinc  decan- 
tatum  illud  feudum,  bona,  sc.  quae  sunt  data  tillfodum,  h.  e.  in  alimentum  : 
de  cujus  vocis  etymo  Andabatarum  more  digladlantur  linguse  ScandicEE 
imperiti  interpretes  legum  Longobardicarum."  This  learned  jurist  looks 
upon  it  to  be  a  Scandinavian  word,  introduced  into  the  soutliern  parts  of 
Europe  by  the  Longobards.    The  Swedish  phrasc,  cited  above,  till  or  til 

fodum,  besides  literally  signifyingybr  aliment,  is  the  very  word  in  question, 
foedum,feodum,feudum, 

—  50.  Emphytensis  appears  twice  instead  of  emphyteusis.  The  entire 
passage  relating  to  this  suggested  etymon  of  feudum  is  too  long  for 
extraction,  though  it  merits  attention. 

—  51.  L'6n,  in  Swedish.  The  Swedish  is  la°n,  and  it  is  merely  the 
etymological  equivalent  of  the  English  loan,  but  it  strictly  answers  to  the 
A.-S.  lean,  a  stipend,  whicli  is  the  original  of  loan.  The  A.-S.  ea=oa 
Engl.,  and  a°  Sw.     The  Swedish  signifies  wages. 

—  68.  They  applied  the  same  principle  to  land.  It  is  an  Asiatic  prin- 
ciple  :  "  In  the  east,  especially  in  Rajasthan,  the  king  has  no  title  to  the 
soil,  nor  any  right  whatever  over  the  land  beyond  the  revenue  which  accrues 
from  it.  In  our  feodal  system,  liowever,  it  was  an  essential  principle  that 
the  king  was  the  universal  lord,  and  the  original  proprietor  of  all  the  land 
in  the  kingdom,  which  was  derived  from  him  and  held  of  him  (Tod,  Z2). 
What  relates  to  our  feodal  system  can  be  understood  only  in  the  two  last 
of  its  three  stages,  when  it  abounded  with  corruptions,  introduced  by  the 
clerical  lawyers  from  the  civil  law. 

—  62.     Arascides.     Read  Arsacides. 

—  72.     Maharana.     Read  Maharaja. 

—  92.  Received  the  appellation  of  Barharian  in  an  honourdble  sense. 
Selden,  who  however  held  the  opinion  that  the  German  and  other  northern 
invaders  of  the  Roman  provinces,  borrowed  Latin  words  to  express  their 
own  ideas,  observes,  that  these  people,  "  in  framing  their  words  out  of 
Latin,  so  esteemed  the  word  gcntiHs,  by  which  they  found  themselves  slyled 
in  the  Latiu,  that  they  made  use  of  it  in  their  own  language  as  a  distinction 
or  note  of  honor  for  such  of  them  as  were  of  the  more  eminent  quality,  or 
in  truth,  nobiles,  and  were,  it  seems,  ambitious  to  be  hououred  by  the  very 
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name  which  thc  Romans  hail  ueed  in  scorn  of  them.  And  that  especially,  APPEXD 
because  all  bcing  in  those  parts,  after  the  irruptions  of  those  nations,  either  ^~"^~"" 
Gentiles  or  Homanl,  the  Romans  (if  you  c<insider  them  as  subjects  of  the 
empire),  were  generally  in  a  far  worse  condition,  in  regard  of  subjection, 
tribute,  and  the  like,  than  any  subjects  that  were  not  as  slaves  to  the  better 
sort  among  other  nations.  And  therefore  the  better  sort  of  those  nations, 
to  express  their  liberty  perhaps,  which  was  dearest  to  them,  and  so  much 
difiered  from  that  of  the  Romans,  were  also  the  forwarder  to  use  that  very 
word,  which  so  properly  distinguished  them  from  the  Romans.  To  this 
purpose, '  Hinc  nimirum  fluxit,'  saith  the  leanied  M.  Velserus  (Ber.  Aug. 
VindeUc.  l.  viii.^,  '  quod  cum  Barbari  in  devictis  provinciis  meliori  quam 
Romani  jure  uterentur — gentilitatis  nomen  dignilatis  existimationem  in- 
duxerit,  paullatimque  eo  res  prolapsa  sit  ut  Gentiles  homines  absolute  pro 
NohiUbus  dicerentur,  quse  in  Italia  et  Gallia,  item  Hispania  et  Britannia 
quodammodo  ad  hoc  sevi  tenet,  atque,  ut  ineptias  inanium  opinionum 
rideas,  si  quem  ibi  Gentilein  coinpelles,  honori  deputet ;  si,  quod  idem  est, 
Barharum,  insignitam  sibi  illatam  contumeliam  opinetur.' " — Titles  of 
Honor,  p.  862. 

P.  111.  Another  icord  meaning  man  in  the  sense  ofioarrior  was  intro- 
duced  to  thii  north  of  Europe.  This  should  be  south.  The  Longobards 
might  indeed  introduce  ber,  orjir;  but  the  Saxons  had  wer,  and  the  Ger- 
mans  bar  or  bcer  before  their  arrival. 

—  121.  Wachter  supposes  drost  to  have  been  drottsaet.  He  is  not  con- 
firmed  by  the  French  drossart,  a  grand  bailiff,  which  is  Frankish  properly, 
and  literally  a  kind  of  governor. 

—  122.  Drverie.  To  this  class  of  words  belongs  the  Low  Latin  drudi, 
"  Sine  solatio  et  comitatu  Drudorum  atque  Vassorum,  &c." — Capit.  Car. 
Calvi,  tit.  xxiii,  c.  4. 

—  126.  Bell-house.  Tlie  reference  to  this  should  have  been  L.  Merc, 
and  not  L.  Merr.  The  second  article  of  the  Mercian  Law,  on  ranks,  is 
given  in  a  note,  p.  3.j8. 

—  126.  Tinel  du  Roy.  "  La  Court  de  Seneschalle  et  Mareschall  del 
hostiell  du  Roy  ne  la  jurisdictioa  dycelle  ne  passe  lespace  de  douze  lewes  a 
counters  le  Tencll  du  Roi." — St.  13  Rich.  II.  st.  1,  c.  3.  The  lewes  or 
miles  were  to  be  counted  from  the  house  or  palace. 

—  127.  The  Anglo-Saxon  met,  meat,  in  the  sense  oifeodum,  resembles 
the  Dutch  (or  Low  Saxon,  as  Bellenden  calls  it),  miet,  a  stipend ;  as  "  mij 
hoor  miet ! "  I  have  a  right  to  my  dues,  namely,  the  stipend  of  a  priest. 
— Archmology  of  Popular  Phrases  and  Nursery  Rhymes,  Vol.  I,  p.  258, 
andp.  287. 

—  1 42.  TJie etymological  cognate  is  bellare.  The  word  whence  come  the 
Low  Latin/e/7o,  and  corruptly/e/o,  is  O.  Germ,  The  following  derivations 
are  taken  from  Dr.  Xoah  \Vebster's  Dictionary,  1831,  and  Mr.  (now  Dr.) 
Richardson's  Etymological  Dictionary,  1836. 

Felon. — Tcr.felon,  Low  Lat./e/o,  Arm.  fellon,  U.fello  otfellone,  SiXhiei. 
I  accord  with  Spelmao  in  deducing  this  word  from  the  root  of  fail,  the 
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APPEND.  origlnal  signification  being  a  vassal  who  failed  in  his  fidelity  or  allegiance 

"~~~~~    to  his  lord,  and  coinnutted  an  offence,  by  which  he  forfeited  his  feud. 

Henoe,  in  French^/tZon  '..^  traiterous,  rcbellious.     So  the  word  is  explained 

and  deduced  in  Gregoire's  Armoric  Dietionary.     The  derivation  fve  and 

lon,  in  Spelman,  copied  by  Blaclisfone,  is  unnatural. 

Dr.  Webster. 
Felon. — Slcinner  says,  either  froni  the  A.S.felle,  Vr.feUon,  It.fellone, 
crudelis,  cruel,  fell,  or  from  feah,  beneficiura,  stipendiura,  and  Gerni.  lon, 
pretiura  (sc),  the  crime  tliat  is  punished  by  loss  or  forfeiture  of  the  fee. 
Hickes  (Gram.  Franco-Theo.  p.  95j,  is  of  tlie  former  opinion,  and  Spelmaa 
favours  tlie  latter.  According  to  Hickes,  tlie  forfeiture  of  the  fee  was  an 
incidental  punishment,  adjudged  to  thefelness,  cruelty,  or  atrociousness  of 
the  crime.  According  to  Spelman,  this  forfeiture  was  the  cause  of  the 
iraposition  of  the  name  upon  the  crime  so  puuislied.  Vossius  (de  Vitiis, 
p.  202,^  proposes  the  Gerraan  faelen,  vel  feelen,  errare  relinquere,  cadere. 
This  etymology  is  noticed  by  Spelman,  and  rejected  by  Wachter,  quia  non 
explet  mensuran  criminis.  The  common  usage  among  our  old  writers,  as 
well  as  among  the  Frencli,  confirms  this  opinion  of  Hickes. 

Dr.  Richardson. 
P.  171.     Rajna,  a  queen,  should  be  rajni. 

—  177.  The  denva.tion  o{  drott,  dryhten,  &c.  raay  not  be  correct,  for 
these  terras  may  after  all  be  the  Sanskrit  dhritl,  a  firm  person,  which  with 
ri.ta  (see  rector),  is  found  as  the  proper  name  of  an  allegorical  descendant 
of  huni,  a  prince  so  called,  whence,  it  raay  be,  come  the  various  cognates 
of  lionungr,  cyning,  king  (See  p.  1  Qi).  Drott,  dryhten,  and  the  cognatea 
will,  in  this  case,  still  belong  to  the  class  of  titles  denoting  personal  ability 
to  protect. 

—  180.  The  derivation  of  raja,  rex,  from  ragh,  raay  not  be  correct. 
Pott  deduces  rex  from  regere,  and  raja  from  raj,  to  shine,  or  to  be  splendid. 
His  observations  under  the  Sanskrit  roots  raiij  (tingere),  and  raj  (splendere), 
are  as  follows  :  "  S.  rajan  (rex),  des  Glanzes,  der  grossen  Pracht  wegen. 
Hiemit  scheint  sich  das  Lat.  reg  sehr  nahe  zu  beriihren  ;  gleichwohl  leite 
ich  dieses,  wie  jedermann,  von  rad.  reg  (richten,  lenken),  indem  ich  die 
Moglichkeit  des  Quautitiitwechsels  durch  reg-ula,  wie  teg-ula  von  teg, 
beweise.  Ich  halte  daher  die  Uebereinstimmung  von  raj-an  und  reg, 
Goth.  reiks  (princeps), — Etymol.  Forschung.  I,  p.  237.  The  Sanskrit  raji, 
a  collection,  applied  to  people,  is  a  society. 

—  184.  The  Copy  of  Amera  Cosha  (not  Costra,  as  in  the  note),  is  that 
of  Colebrooke. 

—  1 85.  The  loftiest  titles  in  Europe  have  an  exceedingly  humble  origin. 
In  the  reflections  which  M.  Aruaud  makes  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
Roman  liistory  is  written,  he  has  the  following  just  remarks  on  the  kings 
of  Rome  and  their  subjects  :  "  Quels  etoicnt  les  pretendus  rois  de  ce  ramas 
de  quelques  brigands  ?  N'etoient-ils  pas  visiblement  des  chefs  de  voleurs 
qui  partageoient  un  gouvernement  tumultueux  avec  une  petite  horde  feroce 
et  indisciplinee  ? 
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"Ne  doit  on  pas,  qiiand  on  compile  rhistoire  ancienne,  fairc  sentir  APPEND. 
l'6norme  difference  de  ces  capitaines  de  bandits  avec  de  veritables  rois  —— — 
d'une  nation  puissante?" — Varieti^s  Literaires,  t.  'iv,p.  24G. 

P.  188.  "  Does  not  appear  to  Imvc  been  known."  "SVe  can  scarcely 
suppose  a  leader,  even  of  tlie  banditti  in  tlie  precedinsr  note,  withoiit  some 
authority,  and  however  limited  it  might  be,  he  would  still  be  all  that  Sir 
Francis  requires  for  a  king.  His  etymoh)gy,  from  can  or  cean,  the  head, 
and  secondarily,  the  chief,  does  not  convey  more  tlian  the  derivatiou  of  the 
Roman  rex,  from  the  Hebrew  rosch,  head.  With  respect  to  the  early  chiefs 
as  legislators,  Dicceneus,  among  the  Goths,  is  particularly  raentioned  as 
governlng  by  his  own  laws  ;  and  the  first  acts  attributed  to  Odin,  are 
making  laws  and  appointing  administrators  of  justice  throughout  Scan- 
dinavia. 

—  197.  The  Jndges  of  hnndreds.  These  judges,  called  hunnones,  are 
mentioncd  in  a  charter  of  the  emperor  Henry  III,  in  10-56,  and  in  another 
of  Henry  IV.,  in  1065:  "  Constituimus  etiam  atque  jubemus,  ut  advocata 
in  abbatia  illa  non  nisi  ter  in  anno  placitare  deheant,  et  illi  qui  hunnones 
in  quibusdam  locis  dicuntur,  tertium  tantam  anno,  nisi  recens  furtum 
fuerit,  aut  ex  parte  abbatis  facta  fuerint,  placitum  habeant." — Du  Cange, 
III,  col.  1260. 

—  200.  Gramur,  an  epithet  of  king.  From  the  Sanskrit  grama,  a 
village,  mentioned  in  the  uote,  the  word  gramur  affords  another  of  the 
numerous  appellations  of  men  from  the  act  of  eating  or  supplying  others 
with  food.  Grama  is  derived  by  the  Hindu  grammarians  from  gras,  to 
eat,  to  devour. 

—  209.  Fra,  fru,  vroiao.  On  the  general  correspondence  of  Sanskrit 
P  with  Goth.  F,  O.H.G.  V  (See  Pott,  Etymol.  Forsch.  t.  82;,  I  have  sug- 
gested  prabhuh,  a  master,  as  the  etymon  ;  but  on  reconsideration,  I  do  not 
think  tliat  niistress,  but  that  wife,  is  the  first  significatiou,  and  lady  the 
second.  In  this  caso,  it  is  either  a  derivative  or  a  cognate  of  bharijya,  a 
wife,  and  woman  of  the  secoiid  order  of  nobility  ;  from  bhri,  to  support, 
nourisli,  niaintain.  Agaiust  this  there  is  the  general  agreenient  of  bh  witli 
b  in  Gothic,  and  p  in  O.  H.  German. 

—  214.  Nothing  inore  than  (of )  a  noble  family.  ^thel,  variously 
spelled  in  the  dialects,  by  itself,  means  native  country  ;  but  in  this  word 
cetheling,  it  is  manifestly  in  the  sense  of  Norse  attar,  affinity  by  blood, 
connected  with  Goth.  atta,  a  father.  The  meaning  of  -ing  has  been  suffi- 
ciently  explained ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Wachter  conceives  that 
it  Is  the  Keltic  engi,  to  bear  children,  to  be  born,  and  so  to  mean  indigenous 
in  Gentilc  names;  as  Thuringi,  from  mountains;  Marsingi,  from  lakes ; 
Talingi,  firom  dales,  etc.  The  termination,  however,  is  not  constant  to 
this  derivation,  for  he  says  that  in  dwellings,  districts,  cities,  regions,  it 
signifies  earth,  by  anastrophe  of  yj/.  Tliis  latter  opinion  he  tries  to  support 
by  Ottfried'8  heim-inge,  the  land  of  the  virgin's  dwclling  :— 

"  Thia  muater  ouh  bibringc 
z\  iro  heiminge." 

L.  1,  c.  21,  V.  9. 
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iiito  the  laiid  of  her  dwelling. 
Ottfried,  restricted  by  the  laws  of  metre,  used  the  nearest  word  that  wonld 
suit  the  original.  His  heim  is  a  liome,  and  liis  inge  is  that  which  is,  not 
exactly  a  home,  but  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  home,  namely,  a  dwelling 
place  in  a  larger  sense  than  a  house.  (See  the  Sanskrit  -in,  which  explains 
-ing  in  both  cases,  as  well  as  the  Keltic  engi,  p.  170.)  Ham,  heim  (home), 
he  explains  to  be  a  natural  coveringand  ordinary  shelter,  from  the  Scythian 
(1)  Jieinien,  to  cover;  as  A.-S.  cildhama,  the  womb.  I  suspect  that, 
originating  when  men  were  in  the  hiinting  and  pastoral  stale,  it  was  the 
place  in  which  meals  were  taken.  Sanskrit  J/;m?),  jani,  cham,  jim,  chham, 
to  eat.  Helni,  in  the  Teiitonic  dialects,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  a  covering, 
and  appears  to  be  connected  with  Sanskrit  r.  chil,  to  clothe. 

Page  215.  Reguli  and  suh-regnli.  A  very  ancient  title  of  a  nobleman  in 
office  among  the  Chinese  is  regolo,  and  Mewar,  rawuJ.  It  is,  thereforc, 
not  quite  certain  that  regul-us  is  the  diininutive  of  rex.  Rex  is  rakshi, 
and  rege,  raja ;  and  between  regulus  and  these  eastern  appellations  there  is 
little  difference.  Col.  Tod  says,  "  Rauiul  or  Raoul  is  yet  borne  as  a 
princely  title  by  the  Aharya  prince  of  Dongurpoor,  and  the  Yadu  prince  of 
Jessulmer,  whose  ancestors  long  ruled  in  the  heart  of  Scythia.  Raoul 
seems  to  have  been  titular  to  the  Scandinavian  chiefs  of  Scythian  origin. 
The  invader  of  Normandy  was  Raoul  corrupted  to  Rollon  or  Rollo." 
(Rujasthan,  I,  p.  21 3. j  In  Norse  Saga,  this  Raoul  is  Hrollaugur.  In 
the  popular  language  of  the  Carnatic,  raya  is  a  king,  whence  rawul,  regolo, 
&c. 

—  220.  The  opinion  that  the  sons  of  the  kings  of  England  were  earls 
by  birth,  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  policy,  may  also  be 
owing  to  the  practice  of  VVilliam  I.,  for  though  Neustria  appears  to  have 
been  ceded  to  the  Norse  Jarl  Hrollaugur  or  Rollo,  as  a  dukedom;  never- 
theless  William  1.,  of  England,  "  in  his  Saxon  style  of  Normandy,  called 
himself  only  earl  of  it,  which  iii  that  age  was  translated  princeps  Nor- 
ynannice.  But  he  used  that  name  for  those  that  were  then  the  comites  of 
England.  And  comea  and  dux  were  used  indifferently  in  Normandy. 
From  that  age  the  Latin  word  comes,  and  the  Danish  earl,  has  expressed 
the  same  thing." — (Selden,  Titles  of  Honor,  p.  610.J  If  WiIIiam's  imme- 
diate  successors  of  the  Norman  Line  adopted  the  Saxon  style,  they  must 
have  employed  the  same  word  eo7-l,  becanse  herefoga,  though  in  sense  and 
etymology  exercitus  dux,  did  not  admit  the  Continental  acceptation  of  the 
sovereign  dux.  No  diplomas  of  the  kind  seem  to  exist  of  an  earlier  date 
thaii  42  Hen.  III.,  when  duke  had  acquired  tlie  quasi  regal  signitication. 
This  monarcli,  iii  a  singiilar  proclamation,  issued  A.  D.  1258,  styles  hiin- 
self,  "  Ilenr'  thurg  godes  fultume  king  on  Engeloande.  Ihoaverd  on 
Yrloand.  duk  on  Norm'.  on  Aquitain.  and  eorl  on  Aniou." — Pat.  I,  3 
Hen,  III.,  m.  15  in  Turr.  Lond.  apud  Rymer,  Foedera,  t.  I,  p.  378. 

—  220.  Earls  of  Sochurn  were  gentlemm  of  the  suine  class.  I  suspect 
that  gentlemen  who  obtaincd  this  title  by  popular  acclamation,  were  des- 
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cendents  from  persons  who  had  received  writs  of  summons  to  parliament  APPEXD. 

before  the  distinction  of  minor  and  greater  barons  arose.     Tlie  lords  of  the     — — 

manor  of  Warrington  were  long  styled  barons,  because  one  or  two  of  the 

Butlcr  family  had  been  so  summoned.     There  was  the  baron  of  Kinderton, 

80  recently  as  the  Parliamentary  wars  j  and  I  think  there  is  a  baron  of 

Hilton  at  the  present  day.     Selden  says  :  "  The  word  baro  hath  also  been 

so  much  communicated  tliat  not  only  ali  lords  of  manors  have  bcen  from 

ancient  time,  and  arc  at  this  day,  sometimes  called  barons  (as  in  the  style 

of  their  Court  Barons,  which  is  Curia  Baronis,  &c  ,  and  I  have  read  linrg 

de  son  Barony  iu  a  bar  to  an  avowry  for  hors  de  son  fee),  but  also  the 

judges  of  the  exchequer  have  it." — Titles  of  Honor,  p.  088. 

P.  228.  Transpose  gefera,  a  conqmnion,  in  order  to  maJie  gerefa.  Sir 
F.  Palgrave  seems  to  adopt  their  opinion  (Engl.  Comt.  I,  p.  81,  n.),  Lye 
is  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  singular  fancy :  "  Gerefa, 
comes,  socius,  priEpositus,  praefectus  :  hinc  vox  reccutior  grece,  graf 
(graphio),  reve,  cum  compositis — tandem  vero,  quocumque  demum  occur- 
rit  haec  vox  gerefa,  nihil  aliud  sonat  quam  gefera,  comes,  cujus  locum  per 
metathesin  occupat :"  to  which  Wachter  adds,  "  Atque  sive  gefera  dicas, 
sive  per  anagramma  gerefa,  semper  comitem  dicis,  socium,  atque  sodalem." 

—  229.  Ofall  these  loords,  the  loio  English  grabber  is  the  undoubted 
cognate.  When  this  was  written  I  had  not  seen  Lassen's  note  on  the  word 
"rfurgrrtMo,"iu  thc  liymn  of  Atreya,  on  tiie  God  Agni  or  Fire,  from  tlie 
Rigveda.  It  appears  that  the  root  grah,  to  take,  seizc,  appreliend,  to  whicii 
I  refer  gerefa,  graff,  and  tlic  likc  appellations  of  a  fiscal  officer,  was  an- 
ciently  grubh  (pronounced  grav),  as  in  the  compound  above,  consequently 
grahaka,  a  police  ofiicer,  was  grabhaka,  and  graha,  a  receiver,  grabha. 
Lassen  cites  as  cognates  the  Gr.  gripeus,  gripeuo,  grlphos ;  Zendic  gerew, 
part.  gerepta  ;  "  et  nisi  fallor  Latinum  rapere."—' Ardhol.  Sscrifa.  p.  130. 

—  230.  Bellagines,  These  were  thc  civil  laws  of  Dicoeneus,  a  philoso- 
pher  among  the  ancient  Goths :  "  Dicoeneus  Gothis  pliysicam  tradens," 
aays  Jornandes,  "naturaliter  propriis  legibus  vivere  fccit,  quas  usquc  nunc 
conscriptis  bellagines  nuncupant." 

,  —  240.  The  bhala  is  the  sign  manual  of  the  Saloombra  chieftain,  as 
hereditary  premier  of  the  siate  of  Mewar.  Pott  derives  bajulus  (p.  241^, 
from  the  Sanskrit  xcah,  vehere,  to  carry. — Etymol.  Forschuvg.  11,/).  276. 

—  244.  Castrum.  The  following  is  Prof  Potfs  derivation  of  this 
word :  "  Castrum  etwa  vom  cadere  (sich  niederlassens)  und  castrare  von 
csedere." — Ib.  II,  p.  2ijQ.  It  seems  more  probably  derived  from  the 
materials  of  the  building. 

—  277.  Htergravivs,  found  hy  Loccenius  in  the  Chron.  Asiat.  It 
should  be  Ansiat.,  a  Chronicle  of  the  Anse  or  llanse  Towns. 

— -  279.  Marquvi,  which  ia  considered  (p.  279-281  j  to  be  derived  from 
mark,  a  boundary,  and  so  to  denote  the  lord  or  governor  of  the  boundary, 
is  conjectured  by  Pott  to  be  the  same  as  the  lias  Breton  marc'heh,  a 
cavalier,  from  7narc'h,  a  horse ;  as  Gaelic  marcach,  a  horseman,  from  marc, 
a  horse.    These   words,  as  well  as  the  old  Keltic  marca,  Welsh  mar^  (a 
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APPEND.  horse,  stud,  stallion),  Old  lljgh  German  merikha,  &  mare,  anrt  perhaps  the 
~~"  Hungarian  marha,  a  cow,  appear  to  be  referabie  to  the  Sanskrit  mriga,  a 

deer,  or  any  wild  beast  (Ibid.  II,  p.  116j.  As  the  Sanskrit  mriija  comea 
from  the  root  mriri,  1.  4.  to  search  for,  and  mrig,  in  infinit.  margitum,  ap- 
pears  to  be  etymologically  related  to  the  root  o{  mark;  the  immediate  deri- 
vation  oi  marquis  and  mark,-dhoundHTy ,  Is  not  affected.  As  to  the  A.-S. 
tnear,  it  seems  clearly  descended  from  Sanskrit  mar,  and  to  have  been 
originally  rather  an  epithet  than  tlie  name  of  the  auimal.  It  may  be  fur- 
ther  observed  that  the  deiivation  of  wfflr^MJs,  from  this  name  of  a  horse, 
although  it  is  referable  to  the  same  original  as  mark,  a  frontier,  boundary, 
does  not  agree  with  the  history  of  the  word.  The  first  vtarchiones  were  the 
gnardians  or  governors  of  marclies :  "  Carolus  misit  et  accersivit  filium  suum 
bene  equitantem,  cum  omni  populo  militari,  relictis  tantum  Marchionibus, 
qui  fines  i'egni  tuentes,  si  forte  ingruerent,  hostiiim  arcerent  incursus." — 
Aimon.  l.  V,  c.  2.  The  first  marquis  among  the  Franks  was  Gero  Marchio, 
■who  held  the  Saxon  frontier  against  the  Slavonians,  in  950. 

P.  280.  Ban,  or  lord  govcrnor.  "  Ban  turris  et  Hungariis  praeses  ali- 
cujus  regiii.  Propvie  tamen  Ungaris,  banni  sunt  peculiares  gubernatores 
regnorum,  ad  UngariEe  coronam  spectantinm,  ut  Dalmatioe,  Croatiae  vel 
Sclavoniae." — Spelm.  Gloss.  p.  62. 

J3rt«,  a  tianner,  hence  &an-/eMca,  a  district  round  cities,.  towns,  monas- 
teries,  &c.,  endowed  with  certain  privileges;  anrt  bannum,  bannire,  are  from 
tlie  Saxon  ban,  an  cdict.  In  German,  kdnigs  bann  was  a  superior  jurisdic- 
tion  by  tlie  king's  authority ;  bnrghann,  a  municipal,  and  bhutbann  a 
crlminal  jurisdiction.  The  original  nieanjng  is  perceptible  in  all  these 
terms. 

—  281,  n.  "  Marha,  Marha,"  quod  est  apud  eos  signum  beUicum  excla- 
mavit.  Mar  is  the  war  shout  of  the  Rajpoot  warrior,  when  hc  invokes 
Har,  the  god  ofwar.  The  worci  miir  significs  the  evil  striker ;  anrt  Har 
or  Haru  is  tlie  name  of  Siva,  thc  destroyer  of  the  worlrt,  from  hri,  to  seize 
by  force. 

The  explanation  of  mar  is  Col.  T..d'9  ;  but  niay  it  not  have  been  originally 
the  same  as  the  Scytbian  marha,  which,  however,  might  mean  "  to  horse  !  " 
A.-S.  meai-h. 

298.     Admiral.    Though  Commodore  is  unquostionably  a  feodal  title, 

it  may  be  disputed  with  good  reason,  that  the  Admiral  has  any  pretensions 
to  be  so  considered.  It  followed  rather  as  an  appendant  to  the  English 
conversion  of  a  Spanish  feortal  title  to  a  naval  use,  just  as  admiral  super- 
eedQil  capitaneus  maris.  Matt.  Paris,  sub  anno  1272,  however,  makes  it 
equivalent  to  consxd ;  and  consul  it  is  well  known  was  an  early  translation 
of  earl,  and  synonymous  with  coines.  "  Admiralius  Jopensis,  natioue 
Saracenus ;  qujB  dignitas  apud  nos  consulatus  vocatur." — Vide  Spelm. 
Gloss.p.l^. 

317.     The  Sanskrit  praudah,  proud,  appears  to  be  connected  wlth 

theroot  prid.  Thc  d  o{ praudah  is  a.  cerebral  ih,  for  which  we  have  no 
character,  and  which  represents  a  sound  that  is  not  found  in  any  European 
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langiiage.     As  it  is  manifestly  passed  into  the  Enropean  d,  pramlah  is    APPKND. 
given  as  the  sufficing  orthography  of  prnuihnh.     Uscd  for  protha,  it  i"?  a    "~~~~~" 
compound  of  pra  and  utha,  the  participle  of  vah,  vehere,  and  signifies 
carried  along  or  foncnrd. 

—  yi9.  Ileri.  Ilara,  a  name  of  Siva,  should  liave  heen  introdticed 
instcad  of  Ileri. 

—  325  Bnron,  in  thc  Laws  nf  WiUbim  I.  Sir  ITenry  Spelman  says 
the  word  baron,  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Norman — "  vel  cum 
Edwardus  Confessor  aurcs  moresque  imbibisset  Normannicos."  The  first 
mention  of  the  word  which  I  havc  met  with,  is  in  Domesdav  VII,  367, 
where  it  is  said  :  "  hanc  terran  invadiavit  abbas  et  baronos  rejris."  And 
Eadmcrus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  speaking  of  V\'illiam  I.,  says: 
"  Nulli  episcoporum  perraittebat  ut  aliqnem  de  baronibus  suis,  seu  ministris 
excommunicaret." — Cruise,  on  Dignities,  I,  51. 

—  337.  Low  Latin  caballus.  It  is  Low  Latin  only  in  its  signification, 
which  ia  the  middle  ages  liad  ascended  from  the  sorry  jade  or  nag  of 
Horace,  to  the  military  charger.  I  doubt  the  derivation  from  hap,  and 
refer  to  note,  p.  340. 

—  340.  SJgnifying  the  proprietor  of  this  co\c  land.  Therc  are  many 
fanciful  derivations  of  the  Latin  haccalaurens ;  as  from  barca  lauri,  bccause 
successful  candidatcs  were  crowned  with  laurel ;  from  baculo,  a  cudgel, 
becanse  boys  wcre  cudgelled  to  compel  tliem  to  study.  Others  suppose 
tlie  word  to  have  bcen  batnlarii,  iiecause  tliey  battled  or  contended  for 
mastery  in  learning.  Wachter  su5.'gests  A.-S.  boc,  a  booli,  and  lareoto, 
which,  however,  does  not  mean  a  student,  but  a  preceptor. 

—  363.  A  term  tvhich  denntes  the  "  rascnlify."  The  term  commoner 
includes  gentlemen  descended  from  old  baronial  families  in  the  time  of 
Kenry  III.,  ofwhoma  few  are  still  extant,  aud  who  possess  a  nobility 
which  monarchs  cannot  confer,  or  truly  speaking,  exalt-  After  these  come 
8uch  as  Wake,  Blount,  Clavering,  Malet,  Astley,  Gresley,  Beaumont, 
Corbet  j  and  a  fcw  more  equally  ancient,  though  only  of  knightly  rank  in 
thosedaysj  such  as  Barrington,  Clifton,  Egerton,  Burdett,  Croft,  Dering, 
Mordaunt,  Bedingfiehl,  Oglander,  Tyrrel,  Kynaston,  Knightley,  &c. 
"  Many  of  these,"  says  the  collector  of  the  names,  "  are  in  possession  of 
fair  estates,  and  retain  thcir  stations  in  society  witli  honor."  Families  of 
this  kind,  vying  with  the  titled  nobles,  and  sometimes  excelling  them  in 
tlie  chief  attribute  of  nobility,  are  degraded  by  the  unsuitable  appellation. 
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Abatis,  Loto  L.  {liTOraabactor),  an  aveiior,  officer  of the  stable;  niodern 

hostlerj  duty  of  the  arch-marshal  ofGermany,  293 
Ad,  Sskt.  r.,  to  eat,  tlie  etymon  of  atta,  ataman,  &c.,  28.     Sce  adaliiKj, 

etheling,  adal  land,  odal  land,  udal  succession. 
Adaling,  Teut.  of  a  noble  father  or  family,  169. 
Adal  land,  see  odal  land. 
Adeling,  169,  170,  173. 
Adelingus,  Loio  L.  in  the  Barbaric  codes  put  for  patricius,  with  which  it 

coincidcs  in  ctymol.  signification,  94.     See  ad  and  pa. 
Adelschalk,  O.  G.  a  noble  servant,  page  in  a  ducal  court,  sec  edclknab. 
Adolescens  Bohemicus,  Lat.  the  Bohemian  Youth,  title  of  thc  heir  aiiparcnt 

to  the  throne,  327. 
Admiral,  see  amirom. 

j^tterbot,  O.  N.  compensation  to  a  family  for  homicide,  102,  n. 
Age,  Old,  held  in  little  esteem  among  rude  nations,  30;  old  people  ex- 

posed  to  wild  bcasts,  31  n.;  less  likely  to  be  venerated  by  the  early  Ro- 

mans  than  the  Germans,  40;  treatment  by  the  Hoitentots,  Addit.  Notcs 

to  p.  31  n.     See  Youth. 
Ajax,  a  name  primarily  denoting  strength,  301. 
AI,  Sskt.  r.  to  be  able;  its  derivatives,  26,  27,  34. 
Ala,  N.  to  feed,  nourish,  produce;  its  cognates,  26. 
Alam,  Sskt.  able,  34. 

Alaud,  Belg.  O.  G.  alimcnt,  35.     See  alod. 
Alauda,  Lat.  a  (ialhi-Bclgic  appellatiun  of  a  Romaa  Icgion,  34. 
Alaiid-i», -M//t,  Loin  Lat.  the  same  as  rt/orf«//i. 
Alavala,  an  Indian  Sagc,  the  samc  as  Alviss,  27  n. 
Albcrga,  Loio  Lat.  certain  right  of  frcc  entertainment  in  thi.'  house  of  a 

vassal,  125.     See  herberg. 
Alberge,  O.  Fr.  idem;  and  house  of  publjc  entcrtainmcnt?  ib. 
Aldania,  Low  Lat.  belonging  to  an  aldea,  34. 
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Aldea,  Sp.  a  village,  r,3. 

Aldennan  (of  Loudon),  aiicieutl>-  a  "baro,  caput  tribuum,"  and  "  baro  civi- 

tatis  Londinensis,"  217 
Aldii,  Loio  Lat.;  the  nourished  or  maintained;  cognate  of  Lat.  alti:  an 

inferior  class  of  people,  27 
Aldiones,  offspring  of  the  preceding,  27,  28  n. 
Ald-dom,  Aldom,  A.-S.  old  age,  33.     See  Aldordom. 
Aldor,  A.-S.  answers  to  the   English  an  elder,  25;  cognate  of  the  Lat. 

altur,  a  nourisher,  26;  etymology  of  these  words,  26,  27;  used  as  the 

synonyine  of  king,  182. 
Aldor,  an  Anglo-Saxon  title  of  a  chief,  25,  &c.;  a  king  or  rex,  178. 
Aldoras,  plu.  of  Aldor:  maintainers,  chiefs  of  the  people;  the  satrapae  of 

Beda,  28;  the  altherrin  or  priuces  of  the  ancient  High  Germans,  29: 

the  principes  of  Tacitus,  52,  169;  attended  by  bands  of  young  kinsmen, 

64;  enacted  the  first  laws  of  Kent,  26,  29;  their  degree  or  quantity  of 

power,  137;  their  title  used  as  equivalent  to  king,  194;  the  same  among 

tlie  Sakasens  as  patres  among  the  Romans,  ch.  iii,  37. 
AldorMAN,  A.-S.  aldor  and  7nan,  chief  of  a  tribe,  after  the  Heptarchy,  28; 

became  synonymous  with  heretoga,  214. 
Aldormen,  were  kings,  28;  judges  and  generals,  33  n.;  were  reguli,  tub- 

regidi,  principes,  215;  their  possessions,  216. 
Aidorthegn,  A.-S.  a  maintaining  thegu,  the  chief  of  thegus,  129. 
Ale,  (A.-S.  alodh),  liquid  nutriment,  from  Sskt.  al,  wlience  alu,  an  edible 

root,  84;  ridiculous  derivations  of  ale,  ib.  n.     See  Aul. 
Alere,  Lat.  to  nourish;  its  Teut.  and  Goth.  cognates,  and  derivation  from 

Sskt.  «/,  26;  refLTred  by  Pott  to  Sskt.  ridh,  crescere,  to  grow,  34  n.; 

coirespondence  with  ulen,  aljan,  kc.  26,  27. 
Aletudo,  Lmc  Lat.  aliment,  nourishment;  cognate  of  Goth.  alid-t,  nou- 

rished,  34. 
Aleu,  A-euf,  O.  Fr.  an  alod,  q.  v.  35. 
Alexandek  Sevebcs,  his  feodallaw,  87. 
A!h,  Go.  a  teinple,  Sskt.  alaijam,  a  hall,  243. 
Aljan,  Go.  Aliau,  A.-S.  to  nourish,  cognates  ofalere,  26. 
Alimentnm,  Alimonium,  Alitura,   Zat,   nourishment,  matter  of  nourish- 

ment,  coguates  of  «Zorf,  q.  v.  34,  35. 
Allegiance,  Gothic,  principles  of,  113;  Anglo-Saxon  oath  of,  114;  modern 

doctrine  of,  nct  founded  upon   the  Gothic  constitutions,  116;  but  upon 

Norman,  117;  Frank,  oath   of,  116;    Norman  oatlis,  117;    the  Gothic 

allegiauce  conipatible  with  liberty,  ib. 
Allodial  Land,  133. 
Allodium,  Loto  Lat.  properly  alodium,  34;  Potfs  derlvation,  35  «.;  lhre'8 

133n. 
Allotments  of  conquered  territory,  Barbarian,  80 
Alod    Teut.  uutriment;  allodial  land;  land  for  the  maintenance  of  a  heir, 

his  aliinent,  aliniony,  &c.  34,  35  n.;  heritable  without  military  or  other 

service,   1 40. 
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Alodarii,  Loio  Lat.  by  signif.  proprietors  ofnhdt,  but  in  Domesduy,  lorda 
pararaount  of  manors,  35;  surrender  their  inlieritances  to  beconie  feoda- 
tories,  66;  becomes  a  term  of  rcproach,  91. 
Alodes,  de  conquestu,  de  donatione  bnperaforis,  de  hereditate,  141  n. 
Alodh,  A.-S.  liquid  aliment,  ale;  etymologically  the  same  word  as  alod, 35. 
Alodio,  tenere  in,  Lat.  meaniiig  of  the  phrase,  97. 
Alodium,  Wachter's  derivatiou  of,  90. 

Alodum,   Low  Lat.  an  alod,  34;  corresponrts  with  alodh,  35. 
Aloth,  A.-S.  tiie  same  as  aludh,  84,  n. 
Alotum,  a  form  oi  alodum,  3o. 
Aloud,  Fraiic,  O.  Fr.  free  allodia!  laiirl,  35. 
Aloy,  O.  Fr.  an  alod,  35. 

Aliherro,  O.  (t.  a  maintaiiiing  lord,  cqiiivaleiit  to  Aldorman.  29. 
Altor,  Lut.  a  nourislier,  inaintaincr.     See  aldor. 
Alu,  Skst.  an  edible  root;  its  Europcan  cognales,  26. 
Alt;i.ss,  in  Northern  Mythology,  probably  the  same  as  tlie  Indian   Sage, 

Alavala,  27  n. 
Ama,  Skst.  near,  by :  amatya,  one  who  is  at  hand,  a  minister,  counsellor 
(of  state),  108  n,  whence  Norse  am-,  em-,  A.-S.  am-,  om-,  in  compounds 
denoting  office  or  eniployment;  and  Ger.  amht,  amt,  office,  charge,  &c. 
Ambacht,  O.  G.  anteced.  and  Sskt.  bhaj,  to  serve,  ageneral  term  for  office,^ 

108,«. 
Ambacti,  Lut.,  from  Belgic,  military  officers,  the  comj^e*  of  Tacitus,  108; 
followers  of  knights,  and  connected  with  cUentes,  110.     8ee  a?na,  and 
ambacht.     Professor  Potfs  dcrivation,  108,  ti. 
Ambachtman,  O.  G.  an  imperial  minister  or  counsellor,  109. 
Ambaht,  109.     See  ambucht. 
Ambascia,  Low  Lat.  Sskt.  ama  and  bhaj,  (see  ama),  confidential  service  or 

employment,  110, 
Ambassador,  from  preceding  through  Sp.  embaxador.     This  word  termin- 
ates  with  Sskt.  r.  tri,  to  cross  over.     A  confidential  servant  or   prince'9 
minister,  despatched  on  busiuess  abroad,  108,  110. 
Ambatscia,  in  the  Salic  Law,  108.     See  ambascia. 
Ambt,  O.  G.  service,  from  amatya;  siipra,  108  n. 
Ameralii,  Low  Lat,  sea  officers,  297.     See  amirom. 
Amici,  Lat.  friends,  but  restricted  to  an  emperor'8  companions;  a  title  or 

order,  83.     See  honungs  vinr. 
Amirjei,  Loio  Lat.  prcetors,  a  sort  of  governors,  298.     Sec  amirom. 
Amirom,  Arab.,  a  leader,  298. 

Ammiral,  "the  admiral,"  or  a  flrst  rate  ship  of  war,  298. 
Amrayl,  O.  E.,  from  amirom,  u  commaiicler  of  troops  among  tlie  Saraccns, 

298,  n. 
Amt,  G.,  from  ambt,  whence  amtmann,  a  nian  in  office,  governor,  bailiff, 

as  of  a  castlo,  etc.  108,  n. 
Amyrayl,  O.  E.,  a  Saracen  prince,  298,  w.     From  amirom. 
Anglo-Saxon,  its  affinity  to  the  Sanskrit,  ch.  1,^.10,     Feods,  140,  &c., 
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more  traces  of  tliem  in  A.-S.  laws  than  in  many  Germanic  codes  of  same 

period,  143  ;  people,  tlieir  difficult  conquest  of  Britain,  146. 
Antrustio,  Low  Lat.,  a  liege  s.ubject,  faitliful  vassal  iu  office ;  from  8skt.  r. 

dhni,  to  be  stedfast,  121. 
Apotliecary,  Gr.,  an  officer,  i.  e.  keeper  of  place  wliere  confections  were 

made  or  preserved,  272,  n. 
Arbergaria,  Low  L.,  right  of  a  feodal  lord  to  free  quarters ;  see  herberg,  135. 
Arberge,  O.  F.,  id.  ib. 

Anniger,  Low  Lat.,  one  that  carries  his  master's  armour,  346. 
Arms,  rlte  or  custom  of  swearing  upon,  112.  See  Wapnatak. 
Army,  among  the  Irish,  any  number  of  soldiers;  the  A.-S.  hei'e,  a  gang  of 

thirty-four  thieves;   the  Norse  her,  one  hundred  people;  the  Lougob. 

exercitus,  four  armed  men,  202,  n. 
Army  leaders,  their  appellations,  123. 
-arn,  -ern,  -irn,  -orn,  -urn, — terminations  in  the  Indo-European  languages^ 

from  Sanskrit  urna,  to  cover,  263. 
Arsacides,  tlieir  feodal  system,  62. 
Ataman,  a  Cossack  chief.     See  atta,  28. 
Atlianaricus,  tlie  Goth.  couqueror,  a  leamed  judge,  meaning  one  skilled  in 

the  art  of  war,  183. 
Atheliug,  frora  A.-S.  aiheling,  man  of  noble  race ;  Judge   BIackstone's 

oiiinion,  10,  n,;  above  an  aldennan  \n  Canute's  time,  14.     See  Edlingi. 
Ath,  hyld,  A.-S.,  oath  of  fealty,  113;  form  of,  114. 
Athsweord,  A.-S.,  oath  sword,  181.     See  arms,  wapentahe,  wapnatak. 
Atta,  Goth.,  a  father,  from  Sskt.  ad,  to  eat,  41. 
Auberge,  Fr.,  place  of  entertainment.     See  arberge,  herberg. 
Aul,  O.  Norse,a[e,  explained  to  be  aliment  in  the  Edda,  27,  n.     See  al^ 

alodh. 
Aula,  Lat.,  a  hall,  court;  Goth.  aUi,  a  temple;  Sskt.  alayan,  a  hall,  243. 
Avenor,  O.  E.,  from  Fr.  avoine,  from  Lat.  avena,  oats,  with   the  commou 

termination  or=^ari,  eri,  &c. — (See  For.  Q.  Rev.  X.)     This  termination 

dcnoting  a  nian,  and  erroneously  explained  by  Lat.  vir,  A.-S.  ^cer  (as  in 
hurhwar,  citizens),  is  the  Sskt.  r.  irr,  to  move,  oue  that  has  life,  an 
aniaial.     Avenor  was  an  ofFicer  of  the  stable,  293. 

Babas,  a  title  of  vassals  of  the  royal  famiiy  in  Mewar:  see  Child,  Enfans, 

Infanta,  &c. 
Baca,  O.  Span.,  a  cow,  from  Lat.  vacca,  id.  340. 

Bacalaria,  Loiv  Lat.,  cow  land,  apparently  equivalent  to  oxgang  of  land,  340. 
Bacalaria  dominicaria,  &c.,  demesne  cow  land,  ib. 
Bacalaria  facere,  341. 
Bacalarius,   Low  Lat.,  same  as    the    Frcncli    baceler  and   bacheler,    oue 

tliat  holds  a  bacalaria,  340. 
Baccalaureus  comes,  Loio.  Lat.,  a  bachelor  companion,  338. 
Bacele,  Baccllc,  O.  Fr.,  (baca,  a  cow,)  a  cow  land,  340. 
Bacellor,  O.  Fr.,  lioldcr  of  a  bacele :  a  bachclor,  ib. 
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Bacliele,  O.  Fr.,  (haca,  a  cow,)  cow  land,  340. 

Baclielc(la)fairc,  341. 

Bacheler,  holder  of  a  bachele,  ib.     See  Chevalier,  wheiice 

Bachelerux,  O.  Fr.,  cxplained  by  Selden  in  its  secondary  sense  of  bold,  339. 

Bachellor,  from  Fr.,  its  origin  referred  by  Selden  to  the  appellatioa  of  a 

Greek  soldier,  buccellarius,  12. 
Bachellor,  Knights,  338,  icc. 
Bachelor,  poor,  341. 

Bachelor,  temp.,  llen.  III.,  an  uninarried  person,  345. 
Bachevelereux,   O.  Fr.,  explained  by  Seldeii  as  bachclereux,  33   ;  but  as 
bachelereiix  from  bacheler,  so  this  from  ba.<icheveler,  and  unquestionably 
it  was  written  with  g. 
Baga,  Loiv  Lut.,  a  district;  ctymologically  the  same  as  pagus,  213. 
Bailiflf,  governor  of  a  province,  240  j  the  iiiissiis  regis,  241.     See  bhala. 
Bailli,  Fr.,  a  judgc,  the  chief  of  the  Jurats,  in  Ihe  Channel  Islands,  274. 
Bailus,  Low  Lat.,  a  governor,  240. 
Baly,  O.  ^, jurisdiction  of  a  bailifF,  ib. 
Ban,  Teut.  Sf  Slav.,  alordj  Goth./aw,  Pers.  banu,  a  lord ;  Sskt.  bhanu, 

the  sun,  a  prince,  280:  how  conuected  with  banner,  ib. 
Band,  kindred,  54, 

Band,  Pers.,  ycwcia,  286  ;  ylrafe.,  a  large  standard,  ib.  •! 

Banderet,  O.  Fr.,  a  standard  bearer,  367. 
Bandaria,  Loto  Lat.,  a  standard,  286. 

Bandhata,  Ssht.,  a  baud  of  kinsmen,  286,  n.     See  kindred  band. 
Banerer,  Scot.,  an  ordinary  standard  bearer,  283. 
Banerherren,  Norse,  lords  entitled  to  raise  their  own  standards;  banner- 

lords,  286  ;  banner  lords,  283,  &c. 
Banneret,  Fr.,  bearer  of  a  small  banner,  365;  creatlon  of,  366. 
Banners,  why  placed  upou  border  fortresses,  and  outer  walls  of  castles,  282 ; 

military  usage  respecting,  283 ;  delivery  of,  on  investiture,  284. 

Bar,  Teut.,  a  strong  man,  a  hero  ;  Sskt.  vira,  same,  304 ;  its  cognates,  305. 

Barbari,  Lat.,  barbarians,  all  who  were  not  Romans,  92 ;   Gr.  barbaroi, 

same;  Arab.  ftnrftar,  a  desert;  became  a  term  of  honour  in  opposition 

to  Romani,  91 . 

Barbarian  Codes,  though  composed  in  Latin,  preserve  the  terms  of  the 

original  Teutonic  laws,  94,  95,  n. 
Bakuako.ssa,  Fred.,  his  law  against  associatiug  with  Italians,  unless  they 

spoke  German,  98,  n. 
Baro,  baron,  300,  &c. 
Jiaro  et  rico  iMmo,  Span.  Lat.,  a  baron  and  great  nobleman,  309.     See 

rico,  rikr,  &c. 
Baro,  Lat.,  a  mercenary  soldicr,  derivcd  by   Isidore  froin  Grcek  barus, 
lieavy,  304,  n.    It  is  the  same  as  the  Teut.  bar,  &  strong  inan,  Sskt.  vira, 
a  man. 
Baro,  Lotv  Lat.,  a  man,  in  contrast  with  Jeminn  and  niulier,  306 
Baron,  derivations  by   Drs.  Wcbster  and    Richardson,  11,  jj. ;   the  title 
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popr.larly  given  to  gentlomen  wlicse  ancestors  were  summoned  to  parlia- 

nient,  Addit.  Notes  on  p.  2"20  ;  its  Asiatic  and  European  cognates,  305; 

division  into  great  and  less,  307  ;  an  im]>ortation  from  France,  321. 
Barones,  faroncs,  varones,  &c.,  Loio  Lat.,  barons,  301,  &c. 
Barons,  great  and  les.i,  307. 

Barony,  governmeut  of,  resembled  that  of  a  kingdom,  231. 
Baronye,  O.  E.,  employed  for  kingdom,  323. 
Barns,  Low  Lat ,  a  man,  94,  306. 

Basclievalier,  O.  Fr.,  an  inferior  knight,  siipposed  to  be  a  bacheller,  341. 
Basileus,  Gr.,  a  king,  probably  from  Sanskrit  r.  7;««^,  to  dispose  in  order  r 

title  of  some  Saxon  kings,  200. 
Batal,  Arah.,  a  champion,  Persic,  cutting,  303. 
Batta,  in  Bengali,  military  service,  pay  or  rations.     See  hhatta,  feod,  &c. 

50,  n. 
Battle,  Fr.  hattaille,  a  trial  of  strength.     See  the  etymology,  303,  n. 
Baupje,  a  royal  title  in  Rajasthan,  literally  answering  to  sire,  in  the  sense 

of  father,  328. 
Beefeater,  Fr.  hmifetier,  a  contraction  of  langue  de  hcevf,  a  kind  of  spear,  45. 
Bellagines,  Loio.  Lat.,  bye  laws  among  the  (jolhs,  236. 
Bellhouse,  a  Saxon  relic  of  the  sonnding  war  shield  in  the  ancient  her- 

herg  aq^  heristall,  126.     See  tinel  du  roy 
Benefices,  Lat.  henefacere,  to  do  well  to  another ;  origin  of,  66,  n. 
Beneficium  et  munus,  Lat.,  benefice  and  gift,  76,  141. 
Bengali  military  service,  statement  of  the  hatta,  and  eraoluments  of  an 

artillery  officer,  50,  n. 
Beod  geneat,  A.-S.,  a  table  participator,  table  companion,  palace  count,  157. 
Beorn,  A.-S.,  a  uobleman,  a  prince,  158  :  from  Sanskrit  vira,  a  strong 

man,  a  hero.     It  is  probably  the  A.-S.  form  oiharon. 
Berewic,  A.-S.,  a  berwick,  place  of  defence,  the  name  of  a  dreng,  160. 
Berne,  Scot.,  Pinkerton'8  derivation,  321. 
Berne,  O.  Fr.,  a  nobleraan,  the  sarae  as  haron,  ih. 
Bers,  O.  F.,  for  haron,  ih. 
Bhadilah,  Sskt.,  a  strong  man,  a  hero,  303,  n. 
Bhaj,  Sskt.  r.,  to  serve :  see  amhacht,  amhiht,  &c. 
Bhala,  HindAstani,   a  lance,  sign  manual  of  the  hereditary  premier  of 

Mewar,  240. 
Bhan,  Sskt.  r.,  to  shine;  hhanu,  the  son,  a  prince,  280.     See  han,  hanner, 

fahn,  fan,  fana,  vahn. 
Bhat,  Sskt.  r.,  to  nourish,  feed,  40,  46,  49;  etymon  o{  feodiim,  food,  paiti, 

pay  or  ration,  bhatta,  &c. 
Bhat,  HindH.,  boiled  rice;  from  preceding,  50,  n. 
Bhata,  HindA.,  military  pay  or  allowance,  ib. 
Bhatah,  Sskt.,  a  soldier,  oue  that  receives  hliati,  46. 
Bhati,  Sskt.,  from  hhat,  wagos,  pay,  ration,  49, 71. 
Bhatta,  same ;  in  Mewar  a  ratiou,  50,  n. 
Bhogika,  Ssht.,  an  eater,  a  groom  ;  from  bfiogn,  eating,  46. 
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Bhooinia,  iii  Rajasthan,  an  allodial  proprietor,  opposed  to  feodal  or  military 

tenuut,  from  Sltst.  bhttmi,  tlie  Kround,  36 
Birleman,  A.-S.  a  butlur,  •i72.  See  byrel. 
Blackstone,  Sir  William,  on  niaxim  of  feodal  tennre,  58;    origin  of 

feodal  system,  70  h,  8'J  n. 
Bodysuards,  a  priuces,  calJed  a  fortrcss,  and  a  wall  of  shields,  84  n. 
liun  nnti/  et  drit,  O.  Fr.  leodal  phra^e,  good  frieiid   aiid  faithful  subject, 

"good  frieiid  and  tnie."  \'1-1. 
Bona  et  cattalla,  Low  Lat.  goods  and  chattels,  exiilanution  aud  origin    of 

the  phrase,  94  n. 
liondar,  O.  N.  rural  projirietors  of  land,  Persic  buml,  an  estate;  tlieir  be- 

haviour  iii  tlie  natioiial  assemblics,  13«. 
Bonde,  O.  A'.  a  land  owner,   131 ;  et\moI.  ib.  n. 
Boiids,  laiidowners,   130,  &c, 

Boui  homines,  goodmeu,  fightcrs,  knights,  315,  kc. 
Bonne  horame  (for  bon  homine),  Fr.,  a  goodnian  or  masteruf  a  family,  315. 

See  goodman. 
Boot,  a  leatliern  wine  bag,  204,     See  butler. 
Bordarius,  Lmc  Lat ,  from  A.-S.  bord,  a  table,  and  -ari,  a  mascnline  ter- 

minalion,  for  tiiC  nieaning  of  which,  see  acenur,  (in  Ind.):  explained  to 

be  a  cottager  who  supplied  his  lord's  table  with  poultry,  i:c. — (Spelman, 

in  V.  bordaria.)     An  otticer  in  the  household  of  Heury  II.,  272. 
Bordgeneat,  A.-S.,  saine  as  beodgeneat,  157. 
Bordweall,  A.-S.,  wall  of  shields,  prince's  body  guard,  84,  «. 
Bomou,  in  Africa,  feodal  system,  73. 
Boroughreeve,  278. 
Borsholder,  O.  E.,  from  A.-S.  bnrh  (byrig),  a  fortress  or  castle ;  a  castellan, 

afterwards  head  of  a  town,  229. 
Boteleryc,  O.  E.,  a  butlery,  263  :  from  bote,  a  leathern  wine  bag. 
Botellaria,  Low  Lat.,  the  butlery  in  Henry  ITs.  household,  263,  n. 
Bottle,  a  leathern  wine  bag,  or  little  boot,  viz.  a  small  butt,  264. 
Bottles.  arms  of  the  family  of  Boutciller,  in  France,  265. 
Botwand,  O.  Stc.  wand  or  rod  of  incssage,  its  use  and  signification,  240. 
Bouccllus,  Loic  Lut.,  a  bu.shel  or  leathern  wine  bag,  264,  n. 
BocLAiNviLLiERS,   CouNT   dc,  OH   thc  posscssion   of  land  in  common, 

ainong  tlie  French  conquerors  of  Gaul,  64. 
Bound,  Eng.,  Pers.  bund;  \n  the  sense  of  limit  or  country,  57. 
Bouteille,  Fr.,  a  bottle,  ancicntly  a  little  boot,  i.  e.  leathern  bag,  264. 
Boy,  ii»  marpahus,  derivation  of,  291. 
Brave,  bravo,  .E7(£/?.  and   Fr.   Ital.,  a  brave  man,  cognate  oi  frau,  froin 

Sanskrit  j7raZ;^a,  a  master,  lord,  210. 
Brodlinge,  brotessen,    Teut  ,  domestics,  eating  the  bread  of  brotherr  or 

bread  lord,  45.     Seejedesl,  hlajceta,  hlaford. 
Buccellarius,  bucellarius,  a  kind  of  soldier,  in  the  raiddle  ages,  named 

from  the  cake  served  for  his  ration,  46,  n.,  338,  339,  n. 
Budkaflc,  O.  Norte,  e.  message  rwl,  rod  of  command,  241.     See  bailiff. 
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Buud,  Pers.,  from  Sskt.  bhundatum,  to  inaiutain,  the  etymon  of  bonde, 

-band,  fund,  fundus,  kc,  131. 
Buoni  bomlni,  buonomiui,  Ital  ,gooduien,  countrymeu,  315. 
Burg,  Teut.,  a  castle  turretted  and  fortified  :  probably  tbe  Sanskrit  puri,  a 

city;  defined  to  be  a  collection  or  cluster  of  houses,  359,  n. 
Burgenda  Plolm,  O.  N.,  tbe  isle  of  the  Burgcnds,  now  Bornebolm,  the 

ancient  seatof  tbe  Burgundi,  192,  n. 
Burgesses,  superior  to  commoners,  3G1. 
BurggrafF,  O.  G.  the  graff  of  a  &?<r<7,  277. 
Burgh,  Eng.  §•  Scot.  from  A.-S  burh,  a  city  or  borough,  a  place  fortified 

with  a  castle,  254  &  n.     Sir  W.  Scotfs  description  of  ancient  burgh  in 

Zetland,  ib.  &  256. 
Burghgreve,  O.  E.  a  sort  of  bailiff,  the  same  as  boroughreve,  278. 
Eurgundi,  king  of,  called  hendiiios,  the  signification  and  etymol.  of  this 

word,  190,  192. 
Burh,  A.-S.  a  city,  town,  compared  with  Skst.  puri,  same,  254  n. 
Burlaw  men,  Scot.  bye  law  men,  236. 
Burschap,  Iceland.,  place  of  meetlng  to  make  bye  laws,  ib. 
Burthegn,  A.-S.,  a  bower  (chamber)  thane,  a  cliamberlain, 
Busellarius,  Lmv  Lat.,  a  leather  wine-bag  keeper,  263. 
But,  butt,  from  A.-S.  butta,  bytta,  a  bag  of  leather,  264. 
Butelaria,  butellaria,  Lotc  Lat.,  butlery,  263  &  n. 
Butericas,  A.-S.,  leathern  bags,  265. 
Buticula,  Loio  Lat.,  a  little  leather  bag,  264. 
Buticularius,  263. 

Butler,  261,  &c.,  a  bottler,  or  leather  wine-bag  keeper,  264. 
Bdtlek,  family  of,  their  arms  are  sMnks,  265. 
Butta,  Lat.,  a  boot,  butt,  leathern  bag,  264. 
Byelaws,  explanation  of,  235,  6. 

Byle,  bylle,  Sic.  §•  Nor.,  a  little  habitation ;  a  vill ;  Sskt.  palli,  a  village,  236. 
Byrel,  ^4.-5.,  a  bearer  (of  liquor  to  drink),  267. 
Bytta,  see  but. 

Caballaria,  Low  Lat.,  from  eaballus,  a  horse  in  trappings ;  the  same  as 

chevalerie,  the  teuure  and  tenement  of  one  that  holds  by  horse  service,337. 
Cabaliero,  Sp.,  a  chevalier,  337. 
Caballiero,  Sp.,  ib.  236. 
Caballus,  Low  Lat.,  a  horse  ;  Sskt.  kap,  to  move.     It  is  the  cognate  of  Gr. 

hi]>pos,  Si\es.  hampel  aud  happel ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  hoppa,  and  our  hobby, 

337,  340,  n. 
Caff"res,  their  treatment  of  the  old  and  infirm,  31,  7i. 
CamerEe  houetmannorum,  Loio  Lat.,  chambers  or  sessions  of  the  head- 

men  of  a  city,  210.     See  haubtman,  heofodman,  &c. 
Camerarii,  Lat.,  chamberlains,  officers  in  the  household  of  Anglo-Saxon 

noblemen,  156,  n. 
Caraerlengus  Major,  Low  Lat.,  a  chief  chambcrlain,  272,  n. :  from  an  un- 
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usiial  diminutive  o{ caniera,  a  chamber,  and  the  attributive  terniination 
-etig,  q.  d.  cameralengus.     The  Fr.  chainhelUiu,  originally  clianiberlan 
or  chambrelan,  which  has  now  a  low  meaning,  is  tlie  same  word. 
Capitainerie,  Fr.,  a  commandery,  211. 
Capitaneus,  Lat.,  a  head-man,  the  same  as  hauhtmann,  heofodman,  hau- 

fuding,  kc,  210  ;  a  principal  vassal  of  a  sovereign,  360,  n. 
Captain,  from  preceding,  a  supreme  govcrnor,  204.  See  210. 
Camifex,  in  Loio  Lat.,  a  cook,  and  also  a  butcher  :  appears  also  to  be  an 

executioner.     A  higli  ofBcer  in  the  court  of  Ilardicnute,  250,  n. 
Castellan,  see  borsholder. 

Castellum,  a  castle,  not  connected  with  kastali,  248. 
Catalla,  Loio  Lat.,  chattels  :  from  Sskt.  ghata,  a  water  pot,  tlirough  A.-S. 

cetel,  Goth.  katala,  a  kettle,  94,  n. 
Cavaliero,  It.,  one  that  holds  by  horse  service,  336. 
Cavallaria,  Loic  Lat-,  the  portion  of  a  cahalliero,  assigned  as  his  pay, 

337. 
Chamuh,  Ssht.,  the  eater,  an  army,  42,  53.       See  batta,   eating;  feod, 

food ;  paiti,  pay,  &c. 
Chattels,  originally  Jiettles.    See  catalla. 
Chevalier,  Fr.,  horseman,  a  knight,  one  that  holds  by  horse  service,  336  ; 

aost,  341 . 
Chevalerie,  chevalry,  service  of,  338,  &c.    Its  use  and  titles  in  Scandinavia, 

335. 
Cheventein,  Fr.,  a  chieftain,  captain,  210. 
Child,  a  young  nobleman,  327,  &c. 
Ching,  O.  Eng.,  a  king,  197, 
Chivaler  u  baner,  Fr.,  a  knight  banneret,  338. 

Chlodovaeus,  Loio  Lat.,  from  O.  Germ.  Hludwig,  whence  Ludioig,  Lodovic, 
&c.,  and  from  Chlodocoeus,  Louis,  f.eiois,  &c.    The  word  appears  to  be 
hlud=clijt,  \n  the  Lat.  in-clyt-us,  and  %oiga,  a  warrior,  a  noble  warrior: 
his  division  of  plunder,  68;  improbability  that  his  barous  would  declare 
thcy  had  no  title  to  their  share,  59  ;  Mr.  Hallam^s  opinion,  64. 
Chunna,  in  Salic  Law,  for  hun  or  hund,  one  hundred,  197. 
Chursa,  in  Mewar,  a  skin  or  hide  of  land,  47. 
Cid,  O.  Sp.,  from  Arab.,  a  lord,  82,  n. 
Cimbri  and  Teutons,  their  offer  to  become  feodal  vassals  to  the   Roman 

republic,  78. 
Circassia,  its  feodal  system,  74. 
Circuits  of  Judges,  their  origin,  274. 
Cliens,  Lat.,  a  dependent  upon  a  patron,  44. 
Clieutes,  Lat.,  military  followers,  110. 
Clovis,  see  Chlodovceus. 

Clytus,  Loio  Lat.,  a  king's  son.  The  word  is  either  a  part  of  Lal.  inclytus, 
famous,  or  the  Teut.  hlud,  loud  (Sskt.  hlad,  to  rejoice),  make  a  sound  of 
joy  ;  if  so,  inclytur=in-lcetus,  is  etymologically  connected  with  A.-S. 
gladian,  to  make  glad.     Clfftus  and  Clitus  used  for  atheling,  10,  n. 
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Cnnit,  .4.-5.,  a  boy,  servant,  kniglit,  priinarily  a  kinsraan,   108,   n.,  329, 

333.     See  Kiiiyfit. 
Coci,  Lnt.,  cooks,  officers  in  a  Saxon  boiiseholil,  156,  n.     See  Carnifex, 
Comarca,  Sp.,  a  boundary,  a  co-mark  or  inarch,  279. 
Comdorii,  Low  f.at.,  inferior  connts,  jterhajjs  from  comitores,  297. 
Comes,  I.at.,  a  companion,  connt ;  as  a  title  it  appoars  to  be  a  translation 

of  gesiiidh,  (jisindo,  &c.,  82  ;  a  kind  of  judge,  see  gravio.  — palatii,  249, 

— stahuli,  289,  — thesauriorum,  295,  — viarum,  2(iO. 
Comites,  pl.  of  comes,  among  ancient  Germans,  horsemen,  104;  paid  for 

tbeir  services  in  food,  83  ;  were  tiie  conn-ades  of  tlieir  ohiffs,  10    ;  fctyled 

consules,  215. 
Comitores,  Lat.,  from  comites,  297. 
Commodore,  from  comdnrius,  ib 
Commonalty,  361  ;  are  the  pJebs,  363. 
Commoner,  360,  &c.;  improperly  applied,  361  ;  not  a  gentleman,  but  one 

of  the  rascality,  363  ;  divisions  of  commoners,  364. 
Companionship,  between  chiefs  and  follovi^ers,  64. 
Conquajstor,  Lat.,  rendered  conqueror ;  in  feodal  law,  an  acquirer  or  pur- 

chaser,  156. 
Consonants,  canon  of  transition  of,  16,  17. 
Constable  and  Marsbal,  289,  &c. 
Consuetudines,    Lat.,  customs  of  an  Anglo-Saxon    nobleman'8    court    of 

pleas,  156, 7i, 
Consul,  used  for  comes  and  eorl,  215,  297. 
Court  baron,  231  ;  —  leet,  120,  231  ;  —  of  honour,  351. 
Cowardice,  ancient  formula  of  denunciation  of,  106. 
Cup-bearer,  see  scoll,  scull,  scullion. 
Cwen,  A.-S.,  a  woman,  wife,  queen,  207  :  from   Sskt.  kanya,  a  young 

woman,  208,  n. 
Cwlc  feoh,  /1.-5.,  living  cattle,  296. 

Cyning,  A.-S.,  a  king  ;  Mr.  Kemble'9  derivation  of,  193. 
Cyninges  tun,  the  manor  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  king,  359. 
Czar,  Slav.,  a  watehman,  167., 

Dam,  E.,  Dama,  Sp  ,  a  mother,  209 ;  ?  Sskt.  tam,  to  grieve.  The  word 
exists  in  the  Sskt.  couipound  dampati,  i.  e.  wife-husband  or  husband 
and  wife. 

Dame,  Fr.,  a  lady,  a  contraction  oi  domna,  for  domina,  ib. 

Damoisel,  P/*.,  a  young  nobleman  ;  contraction  of  domnicellus,  328. 

Damunah,  Sskt.,  a  tamer,  subduer,  liero,  eqnivalent  to  Lat.  dominus,  184. 

Dan,  Persic,  a  rich  man  ;  Sskt.  dhanin,  wealthy,  3*28. 

Dan  or  Danr,  first  kiiig  of  the  Danes,  20,  374. 

Danavas,  descendants  of  Danu,  ib. 

Dans,  O.  E.,  probably  dan,  328. 

Danzel,  O.  Fr.,  young  nobleman ;  from  domniccllus,  328. 

Dapifer,  Low  £«<.,  officer  in  Saxon  houschold,  156,  «.;  pcrhaps  a  lapper 
of  liquor,  271. 
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Dedis  liond,  Btatue  o'",  357. 

Dempster,  a  judge  ;  see  doniarl,  183. 

Despenser,  a  steward,  2G0, 

Dhriti,   a    descendant   of  Kuni,  q.  v. ;   perhaps   the   original   of  dryhten, 

tnihten,  &c.,  194,  n. 
Dhru,  Sckt.,  to  be  established  :  see  truth,  122. 
Di,  Mexican,  a  efreat  lord,  178. 
Diar,  O.  JVorse,  l<irds,  sovereigns,  177,  372 
Diet,  a  council  of  states  ;  from  Goth.  thiuda,  people,  181. 
Dii,  Lnt.,  gods,  contraction  of  divi ;  from  Sskt.  deva,  a  god,  inhabitant  of 

div,  the  slty,  178. 
Disc  (dish)  thane,  A.-f>,,  attendant  at  table,  272. 
Disiiensiator,  Lat. ;  see  spencer. 
Dogtyman,  O.  E.,  a  donghty  or  valiant  man ;  A.-S.  thyhtig,  stout,  182. 

It  appears  to  be  aynonymons  wiih  goodinan,  q.  v. 
Domari,  O.  Norse,  a  doomer,  a  judire,  183,  4. 
Domicellus,  Low  Lat,,  a  youiig  nobleman,  328. 
Domini  et  hondnes,  lords  and  vassals,  i:i  the  Saxon  Latin  laws,  155. 
Dominus,  Lat.,  a  lord,  master:  see  danoinah,  184. 

Domnicellus,  Loio  Lat,,  young  nobleraen,  contraction  of  preceding,  328. 
Don  manrcedenne  anicalds,  A.-S.,  to  do  homage  to  a  superior,  48  ;  deriva- 
tion,  56,  n. 

Don,  see  dan. 

Donzelle,  It.,  a  young  nobleman  ;  from  domnicellus,  328. 

Doomers,  judges,  184,  4:c. 

Drench,  from  O   X.  drengur ;  in  Domesday  the  holder  of  a  manor,  159. 

Dreng,  drengur,  a  brave  man,  IGO;  who  may  be  deemed  one,  161. 

Drengage  tenure,  159,  &c. 

Dreiigotus,  Osmuudus,  IGO. 

Driiiclean,  ^.-.S'.,  wages  in  diiiik,  52. 

Dronnyngh,  O.  Dan.,  a  queen,  176,  n. 

Drost,  Germ.,  a  trusty  subject  in  office,  p.  121. 

Drosteid,  a  dro9t's  oath  of  fealty,  151. 

Droling,  Finnish,  for  druttning. 

Drottinn,  O.  Norse,  a  lord,  17G,  177,  207.     See  dJiriti. 

Drottning,  fem.  preceding,  in  Swedeu  and  Denmark,  the  title  of  a  queen, 
176;  alady,  207. 

Drottsaet,  O.  Nnrse,  mistaken  by  Wachter  for  a  corruption  oi  drosttcet,  121. 

Dru,  O.  Fr.,  a  true  man  or  subject,  122.     See  dhru. 

Druerie,  O.  Fr.,  the  state  of  a  dru,  123. 
/   Druhtin,  O.  G,,  a  lord,  177.     See  dryhten. 

Drygt,  O.  E.,  a  lord  ;  from  dryhtcn,  177,  n. 

Dryhlcn,  A.-S  ,  a  lord,  perhaps  dhriti,  17G. 

Dryhtguma,  A.-S.,  a  fcodai  vussal,  1G7. 

Ducarius,  Loio  Lat.,  apparently  an  inferior  duke,  297. 

Daces  llmatanei,  Lat.,  wardens  of  marclics,  87. 
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Duces,  Lat,,  dukcs,  a  title  of  aldormen,  215. 

Duke,  a  leader  with  absolute  pnwer,  202.     See  heretoga. 

Duel,  ancient  law,  159,  n. 

Dux  Francorum,  title  of  a  mayor  of  the  palace,  251. 

Dyeta,  Loio  Lat.,  a  diet.     Du  Cange'9  mistakc,  181,  n. 

Dyot,  O.  E.,  a  diet;  from  Goth.  thiuda,  ib. 

Ealdor,  A.-S.,  an  aldor,  q.  v.  hundredes  ealdor. 

Ealdormen,  ^.-S.,  aldermen  ;  kings  ofWessex,  28;  erroneous  derivations, 

29;  Anglo-Saxon  ditto,  32 ;  uscd  by  king  Alfred  for  the  prcetores  and 

prmfecti  of  Orosius,  215.     See  aldoras,  aldorman. 
Earl,  from  A.-S.,  217,  &c. ;  anclent  creation  of  a  king  into  one,  206,  6; 

absurd  derivations,  217  ;  Saemund's,  218  ;    translated  princeps  in   the 

title  of  William  I.,  Addit.  Notes  on,  220;  northern  earls,  222;  some  had 

subordinate  earls,  223 ;  popular  earls,  220. 
Eating,  titles,  appeliations  and  terms  denoting  eating  or  furnishing  food, 

46.     See  brotessen,  brotherr,  grainur  (in  addit.  notes,  200),  chaniuh,faud, 

paiti,  pay,  batta,  aldii,  epxila  et  convictus,  &c. 
Edda,  O.  Norse,  its  signification,  375,  w, 

Edeling,  O.  G.,  a  man  of  family,  160  ;  corresponds  wltli  jxitricius,  169. 
Edelknaben,  G.,  noble  boys,  pages,  292,  n. 
Edlenherren,  G.,  noble  barons,  320. 
Edlingi,  Lmo  Lat.,  for  nobiles,  170. 
Einvaldskonungur,   O.   N.,  a  klng  of  single  power  or  rulc,  namely,  an 

arbitrary  monarch,  205. 
Elder,  see  aldor. 
Embassador,  see  ambascia. 

Emphy teusis,  Gr.,  suggested  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave  as  the  etymon  oifeodum,  60. 
Enfant,  Fr.,  a  child;  title  of  an  heir  apparent,  327. 
Enfes  d'Angleterre,  O.  F.     In  preceding,  prince  of  England,  327.     See 

Baba,  child,  adolescens,  infanta,  &c. 
'Engl,  Kelt.,io  be  born;  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  the  termination 

-ing,  in  gentile  nouns.     Addit.  Notes,  214.     See  -in,  -ing. 
Eorl,  A.-S.,  an  earl,  synonymous  with  atheling,  alderman,  as  a  title,  215. 
Eorles  stiward,  A.-S.,  steward  of  an  earl,  252;  — tun,  manor  of  an  earl,  359. 
Eriksgata,  O.  N.,  the  circuit  or  perambulatlon  of  a  kingdom  for  the  ad- 

ministration  of  justice,  274. 
Ertzherzog,  G.,  an  archduke,  the  hunored  loar  leader,  224. 
Escantiones,  Loio  Lat.,  skinkers  in  the  household  of  Ilenry  II.,  260:  from 

Sskt.  sanhha  or  shanka,  a  shell. 
Escheat,  one  of  the  incidents  of  feodality  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 

Rajpoots  of  Mewar,  149,  150. 
Escua^e,  scutage,  one  of  tlie  instances  of  thc  feodal  systein  in  Saxon  Eng- 

land  and  Rajasthan,  153,  w. 
Escuyer,  O.  Fr.,  a  shield  bearer,  esqnire,  347. 
Esquire,  from  preceding,  846,  &c. 
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Estates,  beneficiary,  changed  to  hereditary,  96. 

Estigia,  Low  Lat.,  for  hostisia,  259. 

Ethel,  A.-S.,  native  coiintry,  ot  father-\a.nA,  132. 

Etheling,  from  A.-.S,  of  a  noble  family,  170,  214,  219. 

Etymology,  scientific,  advantages  to  historical  research,  9,  kc..;  its  use  in 

asccrtaining  the  import  of  titular  honors,  2,  10,  11 ;  conjectural  adhered 

to  by  lexicographers,  11. 
Europe,  early  population  of,  77. 

Faa,  Faw,  Johny,  the  corrupt  appellation  of  a  Gipsey  chief,  42  ;  is  an  earl, 

221.     Sce  senapati 
Faad,  O.  Dan.,  governor  of  a  district,  41  ;  from  Sskt.  pati,  a  lord. 
Fad,  Gothic/<i(/j(,  from  Sskt.  pati ;  among  the  Visigoths,  a  judgc,  41. 
Fadreins,  Goth  ,  a  family,  its  agreement  with  paternus,  43. 
Fads,  fadhs,  in  Goth.  compounds,  a  leader ;  cognate  of  Sskt.  pati,  a  lord,  41 . 
Fahn,  O.  G.,  a  banner,  285 ;  —  lehn,  a  banner  feod,  284.     See  bhunu,  ban, 

fan. 
Fala,  O.  G.,  a  wooden  tower,  cognate  of  Lat.  palus,  245. 
Falanza,  O.  G.,  a  palace,  from /a/a,  246. 
Familiares,  Lat.,  kinsmen  attendant  on  a  German  chief,  157. 
Fan,  Goth.,  a  lord,  280  :  see  bhanu,  pan. 
Fana,  A.-S.,  a  banner,  standard,  280. 
Far,  O.  Burgiind.,  a  strong  man,  bero,  305 ;  whence 
Farones,  Low  Lat.,  barons,  ib, 

Farm,  A.-Saxon/eor7?ie,  food,  a  farm  ;  Sskt.  bhri,  to  support,  to  fill,  51. 
Farrier,  294. 

Father,  its  cognatcs  :  see  pater.     Dr.  Webster'9  derivation,  40,  n. 
Faw,  Johnny  :  see  Faa. 
Fawd,  scefaad. 

Fcalty,  oaths  of,  A.-Saxon,  Frank.  and  Norman,  107. 
Fedesl,  A.S ,  one  that  is  fed,  a  domestic  servant,  45;  Icelandic  facdsla, 

food,  nourishment. 
Fedium,  Loio  Lat ,  a  fcod  in  1090,  51.     Seefeod. 
Fees,  military,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  47,  48,  n. ;  Nornians,  166. 
Veh<^Tefa,  A.-S.,  a  treasurcr,  297;  by   the  signitication  of  tlie  worda,  a 

r^-eiver  of  fee  or  money. 
FeVones,  Low  Lat.,  infideles  subditi,  143. 
Fel.onia,  Low  Lat.,  the  earliest  orthography  of felunia,  u  breach  of  fealty, 

142;  Sskt.  bhal,  to  kill. 
Felony,  inight  be  committed  by  a  lord  against  the  tenant,  as  well  as  the 

contrary,  113;  the  feodal  law  on  this  subjcct,  123  and  note. 
Feod,  (Low  Lat.feod-,feud-ujn;  from  Sskt.  bhtiti,  wages,  froni  bhat,  to 

nourish,  sustain.)     Among  ihe  ancient  Gerraans,  23;  Anglo-Saxon  sys- 

tem  of,  140,  &c.;  incidents  of,  among  Anglo-Saxons  and  Rajpoots,  146; 

miscellaneous  duties  of  an  Anglo-Saxon,  154. 
Feoda,  Lotv  Lat.,  for  tenemcnts,  155. 

D  D 
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Feodalism,  feodality,  and  feodal  system, — patriarchal  nature  of,  37  ;  cha- 
racter  of,  in  Asia,  38  ;  where  tlie  European  originated,  62  ;  more  ancient 
than  commonly  supposed,  58 ;  characters  of,  cannot  exist  without  its 
presence,  60. 
Feodal  system,  primitive  and  universal,  57,  &c. ;  not  original  aniong  the 
Germans,  62;  in  Scandinavia  and  Central  Asla,  68;  Pinkerton,  on  its 
nuiversality,  69;  Richardson,  on  the  Indian,  Porsian,  and  Tartarian,  70; 
Patton,  on  its  pastoral  origin,  ib. ;  in  Turkey,  72  ;  in  Africa,  73;  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  j&. ;  in  the  Caucasus,  74;  in  Livonia,  ih. ;  in  ancient 
Britain,  75 ;  known  to  the  Cimbri  and  Teutons,  78  ;  but  forgotten  by 
the  Romans,  79  :  reasons  against  its  ascribed  origin  among  the  Romans, 
76-99;  Selden,  on  its  origin,  86;  Palgrave,  on  ditto,  88;  Blackstone,  on 
ditto,  89,  ?!. ;  prevailed  all  over  Scandinavia,  100-139,  and  the  Faroe 
Islands,  13,  144;  existed  wherever  land  was  acquired  by  arms,  145. 

Feodal  law,  rise  of,  97. 

Feodum  militis,  Loiv  l.at.,  a  knighfs  fee,  translated  a  knighfs  raeat-home, 
46 

Feodum,  Stiernhelm's  derivation  from  fuda,  food,  47  ;  first  use  of  the 
word,  48,  141 ;  its  connection  with  the  Sanskrit  root  bhat,  to  nourish 
with  food,  49 ;  absurd  derivations,  49,  50. 

Ferrura,  Loio  Lat.,  ofRce  or  duty  of  a  farrier,  255. 

Fetidximfrancdle,  357  ;  — nobile,  146. 

Fidelis  homo  devenire,  135,  n. 

Fidem  dare  and  vexillare.     See  fa?in  and  vah7i  lehn. 

Fidem  dare,  et  firmitatem  facere,  becorae  homagium  facere,  95. 

Firmitas,  in  Low  Lat.,  a  league  or  compact,  122. 

Firr,  O.  N.,  a  strong  man,  hero.     See  baron,  farones. 

Fode  by,  Dan.,  native  land,  the  place  ofone'sfood,  48.     See  vietehom. 

Fogat,  fogde,  fougti,  Sio.,  a  governor,  42,  n.,  136,  n. 

Folc  cyning,  A.-S.,  a  national  king,  199. 

Food,  support,  maintenance,  idea  of,  the  basis  of  words  denoting  master 
and  servant,  chief  and  followcr,  kc,  34,  44,  46,  ib.  n. ;  given  as  pay  for 
services,  52,  &c. ;  plenty  of,  denoted  wealth,  53  ;  the  pay  of  the  comites, 
amici,  and  grati,  in  the  court  of  Tiberius,  as  well  as  among  the  ancient 
Germans,  83.  See  aldor,  &c.,  atta,  bhogika,  brotessen,  chamuh,  kc.,fad, 
father,  faivd,  gramur,  Addit.  Notes  to  p.  220  ;  hlafceta,  hlaford,  pati, 
pater,  pitri,  &c.  &c.,  with  their  dependencics. 

Forensic  terms,  barbarian,  Latinized,  94,  95,  n. 

Foreman,  formadr,  O.  N.,  a  prince,  211. 

Fornifcl,  A.-S.  (Sskt.  mela,  a  meeting  to  make  bargains  and  sale?),  fore  or 
former  speech,  the  precontract  between  a  lord  and  a  vassal,  preparatory 
to  taking  the  mutual  obligation  of  foalty,  114. 

Fowd  of  Zetland,  the  Danish  governor  of,  136.     Seefaad,fad,  &c. 

Fowdrie,  pcel  or  pile  of,  a  Lancashire  castle,  135, 7i. 

Flng,  to  strihe  the,  origin  and  meaning  of,  284,  n. 

Franc  aloud,  O.  Fr.,  a  frank  or  free  alod,  35. 
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Francalia,  Loio  Lat.,  frank  lantls,  3.57. 

Francalius,  the  possessor  offrancnlia,  u  franklin,  357. 

Franc  ome,  O.  Fr,,  a  free  man,  nobleman,  92,  «. 

Francus,  a  Frank  by  nation,  wlien  first  mentioncd,  233. 

Franklin,  possessor  of  frank  iands,  correspondencc  witli  seigveur  dela  terre, 
357 ;  might  be  lianged  for  felony,  ib.  n.  (see  rjent/einmi),  tlioiigh  he  migiit 
be  an  esquire,  and  of  considerable  estate,  ib.  n.  Fortescue  ;  appears  with 
vavasor  to  be  samc  as  Saxon  chnrl,  having  thaneriglit,  358.    See  vavasor. 

Frank  pledge,  view  of,  120. 

Fraunclein,  O.  Fr.,  a  franklin,  357. 

Fraunke  ferme,  a  sort  of  tenure,  233. 

Fraunkeleyn  of  toun,  O.  E.,  325,  ji. 

Frau,  G,,  a  lady  ;  Snorro's  derivation,  209. 

Freyherr,  Friherr,  G.,  a  baron,  319,  320. 

Frilingi,  Low  Lat.,  free  men,  nobles,  170. 

Frithburg,  A.-S.,  a  free  town,  jurisdiction  of  a  burgh,  1G2. 

Fiirst,  G.,  the  first,  a  prince,  211. 

Fundus,  Lat.,  an  estate,  51  j  agrees  with  Persic  bund,  same;  from  Sskt. 
hhundatum,  to  support,  maintain. 

Furiston,  O.  G.,  first  men,  proceres,  212,  n. 

Fylki,  O.  N,,  a  province,  number  of  fifty  men,  199. 

Fylkiskonungr,  O.  N.,  king  ofnfi/lii,  ib. 

Fyrde  faran,  A.-S.,  to  go  on  a  military  expedition,  47. 

Fyrdwite,  ^.-9.  expedition  mulct,  the  A.-S.  sciitage,  150,  153. 

Gadi,  Sskt.,  the  thunderer,  an  epithet  of  Vishnu.     See  god,  goodinan,  &c. 
Gadranhteis,  Goth.,  a  body  of  soldiers,  17G,  177.     See  Miles. 
Gasindhai,  Goth.,  company  of  persons,  80.     See  gesidh,  gisindo,  sithi. 
Gasindi,  Loio  Lat.,  companions,  taken  for  trusty  friends,  vassals,  80,  n. 
Gasindium,  Loio  Lat.,  company,  taken  for  a  ducal  honsehold,  80. 
Gau,  Sskt.,  a  cow.     See  bacele,  bachellor,  chursa,  cowland,  ox-gang. 
Ga'.,  G.,  a  territory,  tract  of  land,   121.     This  may  be  a  cognate   of  the 

Jrcek  ge,  the  earth. 
'jAUT.VMA,  family  of,  20;  a  cow-tanier  or  lord,  probably  an  allegorical 
personification    of  the  Gautt  or   Coths,   worshippers  of  the  cow.     See 
Savila,  SibilUa,  21. 
Geber,  sce  wer. 
Gedryht,  .4.-.S'.,answcring  to  Goth.  gadrauht-eis,d  company  ofsoldiers,  177. 

Ge-fera,  an  eqnal  or  companloM,  tlie  cognate  of  Lat.  par ;    m   Fr.  paire, 
whence  O.  E.  peer,  228. 

Ge-hyld,  A.-S.,  a  feodal  protcctor,  1 15,  151.     See  hylld,  hohl. 

Ge-neat,  king's,  .4.-S.,  a  co-participator,  a  sort  of  vassal,  157. 

Gengylman,  O.  E.,  apparently  for  gentylnuin,  352. 

Ge-not,  O.  G.,  same  radical  meaning  as  geneat,  an  equal,  159. 

Gentile,  a  term  of  honor  among  tho  Bsirliarians  in  opposition  to  Rotnan,  91, 

Gentiless€,  O.  Fi.,  qnalitits  of  nobility,  350  ;  from  gcntiUs,  a  gcntile. 
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Gentilitas,  Lat..,  rendered jjaynemen/e  iii  O.  English,  350. 
Gentilman,  (trewe)  O.  E,.  a  lobleman,  350  ;  was  cxempted  from  hanging, 
351  ;  Seldcn,  on  the  word,  ib. ;  creation  of,  ib. ;  Chaucer's  character  of, 
352. 
Gentil  ome,  O.  Fr.,  a  free,  and  tlierefore  noble,  man,  92,  n. 
Gentilsliombres,  O.  Fr. ;  gentilshombrcs,0.  Sp.     See  gentile, 
Gextleman,  348,  &c. ;  meaning  to  be  asccrtained  in  an  action  at  law,  349 ; 
offence  in  the  Court  of  Honor,  to  assume  the  title  witliout  right,  353  ; 
Sir  W.  Scott  on  the  word,  354. 
Gerefa,  A.-S.,  a  fiscal  officer,  literally  a  taker  or  receiver,  the  same  as 

graffio,  229,  277. 
Gesellon,  O.  C,  companious  or  vassals,  55.     See  gisello. 
Ge-sidh,  ^.S.,  a  companion,  title  of  a  count,  80;  Sanskrit  etymon,  81; 

corresponded  with  comes,  229 ;  changed  to  baron,  231. 
Gesidhescundman,  A.-S.,  a  man  of  the  quality  of  a  gesidh,  150,  n. 
Gesidhesocna,  A.-S.,  the  jurisdiction  of  a  gesidh,  235. 
Gesidhman,  A.-S.,  a  count,  230;  some  had  lands,  others  had  not,  ib. 
Gespan,  G.,  a  comes  in  Hungary,  82;  Wachter  derives  it  from  span,  a  tie  or 
yoke ;  but  taking  the  radical  signification  of  all  these  antient  titles,  is  it  not 
rather  to  be  referred  to  the  root  of  A.-S.  spana,  the  mamma,  and  so  de- 
note  a  sort  of  kinsman,  or  one  that  dcrives  support  frora  tho  same  source  ? 
Ghasa,  SsM.,  the  etymon  oi  case,  Jnis,  htius,  house.     Sce  Palace  Counts. 
GiBBON,  his  mistake  as  to  the  great  splendour  of  an  ancient  king,  185. 
Gioraz  hanns  mann,  O.  N.,  a  feodal  formula,  equivaleut  to  homo  fidelis 

devenire,  135,  n. 
Gisello,  G.,  a  companion,  one  dwelling  in  the  same  house  (sal),  55.     Sce 

Palace  Count. 
Gisindo,  O.  G.,  the  same  as  gcsidh,  80,  229. 

Gi-thigni,  O.  G.,  the  same  as  co-thcgn  or  co-thane,  129.     See  thegn. 
God,  not  derived  from  god.  gud,  &c.,  virtuous,  nor  from  gudh,  war,  310, 
God,  A.-S.,  brave,  prompt  in  fight,  310. 

•  Godakunds  (manna),  Goth,,  a  nobleman;  a  man  of  a  noble,  i.  e.  brave 
family,  314. 
Goda  mijen,  O.  Sio.,  nobilitj-,  ib. 
Godemend,  O.  Dan.,  good-men,  knights,  .315,  n. 
GodeheniBen,  2\'orw.,  good-men,  appareutly  knights  of  a  rank  below  hersir, 

314. 
God-knygt,  O.  E,,  noble,  i.  e.  brave  knights,  310. 
Gograff,  G.,  the  graffor  count;  fiscal  judge,  of  a  gau,  territory,  121. 
Gomela,  A.-S.,  and  not  aldorman  or  ealdorman,  the  term  for  old  man,  32. 
Gonfanon,  Fr.,  a  standard  of  war,  285  :  see  gundfahn. 
Goodman,  a  proprietor,  315. 
Goodmen,  ready  fighters,  knights,  310. 
Goods  aiid  chutteJs,  sce  catalla. 
Goodthcgns,  brave  nobles,  310. 
Goodwif,  goody,  sec  gudame. 
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Grabber,  Loxo  E.,  u  cognate  of  gerefa,  graff,  gramo,  greve,  &c.,  229. 
Grabh,  O.  Sanskrit  form  of  graJi,  to  takc,  receive,  Addit.  Notes  to  p.  229. 
Grabliaka,  O.  Sskt.,  a  police  officer,  ib. 
Graff,  G.,  acoiint;  Wachter  and  Lye  takc  it  be  irom  gerefa,  traiisposed 

from  gefera,  a  companion,  228:    see  grahh,  graffio,  gravio,;  its  com- 

pounds,  277,  &c. 
Graffio,  Low  Lat.,  a  fiscal  appellation,  228,  229. 
Graffschafft,  G.,  a  county,  283. 
Gramnr,  IceJ.,  in  Runic  poctry,  the  epithet  of  a  king',  or  head  man   of  a 

village,  200 ;  radically  a  devourer,  eater:  see  grass  and  Addit.  Notes,  200. 
Grand  and  petit  serjeanty,  1G4. 
Grandshommes,  Fr.,  nobility,  309. 
Gras,  SsM  r.,  to  eat,  devour ;  as  a  noun,  a  mouthful ;  term  for  a  ficf  in 

Mewar,  36;  grant  of  a  gras  by  the  Maharaja  Dheraj,  77. 
Grasya  thacoor,  in  Mewar,  a  feodal  lord ;  literally  the  eater  of  a  mouthful, 

35,  4G. 
Grati,  Lat.,  a  title  in  the  court  of  Tiberius,  84. 
Graven,  Gefiirstete,  G.,  counts  witli  the  title  of  barons,  214,  n. 
Gravio,  Low  Lat.,  a  fiscal  judge,  238. 

Greve,  a  reeve,  varieties  of,  277  ;  Anglo-Saxon  derivation,  278, 7i. 
Grome,  Groyme,  O.  E.,  a  groom,  a  warrior,  1G7. 
Guardareve,  O.  Fr.,  officer  of  the  guard,  2G0. 
Gud,  G. ;  Gotli.  guds,  brave  :  see  god, 
Gudame,  O.  E.,  a  lady,  31G. 
Gudemans,  O.  G.,  knights,  315,  n. 
Gudh, -4.-5.,  war;  from  Sauskrit  tjudh,  to  fight,  20;  not  tbe  etymon  of 

god  or  good,  313. 
Gudhcyning,  A.-S.,  a  war  king,  a  chief  leader  of  kings  in  war,  ib. 
Gudhfana,  A.-S.,  a  war  banner,  285. 
Gund,  O.  G.,  war,  20. 
Gundfahn,  G.,  war  banner,  285. 
Gunni,  N.,  war,  20. 
Guntfauo,  It.,  war  banner,  285. 
Guotman,  O.  G.,  a  goodman,  noble,  311,  314. 
Gwas,  A'eZ^.,  a  cognate  oi  vasus ;  a  servant,  46;  erroneously  supposed  to 

be  tbe  etymon  oivasallus,  55,  n. 

H.2ERGRAVins,    Low  Lat.,  her,  an  army,  and  grave,  a  count  acting  as 

duke,  277. 
Ilagestolten,  O.  G.,  rustic  soldiers,  bachelors,  342. 
Ilagestollziatum  jus,  Low  Lat.,  343. 

Ilaistaldi,  Low  Lat.,  rustic  tenants,  342;  soldiers  in  war,  344. 
Hallam,  his  objection  to  the  universality  of  feods,  58;  comment  on  the 

conduct  of  Clovis,  64 ;    excludes  Sweden  and   Denmark  frora  nations 

affcctcd  by  the  feodal  system,  67. 
Hall  companions  and  palace  counts,  167,  &c. 
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Hall  ofthe  iven  khit/s,  treaeliorous  massacre  of  royal  guests  in  it,  203. 

Ilam,  A.-S.,  a  hoine,  froin  San^krit  cham,  to  eat,  Addit.  Notes  to  214. 

Hangsinan,  olnce  performed  by  a  nian  of  rank  in  tliefehmgericht,  250,  n. 

Hara,  Sskt.,  plunder;  the  etymon  o{  icar,  123. 

Harbour,  see  herberg. 

Hari,  epithet  of  an  Indian  deity,  Addlt.   Notes ;    from  hri,  to  seize  by 

force,  310,  395. 
Harjis,  Goth.,  a  multitude,  a  host,  an  army,  195. 
Haslavollr,  O.  N.,  the  plain  of  hazels,  a  staked  field  of  battle,  244. 
Haubtman,  G.,  a  captain,  head  7iian,  210. 
Haufuding,  O.  N.,  a  cliief,  the  head  person,  ib. 
Head,  use  of  its  cognates  in  forming  titles  with  the  terrainations  -iiig  and 

-man,  189. 
Headborough,  originally  a  castellan,  229. 
Heag-  and  htegsteald,  A.-S.,  a  bachelor,  young  soldier,  342. 
Heahgerefa,  A.-S.,  a  high  rceve,  277. 
Heallthegi),  A.-S ,  a  hall  thegn,  palace  couut,  249. 
•  Hearra,  A.-S.,  a  lord,  one  that  takes  by  force:  see  hara,  218. 
Heiemen,  O.  E.,  great  meu,  grandshommes,  309. 
Heislisteingr,  O.  N.,  q,  d.  castle  stakes  :  see  haslavnllr. 
Henchman,  O.  E.,  perhaps  hengiman  :  see  hangsman,  250,  n. ;  in  Denmark 

and  Svvedeii,  273. 
Hendinos,  O.  Burg.,  a  king,  190 ;    a   customary  title  of  royalty,  from 

hund=cent-um,  191,  192. 
Henker,  G.,  see  henchman. 
Heofodnian,  A.-S.,  head-man,  captain,  210. 
lleorth-geneat,  A.-S.,  partaker  of  a  hearth,  249. 
Hcr,  O.  iV.,  a  company  of  one  hundred  men,  an  army;  from  hara,  war, 

plundcr,  124. 
Herad,  O.  N.,  division  of  a  country,  answering  to  hundred,  196. 
Heradskongr,  king  of  a  huiidred,  19G. 
Herbergerie,  0.  E.,  124,  125. 

Here,  A.-S.,  an  army,  and  a  band  of  robbers,  123,  195. 
Hereberg,  ^4.-5.,  station  of  the  here,  124. 
Herefccr,  herefyrd,  A.-S.,  un  expedition  of  the  here,  bb,  n. 
Heregeat,  A.-S.,  trappings  of  war,  heriot,  143. 
Heretoga,  A  -S.,  the  toga,  duke  or  dux,  leader  of  the  here,  124;  lias  abso- 

hite  power,  202  ;  becomes  king,  203;  synonymous  with  aldorman,  216. 
Heriot  and  relief,  147. 

Heristallum,  Loio  Lat.,  station  of  the  her,  124. 
Herivart,  O.  G.,  cxpedition  of  the  her,  bb,  n. 
Herizoho,  O.  G.,  the  same  as  heretoga. 
Ilerkongr,  O.  N.,  king  of  the  hei-,  a  war  king,  200. 
Ilero,  Gr.,  a  strong  man,  301. 

Heror,  O.  N.,  arrow  of  vvar,  its  use  and  signification,  241, 
Herr,  Tcut.,  an  army,  195. 
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Herr,  G.,  a  lord,  seizer  by  force,  218,  319. 

Hersir,  a  Norwegian  barou ;  Sanskrit  irsa,  a  governor,  305. 

Hertogi,  Hertugi,  same  as  heretoga. 

Hertzog,  Herzog,  G.,  a  duke;  from  herizoho,  212,  213. 

Hestald,  see  heagsteald. 

Hestasvein,  O.  N.,  a  liorse  boy,  290. 

Hidalgo,  Sp.,  a  gentleman  ;  derivation,  93,  n. 

Hirdmen,  courtiers,  273  :  see  hyredmen. 

Hirdstiorur,  O.  N.,  governor  of  a  court,  271,  n. 

Hlafaeta,  ^.-.S.,  a  bread  eater,  domestic  servant,  45. 

Hlaford,  A.-S.,  source  of  bread ;  a  master,  lord,  44. 

Hlafordsocn,  ^.-S'.,  jurisdiction  of  a  hlaford,  102. 

Hlafordswic,  A.-S.,  treachery  to  a  lord,  106,  130. 

Hobiller,  O.  E.,  a  sort  of  soldicr,  rider  of  a  hobby  ;  a  cognate  of  camllei; 

chevalier,  &:c.,  337. 
Hofdingr,  O.  N.,  for  haufudingr,  a  head  person,  governor,  204,  210. 
Hofdreingr,  O.  N.,  a  courtier,  249. 
Hofgesind,  O.  G.,  a  court  eompanion,  ib. 
Hofudsmadr,  O.  iV^.,  a  headsman,  captain,  governor,  210. 
Hold,  ^.-S.,  a  feodal  client,  114,  115,  151;  an  oflBcer  of  rank,  121. 
Hold  and  getriwe,  A.-S.,  faithful  and  true  ;  a  feodal  formula,  114. 
Holde  othes,  O.  Eng.,  oaths  of  fealty  and  homage,  152  :  see  hyldath. 
Hollur  vinur,  O.  N.,  faithful  friend  ;  a  feodal  appellatiou.  121. 
Homagium  facere,  introduced  iustead  oifidem  dare  and  firmitatem  facere, 

95. 
Homage,  151,  &c. 
Homagium,  Low  Lat.,  152. 

Homin,  part  of  Lat.  funnin-e ;  Mr.  Wining'8  derivation,  301. 
Homines  et  domini,  among  the  Saxons,  155. 
Hominiam,  Loio  Lat.,  for  homagium,  151. 
Homo  fldelis  devenire,  a  feodal  formula;  equivalent  to  O.  N.  gioraz  hantu 

mann,  135,  n. 
Honares  et  cavallerice,  in  Arragon,  337. 
Hordere,  A.-S.,  a  treasurer,  295. 

HoRNE  TooKE,  his  derivations,  oi  ale,  34,  n.;  oi  hlaford,  44,  n. 
Horseknave,  O.  E.,  292. 
Horsethegu,  A.-S.,  a  master  of  horse,  295. 
Hostler,  293. 
Households,  royal  and  imperial,  wcre  only  enlargements  of  tlie  establish- 

ments  of  counts  and  barons,  65  ;  Anglo-Saxon,  155. 
Housekarls,  domestics,  273. 

Houetmann,  O.  G.,  head-man,  a  uiunicipal  officer,  210. 
Huldship,  troshap,  och  manskap,  O.  Sw.,  fealty,  trotli,  and  homage;  a 

formula  in  the  oath  of  fealty,  114,  n. 
Huldskdb  og  trotshdb,  O.  D.,  fcalty  and  troth  ;  Danish  formula,  116, 
Hunda  fadhs  or  fads,  Goth.,  leader  or  maintaincr  of  the  hundrcd,  41,  42. 
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Hiindreflarlus,  Low  Lat.,  a  hundredinan,  104. 

Hundrerters,  197. 

Hundredes  ealdor,  A.-^.,  a  centurion,  41,  104,  n. 

Hunno,  O.  G.,  a  centurion,  judge  of  a  hundred,  197. 

Husband,  132:  see  Bonde,  fundus, 

Hyde,  A.-S.,  a  measure  ofland,  called  chursa,  a  skin  of  land  in  Rojasthan, 

47. 
Hyldath,  A.-S.,  oath  of  fealty,  113,  114,  115,  n.,  151. 
HyMe,  Van.,  verb,  to  swear  fealty,  116,  n. 
Hyldo,  A.-S.,  protection,  favour,  fealty,  115. 
Hyredmeu,  A.-S.,  men  of  the  hyred,  or  courtiers,  155. 

Ignobiles,  Qerman  serfs,  170. 
Infantes,  Loro  Lat.,  young  nobles,  327. 
Infidoles,  Low  Lat ,  explained  hj  fellones,  143. 
,</  -iw^,  a  termination  of  nouns,  not  a  patronymic,  giving  its  subject  a  poa- 
sessive  import,  170,  192  ;  addlt.  notes  to  p.  214. 
Ingenui,  Lat.,  well  born,  noblemen,  168,  170. 

Jagara,  SsJit.,  a  coat  of  mail,  73. 

Jagir,  Persic,  a  military  fief,  ib. 

Jarl,  O.  N.,  an  earl,  ancient  creation    of,  205;  derivation,  217,  218;  aa 

illustrious  title,  219  :  see  eorl,  earl. 
Johnny  Faa,  Fad,  or  Faw,  Gipsey  title,  a  corruption  of  senapati,  42  ;  earl 

of  the  Gijiseys,  221. 
Judex,  Lat.,  a  judge;  originally  one  skilled  in  the  art  of  war,   183;  a 

military  ofEcer,  311. 
Jus  hagestoltziatiim,  34. 
Jutama,  see  Gautama. 
Juvenes,  Lat.,  youths ;  in   Amm.   Marcellinus,  for  knights,   102,  n. ;  are 

cnihtas  and  knechten  attendant  on  tlie  ancient  German  chiefs,  169. 

Kaiser,  Gr.,  an  eraperor,  from  the  Slavonic  czar,  167. 

Karl,  O.  N.  §•  C,  a  vvorking  mau,  221 ;  the  representative  of  the  class  of 
husbandmen,  377. 

Kindins,  Goth.,  a  governor ;  etymologically  the  Latin  centenus  and  the 
Burgundian  hendinos,  a  king,  192. 

KiNG,  in  early  times,  a  nominal  title,  79;  low  condition  of,  186;  Sir  F. 
Palgrave  on  the  importance  of  its  etymology,  188;  syuonymes  of,  193; 
probably  from  Sanskrit  kuyii,  with  termination  -ing,  194  ;  the  owner  of 
one  hundred  scrfs,  a  king,  196;  king  of  a  burh  or  canton  in  Eastland, 
ib. ;  multitudes  with  the  title  in  Norway,  198,  199;  conferred  on  all 
sorts  of  petty  chiefs,  185,  200;  grcat  numbcrs  thatfall  in  battle,  201,  n.; 
changed  into_/rt/-Z,  205;  in  old  English,  the  title  of  a  fcmale  sovereign, 
207. 
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Kinndom,  not  originally  dlvif!ed  into  provinces,  but  an  aggregate  of  them, 

66 ;  tbe  tci  in  rclates  to  power  or  people,  186. 
King's  steward,  2o"2. 
Kingsfrieml,  u  title;  see  aniici,  121. 
Knab,  O.  G,,  a  bclted  soldier,  292,  n. 

Knecht,  knccto,  kneht,  O.  G.,  a  knight  or  youth,  102,  169,  329,  333. 
Knight,  326,  i:c. ;  etymon,  333;  Daiues  Barringtou  on  tlie  title,  334;  of 

any  degrec,  compauion  of  liis  chief,  83. 
Knights  or  Yinths,  auiong  the  ancient  Germaus,  102;  custora  of  receiving 

theui  into  the  uation,  103,  169. 
Knights  liachellor,  338,  &c. 
Knygtesmetehom,  A.-Sa.von,  translation  of  militis  /eodum,  47;  extract  re- 

lating  to  it  from  the  Shaftesbury  papers,  48,  n. 
Kbuigen,  Gr,,  a  female  king,  207. 
Kona,  O.  N.,  woman,  wife,  lady,  208.     See  Queen. 
Kuni,  perhaps  the  etymon  of  king,  194.     See  dhriti,  and  dryhten,   rita, 

and  rector,  rihter. 

Lady,  208. 

Laen,  O.  iV. ;  =Ioan  Eng.  how  it  came  to  denote/eorf,  in  the  sense  ofland 

as  the  wage  of  military  service,  128,  134,  141. 
Lajti,  l.oio  Lat.,  small  commouers,  172. 

Laird,  Scot.,  a  tjood  inan,  as  land  proprietor,  315 ;  a  less  baron,  317. 
Lanardrottiun,  O.  N.,  a  lord  paramout,  129  ;  lord  of  a  Ucn, 
Land,   maxim    of  the  feodalists,  57  ;    its  origin,  60 ;    common  property 

araong  the  Germauic  people,  58;  aud  equally  shared  on  conquest,  down 

to  5th  century,  59;  vested  iu  an  iudividual  in  its  origin  as  a  possession, 

a  legal  fiction,  60  ;  uot  the  patrimouy  of  ancient  sovereigns,  64;  shared 

by  admeasurement  among  the  Normans,  59;  —  by  lots,  90,  n. ;  substi- 

tuted  for  food  in  requitement  of  military  service,  126. 
Land,  allodial,  133. 
Landgraff,  landrichter,  O.  G.,  the  first,  a  larger  kind  of  graff;  the  second, 

a  proviucial  jndge,  277. 
LandriEcke,  O.  N.,  compeller  of  a  country,  epithet  or  title  ofa  goueral,  180. 
Landweard,  A.-S.,  warder  of  the  land,  4.5,  n. 
Languagcs,  classical  aud  Tcutonic,  7,  &c.,  table  of  dcscent  from  Sanskrit 

or  Babylonian,  19. 
Lardener,  261,  n. 
Larderer,  200. 

Lassi,  Loic  Lat.,  haudicraftsmon,  57,  170,  172. 
Latin,  inadcqiiate  to  reprcscnt  the  law  terms  of  the  Gothic  conquerors  of 

Rome,  94. 
Lavardur,  Icel.,  a  warder  of  the  land,  uot  the  original  oi  hlaford,  45,  n. 
Law,  of  Alf,  the   pirate,  30 ;  poor  law   of  Eugland  founded  on  the  same 

principle,  31  ;  feodal  distinction  of  its  periods,  67,  n. 
Leal  et/eal  amy,  112;  lealtad,  Sp.,  ib. 
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Led-  or  Letgreve,  278  :  see  Court  Leet. 

Lehn,  G.,  hn,  O.  N.,  a  fief,  128. 

Lenadr  madr,  O.  N.,  holder  of  len,  a  man  enfeoffcd,  128. 

Leiidir  madr,  O,  N.,  holdcr  of  a  len,  a  baron,  128,  129,  n. 

Leod,  ^.-,9.,  a  chief,  230;  — court,  jurisdiction  of  a  Zeorf,  120;  —  cyningf, 

a  prince,  231. 
Leod  gild,  A.-S.,  compensation  to  the  tribe  for  hoinicide,  120,  m. 
Leudes,  Teut.,  noble  vassals,  2  0. 
Levedy,  O  E.,  a  lady,  208. 
Lhoaverd,  O.  E.,  a  lord,  in   the   English-Saxon  tltle  of  Hen.  IIL,  addit. 

notes,  220 . 
J.ibertatis,  customs  of  a  Saxon  court,  156,  n. 
Liberti,  Lat..  freedmen,  168,  179. 
Libertini,  Lat.,  ofFspring  of  liberti,  169,  173. 
Liti,  Low  Lat.,  the  same  as  lcet,  172  and  n. 
Limitis  dux,  Lat.,  a  duke  or  commander  of  the  borders,  278;  —  comes, 

280  :  see  Lords  Marchers,  Marquis. 
LoccENics,  his   dictionary,  a  collection  of  feodal   terms,  derived  froni 

Gothic  languages,  68. 
Lord,  source  of  bread,  44  ;  Tooke's  derivation,  ib,  n. ;  Dr.  Johnson's,  45,71.. 
Lordine,  lourdan,  O.  E.,  men  of  the  quality  of  a  lord,  171. 
Lord  mayor ;  see  mayor. 
Lords  Marchers,  286,  &c. 
Lords  of  towns,  318,  n. ;  359. 
Lorverd,  O.  E.,  a  lord,  318,  n. 
Louerdyng,  O.  E.,  same  as  lordine,  171,  172. 
Loverd,  O.  E.,  ii  lord,  318,  n. 
Loyalte,  fealty,  how  derived  ixom  fidelitas,  112. 
Lucoman,  Etrusc,  lagaman,  a  law  man,  a  judge,  39,  n. 

Madame,  Fr.,  proper  term  of  addressing  a  queeo,  209. 

Magaczogo,  O.  G.,  leader  of  a  kindred  band  among  tlie   Franks;  a  duke 

of  kinsmen,  54. 
Magodriht,  A.-S.,  lord  of  a  kindred  band,  54,  330,  332. 
Maire  de  palais,  Fr.,  governor  of  the  palace,  351  ;  from   Lat.  major,  or 

O.  G.  meyer,  q.  v.     See  mayor. 
Maitre  de  l'office,  Fr.,  au  apothccary,  272,  n. 
Major,  a  Low  Lat.  n.  Subst.,  derived  from  one  of  the  German  dialects.     In 

Arabia,  mar  is  a  great  lord ;    and   in    Mewar,  the  commander  of  the 

armed  vassals ;  a  mayor  of  a  corporate  town,  239. 
Major  domus,  governor  of  a  household,  251. 
Majorissa,  Low  Lat.,  a  mayoress,  239. 
Man,  a  vassal,  110, 154;  the  reasoning  animal,  300,  301. 
Mandryhten,  A.-S.,  a  lord  of  vassals,  lord  of  the  homagers,  157. 
Manhcde,  O.  E.  manhood ;  homage,  114. 
Mann-?M,  the  progcnitor  of  the  Gernmns,  301. 
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Muuried,  .4.-5.,  homage,  48,  56,  «. :  see  miniya 

Manred,  O.  E.,  homage,  48,  n. 

Manschap,  D.,  manskab,  O.  Dan.,  maskap,  O.  Siv.,  homage,  114,  n.,  116,  n. 

Manya,  Sskt.,  obedience,  114,  n. 

Mar,  Teut.,  a  liorse,  appcars  to  be  an  epithet  of  a  war  charger,  290;  Arab., 

a  great  lord,  239 ;  a  war  cry  of  the  Riiji^oots,  addit.  notes  to  p.  281,  n. 
March,  a  frontier,  boundary,  limit,  279 
Marches,  Lords,  286,  &c. 
Marchesc,  It.,  a  marquis,  279. 
Marchio,  Low  Lat.,  a  lord  marcher,  marquis,  ib. 
Marckgraff,  G.,  marquis,  277,  278. 
Marcomanui,  meu  of  the  marches,  hunters,  282. 
Marescallus,  Loio  Lat.,  inar,  a  horse,  skalk,  an  officer.     See  constable  and 

marshal. 
Marescliall,  293. 
Marga,  Sskt.,  a  liunter,  281, 
Margo,  Sskt.,  same  as  mark,  282. 
Marha,  a  Scythian  standard,  279,  281,  and  n. 
Marica,  Lat.,  tutelary  nymph  of  thc  margo,  282. 
Marischalcia,  Low  Lat.,  sort  of  stable,  farriery,  office  of  marshal,  293. 
Marpahis,  O.  G.,  a  horse  page  or  boy,  290. 
Marquis,  278,  &c. 

Marsch,  O.  Sw.,  commander  of  cavalry,  294. 
Marshal,  origiu  of  tlie   office,  289;    of  12  horses,  292;    a  farrier,  293; 

Muuntfort,  hereditary  marshal,  ib. 
Marstaller,  G.,  a  hostler,  294. 
Marz,  Persic,  a  march,  mark,  or  boundary,  279;   —  bian,  id.  ib.     See 

murzaban. 
Maryya,  Sskt.,  a  mark  or  boundary,  281. 

Maxim  of  feodalists,  on  the  proprietary  of  lands,  57,  60,  64.     Sce  land. 
Mearc,  A.-S.,  a  mark,  a  country  as  well  as  a  boundary,  i6. 
Mer,  a  military  cliief  of  vassals  in  Kajasthan,  240. 
Mercy,  royal  prerogative  of,  ainoug  the  Germanic  tribes,  105. 
.Meregreve,  O.  Flem.,  a  count,  according  to  the  Old  Saxon  interpretation ; 

perhaps  a  viarckgrojf,  278,  n. 
Merki,  O.  N.,  a  standard,  280. 
Merkismann,  O.  2V.,  standard  bearer,  or  rathcr  a  noblcman  entitled   to 

raise  his  own  standard,  282. 
Metcgavel,  A.-S.,  rent  paid  in  meat,  48. 
Methom,  A.-S.,  meat  home,  place  of  meat,  ancient  translation  offeodum, 

48.     See  ham  and  eating. 
Meyer,  O.  G.,  adminlstrator  of  a  town,  239. 
Meykongur,  O.  N.,  female  king,  a  quecn,  207. 
Miles,  iMt.,  translatcd  cniht,  330;  apparently  from  Sskt  root  mil,  to  con- 

grcgate,  and  thc  obliquc  cascs  in  milit-,  from  its  participle  milita,  thus 

corrcsponding  with  Goth.  gndrauhfeis  in  fignification. 
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Militis  fcodurn,  Low  Lat.,  a  knighfs  fee,  translated  a  knighfs  meat-home, 

or  placc  of  foort,  48. 
Jlissus  regis,  see  haWiff,  274,  n. 
Monnrchy,  title   of,  nominal  till  the  tenth  century,   67  ;    growth    of  its 

power,  G4. 
Morgengab,  Ci.,  morning  gift,  a  niiptial  present  from  a  baron,  320,  n. 
Mouncls,  scpulchral,  business  of  importance  transacted  on,  206,  n. 
3Iumis  et  bcnejicium,  95,  141. 
Murzaban,  Persjc,  governor  of  a  hostile  frontier,  279.     See  marquis,  ban, 

fan,  &c. 

Nessekonguh,  O.  N.,  king  of  a  cape  or  promontory,  200. 

Nobiles,  168,  170. 

IViCHOLSON,  Bishop,  on  the  progress  of  the  feodal  law,  67,  n. 

Normans,  their  abject  oath  of  allegiance,  117. 

Nulla  terra  sine  domino,  a  feodal  maxim,  origin  of,  97. 

Oath,  to  defend  a  chief,  107,  110,  n.;  of  fealty  among  Anglo-Saxous,  114; 

Franks,  116,  n. ;  Normans,  117. 
Oathsword,  118. 

Obeissancc,  Fr.,  homage,  358  :  see  manya. 
Officer,  originally  an  apothecary,  272,  n. 
Omes  buenos,  O.  S.,  goodmen,  a  class  below  esquire,  309. 
OsMUNDDS  Drengotus,  &  knight,  meaning  of  hls  name,  160. 
Othes,  hold,  O.  E.,  152 :  see  hyldath. 

Pa,  Sslit.,  to  drink,  said  to  be  the  etymon  of  pincerna,  262,  n. 

Padram,  Sskf.,  a  village:  see  patria,  43. 

Page,  a  boy,  its  derivation,  280  ;  an  infcrior  soldier,  292. 

Pagettus,  Loio  Lat.,  a  soldier,  not  an  archer,  ib.  n. 

Paiti,  a  belly  full,  a  ration,  military  pay  of  the  Rajpoots,  36,  38,  39,  49. 

See  bhat,  batta. 
Palace,  a  fortification  of  wooden  pales  or  stakcs ;  a  stockade,  244. 
Palatii  prrefcctus,  Lat.,  mayor  of  the  palace,  251. 
ralatine  or  palace  counts,  242,  &c. 
Palgkave,  Sir  Francis,  defwes  feuchim  from  emphyte^isis,  50;  traces 

feodality  to  the  Roman  law,  60,  80;  on  the  etyuiology  of  the  title  of 

Idng,  188  ;  on  the  title  o?earl,  220, 
Pallus,  Lat.,  the  pfal  and  phal  of  the  old  Germans  ;  a  stake,  245,  246. 
Paltsgrave,  G.,  a  count  palatine,  248,  249,  n. 
Pana,  Ssltt.,  wages,  from  pa,  to  drink,  53 :  sec  drinclcan. 
Par,  Lat.,  an  cqual,  the  equivalent  of  fera  in  gcfera,  228,  n. 
Pater,  Xa^,  the  eqnivalent  of  father,  40;  their  cognates,  41;  title   of  a 

magistrate,  43,  44. 
Paternus,  the  equivalent  of  Gothic/«</7'et?zs,  43. 
Pati,  Ssht.,  mastcr,  husband,  lord,  the  same  as  fads,faivd,  41. 
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Patres,  plural  o{  pater ;   derivation  by  Sallust,  32,  n,;    by    Florus  ,  40 ; 

their  early  duties,  51. 
Patricius,  Lat.,  a  title  of  alderman,  215. 
Patronus,  Lat.,  a  «calthy  proprietor;  Sanskrit /jafmA,  44. 
Paj',  a  ratiun  ;  see  paiti. 

Pecunia,  Lat.,  money,  from  Sanskrit  paru,  cattle,  throuyrh  pecus,  id.,  tho 
equivalents  of  Goth.yiuAM^,  .V.-S.yia/i,  Engl.yte  aud^e/",  296;  viva,  for 
cattle,  ib.  n. 
Pedar,  Persic,  a  fatlier,  40. 
Peer,  an  equal,  228. 

Pegni,  in  Cnute's  Forcst  Law  fnr  thegni,  178. 
Penon,  thc  bauner  of  a  knight,  285,  3G5. 

People,  their  great  power  in  the  ancient  Germanic  states,  137,  138. 
Perquisitor,  sce  conqumstor. 
Pfal,  G.,  a  stake,  245. 
Pfaltz,  G.,  a  palace,  24G. 
Pfaltzgraff,  a  eount  of  the  pulace,  249. 
Phala,  O.  G.,  a  wooden  tower,  245. 
Pile,  a  castle,  247,  ra. 
Pincerna,  Laf.,  an  officer  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  household,  156,  n.;  duty  and 

derivation,  2G1,  and  n. ;  Potfs  derivation,  2G2. 
PixzERTOX,  cn  universality  of  fcodal  system,  69. 
Pirates,  their  vesseis,  202,  n. 

Pitri,  Sskt.,  a  father ;  Brahmanical  derivation,  41. 

Pitris,  Sskt.,  ancestors,  certain  divine  beings,  52,  n.     See  patres. 

Pitt  and  galloics,  cxistom  of,  among  the  ancient  Jforwegians,  104;  among 
the  English,  105. 

Pledge,  view  of  frank,  120. 

Plunder,  the  means  of  a  chiefs  magnificence,  54. 

Pocillator,  Lat.,  a  leathern  bag  or  bottle  kccper,  265,  267,  n. 

Polk,  a  Cossack  rcgiment;  =folk,  fylk,  199. 

Portator  scutttllce,  a  dish  bearer,  272. 

Prajfectus  pia.torii,  248  ;  —  viarum,  2G0. 

Prebenda  avena;,  294. 

Prencepe  de  las  Asturias,  tltle  of  the  heir  apparent  of  Spain,  214. 

Prerogative  of  mercy,  royal,  105. 

l'reuds  homes,  O.  Fr.,  magnificcnt  men,  316. 

Princc,  a  fore-man,  211  ;  election  of,  212  ;  low  rank  in  Russia,  213. 

Princeps  coquorum,  270,  n.;  —  senatus,  a  chief  of  the  senate,  211. 

Principes,  chosen  to  be  patres  of  Rome,  39;  the  aldoras  of  the  Saxons  ;  a 
title  of  aidermen,  215. 

PROBU3,  his  fcodal  law,  87. 

Prodcs  hoinines,  Low  Lat.,  barojis,  316. 

Proud,  magnificent,  316 ;  etymoiogy  of,  317. 

Proudhome,  O.  Fr.,  a  nobleman,  316. 

Puer  Anglicus,  heir  apparent  of  England,  327. 
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Purgos,  Gr.,  not  the  etymon,  bnt  the  cognate  of,  hnrgh,  254. 
Puttsi,  a  military  fief  in  Mewar,  7*2,  n.;  —  loiit,  the  hoMer  of  a  putta,  a 
feodal  lord,  127. 

QuADi,  Lat.,  a  nation  of  hnnteri»,  282. 

Quean,  had  not  a  bad  sense,  without  an  addition,  207,  n. 

Queen,  a  woman,  wife,  a  royal  consort,  207. 

Radechenistres,  Domesd.,  a  sort  of  horseman,  331. 

Radknights,  ib. 

PBedhere,  A.-S.,  a  riding  army,  cavalry,  3.32. 

Ragineis,  Goth.,  a  counsellor,  supposed  to  be  connected   with   Lat.   rex, 

Eng.  rich,  Sp.  rico,  Scc,  179. 
Raja,  SsM.,  a  kinjj;  Brahmanical  derivation,  179. 
Rajpoots,  their  fendal  system  immemorial,  38. 

Rakshi,  SsJtt.,  a  king,  preserver,  noiirisher ;  the  etymon  of  re.v,  150. 
Rawnl,  Asiatic  title  of  governor,  addit.  notes  to  p.  215. 
Reccere,  A.-S.,  a  governor,  180. 
Rector,  Lat.,  a  governor,  184,  &c. 
Rege,  Lat.,  from  raja,  179. 

Regolo,  a  Cliinese  title  of  governor,  addlt.  notes  to  p.  215. 
Regulus,  Low  Lat.,  title  of  aldorman,  215.     See  raioul,  regulo. 
Relks,  Goth.,  a  prince,  178. 
Reiter,  G.,  a  rider,  a  knight,  336. 
Rekr,  O.  N.,  a  hero,  epithet  of  a  prince,  180. 

Relevium,  Low  Lat.,  used  for  the  A.-Saxon  heregcat,  by  William  I.,  149. 
Relief,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  147;  introduced  by  the  Sakasenas,  ib.  n. 
Reve,  in  sherifi",  &c.,  229. 

Reviewer,  Foreign  Quarterly,  on  early  population  of  Europe,  77. 
Rex,  Lat;  a  king;  derived  by  Postal  frora  the  Hebrew  rosch,  173;  corres- 

ponds  with  raja  and  rakshi,  179. 
Rice,  A,-S.,  powerful,  rich,  307. 
Rich,  riche,  rico,  &c.,  its  import,  62,  &c. ;  connected  with   Sskt.  rikthum, 

wealth,  180. 
RiCHARDSON,  on  Asiatic  fiefs,  70. 
Richman,  a  powerful  man,  308,  &c. 
Rici  hombres,  ricos  hombres,  ricos  homes,  ricos  omes,   O.  Sp.,  rich  or 

powerful  men,  nobles,  179,  309. 
Ricus  homo,  Low  Lat.,  a  powerful  man,  a  noble,  ib. 
Riddare,  O.  N.,  on  that  rides,  a  knight,  157,  n.,  336 ;  —  notta,  knights- 

companions,  157,  n. 
Riddcr,  Dan.,  same,  ib. 
Ridherlikse,  O.  Siv.,  esqiiires,  157,  n. 
Riliter,  G.',  a  righter,  rector;  a  judge,  184,  185,  n. 
Rikr,  O.  N.,  powerful,  307. 
Rikr  madr,  O,  N.,  a  powerful  man  ;  title  or  epithet  of  a  sovereign,  808, 
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Rifa,  Sskt.,  a  (lesccndant  of  Kimi,  194,  n.     See  rihter,  rector. 

Ritter,  G.,  a  knight,  336. 

Robbery,  anciently  honourable,  145;  promise  of  feodal  lords  to  abslain 
from  it,  319,  n. 

RoLLO,  Duke,  partitions  Neustria  by  admeasurement,  .59. 

Roraakas,  men  with  hairy  clothes,  20  :  see  Roinnm,  early. 

Ronians,  early,  and  thcir  patria,  44 ;  may  have  been  the  RomaJtas,  ib. ; 
forgct  tlieir  feodal  system  in  tlie  time  of  Cimbric  wars,  63,  78  ;  begin  to 
imitate  German  customs,  80;  cxamplcs,  85,  kc;  pay  their  comites  in 
food  like  thc  Germans,  85  ;  thcir  gentile  appellation  a  term  of  reproacli 
among  the  barbarian  conquerors,  92;  this  distinction  adopted  by  Charle- 
magne,  96,  n. ;  not  thc  authors  of  the  feodalism  that  existcd  among  the 
Northern  nations,  and  tlieir  dcscendants,  iu  the  middle  ages,  76—99. 

Rykis,  O.  Pruss.,  a  prince,  179. 

S^CYNING,  A.-S.,  a  sca  king,  captain  of  one  or  more  ships,  200. 

SaciB,  see  Sakas,  Sakasenas. 

Sagas,  cven  the  fabulous,  valuable  as  rccords  of  customs  and  manners,  101. 

St.  Martin,  on  thc  origin  of  feodalism,  62. 

Sakas  and  Sakasenas,  Asiatic  tribes,  progenitors  of  the  Saxons,  21 . 

Salic  land,  posscssion  of,  a  title  to  nobility,  234. 

Sanskrit,  its  antiquity,  9,  &c. ;  oldest  sister  of  the  European  languages, 

16;  ceased  to  be  spoken  3000  years  ago,  18;  writings  some  centuries 

older  than  the  Christian  era,  ib.  n. ;  supposed  to  be  Babylonian,  19. 
Savila,  a  divine  cow,  answering  to  the  Scandinavian  cow  sibylia,  21. 
Scabinus,  law  of  duel  for  one,  159,  «. 

Scandinavia,  governed  on  feodal  principles,  68;  Its  feodal  usages,  100—139. 
Scantio,  Low  Lat.,  a  i^roper  naine,  266. 
SCANTIO,  Low  Lat.,  a  skinker,  in  thc  household  of  Charlemagne,  269; 

in  the  Salic  law,  270. 
Schilpor,  O.  G.,  a  shield  bearer,  346. 
Scliildknaphen,  O.  G.,  youths,  shieldbearers,  346. 
Scoll,  Scot.,  a  liealth  in  drinking,  275 ;  Teut.,  a  drinking  ciip,  276. 
Scuilion,  ib. 

Scutage,  an  incident  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Asiatic  fcods,  153. 
Scutcllifer,  Lmo  Lat.,  a  disli  bearer,  271. 
Scutigcr,  Loio  Lat.,  a  shicld  bearer,  346. 

Scyldburh,  A.-S.,  fortress  of  shields  ;  a  prince'3  body  guard,  84,  n. 
Scyregercfa,  A.-S.,  the  bailiff,  judge,  and   military  chief  of  a    shire;   a 

sheriff,  229,  277. 
Seigneur,  Fr.,  a  lord,  with  the  right  of  raising  a  signum  or  standarJ,  287. 
Selden,  his    Titles  of  ITonor,  12,   13;    on   the  amici   and  comites,  of 

Tiberius,  83 ;  on  the  origin  of  the  feodal  system,  86. 
Sen,  O.  G.,  a  concourse  of  people,  43. 
Sena,  Sskt.,  an  army,  42. 
Senapati,  Sskt.,  a  general,  lord  of  the  sena,  its  provider  and  maintainer,  42. 
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Senatores,  chiefs  of  the  Roinau  tribes,  42  ;  derivation   by   Florus,  40  :  seo 
patres. 

Senatus,  the  meeting  of  the  senatores ;  its  etyrnologieal   correspondence 
with  synodos,  43. 

Sendimenn,  O.  N.,  royal  messengers,  missi  regii,  274,  n. 

Senescalcia  Angliae,  270. 

Senescallus,  Low  Lat.,  for  senescalciis,  cup-servant,  or  bcarer  of  a  sctsnc 
or  sltdnJi,  209,  &c. ;  in  the  Alammanic  law,  292. 

Seneschall,  209,  &c. ;  froui  preceding. 

Senha,  O.  Sp. ,  a  standard ;  from  Lat.  signuni,  288. 

Senheria,  O.  Sp.,  the  same,  ib. 

Seiihor,  O.  Sp,,a.  lord  having  the  privilege  of  raising  his  senha ;  a  baron,  287. 

Seuhoria,  O.  Sp.,  a  lordship,  ib, 

Senior,  Loio  Lat.,  from  signiim,  the  same  as  senlior,  ib. 

Seniscalcus,  see  senescallus,  209. 

Senne,  O.  Fr.,  a  synod,  43  :  see  sen. 

Sennorio,  It.,  a  lordship  :  see  senhoiia. 

Serjeant,  from  serviens,  a  servant,  345,  346,  347. 

Serjeanty,  grand  and  petit,  164. 

Service,  cousidered  disgraceful,  55. 

Seynguour  de  la  tere,  O.  F.,  a  landlord,  325,  n. 

Sheriff,  the  bailiff  of  a  shire,  229. 

Shieldbearer,  346,  &c. 

Shiregreve,  sliirereve,  O.  E.,  sheriff,  277. 

Shuttlewokth,  a  proper  name,  warder  of  the  dishes,  272,  n. 

Sibylia,  a  divine  cow  among  the  aucient  Swedes,  the  Savila  of  the  HindAs, 

21. 
Sider,  an  abettor,  237. 
Sidesman,  236,  &c. 
Sidhesmen,  A.-S.,  assessors  of  the  gesidh  in  his  court,  afterwards  terraed 

judices  curice,  231,  23G. 
Sidhessocna,  A.-S.,  the  mauor  court,  231,  237. 
Sieur,  Fr.,  a  hero,  Sanskrit  sm-a,  a  valiant  man,  323. 
Signum,  Lat.,  in  middle  ages,  a  bsll,  or  the  ringing  of  it,   43;  derivation, 

288. 
Sinistus,  O.  Burgund.,  a  high  priest,  190 ;  derivation,  ib.  n. 
Siokongur,  O.  N.,  a  sea  king,  200  ;  the  small  force  necessary  to  constitute 

one,  201 ;  vessels  of  the  sea  kings,  202,  n. 
Sire,  Fr.,  same  as  sieur,  322,  &c. 
Sires  de  la  terre,  Fr.,  landlords,  324. 
Siresse,  O.  Fr.,  fem.  oUire,  323. 

Sithi,  SsJit.,  a  disciple,  80  :  see  sidhesman,  gasindhai,  gesidh,  &c. 
Sksensksvein,  O.  Sic,  a  cup-boy,  a  skinker,  270;  where  shceniswen  by 

misprint. 
Skal,  Icel.,  a  drinking  cup,  274. 
Skalk,  O.  N.,  a  military  servant,  345;  derivation,  347, n. 
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Skialldborg,  O.  N.,  fortress  of  shields,  a  prince's  body  guards,  84,  n. 

Skienkare,  Icel.,  a  skinkcr,  265. 

Skinker,  a  cup-bearer,  201,    &c. ;    derivation  265;    the  escantio  in  the 

household  of  Henry  II.,  2GG. 
■SkulU,  to  clrink  a  round  of,  275,  276  ;  ciips  so  called  268.     See  scoll. 
Skutilsvein,  271. 

Soc,  A.-S.,  a  privilege  to  try  causes,  162. 
Socage,  incident  of  Anglo-Saxon  feodal  service,  ib. 
Socage  tenure,  not  ploiigh  service,  232;  BIackstone'9  opinion,  233. 
Soche,  Loio  Lat.,  for  soc,  162,  n. 

Society,  orders  of,  168;  origin  of  ranks;  see  Rigs  Mai,  375. 
Socmanria  Ubera,  cliief  incidents  of,  61. 
Socmen,  162,  kc;  were  equals,  235. 
Socn,  A.-S.,  radically  social  intercourse;    a  jurisdiction,  234;   probably 

what  Tacitus  calls  jjagus,  235. 
Sortes  Barbarorum,  division  of  land  by  lot,  among  the  Barbarian   con- 

querors,  DO. 
Sovereigns,  petty,  their  household,  65 ;  titles,  67. 
Sovereigns,  titlos  of,  175,  kc. 
Spahis,  Turkish  feodatories,  72. 
Spelsian,  his  derivation  of  feodum,  49. 
Spence,  O.  E.,  a  larder,  260. 
Spencer,  officer  iu  a  household,  260,  &c. 
Stagia,  Low  Lat.,  a  dwelling  house,  probably  so  callcd  from  staigai,  the 

ascent  to  it,  259. 
Steward,  251,  &c. 

Stai,  Icel.  opus,  suggested  to  be  the  etymon  of  steioard,  253,  258. 
Stie,  O.  E.,  stye,  Sw.,  an  ascending  path,  256;  a  concealed  passage,  ib. 
Stig,  A.-S.  Sf  O.  E.,  the  same  as  stie,  257. 
Stiward,  A.-S.,  steward,  252. 
Strator,  in   Salic  law,  a  litter  maker  for  horses,  292  ;   substituted   for 

marshal,  293. 
Stretewarde,  O.  E.,  a  street  patrol,  260. 
Stuward,  O.  E.,  a  stiicard,  252. 

Sty,  O  E.,  an  ascending  passage  to  a  manor  house,  258,  &c. 
Subregulus,  Loxo  Lat. ;  see  Addit.  Notes  to  p.  215. 
Siicken,  in  Zetland,  socn  or  jurisdiction  oia.faicd,  137,  234. 
SuLLivAN,  on  orlgin  of  benefices,  66;  and  on  beneficiary  estates,  96. 
SvardjEgi,  O.  N.,  an  oath,  opposed  to  the  trunadreidr  or  oath  of  fcalty, 

a  daily  or  ordinary  oath,  112. 
Sydesman,  O.  E.,  assistant  to  a  baron,  238. 
Synodos,  43. 

Talk,  GRE.4.T,  among  tbe  red  men  ;  a  senate  and  a  parliament,  40, 
Tapster,  270  :  see  dapifer. 
Tenere  in  alodio,  97. 

E  E 
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Tenure,  Norman,  163, 

Thacoor,  see  grasya  thacoor. 

Thegn,  A.-S,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  equal  to  a  Norraan  baron,  129. 

Theodcyning,  A.-S.,  an  independent  king,  183. 

Theoden,  ^1.-5'.,  epithet  of  an  aldor,  182. 

Theodoric,  the  Goth,  probably  chose  thiudans  for  his  title,  180. 

Theow,  A.-S.,  a  slave,  172. 

Thesaurus,  Lat.,  a  treasure ;  derivation,  296. 

Thief,  supposed  that  none  but  a  theow  would  become  one,  55 ;  derivation, 

ib.  n. 
Thiodann,  O.  N.,  lord,  prince,  181. 
Thiuda,  Goth.,  a  people,  ib. 
Thiudans,  G.,  title  of  Theodoric,  ib. 
Thiufad,  Visigo.,  a  judge,  leader  of  the  people,  41,  n. 
Thuman,  O.  E.,  theoio,  a  slavc,  and  man,  a  slave,  167,  172. 
Thungiat,  in  the  army  of  Childebert,  65  :  see  tunginus. 
Tignarkonur,  O.  N.,  ladies  of  title,  170. 
Tignarmenn,  O.  N.,  men  of  title,  173. 
Timars,  Turkish  fiefs,  72. 

Tinel  du  roy,  Fr.,  the  king's  bell,  126 :  see  hellhouse. 
Titles,  reasonable  mode  of  deriving,  10,  23;  origin  and  universal  adoption, 

of,  173,  &c. 
ToD,  Col.,  on  feodalism  in  Mewar,  68,  71. 
Town,  in  English  law,  359,  n. 

Traditions,  Asiatic,  apparently  relating  to  settlers  in  Europe,  20. 
Treachery,  to  a  lord,  106 ;  included  in  the  term  felony,  ib.  n. ;  and  deser- 

tion,  130, 71. 
Treasurer,  295. 

Tremo  sculan,  Anglo-Saxon  feodal  formula,  to  oioe  troth  or  truage,  122. 
Trithingreve,  278. 

Trosteid,  O.  G.,  oath  of  a  trustis,  151. 
Troth,  O.  E.,  for  fealty,  121  :  see  truth. 
Trowage,  O.  E.,  feodal  troth,  122. 
Truage,  O.  E.,  same,  ih. 
Trueman,  O.  E.,  a  loyal  subject,  123. 
Trunadar  eidr,  O.  N.,  oath  of  troth  and  fealty,  151. 
Trustes,  Loto  Lat.,  trueman,  121. 

Truth,  from  Sanskrit  clhru,  to  be  firm,  fixed,  established,  122. 
Tunginus,  Low  J^at.,  chief  officer  of  a  town,  65,  n. 
Tungreve,  the  recve  of  a  towu  or  manor,  239,  278. 

Udell  succession,  136. 

Vahnlehn,  O.  G.,  banner  {eo(\,feodum  vexillare,  284,  285. 

Vair,  Goth.,  a  strong  man,  its  relation  to  baro)i,  &c.,  305. 

Valets  de  chandelle,  Fr.,  candle  or  torch  holders  at  great  tables,  222. 
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Valvasini,  Low  Lat.,  dcpendents  on  the  valvasors,  3G9,  n. 

Valvasor,  Loic  Lat.,  Spelman's  derivation,  298 ;   from  Sanskrit  vanvas, 

sen-ice,  299 ;  further  account  of,  3oo,  kc. 
Vans  Kennedt,  Col.,  on  early  population  of  Europe,   15;    descent  of 

languages,  18, 19. 
Varones,  Sp.,  men,  equivalent  to  barones,  305. 
Vasallus,  Loio  Lat.,  a  vassal,  supposed  to  be  O.  N.  velsluman,  4G,  and 

vaisla,  134,  n. 
Vassi,   Low  Lat.,  supposed  to   deuote  scrvants,   oH,  n. ;    are  household 

officers,  from  Sanslirit  vas,  to  dwell,  360,  7i. 
Vasvasor,  Loio  Lat.,  for  valvasor,  298. 
Vavasor,  vavasur,  359  :  see  valvasor. 
Veisla,  O.  xV.,  a  banquet,  a  feod,  46 ;  hence 
Veislumann,  a  vassal,  ib. 
Vicecount,  224. 
Vicedominus,  356. 
Vidame,  a  bishop's  deputy,  ib. 

Vir,  Lat.,  a  strong  man,  a  hero,  304;  its  cognates,  305. 
Vira,  SsM.,  strength,  302. 
Vira  and  virah,  Sskt.,  the  same  as  vlr. 
Viscount,  225,  n. 

Vogt,  G.,  a  govemor;  see  faad,  faivd. 
Vruuue,  O.  Dan.,  a  lady,  queen,  209. 

VTacuter,  his  mistake  on  the  meaning  of  allodium,  and  dcrivation  from 

anhlot,  90. 
WjfidslaJ  O.  Siced.,  a  feast,  52;  rent,  tribute,  kc,  134,  n.     See  veisla. 
Wages,  paid  in  early  times  in  food  and  lodging,  52. 
Waidsluman,  O.  Swed.,  a  vassal,  134,  n. 

Walreaf,  A.-S.,  plunder  of  the  dead  ;  reason  of  the  law  of,  206,  n. 
Wapentake,  wapnatak,  wcapon  touching,  a  custom  on  swearing  fcalty  and 

homage,  118;  is   taken  for   the  name   of  a  hundred,   ib. ;  relic  of  the 

custom  among  the  Romans,  119. 
War,  law  of  private,  154  ;  —  shield,  c  ustom  of  striking,  124. 
Wardship,  practised  by  all  the  Germanic  nations,  and  an  incident  in  Anglo- 

Saxon  feodulism,  152. 
Wer,  A.-S.,  =fir,  Lat.,  derived  by  Dr.  Webster  from  tjeber,  11,  n. ;  its 

cognates,  305. 
Wergild,  A.-S.,  compensation  for  homieide,  and  a  test  of  rank,  102,  n. 
Wicgerefa,  .1,-5.,  of  Winchester,  278. 
WiLLiAM  I.,  imported  a  few  Xorman  customs,  143. 
Wita,  A.-S.,  one  skilled  in  icitodh  or  law,  33,  n. 
Witheit,  the  judicial  council  of  Bremen,  ib. 
Words,  primitive,  not  borrowed  from  other  language?,  14. 
Whigut,  Sir  Matthew,  approves  of  a  ridiculous  dcrivation  of  feodum,  49. 
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YeomaNj  167. 

Youths,  were  kuights,  169;  hopors  paid  to  them  by  rude  nations,  327. 

Yule,  absurd  derivation,  45,  n. 

Zana,  Lovj  Lat.,  a  tumultuury  assembly ;  corresponds  with  sen  and  senaf  43. 
Zepterlehn,  O.  G.,  a  scepter  feod,  284. 
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the  Autographs,  &-c. 

Price,  Large  Paper  Is,  Qd. — Small  Paper  bs. 


In  8uo.  price  5i.,  viith  Engravings,  Autographs,  fif  c. 

THE  PAPAL  JEWEL  IN  THE  PROTESTAKT 

CROVVN. 

An  Historical  Note,  illustralive  of  Ihe  preceding 


Published  by  Henry  Kent  Causton,  London. 


XEW  LAW  OF  INHERITANCE. 

Wuh  lUustrative  Plates,  Tubles  of  Descent,  l^c. — Price  7s.  Gd.  hound  in  Cloth. 

TIIE  KIGFrj\S  OF  HEIRSIIIP; 

Or  the  Doctrine  of  Descenls  and  Consanguinity,  as  applied  by  the  Lavvs  of 
England  to  llie  Succession  of  lleal  Pioperty  and  Hereditanients;  and  as  affected 
by  the  new  statutcs  ot'  Inhcritance  and  Liniitation;  including  the  descent  of 
Titular  Honors  and  Coat  Armour;  and  the  respective  rights  of  participation  in 
the  pcrsonal  estate  of  an  inttslate,  under  tbe  stiUute  of  Distribution,  &c.  &c. 


In  Fcap  8vo.     Price  2s.  6d.  in  Cloth.     (free  by  Post,  3s.  4</.J 

IIOW  TO  IMAKE  A  WILL; 

A  Familiar  Exposition  of  the  NEW  LAW  OF  WILLS,  with  Notes;  an 
Historical  Review ;  a  Summary  of  all  the  Clauses,  to  facihtate  the  Making  a 
Wil!;  and  an  extensive  Indcx. 


Price  Vs.  6d. — Free  hy  Foat  3s.  6d. 

IIOW  TO  PROVE  A  WILL, 

And  to  Administer  the  Effects  and  Estate  :    being  a  familiar  Guide  to  the 
Duties  of  an  Executor,  and  an  Administrator. 


FORMS  OF  WILLS,  Sic. 

UNDER  THE  NEW  ACT. 
Price  6d.  eacli,  or  Ihe  iiet  of  Six,  3s.  (Free  b^  Post  3s.  6d.) 

No.  IV. 

Form  of  a  Wil],  where  thc  Property  of 

Tesliitor  is  lefl  lo  Executors  in  trust,  to  pay 

proti  ctls  lo  Testators  Children,  wilh  provi- 

sion  for  inainteiiaiice  during  minority,  &c. 

No.  V. 

Form  of  a  VVilJ,  where  the  Property  of 
TesUtor  is  left  to  Wife  absolutely. 
No.  VI. 

Inslruclions  for  rnaking  a  Will  and  Codi- 
cil  ;  being  a  condensed  and  clear  epitome 
of  Ihe  clauses  of  Ihe  New  Wills  Act,  which 
conlain  llie  parlicular  observances  neces- 
sary  lo  the  legal  execution  of  a  Will,  and 


No.  1. 

Form  of  a  Will,  where  tlie  Property  of 
Testalor  is  lefl  to  one  or  more  Persons  ab- 
solutely. 

No.  II. 

Form  of  a  Will,  where  the  Property  of 
Testalor  is  left  lo  U  ife  for  life,  aud  afler 
her  deatb  lo  Children  absolutely. 

No.  III. 

Form  of  a  Will,  where  Ihe  Froperty  of 
Teslator  is  Ifft  to  Kxeculors  in  trust,  to  be 
Bold,  aiid  proceeds  paid  to  any  number  of 
Devisees. 


Ihe  Codicil  to  a  Wili. 


New  Edition. — Price  U.  Gd. 

GURNEY^S  SHORT  IIAND, 

PLAIN  INSTRUCTIONS  for  acquiring  this  best  of  all  Systems  of  Steno- 
graphy :  with  examples  of  Reportiug  in  English,  French  and  Latin.  By  Ro- 
BEKT  SuoiiTER,  Law  Reporter. 

"  A  liltle  Work  of  leal  utiiity,  suited  not  only  for  Ihe  use  of  Public  Schools  and  Private 
Families,  but  by  the  study  of  which  every  one,  whether  connected  with  Commerce,  Law, 
Divinity  orPhysic,  may  be  greatly  benetited."  Ii  bas  been  adopted  as  a  class-book  in  seve- 
ral  Lilerary  Instilutions. 


Published  by  Henry  Kent  Canston. 

GENEALOGY. 


In  Two  large  Octavo  Volumes  (pp.  1122),  illustrated  wUh  Plans,  Tables  of  Descent,  &c.  &c. 

THE  LEIGH  PEERAGE: 

Being  a  FuU  and  Complete  Hislory  of  the  Claim  to  the  Dormant  Title  of  Baron  Leigh, 
of  Stoneley,  in  Ihe  County  of  Warwick:  comprisinga  full  and  correct  Report  of  Ihe  Evidence 
adduced  before  the  Lords'  Committees  for  Privileges,  taken  in  Short-Hand  by  J.  Gurney, 
Esq.,  Reporter  lo  Iheir  Lordships'  House.  With  Notes,  Analylical  and  Explanatory  ;  and 
certain  additional  Evidence,  forming  the  Ultimatura  to  this  very  mysterious  Case. 

"  Qiii  staUiit  aliquid,  parte  iiiaiidii^  altera, 

£qiiiiin  licit  statiierit,  haud  leqiiiis  est  " — Seneca. 
"  Let  boors  anil  fraiikliiis  say  it 111  swear  it. 

If  it  be  ne'er  so  false,  a  true  gentlemaii  uiay  swear  It, 

In  tlie  behalf  of  his  friend." — Shik. 

*^*  This  Work  having  been  several  years  in  part  out  of  print,  so  that  no  complete  copy  could  be 
had,  the  Publisher  has  been  induced  to  reprint  such  parts,  aiid  tlie  few  reinaining  copies  luay  now 
be  had  at  TwENTY  Shillings  per  copy  (coinplete),  bound  in  Clolh.  Gentleiiien  desirous  of  pos- 
sessing  the  record  of  this  extraordinary  Genealogical  Enquiry,  are  requested  to  forward  their  order 
either  direct  to  the  Publisher,  or  to  any  Country  Bookseller,  as  maysuit  their  conveuience. 

N.B. — As  the  Baronial  Title  of  Leigh  of  Stoneley  has  been  receutly  revived,  by  a  new  creation  ia 
a  distant  collateral  branch  of  the  Fainily  ( who,  without  any  allegation  of  title  in  theniselves,  were  the 
admitted  opposers  of  the  late  claim),  it  isproposed  by  the  Editor  to  form  a  supplemental  Volume,  of 
matter  relative  to  the  Ancestral  Pretentions  of  others,  from  proofs  which  caine  into  his  possession 
during  that  iuvestigation, — and  the  probable  ultimate  revival  of  tbe  earlier  Creation,  froin  incidents 
that  have  recently  transpired. 

In  Octavo. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  IIEIR; 

An  Anaiysis  of  the  noble  Family  of  Howard,  wilh  its  connexions  ;  showing  Ihe  legal  course 
of  descenl  of  those  numerous  tilles,  which  are  generally,  but  prestimed  erroneously,  attributed 
to  be  vesled  in  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk. 

In  4to  and  8vo  (a  few  Copies  only)  with  Plates,  Tables  of  Descent,  &c. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  ANTIENT 

FAMILY  OF  MARMYUN, 

Hereditary  CHAMPIONS  of  the  MONARCHS  OF  ENGLAND.  Coliected  at  a  great 
expense  from  Ihe  Public  Records. 


THE  APPEAL  OF  CHARLES  EDWARD 

DUKE     OF     MELFORT, 

Heir  Male  and  Representative  of  the  House  of  DRUMMOND  OF  PERTH.  Subroilted 
lo  the  consideration  of  the  Two  Houses  of  Parliament  of  Ihe  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  ;  with  a  Table  of  Dcscent. 

•  *  The  Appellant,  an  ecclesiastic,  at  that  time  in  the  service  of  his  late  Majesty  Louis  XVIII., 
prosecuted  his  claim  no  further  than  by  laying  them  before  tbe  British  Parliament ;  but  the  state- 
ment  of  his  wrongs  receives  a  lively  interest  now  that  his  nephew  has  revived  the  claim  of  his 
family  with  probable  success. 

Price  2s.  (id.  in  Cloth,  gilt  edges, —  One  Shilling  sewed. 

THE  ACCOMPLISHED  CHESS-PLAYER, 

Ex  plainin"-  the  Principles  of  Ihe  Game  in  the  most  clear  and  familiar  manner ;  and  by  way  of 
Introduction,  the  Morals  of  Chess,  by  Dr.  FRANKLIN. 

In  Ihis  little  Trealise,  the  difficullies  of  this  intercsling  and  hitherlo-reputed  complex 
Game  are  entirely  subdued;  the  Moves  of  the  Pieces  are  for  the  first  tinie  explained  by 
Dia<^rams,  and  the  Games  introduced  for  practise  are  illuslrated  by  Notes,  poinling  out  the 
views  of  each  player,  and  the  consequences  of  the  several  modes  of  play. 

The  introduction  of  Dr.  Franklin's  celebrated  ♦  Morah  of  Chess,'  renders  it  particularly 
appropriate  to  its  object,  as  an  elementary  Work  for  Youth. 


^Ln  "afflpson,   Robert  Thoma; 

3880  Origines  patriciae 
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